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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  whicli  still  exists  in 
our  School  Classical  Literature.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  editor, 
from  seyeral  quarters,  that  his  Larger  Classical  Dictionary,  though  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  higher  forms  in  the  public  schools,  is  ex- 
cluded, both  by  its  size  and  price,  from  a  great  number  of  schools,  which 
are  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  abridgments  of  Lempri^re^s 
obsolete  work.  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the  editor  has 
been  induced  to  draw  up  this  Smaller  Dictionary.  All  names  have  been 
inserted  which  a  young  person  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  clasncal  studies;  and  only  those  have  been  omitted 
which  occur  in  later  writers,  or  in  works  not  usually  read  in  schools. 
The  quantities  have  been  carefully  marked,  and  the  genitlFe  cases  in- 
serted. The  mythological  articles  have  been  illustrated  by  drawings 
from  ancient  works  of  art,  for  which  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  skill- 
ful pencil  of  his  friend,  Mr.  George  Scharf.  In  this,  as  in  the  Smaller 
Dictionary  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  care  has  been  taken  not 
to  presume  too  much  on  the  knowledge  of  the  reader.  It  is  therefore 
hoped  that  these  two  works  may  be  used  conjointly  with  advantage, 
even  in  schools  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
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ABACAENUM. 


ABORIGINES. 


ABACAENUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
SicQli  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Meeaana,  and  &  of  Tyu- 
daria. 

ABAB  (-irnm),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis, 
on  the  bonndaiiea  of  Boeotia ;  celebrated  for 
an  ancient  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
hence  derived  the  saruame  ot  Abaeii9. 

IBANTES,  the  ancient  inhabitanta  of  En- 
boea.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  Thra- 
daii  oriffin,  to  have  first  settled  in  Phocis, 
where  tney  bailt  Abae,  and  afterwards  to 
have  croeaed  over  to  Eaboea.  The  Abantee 
of  Eaboea  assisted  In  colouixing  several  of 
the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

XBANTIIDES  (-ae),  any  descendnnt  of 
Abas,  bat  esiiecially  Perseo;*,  great-grandson 
of  Aba^  and  Acrisias,  sou  of  Abas.  A  female 
descendant  of  Abas,  aa  Danau  and  Atalante, 
was  calleA  Abantias. 

ABARIS  (-is),  a  Hyperborean  priest  of 
ApoUo,  came  from  the  coantry  aooot  the 
CancasQS  to  Greece,  while  his  native  land  was 
visited  by  a  plagne.  His  history  is  entirely 
mythical :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food,  and  to  have  ridden  on  an  arrow,  the 
gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  He  may  per- 
haps be  placed  abont  B.a  670. 

Abas  (-antis).  (1)  Son  of  MeUnfra,  was 
changed  by  Demetcr  (Ceres)  into  a  lieard,  be- 
can«e  be  mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had 
come  ou  her  wanderings  into  the  house  of 
hie  mother,  and  drank  eagerly  to  quench  her 
thirst— (2)  Twelfth  king  of  Anros,  son  of  Lyn- 
ceue  and  Hypermnestra,  grandson  of  Danans, 
and  fattier  of  Acrisins  and  Proetus.  When 
he  informed  his  father  of  the  deaUi  of  Danaus, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his  grand- 
fiither,  which  was  sacred  to  Hera  (Juno). 
This  shield  perfiTrmed  Tarloos  manrels,  and 


the  mere  sifht  of  it  coald  reduce  a  revolted 
people  to  suomission. 

ABDERA  (-ae  and  6nim),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  near  the  month  of  the  Nestns,  which 
flowed  through  the  town.  It  was  colonized 
by  Timesius  of  Clasomenae  aboat  B.a  6fi6, 
and  a  second  time  by  the  inhabitanta  of  Teos 
in  Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own 
town  had  been  taken  by  the  Persians,  n.o.  544. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protag- 
oras, Anaxarchus,  and  other  distinguished 
men;  bat  its  inhabitants,  notwithstanding, 
were  accounted  stupid,  and  an  '*Abderite*' 
waa  a  term  ot  reproach. 

A  BELLA  or  AVELLA  (-ae),  a  town  of 
Campania,  not  far  from  Noln,  founded  by  the 
Cbalcidians  in  Enboea.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  apples,  whence  Virgil  calls  it  mdlif<ra, 

ABGlRUS,  ACBXRUS,  or  AUOARUS  (-i), 
a  name  common  to  manv  rulers  of  Bde!«sa,  the 
capital  of  the  district  orOsrhoiSue  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Eusebins  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac 
The  letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious. 

ABXA  (-ae).  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the 
Mesfienian  gulf. 

ABlI,  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  ap- 
parent ly  a  Thradan  people. 

AbILA  (-^rum),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria,  aft- 
erwards called  ClaudiopoUs,  and  the  capital 
of  the  letrarchy  of  Abilune  {Luke  iii.  1). 

ABNOBA  MONS  (-ae),  the  range  of  hills 
covered  by  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not 
a  single  mountaiu. 

ABORIGINES  (-urn),  the  original  inhabi- 
tanta of  a  country,  equivalent  to  tiie  Greek 
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AC£RRAE. 


Autochthones  Bat  the  Aborigines  in  Italy 
are  not  in  the  Latin  writers  the  original  in- 
habitants of  ail  Italy,  bat  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient people  who  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  La- 
tium,  and  there  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  Latini. 

ABORRHAS,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
Joining  that  river  on  the  B.  side  near  Arce- 
sinm  :  called  the  Arazes  by  Xenophon. 

ADSYRTU8  or  APSYRTUS  (-1),  son  of 
Aeetes,  Iring  of  Colchis,  whom  MedOa  to<»k 
with  her  when  she  fled  with  Jason.  Being 
pursued  by  her  father,  she  murdered  her 
brother,  cut  his  bodv  in  pieces,  and  strewed 
them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might  be 
detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Torai,  the  place  where  this  horror  was  c»>m- 
initted,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  (rfVii-w)  "cut.** 

ABUS  (-i :  Bumher)y  a  river  in  Britain. 

iBTDOS  (-1).  (1)  A  town  of  the  Troad  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian  colouv,  nearly 
opposite  to  Sestos.  but  a  little  lower  down  the 
stream.  The  bridge  of  boau  which  Xerxes 
constructed  over  the  Hellespont,  b.o.  48U, 
commenced  a  little  higher  up  than  Abydos, 
and  touched  the  European  shore  between 
Seetos  and  MaHftns.— ^)  A  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile ;  once 
second  only  to  Thebes,  but  in  Strabo's  time 
{a.d.  14)  a  small  village.  It  had  a  temple  of 
Osiris  and  a  Memnomwm^  both  still  standing, 
and  an  oracle.  Here  was  found  the  inscrip- 
tion known  as  the  TahU  of  A  hydo%^  which 
contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

ABtLA  (-ae)  or  ABlLA  (-ae)  MON8  or  CO- 
LUMNA,  a  mountain  in  Manretania  Tingi- 
tana,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
African  coast  of  theFretum  Oaditannm.  This 
and  M.  Calpe  {Qibr€Lltar)^  opposite  to  it  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  were  called  the  ColwmiB 
of  HerndeSf  trom  the  fable  that  they  were 
originally  one  mountain,  torn  asunder  by 
Hercules. 

AcADEMIA  and  -TA  (-ae),  a  piece  of  land 
on  the  Cephissus,  6  sUdia  trom  Athens,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  a  hero  Academns,  and 
Bubsequentlv  a  gymnasium,  adorned  by  Ci- 
mon  with  plane  and  olive  plantations,  stat- 
ues, and  other  works  of  art.  Here  taught 
Plato,  who  possessed  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  aud  after  him  his  followers, 
who  were  hence  called  the  Academiei,  or 
Academic  philosophers.  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  "Qnaestiones  Academ- 
Icae." 

AcAMAS  (-antis).  (1)  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Diomedes  to  Troy  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Helen. — (2)  Son  of 
Antenor  and  Thean»>,  one  of  the  bravest  Tro- 
jans, slain  bvMeriones. — (3)  Son  of  Enssorns, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Thraciaus  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Telamonian  AJax. 

ACANTHUS  (-1),  a  town  on  the  Isthmus, 
Which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Athos  with 
Chalddice,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
dros. 

ACARNAN  (-tots),  one  of  the  Epigoni,  son 
of  Alcmaeou  and  Callirrhofi,  and  orotbar  of 


Amphotems.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegens  when  they  were  very  young :  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  grown  up,  they  slew  Phege- 
us,  his  wife,  and  bis  two  sons.  They  after- 
wards went  to  Epirus,  where  Acaman  found- 
ed the  state  called  after  him  Acamania. 

ACARNAnIA  (-ae),  the  most  westerly  prov- 
ince of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.  bv  the  Am- 
brncian  gulf;  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Io- 
nian isea ;  on  theN.E.  by  Amphilochia,  which 
is  somvtinies  included  in  Acamania ;  and  on 
the  E.  by  AetoHa.  fW>m  which,  at  a  later  time, 
it  was  separated  oy  the  Acheiooa.  The  name 
of  Acamania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  la 
the  moot  ancient  times  the  land  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Taphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leieges,  and 
subsequently  bv  the  Curetes.  At  a  later  time 
a  colony  from  Argos,  paid  to  have  been  led  by 
AoARNAN,  settled  in  the  country.  In  the  sev- 
enth ceutury  u.a  the  Corinthians  founded  sev- 
eral towns  on  the  coast.  The  Acamanians 
first  emerge  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  iko.  481.  They 
were  then  a  rude  people,  living  bv  piracy  and 
robbery,  aud  they  always  remained  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilization  and  ro- 
flnement.  They  were  good  sliugers,  and  are 
praised  for  their  fidelity  and  courage.  The 
diflerent  towns  formed  a  League,  which  met 
at  Stratus,  and  subsequently  at  Tbyrium  or 
Leucas. 

ACASTUS  (-i),  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  lol- 
cns,  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunters.  His  sifters  were  induced  by 
MedGa  to  cut  up  their  father  and  boil  him,  in 
order  to  make  him  young  again.  Acastns,  in 
consequence,  drove  Jason  and  Medea  from 
lolcus^  aud  instituted  funeral  games  in  hon- 
our of  his  father.  During  these  games,  Hip- 
p<)Iyte,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in  love  with 
Pelens.  When  Peleus  revised  to  listen  to  her 
she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  haviug  at- 
tempted her  dishonor.  Shortly  afterwards, 
while  Acastus  and  Pelens  were  hunting  on 
mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen  asleep, 
Acastus  took  his  sword  trom  him,  and  left 
him  alone.  He  was,  in  consequence,  nearly 
destroved  by  the  Centaurs ;  but  he  was  saved 
by  Chiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus, 
and  killed  him,  together  with  his  wife. 

ACBARUS.    [AsGAnrs.] 

ACCA  LAURENTIA  oa  LARENTiA  (-ae), 
the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Panstnlns  and  the 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Kemus,  after  they  had 
been  taken  trom  the  she-wolf.  She  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
fl'om  which  her  name  Larentla  is  probably 
derived. 

ACClUS  oa  ATTlUS  (-1),  L.,  a  Roman  trag- 
ic poet,  was  bora  u.o.  170,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  His  tragedies  were  chiefly  iniitatedllrom 
the  Greek,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman 
subjects  {Priutextatae), 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaol,  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  (;ae- 
sar,  B.0. 53,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

ACE.    [Ptolkmaib.] 

ACERBAS.    [Dn>o.] 

ACERRAE  (-arum),  a)  A  town  in  Campa- 
nia, on  the  Clanius ;  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
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ACHERUSIA, 


but  vebsUt— ^  A  town  of  the  loMibras  Id 
Gallia  Transpadana. 

1CSSINSS(-Ae:  C^eiuiu^),  a  rlrer  in  India, 
into  which  the  Hjdamea  flowa,  and  which  It- 
•elf  flows  into  the  I  nana. 

iCESTA,     tSMMTA-l 

IcESTSS  (-ae),  son  of  a  Trojan  woman,  of 
the  name  of  Ege«ta  or  Segeeta,  who  waa  sent 
by  her  Ihther  to  Sicily,  that  t^he  might  not  be 
deroored  by  the  monatera  which  infested  the 
territotr  of  Troy,  When  Egeeta  arrived  in 
Sidlj,  the  river^od  Crimiaoit  begot  by  her  a 
aim  Aoeates,  who  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
the  hero  who  had  founded  the  town  of  Seges- 
ta.  Aeneas,  on  bis  arrival  in  Sicily,  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  Aoestes. 

ACHAEI  (-dram),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were,  according  to  tradition,  descended  , 
from  Achaens,  who  was  the  ann  of  Xathas  and  . 
Creosa,  aod  grandson  of  Flellen.  The  Achael 
originailv  dwelt  in  Tbessaly,  and  from  thence  ' 
roigraiea  to  PeloponnesnSftlie  whole  of  which  j 
berame  subject  to  them  with  the  exoeption 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  country  afterwards  called 
Achaia.  Aa  they  were  the  mlinc  nation  in 
Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  timesTHomer  fre- 
qaently  gives  the  name  of  Achael  to  the  col- 
lective Greeks.  On  the  conanest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus bv  the  HeraclTdse  ana  the  Dorians,  80 
years  after  ihe  Trojan  war,  many  of  the  Acbsel 
under 'naamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  left  their 
countiy  and  took  possession  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then  inhabited  by  lo- 
niana,  whom  they  expelled  from  the  country, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Achaia.  The  ex- 
pelled lonians  migrated  to  Attica  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Achael  settled  in  18  cities :  Pel- 
lene,  Aeeira,  Ae^,  Bura,  Helioe.  Aeginm. 
Rhypae,  Patrae,  Fbsrae,  Olenus,  Dyroe,  and 
Tritaea.  These  18  cities  formed  a  league  for 
mutual  defense  and  protection.  The  Achael 
had  little  influence  m  the  alTairs  of  Greece 
till  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
In  B.  a  881,  the  Achael,  who  were  then  subject 
to  tbe  Macedonians,  resolved  to  renew  their 
anc:ent  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  l&st 
consisted  of  only  four  towns,  Dyroe,  Patme, 
Tritaen.  and  Pharae,  but  was  subsequently 
joined  oy  the  other  towns  of  Achaia,  with  the 
exception  of  Olenus  and  Helice.  It  did  not, 
however,  obtain  much  importance  till  11.0. 801, 
when  Aratns  united  to  it  his  native  town,  Sic- 
von.  The  example  of  Sicyon  was  followed 
by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in  Greece, 
and  the  LMgue  soon  became  the  chief  politi> 
cal  power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei 
dedared  war  against  the  Romans,  who  de- 
stroyed the  League,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
tbe  independence  of  Greece.  Corinth,  then 
the  chief  town  of  the  League,  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  eeneral  Mummius,  in  b.o.  146)  and 
tbe  whole  of  southern  Greece  made  a  Roman 
province  under  tbe  name  of  Aahaia. 

ICHAJEMfil^ES  (-is).  (1)  The  ancestor  of 
tbe  Persian  kinfi;a,  who  founded  the  famllj  of 
UMAehaemeni&e,  which  was  the  noblest  fam- 
ily of  the  Pasaigadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes.  The  Roman  poets  ut^e  the  adjec- 
tive Aekaemenius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.— 


(2)  Son  of  Darius  I.,  was  governor  of  Egypt, 
and  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  aeainst  Greece,  b.o.  480. 
Ue  was  defeated  and  Killed  in  battle  by  Ina- 
rus  tbe  Libyan,  4M. 

ACHAEMfiNfDSS,  oclCHEMfiNXDBS,  a 
companion  of  Ulyswe,  who  left  him  behind  in 
Sicily  when  he  fled  ttom  the  Cyclops. 

ACHAJSUS.    [AoRAZi.] 

ICUllA  (-ae).  a)  The  northern  coast  of 
the  Pelopoimesns,  originally  called  AegtalCa 
or  Aegiains,  i. «.  the  coast-land,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  Io- 
nian sea,  on  ttie  8.  by  Elis  anaArcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  sea.  and  on  the  E.  by  Sicyo- 
Bia.  Respecting  its  inhabitants,  see  Aoiiaki. 
—(9)  A  district  m  Thessaly,  which  api>ears  to 
have  been  the  origiual  seat  of  the  Achaei.— 

(3)  Tbe  Roman  province,  which  included  Pe- 
loponnesus and  northern  Greece  8.  or  ThcM- 
aaiv.  It  WAS  formed  on  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
Achaean  League  in  ji.a  146^  and  hence  derived 
its  name. 

ACHARNAE  (-Amm),  the  principal  demus 
of  Attica,  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  possessing  a 
nnmeroas  and  warlike  population.  One  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  their  name. 

ACHBLOIADES.    CAoukloub.] 

ACUSIjOUU  (-i),  the  largest  river  In  Greece, 
rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  aim  flows  southward, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Acamania  and 
Aetolla,  and  falls  into  the  Ii>niau  sea  opposiite 
tbe  islands  called  Echlnades.  It  is  about  ISO 
miles  in  length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  de- 
scribed as  tne  son  of  Oceanns  and  TctbvM, 
and  as  the  eldest  of  his  3<K)0  brothers,  lie 
fought  with  Hercules  for  DeiHUira,  but  was 
conquered  in  the  contest.  Ue  then  took  tbe 
form  of  a  bn11,but  was  again  overcome  bv  Her- 
cules, who  deprived  him  of  one  of  hiH  horuH, 
which,  howe^-er,  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  According  to  Ovid 
{Met.  ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn 
which  Hercules  took  Ttom  Achelons  into  the 
horn  of  plenty.  Achelons  was  from  the  ear- 
liest times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece,  and  was  invoked  in  pray- 
ers, sacrifices,  etc.  Achelons  was  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  all  fresh  water;  hence 
w"e  find  in  Virgil  AcMUAa  poe%day  that  is,  wa- 
ter in  generaU  The  Sirens  are  called  AdU- 
lAddea,  as  the  daughters  of  Achelons. 

XCHfiUON  (-ontis),  the  name  of  several  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  lie- 
lieved  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world. 
— (1)  A  river  in  Thepprotla,  in  Epirus,  which 
flows  through  the  lake  Achenisia  into  the  Io- 
nian sea.  —  (2)  A  river  in  sonthem  Italy,  in 
Bruttii,  on  which  Alexander  of  Epirus  per- 
ished.—(3)  The  river  of  the  lower  world  round 
which  the  shades  hover,  and  into  which  the 
Pyriphlegethon  and  Cocytiis  flow.  In  late 
writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 

ACHERONTIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Apu- 
lia, on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence  Hor- 
ace speaks  of  cel^ae  nidum  Aekerontiae. — (2) 
A  town  on  the  river  Acheron,in  Bruttii.  [Aou- 
B«oj«,  No.  2.1 

ACHfiRtTSiA  (-ae).    CAomjEON,  No.  l.J 
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A.CHILLSS  iffen,-U,  ^T,  eT,  or  I ;  dat.  -T ;  ace. 
-ein,  H :  cU>L-6  or  e),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
Homeric  «tory.  Achilles  wns  the  son  or  Pe- 
letiB,  king  of  the  Myrmidanes  lu  Pbthidtis.  in 
I'heiWHly,  and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  From  nis 
father's  Dame  he  is  often  called  Pelldtit^  Peiel- 
ddeSf  or  Ptllon^  and  from  hia  erand father 's^ 
A  eacMes.  He  waa  educated  by  Phoenix,  who 
1  an^ht  him  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  war.  In 
the  healing  art  he  was  instructed  by  Chiron, 
the  centaar.  Hb  motherThetis  foretold  bim 
that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glorr  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a  long  bat  inglonioas  life. 
The  hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in 
the  Trojan  war,  ft-om  which  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  to  return.  In  GO  ships  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeaus 
against  Troy.  Here  the  swifji-footed  Achilles 
was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Oreeks,  and  the 
worthy  favorite  of  Athena  (Minerva)  and  Hera 
(Juno).  When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to 
give  up  ChryseTs  to  her  father,  he  threatened 
to  take  away  Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  sur- 
rendered her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  farther 
part  in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
tent.  Zeus  (Jupiter),  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the 
slue  of  the  Trojans,  until  toe  Achaeans  should 
have  honored  her  son.  The  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embcissy 
was  sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  pres- 
ents and  the  restoration  of  Briseis;  but  in 
vain.  Finally,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by 
Patroclu9,  his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  the  lat- 
ter to  make  use  of  his  men,  his  horses,  and  his 
armor.  Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this 
news  reached  Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  un- 
speakable grief.  Thetis  consoled  him,  and 
promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by  Hephaes- 
tus (Vulcan) ;  and  Iiis  exhorted  bim  to  rescue 
the  body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  now  rose,  and 
his  thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to 
flight.  When  his  new  armor  was  brought  to 
him,  he  hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  killed 
numbers  of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hec- 
tor, whom  he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls 
of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him,  tied  his  body 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ships 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  up  the 
corpse  to  Priam,  who  came  in  person  to  beg 
for  It.  'Achilles  himself  fell  in  the  baltleat  the 
Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  takeix  Achilles 
is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad :  he  is  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Oreeks;  he 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his 
friends ;  formidable  In  battles,  which  are  his 
delight ;  open-hearted  and  without  fear,  and 
at  the  same  tVme  susceptible  of  the  gentle  and 
quiet  joys  of  home.    His  greatest  passion  is 

Smbition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honor  is  < 
urtj  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  an- 
ger, out  withal  submits  obedientlv  to  the  will  ; 
of  the  gods.    Later  tradiHona.—Taeee  consist 
chiefly  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  histoiy  I 
of  his  youth  and  death.    His  mother,  wishing  i 
to  make  her  son  immortal,  concealed  him  by 
night  in  the  flre,  in  order  to  destrov  the  mortal 

?arts  be  had  inherited  from  his  father.    But 
eleus  one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the  , 
flre,  and  cried  out  in  terror.    Thetis  left  her  * 


son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  intrusted  him  to  Chi- 
ron, who  iubtructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding, 
hunting,  and  playiug  the  phorminx,  and  also 
changed  his  original  name,  Llgyron,  i.  a,  the 
**  whining,  **  into  Achilles.  Chiron  fed  his  pu- 
pil with  tne  hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow 
of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts,  The- 
tis eudeavored  to  make  Achilles  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Stvx,  and  succeeded 
wfih  the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she 
held  him.  When  he  was  9  years  old,  Calchas 
declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out his  aid,  and  Thetis,  knowing  that  this 
war  would  be  fatal  to  him.  disgtused  him  as 
a  maiden,  and  introducea  him  among  the 
daughters  of  Lycomedes  of  Scvros,  where  he 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Pvrrha,  on  account 
of  his  golden  locks.  Here  he  remained  con- 
cealed till  Ulysses  visited  the  place  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  merchant,  and  offered  for  sale  some 
female  dresses,  amidst  which  he  had  mixed 
some  arms.  Achilles  discovered  his  sex  by 
eagerlv  seizing  the  arms,  and  then  accompa- 
nied Ulysses  to  the  Greek  army.    During  his 


AehfllM  Midnir  Arm  Kt  Scyrot.    (A  PainUof 
found  At  Pompeii.) 

residence  at  Scyros.  one  of  his  companions, 
Deldamfn-  became  by  him  the  mother  of  a 
son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neontolemus.  During  the 
war  ntrainst  Troy,  Achilles  Mew  PenthesilSa, 
an  Amaztm.  He  aluo  fought  with  Memnon 
and  Troilns.  The  accounts  of  his  death  dif- 
fer very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
be  did  not  full  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo. According  to  some  traditions,  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  himself;  according  to  others, 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  Paris  iu 
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kilWag  him,  while  othen  m  that  Apollo 
merelj  directed  the  wejiMm  of  Paris.  Othere, 
again,  relate  that  Achilles  loved  PulyxeDa,  a 
diuitfhier  of  Priam,  aud,  lempied  by  the  prom- 
iw  Uiac  he  shoald  receive  her  as  his  wife  if 
be  woald  Join  the  Trojans,  he  went  withoat 
arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Tbymbra, 
and  waa  assasiiiaatcd  there  by  Paris.  His 
body  was  reecaed  by  Ulysses  and  AJax  the 
Telamonian ;  his  armor  was  promised  by  The- 
tis to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  content  between  the  two  heroes 
who  had  rescned  his  body.  [Ajax.]  After 
his  death  Achilles  became  one  uf  the  Jndgra 
in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelt  in  the  Islands 
of  the  bleswd,  where  he  waa  united  to  Medea 
or  Iphigenia. 

ICUILLfiUM  (-1),  a  town  near  the  promon- 
tory Sigtfnm  in  the  Troad,  where  Achilles  was 
supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

ICHlLIlDfiS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  Pyr- 
rbns,  son  of  Achilles. 

ICHIVI  (-drum),  the  name  of  the  Achaei 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  frequently  used,  like 
Achaei,  to  signify  the  whole  Greek  n«tlou. 

[AOHAKI.1 

ACHRXDXNAobACRIDINA.    C8TBA0U- 

SAB.] 

A.CTDXLIA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Venus,  from 
the  well  Acidalins  near  Orchoroenus,  where 
the  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces. 

XdLXUS  OLABRIO.    [Glabkio.] 

ICIS  (-is  or  idls),  son  of  Faunas  and  Sy- 
maethis,  beloved  by  the  nvmph  Galatea,  aud 
crushed  by  Polyphemus,  the  Cvclop,  through  { 
jealousy,  under  a  huge  rock.  His  bfoiod,  gush-  I 
Ing  forUi  frttm  under  the  rock,  was  changed  I 
by  the  nymph  into  the  river  Acis  or  Acinlus  ' 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna.    This  story  is 
perhaps  only  a  happy  Action  snp^gested  bv  the 
manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock. 

ACMOnIDSS  (-ae),  one  of  the  three  Cy- 
clopes in  Orid,  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Vir- 
gil, and  as  Argea  in  other  accounts. 

ICOSrSS  (-ae),  a  sailor  who  was  saved  by 
Bscchus  wben  his  companions  were  destroy, 
ed,  because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god. 

iCONTlUS  (-1),  a  beautlftal  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ce<}s.  Having  come  to  Delos  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Itestival  of  Diana,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Athe- 
nian. In  Older  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem.  WhUe  she  was  sitting  before 
the  temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  to  her  an  ap- 
ple upon  which  he  had  written  the  words, "  I 
■wear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Acontius.**  The  nurse  took  up  the  apple  and 
handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read  aloud  what 
W88  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw  the  ap- 
ple away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
▼ow :  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  aoout  to  marry  another  roan, 
at  length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in 
marringe  to  Acontins. 

ACRAE  (-Arum),  a  town  in  Sicily, W.  of  Syr- 
acojNL  and  10  stadia  from  the  river  Anapus, 
founded  by  tbe  Syracusans  70  years  after  the 
fooDdation  of  their  own  city. 

Ba 


ACRAEPHXA  (-ae),  ACRAEPHtAB 
(-arum),  or  ACBAKPUiUM  (-i),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  lake  Copals. 

ACKAGAS  (-antis).    [Agbiobsititm.] 

1CKI8I9NS  (^),  a  patronymic  of  Dana& 
daughter  of  Acnslus.  PerseuK,  grandnm  or 
Acrfslus,  was  called  in  the  same  way  Acri- 
slouIAdus. 

ICKlSlUS  (-1),  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos. 
graudtton  of  Lyiicens,  aud  great-gran dsou  of 
Danaus.  An  oracle  bad  declared  that  Dauae, 
the  daughter  of  Acriftius.  would  give  birth  to 
a  son  who  would  kill  his  graudfather.  For 
this  reason  he  kept  Dannd  shut  up  in  a  uub- 
terraneons  apnrtmeut,  or  in  a  braaeu  tower. 
But  here  fthe  became  the  mutber  of  Persens, 
by  Zeus  (Juuiter),  who  vinited  her  in  a  show- 
er of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered  mother  aud  child 
to  be  exposed  on  the  veu  in  a  chest :  but  the 
chest  floated  towards  the  island  of  SeriphuH, 
where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to 
the  fulflllment  of  the  oracle,  see  Pxksecs. 

ACROcSRAUNIA  (-drum),  a  promontory 
in  Epirns,  Jutting  out  into  the  Ionian  sea,  the 
moat  westerly  part  of  the  Ceraunii  Montes. 
The  coast  of  the  Acroceraunia  was  dangerous 
to  ships,  wheuce  Horace  speaks  of  i^aine$ 
4eopuloM  Acroceraunia. 

ACROPOLI&    [Atukvak.] 

ACROTHOUM  (-1)  or  ACROTHOI  (-ftnim), 
a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Athos. 

ACTABON  (-dnhi),  a  celebrated  huntsman, 
son  of  Aristaeus  and  AntonoS,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  One  day.  as  he  was  hunting,  he  saw 
Artemis  (Diana)  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargsobla,  whereupon  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form 
he  waa  torn  to  pieces  by  his  00  dogs  on  Moont 
Cithaeron. 

ACTAEUS  (-1),  the  eariiest  king  of  Attica. 
The  adjective  Actaens  is  used  by  the  poets  in 
the  sense  of  Attic  or  Athenian. 

ACTTE  (.^),  properly  a  piece  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  seal  and  attached  to  another 
larger  piece  of  land,  but  not  neoessaril  v  by  a 
narrow  neck.  (1)  An  ancient  name  of  Attica, 
used  especially  by  the  poets.  Hence  Orithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erectneus,  king  of  Athens,  is 
called  Actias  by  Virgil.— (2)  The  peninsula 
between  the  Strynonlc  and  Singitic  gulfs  on 
which  Mount  Athos  is. 

ACTtUM  (-1:  La  PuntOf  not  Azio),  a  prom- 
ontory in  Acamania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  oil  which  Augustus  gnined 
the  celebrated  vict4)ry  over  Antony  aud  Cle- 
opatra, on  September  2,  ».a  81.  At  Actium 
there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence 
called  Aetiaeus  and  Aettvs,  Thii)  temule  was 
beautified  by  Augustus,  who  eotablivned,  or 
rather  revived,  a  festival  to  Apollo,  called  Ae- 
Mo,  and  erected  NiooroLis  on  the  opposite 
coast,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory.  A 
few  buildings  sprung  up  around  the  temple 
at  Actium,  but  tne  place  was  only  a  kind  of 
suburb  of  Nicopolis. 

ACTIUS.    CAttius.1 

ACTOR  (-Aris).  CI)  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
medes,  father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather 
of  Patroclus.-~(a)  A  companion  or  Aeneaa,  of 
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whose  conqoered  laDce  Tarnns  made  a  boast 
ThiB  story  eeems  to  have  giveo  rise  to  ihe 
proverb  ^cton«  spoHum  for  auy  poor  spoiL 

ACrORlDfiS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  de- 
scendants of  an  Actor,  such  as  Patroclns, 
Eritba^  Eorytas,  and  Cteatns. 

ADDt  A  (-ae ;  Adda),  a  river  of  Gallia  Clsal- 

f>ina,  rising  in  tlie  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  flow- 
ng  ih rough  the  Lacns  Lariua  {L  di  Cvmo) 
into  the  Vo.  ab^nit  8  miles  above  Cremona. 

ADU£RBAL  (-alls).     [Jcjoubtiia.] 

ADIABEnE  K'S).  a  district  of  Atwyria,  B. 
of  tlie  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lycus 
called  Znbatus  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branches 
of  iheTigiis. 

ADMETU8  (-1).  a)  K!ng  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly.  sued  for  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of 
Peiia»,  who  promised  her  on  condition  that 
he  shoald  come  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions 
and  boars.  This  task  Admetas  perfornie«l  by 
the  assistance  of  Apollo.  The  god  tended  t  he 
flocks  of  Admetus  for  9  years,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  having  slain  the 
Cyclops.  Apollo  prevailed  apou  iTie  Moirae 
or  Fates  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance 
from  death  ff  his  father,  mother,  or  wife 
wonld  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his  stead, 
but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.— (2)  King  of  the  Molossians,  to 
whom  TuKMiSTooLKs  fled  for  protection  when 
pursued  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausa- 
Dias. 

ADONIS  (-Is  or  Wis).  (1)  A  beautlfhl 
youth,  son  of  Cinvras,  by  his  dunghter  Smyr- 
na or  Myrrha.  He  was  beloved  by  Aphro- 
dite (Venus),  but  he  died  of  a  wound  which 


I>Mih  of  AdonU.    (A  PklnOog  fnaod  at  PompeiL) 


be  received  ttom  a  boar  during  the  chase. 
The  flower  anemone  sprung  from  his  blood. 
The  grief  of  the  goddess  at  nis  death  was  so 
yeat  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  al- 
low-ed  him  to  spend  six  months  of  every  year 
with  Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship 
of  Ad«>nis  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  reference  to  the  death  of 


ic 


nature  in  winter  and  to  its  revival  in  sprinir  • 
hence  Adonis  spends  •  months  in  the  lower 
and  6  months  in  the  upper  worid.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
uu^  festivals  Udonid]  at  Bybl««s  Alexandria 
in  JCgypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.  —  (2)  A 
smajl  river  of  Phoenicia,  riaine  in  the  ranse 
of  Libanns.  * 

ADRAMYTTIUM  or  lUM  (-i),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tinm,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesboe. 

ADRiNA  (-ae:  Jgtfer),  a  river  in  Germany, 
flowing  into  the  Fulda  near  Cnssel. 

ADRASTUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Talaus.  king 
of  Argos.  Being  expelled  from  Argos  by  Am- 
phlanius,  he  fled  to  Polybus,  king  of  Sicvon. 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Sicvon 
and  instituted  the  Nemean  games.  Afterl 
wards  he  became  reconciled  to  Amphiaraus. 
and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Ar^os  He 
married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  ArffYa 
the  former  to  Tydeus  of  CaJydon,  and  the 
latter  to  PolynTces  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives 
from  their  native  countries.  He  then  prepared 
to  restore  PolyuYces  to  Thebes,  who  had  been 
ex|)elled  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  althoujrh 
Amphiaraus  foretold  that  all  who  should  en- 
gage in  the  war  shonld  perish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Adrj.s  us.  Thus  arose  the  celebra- 
ted war  of  the  "Seven  against  Thebea."  in 
which  Adrastu^  was  joined  by  6  other  heroes, 
viz..  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  CapanS 
us,  HIppomMon,  and  ParthenopHcus.  This 
r'lrjf""^*^  nnfortunalely  as  Amphiaraus 
had  predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Anon,  the  eift 
of  Hercules.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Adrastus 
Derpuaded  the  6  sous  of  the  heroes'  who  had 

ThpJ^°»«S  T'  V^,""-*^*  *  "*'''  attack  npSS 
;i!^;r^  AmDhiarans  now  promised  suc- 
rfS«-,  This  war  Is  known  as  the  war  of  the 
"  Kpi^oni"  or  descendants.  Thebes  was  tak! 
en  and  razed  to  t  he  gnmnd.  The  onl v  A  r^v* 
hero  that  fell  in  thlf  war  was  Aeg?«feusTfhe 
son  of  Adrastus:  the  latter  died  of  grief  at 
JJl^^^li?"  i"'*  ""^^^^  ^°  Argos,  and  was  bur- 
ied  in  the  former  cltv.  The  legends  «»w»nt 
Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  agaCt  TheW 
furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  aL  h^ 
?i  ^''a?*''  P?*^^**^  ^'^««c«-  -  <2)  Son  of  the 
^n 'I'Rf",  tH  Q«J-di"«»  having  uniuteniion! 
ally  killed  his  brother,  fled  lo  Croesus,  who  vIL 
ceived  him  kindly.  While  hunShTe  ac^ 
dentally  killed  Atys,  the  son  of  CV^us,  iSd 
in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 

ADRiA  or  HADRiA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  i« 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  the  mouths  ^f  the 
Po  and  the  Athesis  {Adige),  from  which  thi 
Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.  It  was  orlirinal- 
ly  a  powerful  town  of  the  Etruscauil-TaJ  A 
town  of  Picenum  in  Itoly,  and  aftenvaSs  « 
Roman  colony,  at  which ^^lace  the  fSSl?*o? 
the  emperor  Hadrian  lived  «**"*/  ui 

MlRE^SCptfmm^^^  A?RU'rtClTM,also 
Air!;  r>L  ,,  ^^^.'  ^?  ^"«<^  ^>m  the  town 
Al^-oI^V^^'  "^"^V  ^?  *^«  ^*<le«t  signification 
15^1*?  l>etween  Italy  on  the  W.,  wd  Illyri* 
cum  Epirus,  and  Greece  on  the  R  Bv  the 
Greeks  the  name  Adrian  was  only  apn]  Jd  t2 
the  northern  part  of  the  sea,  the  sontffrr.  II.tS 
being  called  the  Ionian  smL       **'°^^®™  P^ 
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ABRZlNUS.    CHADBiAnrBw] 

ADSt^MfiTUM.    [HADKOMmiM.] 

ADUATCCA  (-ae),  a  casUe  of  the  Bbnrones 
to  Gaol,  probabi  J  the  same  as  the  later  Adaaca 
ToDgroram  (Tongeru). 

ADUATCCI  or  ADUATICI  (-ftrnm),  a  pow- 
erfiil  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  Id  the  time  of 
Caesar,  were  the  deacendaDU  of  the  Cimbri 
aod  Teatoni,  aod  lived  between  the  Scaldia 
iSeheUU)  and  Moea  {Maaa). 

ADtLA  (-ae)  MONS.    [Ai.pn.] 

ADtLS  (-es)  or  ADtTUS  (-is),  a  maritime 
dtj  of  Aethopia,  on  a  baj  of  tne  Red  Sea, 
called  Adalitanna  Sinos.  It  fell  into  the  pow- 
er of  the  Anznmitae,  for  whose  trade  it  be- 
came the  great  emporiam.  Here  was  found 
the  Mcnununtfon  Adulitanum^  a  Greek  in- 
scription reoonnting  the  conqnests  of  Ptolemy 
IL  Energetea  io  Asia  and  Thrace. 

ADYRMACHIDAE  (-aram),  a  Libyan  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  have  once  poeeet«aed  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  f^om  the  Caoopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Catabathmua  MiOor,  but 
were  afterwards  presised  further  Inland. 

ASA  (-ae),  rometimea  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either 
a  part  of  Colchia  or  another  name  for  the 
country. 

AEXCtBBS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Aeacus,  as  Pelens,  Telaroon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  Aeacas ;  Achilles,  son  or  Pe- 
lens, and  grandson  of  Aeacus ;  Pyrrhns,  son 
of  Achillea,  and  great-grandson  of  Aeacns ; 
and  Pyrrhua,  king  of  Epims,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  deiicendaut  of  Achillea. 

AEACUS  (-i),  son  of  Zens  (Jnpiter)  and  Ae- 
eina,  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus,  was 
oom  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  which  derived 
Its  name  from  his  mother.  [Aboina.]  Some 
traditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacus, 
Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zens 
changed  the  ants  of  the  island  into  men  (Myr- 
midones),  over  whom  Aeacns  ruled.  Aeacus 
was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  Justice  and 
pletv,  and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the 
3  Judges  in  Hades. 

AEAEA  (-ae),  a  snmame  of  Circe,  the  sis- 
ter of  Aeetes,  was  believed  to  have  inhabited 
a  small  island  of  this  name  off  the  coast  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
main  land,  and  formed  the  promontory  of  Cir- 
ceiL  Hence  magic  arts  are  called  il  eaeae  arte* 
and  Ataea  earmina.  Telegone,  the  son  of 
Circe,  and  founder  of  Tusculnm,  is  alao  called 
AeatuSm 

AABA&    [Anus.] 

AECULlNUM  or  AECLlNtTM  (-1),  a  town 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Sanmium,  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Beneventnm. 

ABDON  (-onis),  daughter  of  Pandareus  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethuf,  kine  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylua.  Envious  ofNiobe,  the  wife 
of  her  brother  Amphion.  who  had  6  sons  and 
6  daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of 
Miobe's  sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own 
son  Itylua.  zens  (Jnpiter)  relieved  her  grief 
by  chauf^ing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose 
melancholy  tunes  are  represented  as  AMon's 
lamentations  for  her  child. 

AEDt)T  or  BXDtn  (-drum),  one  of  the  most 


powerfhl  people  in  Oanl,  lived  between  the 
LIger  (Loire]  and  the  Arar  {Saone).  Thev  were 
the  flrat  Gallic  people  who  made  an  ailianoe 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  called 
**  brothers  and  relations. "  On  Caesar's  arrival 
in  Gaul,  B.a  66,  they  were  subject  to  Ariovia- 
tus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar  to  their  for- 
mer power.    Their  principal  town  was  Bi* 

BKAOTB. 

AEfiTBS  or  AEfTA  (-ae),  son  of  Helioa 
(the  Sun)  and  PerM^is,  and  fkther  of  Medfia 
and  Absyrtus.  He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the 
time  when  Pbrixus  broueht  thither  the  golden 
fleece.    For  the  remainder  of  his  history,  see 

AaaVBTUS,  ABeOMAVTAR,JAnON,  Mkbka. 

AEBT1S  (.IdU),  AEETtAS  (-«dis),  and 
AEETlNB  (-te),  patronymics  of  Medea, 
daughter  of  Aeetea. 

ABGAE  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  Achaia^n 
the  Crathis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  originally  one  of  the  IS 
Achaean  towna,  out  Us  Innabitants  snbse- 

Suently  removed  to  Aegira.— ^  A  town  in 
Imathia,  in  Macedonia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Macedonia  and  the  burial-place  of  the  Mace- 
donian kines.  It  was  also  called  Edessa.~(3) 
A  town  in  suboea,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called  Aegaens.— 
(4)  Also  Abo  ABAS,  one  of  the  IS  cities  of  Aeo- 
lis  In  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hyllns.— <«)  A  sea-port  town  of  aiicia. 

AEGAEON  (-6nis),son  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
by  Gaea  (Earth).  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers 
Gyes  or  Gyges  and  Cuttns  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are  described 
as  huge  monsters  with  100  arms  and  80  headff. 
Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid  under 
the  name  of  Briaretis  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  by  Homer,  who  snys  that 
men  called  Dim  Aegaeon,  but  the  gods  Bria- 
reus.  According  to  the  most  ancient  tradiUi>n, 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  conquered  the  Ti- 
tans when  they  made  war  upon  the  gods,  and 
secured  the  victory  to  Zens  (Jupiter),  who 
thrust  the  TiUns  into  Tartarns,  and  placed 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Oth- 
er legends  represent  Aegaeon  as  one  of  the 
giants  who  attacked  Olympns ;  and  manv  wri- 
ters represent  him  as  a  marine  god  living  in 
the  Aegaean  sea. 

AEGAEUM  (-1)  MARE,  the  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean  sea  now  called  the  Arehipelaao,  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and  on  the  £.  by 
Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  southern  part 
two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cycladca,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Myrtoan  sea.  and  the 
Sporades,  lying  off  the  coasts  of  Carta  and  Io- 
nia. The  part  of  the  Aegaeau  which  washed 
the  Sporades  was  called  the  Icarian  sea,  from 


opposite 
defeat  of 


the  island  fc^rla,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

AEGALfiOS,  a  roounUln  in  Attica 
Salamis,  from  which  Xerxes  saw  the 
his  fleet,  H.0. 480. 

AEGItES  (-um),  the  Goat  Islands,  were  8 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Dre- 
panum  and  Lilybaeum,  near  which  the  Ro- 
mans gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
glnianit,  and  thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war 
to  an  end,  B.0. 841.  The  islands  were  Aegasa 
or  Capraria,  Phorbantia,  and  Hldra. 
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AEGfiUlA  or  fiQ2RlA  (^e),  one  of  the 
Cameuae  in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom 
Noma  received  bis  infltmctiona  respecting  the 
forms  of  worship  which  he  introduced.  The 
grove  in  which  the  liing  had  his  interviews 
with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well  gnshed 
forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  oy  him 
to  the  Caroenae.  The  Roman  legends  point 
ont  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Arida,  and  the  other  near  Rome,  at  the 
Porta  Capena. 

AEGEdTA.    [SMnTA.] 

AEQESTUS.    CAoKSTKs.] 

ABGEUS  (-ddfl, «!.  or  el ;  oos.  -«A),  son  of  Pan- 
dion  and  king  of  Athens,  and  fltther  of  Tub- 
asus,  whom  he  begot  by  Aethra  at  Troezen. 
Theseas  afterwar&  came  to  Athens  and  re- 
stored Aeeens  to  the  throne,  of  which  be  had 
been  deprived  by  the  60  sons  of  Pallas.  When 
Theseas  went  to  Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from 
the  trlbote  it  bad  to  pay  to  Minos,  he  prom- 
ised his  fiither  to  hoist  white  sails  on  his  re- 
turn as  a  sisnal  of  his  safety.  On  approach- 
ing Attica  he  forgot  hie  promise,  and  his  fa- 
ther, perceiving  the  black  sails,  thought  that 
bis  son  had  perished,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  which,  according  to  some  traditions, 
received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean. 

AEOIALB  or  AEGIXLBA  (-es),  daughter 
or  granddaughter  of  Adrastns,  whence  she  is 
called  Adrastlne,  and  husband  of  Diomedes. 
For  details,  see  Diombdks. 

AEGIXLBA,  AEGlALUa    [Aouaia.] 

AEGliLEUS.    [Apbastds] 

ABGTDSS  (-ne),  a  patronymic  firom  Aege- 
vs,  especially  his  son  Theseus. 

AEQlIlA.  (1)  An  island  between  Crete 
and  Cythera.~(2)  An  island  W.  of  Eaboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

AJIGINA  (-ae).  a  rocky  island  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Saronlc  gulf,  about  200  stadia  in 


circnmference,  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  Aegina,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus.  who  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacos. 
As  the  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zena 
(Jupiter)  changed  the  ants  into  men  (Myr- 
miaones),  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  It  was 
first  colonized  by  Achaeans,  and  afterwards 
by  Dorians  from  fipidaums.  whence  the  Doric 
dialect  and  customs  prevailed  in  the  island. 
It  was  subject  to  the  Argive  Phldon,  who  is 
said  to  have  established  a  silver  mint  in  the 
island.  It  early  became  a  place  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  its  silver  coinage  was 
the  sUndard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  sutes.  In 
the  sixth  century  B.a  Aegina  became  inde- 
pendent, and  for  a  century  nefore  the  Persian 
war  was  a  prosperous  and  powerfiil  state.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  art. 
In  B.0. 48»  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
the  island  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  N.  W.  of  the  island  there  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  contained  the  Aeacoum  or 
temple  of  Aeacns,  and  on  a  hill  in  the  N.BL 
of  the  island  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  Panhellenins,  the  ruinB  of 
which  are  still  extant. 

AEGlNlUM.  a  town  of  the  Tymphaei  in 
Tbessaly,  on  the  confines  of  Athamania. 

AEGlPLANCTUS  (-1)  M0N8,  a  mountain 
in  Megaria. 

AEGTRA  (-ae),  formerly  Hyperesia,  one  of 
the  12  towns  of  Achala,  situated  on  a  ateep 
hill. 

AEGIRUSSA  (-ae),  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
Aeolis  In  Asia  Minor. 

AEGISTHUS  (-i),  son  of  Thyestes  by  his 
own  daughter  Pelopia.  He  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  and  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Atrens. 
Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  these 
tragic  events :  and  we  learn  lW)m  him  only 
that  AegisthuB  succeeded  his  father  Thyestes 
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in  a  part  of  his  dominlona.  Aeriiithas  took 
DO  part  io  the  Trojan  war,  and  dnriog  the 
ab^ce  of  Agamemnon  he  iiednced  his  wife 
Cljtemnestra.  He  murdered  Agamemnon  on 
bill  return  home,  and  reigned  7  years  orer 
Mjcenae.  In  the  Sih,  Oreetea,  the  f  on  of  Aga- 
memnon, arenged  the  death  of  hit  fother  Dj 
putting  the  adulterer  to  death. 

AEGIUM  (-1),  one  of  the  18  towna  of  Acha- 
ia,  and  the  capital  after  the  deatraction  oi 
Helice. 

AEGLfi  (^),  that  la,  **  Brightneea"  or 
"  Splendor,**  the  name  of  several  nymphs. 

ASGOS-POTlMOS,  the  "  goafs  river,"  a 
small  river,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
it,  in  the  Thracian  Cbersonesus,  flowing  into 
the  Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were 
defeated  hy  Lysander,  B.a  4/Oli, 

AEGTPTUS  (-1).  king  of  Aegypt,  son  of  Be- 
Ids.  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus.  Aegyptus 
bad  SO  sons,  and  bis  brother  Danans  60  daogh- 
tera.  Danaos,  fearing?  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
fled  with  his  danghters  to  Argoe  in  Pelopon- 
nesns.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons 
of  Aegyptna,  who  demanded  his  danghters 
for  their  wivea.  Banana  complied  with  their 
reaoest,  bnt  to  each  of  his  danghters  he  gave 
a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  tneir 
basbaiuis  in  the  bridal  night«  All  the  sons 
of  AegTptns  were  thus  murdered,  with  the 
exception  of  Lyncens,  who  was  saved  by  Hy- 
pemnestrn. 

AEGYPTUS  (-i :  Effi/pC^,  a  conntrr  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  Africa,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  K  by  Palestine, 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S. 
by  Aethiopla,  the  division  between  the  two 
coButries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  tbe  Nile,  doee  to  Syene,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  From  Syene  the 
Nile  flows  dne  N.  for  about  500  miles,  through 
a  valley  whoee  average  breadth  is  about  7 
miles,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below  Mem- 
phia.  Here  tbe  river  divides  into  branches 
n  in  ancient  time,  bnt  now  only  8),  which 
flow  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  Delta^  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  whole  district  thns  described  is  period- 
Icallv  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of 
tbe  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The  river, 
in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a  rich  deposit  of 
flne  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt.  All 
beyond  tJie  reach  of  the  innndntion  is  rock 
or  sand.  Hence  Egypt  was  called  the  "  Gift 
of  the  Nile.**  The  outlving  portions  of  an- 
cient Bgjpt  consisted  of  8  cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oasea),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western 
or  Libyan  Desert  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a  highly  civilized  people,  under  a 
settled  monarchical  government,  divided  into 
castes,  the  highest  or  which  was  composed  of 
the  priesta.  its  ancient  history  may  be  di- 
vided into  4  great  periods : — (1)  From  the  ear- 
liest timea  to  its  conquest  by  Cambvses,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  na- 
tive princes.  The  last  of  them,  Psammeni- 
tafl«  was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byaes  in  b.c.  S2S,  when  Egvpt  became  a  prov- 
mce  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance  with 


the  country  and  its  river  (which  ia  also  called 
K'tfvwrot,  (ML  ziv.  2S),  and  refer  to  the  wealth 
and  splendor  of  "  Thebes  with  the  Hundred 
Gates.'*  (8)  From  the  Persian  conquest  in 
58ft,  to  the  transference  of  their  dominion  to 
the  Macedonians  in  338.  This  period  was 
one  of  almost  constant  struggles  between  the 
Egyptians  and  their  conquerors.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Eeypt  was  visited  by 
Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  such  aa 
Hellanlcns,  Herodotus,  Anaxagr>raB,  Plato, 
and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  through  personal  ob- 
servation. (3)  The  dvnastv  of  Macedonian 
kings,  from  the  acceiiffion  of  Ptolemv,  the  son 
of  Oigus,  in  823,  down  to  80,  when  fegypt  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Alex- 
ander, after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  gave 
orders  for  the  building  of  Alexandria.  [Alex- 
AifnaiA.!  (4)  Egypt  under  the  Romans  down 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Arnbs  in  a.o.  6.38.  As 
a  Roman  province,  Egypt  waa*  one  or  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  empire.  The  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  its  i>OBiiion  between  En- 
rope  and  Arabia  and  Inula,  tuirether  with  the 
possession  of  such  a  port  as  AlexHndrla,  gave 
it  the  full  beneflt  of  the  two  great  s«)nrce8  of 
wealth,  agriculture  and  commerce.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  country  was  divided  Into 
(1)  The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  (2)  the  Hep- 
tanoniis,  or  Middle  Egypt:  (8)  the  Tliebnis, 
or  Upper  Egypt:  and  ft  was  further  subdi- 
vided into  SO  nomes  or  goveniments. 

AELANA  (-ae),  the  Elath  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  town  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanltes,  from  the  name 
of  the  town. 

AELlA  (-ae),  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem 
after  its  restoration  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Aellus  Hadrianus. 

AELUNUS  (-1),  CLAUDIUS  (-I\  was  bom 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  wrote  two  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us ;  one  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous history  in  14  books,  called  Varia  Historia ; 
and  the  other  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals 
in  17  books,  called  De  Animaliuvi  Xaturd. 

ABLlUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  eens  at 
Home,  divided  into  the  families  of  OaUtia,  La- 
mia.PaffuSj  and  Tttbero. 

AELLO  (-us),  one  of  the  Harpiea.  [Has- 
pTiAa.] 

AEMfLIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  8d  daughter  of 
L.  Aeroilius  Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  the  wife  of  Sclpio  Africanns  L 
and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Oracchl.^2)  Aemilia  Le- 
pida.    rLKriDA.] 

AEMILIA  (-ae)  VIA  (-ae),  made  by  M.  Ae- 
mllins  Lepidns,  cos.  n.o.  187,  continued  the 
Via  Flominia  from  Ariminum,  and  traversed 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  through  Bononia. 
Mntlna,  Parma,  Placentia  (where  it  crossed 
the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly continned  ns  far  as  Aqnileia. 

AEMtLlXNUS  (-1),  an  agnomen  of  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sclpio  Africanns  the  younger,  aa  the 
son  of  L.  Aemillus  Paulus.    [Soipio.] 

AEMILIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  patrician  gentea  at  Rome,  the 
chief  members  of  which  are  given  nuder  their 
samames  LKPmca,  Paulub,  and  SoArars. 

ABNlRlA,  also  called  PlTHEcCSA  and 
iNlRlME  {I»:hia)y  a  volcauic  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Naples,  under  which  the  Roman  poets  rep- 
resented Typhoeus  as  lying. 

AENfilDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  f^om  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  s(m  Ascanius  or  Inlas,  and 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended 
ft'om  him.  such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Romans 
In  general. 

AENEIS  (-ae ;  voc  -fl),  the  Trojan  hero. 
Homeric  Story. — Aeneas  was  the  son  of  An- 
chises  and  Aphrodltfi  (Venns),  and  was  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  He  was  brought  up  at  Dar- 
danns.  In  the  house  of  Alcatnons,  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister.  At  first  he  took  no  part 
in  ihe  Trojan  war ;  and  it  was  not  till  Achil- 
les attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians 
against  the  Greeks.  Henceforth  Aeneas  and 
Hector  appear  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  is 
beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  is  saved  In  battle  by  the  gods : 


Aeneas,  followed  by  AtcaiiiiM,  und  eanying  Ancbleee  firom 
bnrntnfr  Troy. 

Aphrodftu  carried  him  off  when  he  was  wound- 
ea  bv  Dioniede»,  and  Potceidon  (Neptune) 
saved  him  when  he  was  on  the  point  ofperish- 
ing  by  the  hands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  emigration  of  Aeneas  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  he 
evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his  descend- 
ants as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  Later  Stories.— JAoBt 
accounts  agi'ee  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
Aenens  withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his 
frieuds  and  the  imajzes  of  the  gods,  especially 
that  of  Pallas  {PaUadium) ;  and  that  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  finally 
settled  at  Latium  in  Italv,  where  he  became 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romans.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  be 


reached  Latinm  Is  given  by  Virgil  in  his  Ae- 
neid.  Aft«r  visiting  Epirus  and  Sicily,  be  was 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  met  with  Dido.  [Dioo.]  He  then  sailed 
to  Latium,  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Latiuus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  Here 
Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium,  called 
after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  whom 
he  married.  Turnus,  to  whom  Lavinia  had 
been  betrothed,  made  war  against  Latinus 
and  Aeneas.  Latinus  fell  in  the  first  battle, 
and  l^irnus  was  subsequently  slain  by  Aene- 
as ;  whereupon,  after  the  death  of  Latinus, 
Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  were  united 
into  one.  Soon  after  this  Aeneas  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Rntulians  who  were  assisted 
by  Mezeutius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  As  his 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
or  that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Nu  raid  us. 
The  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  To  the  father  and  native  aod. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  7 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all 
the  events  in  Italy^  ftom  the  landing  to  the 
death  of  Turnus,  w^ithin  the  space  of  20  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from 
the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  believed  at 
an  early  period,  but  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation. 

AENEiS  SILVIUS  (-1),  son  of  Silvlns,  and 
grandson  of  Asc4tnius,  is  the  3d  in  the  list  of 
the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latinm. 

AENESlDEMUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  skeptic, 
born  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  wrote  several  works, 
but  none  of  them  have  come  down  to  na. 

AENliNES  (-um),  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  in  southern 
The}?saly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrys,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spercheus. 

AENUS  (-i).  (1)  An  ancient  town  In  Thrace, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad,  colonized  by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia 
Minor.  Virgil  supposes  it  to  have  been  built 
by  Aeneas.— (2)  (inn)  a  river  in  Rhaetla,  the 
boundary  between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

AEOLES  (-um)  or  AEOlJfl  (-6nim),  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  firom  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Helen.  [Aeolus.  No.  1.]  They  originally 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from  whence  they  spread 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  settled 
in  Akolib  in  Asia  Minor,  ana  in  the  island  of 

AEOLIAE  INStTLAE  (-amm :  LipaH  lO- 
ands),  a  group  of  Islands  N.E.  of  Sicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigneo.  Vir- 
gil accordingly  speaks  of  only  cme  Aeolian 
island,  supposed  to  be  Strongyle  or  Llpara. 
These  islands  were  also  called  Hephaem*ideM 
or  Vulrdnhae^  because  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan 
was  believed  to  have  his  workshop  In  one  of 
them  called  Hiera.  They  were  also  named 
Lipdrenees,  from  Lip&ra,  the  largest  of  them. 

AEOLlDfiS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athsmas,  Cretheua, 
Sisyphus,  Salmonens,  etc.,  and  to  his  grand- 
sons, as  Cephalus,Ulysses,  and  Phrizns.  A«o- 
LiB  is  the  pfttronymic  of  the  female  deecend* 
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ahU  of  Aeolasy  gireu  to  his  dtaghten  Canftce 
and  Alcyone. 

AEOLIS  (-ldi«)  or  AEOLIA  (-ae),  a  district 
of  Mrsia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  peonled  by  Aeo- 
lian Oreeki>,  wbo^e  cities  extenaed  from  the 
Troad  along  the  shores  of  the  Aeiraenn  to  the 
river  Uermaa.  In  early  times  their  18  most 
important  cities  were  independeot,  and  form- 
ed a  League.  They  were  Cyme,  Larissae,  Ne- 
ontlchos.  Temnus,  Cilia,  Notiam,  Aet^in'isa, 
Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina,  Gryn^a,  and  Smyr- 
na; but  SHYiuiAsnb«:eqnenily  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  These  cities 
were  subdued  by  Croesus,  and  were  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Persian  empire  on  the  conquest 
of  Croesus  by  Cyrua. 

AEOLUS  (-!).  (1)  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Or^eis,  and  brother  of  Doms  and  Xn- 
tbos.  He  was  the  niler  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Oreek 
nation.  His  children  are  said  to  have  been 
very  nnmerons:  but  the  most  aucieot  story 
mentioned  only  4  sons,  viz.,  Sisyphus.  Atba- 
mas,  Crethens,  and  Salmonens.  —  (2)  Son  of 
Hippoie*,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  Arne.  a  descendant  of  the  pre- 
vious Aetilns.  He  is  represented  in  U<imer 
as  the  happy  niler  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  to 
whom  Zens  had  given  dominion  over  the 
winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  excite  ac- 
cording to  his  plensure.  This  statement  of 
Homer  and  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Aeo- 
lus from  U»'AX«,  led  to  Aeolus  being  regarded 
in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of  the 
winds,  which  he  kept  Inclosed  in  a  mountain. 

AEPtTUS  (-i).  (1)  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  whom  a jpart  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytia.— (2)  Toangest  pou  of  the  Her- 
aclid  Cresphontes,  king  or  Messenia,  and  of 
Merope^anghler  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cyp- 
aelns.  When  his  father  and  brothers  were 
murdered  dnring  an  insurrection,  Aepytns, 
who  was  with  his  grandfather  Cyiiselnn,  alone 
escaped.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes  was 
meantime  occupied  by  Polvphonles,  who 
forced  Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When 
Aepytns  had  grown  to  manhood  he  returned 
to  his  kingdom,  and  put  Polyphonies  to 
death.  From  him  the  kings  of  Mesr^enia  were 
called  Aepytids,  instead  of  the  more  general 
name  Heraclids. 

AEQITI  (-6rum),  AEQUlCOLI  (-flrum), 
AEQUlCOLiE  (-arum),  AEQUlCtLXNI 
(•4irura),  an  ancient  and  warlike  petiple  of  It- 
aly, dwelling  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio 
in* the  mountains  forming  the  eastern  bound- 
arv  of  Latinm,  and  between  the  Laliui,  Sab- 
inl,  Hemicf ,  nnd  Msrsi.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the  same  race,  they 
carrietl  on  constant bostilities  with  Rome,  but 
were  finally  snbdued  in  B.a  802.  One  of  their 
chief  seats  was  Mount  Algidns,  from  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  make  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions. 

AEQn  FALISCL    [Fai.ibii.] 

XSBOpB  (-es),  dnnghterofCatreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  wife  of  Plisthenes,  the  pon  of  Atre- 
os,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of 
Plisthenes,  Aerope  married  Atrens :  and  her 
two  ions,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were 


generally  believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope 
was  faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thy- 
cstes. 

AESXCUS  (-1),  son  of  Priam  and  Alexir- 
rho£,  full  In  love  with  Heflperia,  the  daughter 
of  Cebren,  and  while  he  wh»  pursuing  her,  t«he 
was  stung  by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  wtis 
changed  by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird. 

AESAR  (-4ris)  or  AESARl'S  (-1),  a  river 
near  Croton  in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

AESCHlNES  (-ip).  (1)  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor, born  U.O.  38i>,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus 
and  Glaucothea.  In  bis  youth  he  asKisted  his 
father  in  his  hchool ;  he  next  acred  as  Hecrela- 
ry  to  Arii>tophon,  and  afterwards  to  Enbuluu ; 
be  subsequently  tried  his  fortune  as  an  act- 
or, but  was  unsuccessftil ;  and  at  length,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  came  for- 
ward as  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation.  In  847  he  was  sent  along 
with  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  10  embahsa- 
dors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From 
thin  time  he  appears  as  the  ft-iend  of  the  Mxce- 
donlan  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of  Demos- 
thenes. Shortly  afterwards  AeschineM  formed 
one  of  a  second  embassy  sent  to  Philip,  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  accuned  by  Ti- 
marchtis.  He  evaded  the  danger  by  bringing 
forward  a  counter-accusation  against  Timar- 
chut*  (345),  showing  that  the  moral  conduct  of 
his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no  ri«,'hl  to 
Hpeuk  l)efore  the  people.  The  speech  in  which 
AeiiichineH  attacked  Timarchus  i»  still  extant: 
Timarchus  was  condemned,  and  Aeschines 
gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  34H  Demos- 
thenes renewed  the  charge  against  Aencliines 
of  treachery  during  his  second  enilmswy  to 
Philip.  This  charge  of  Demopiheuen  (/v  FaUa 
Ltgatione)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as 
a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered  it  in  a 
similar  memorial  on  the  embas»*y,  which  was 
likewiiie  published.  After  the  l>jittle  of  Chae- 
ronea  in  838,  which  gave  Philip  the  suprema- 
cy in  Greece,  Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demos- 
thenes should  be  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre  at  the  great 
Dionysa.  Aeschines  in  consequence  aei  used 
Ctesiphon  ;  but  he  did  not  pro.«ecute  the 
char^re  till  8  years  later,  330.  The  ppeech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is  extant, 
and  was  answered  by  Demonthenes  in  his  cel- 
ebrated oration  on  the  Crown.  Ae8chine8  was 
defeated,  and  withdrew  from  Athene.  He 
went  to  Aula  Minor,  and  at  length  e>»tablit»hed 
a  school  of  eloquence  at  Khodew.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of 
his  hearers  expressed  their  ai»toniHhmeni  at 
his  defeat,  he  replied,*'  You  would  cease  to  be 
astonished  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenen." 
From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Samos,  where  he 
died  in  314.— (2)  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He 
wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the  3  which  have 
come  down  to  tis  under  his  name  are  not  gen- 
uine. 

AESCHYLUS  (A),  the  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Enphorion,  was  born  at  Elen- 
sis  in  Attica,  ico.  628.  At  the  age  of  25  (499) 
be  made  his  first  appei^SLUce  as  a  competitor 
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killing:  him,  while  others  mt  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  weaooo  of  Paris.  Others, 
agnln,  relate  that  Achilles  loved  Pulyxena,  a 
dHOKhter  of  Priaoi,  aud,  templed  hy  the  prom- 
ii<e  tnat  he  should  receive  her  as  his  wife  if 
he  woald  join  the  Trojans,  he  went  without 
arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra, 
and  was  assasHiaaUd  there  by  Paris.  His 
body  was  rescued  bj  Ulysses  and  AJax  the 
Telamonian ;  his  armor  was  promised  by  The> 
titt  to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the  two  heroes 
who  had  rescued  his  body.  CAjaz.]  After 
his  death  Achilles  became  one  of  the  judges 
io  the  lower  world,  and  dwelt  in  the  islands 
of  the  bletu*ed,  where  he  was  united  toMedda 
or  Iphigeoia. 

ACUILLKUM  (-i),  a  town  near  the  promon- 
tory Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  where  AchlHes  was 
SDpposed  to  have  been  buried. 

ACUILLIDSS  <>ae},  a  patronymic  of  Pyr- 
rhns,  son  of  Achillea. 

ICUIVI  (-6nim),  the  name  of  the  Achaei 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  freouently  used,  like 
Achaei,  to  aignify  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

[AOUAXL] 

ACHRIDINA  OB  ACRlDTNA.    [Syeaou- 

SAK.] 

IClDXLtA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Venus,  from 
the  well  Acidiilins  near  Orchomenos,  where 
she  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces. 

ICILIUS  QLABRIO.    LGlasbio.] 

ICIS  (-is  or  Idis),  son  of  Faunas  and  Sy- 
maethis,  beloved  by  the  nvmph  Galatea,  and 
crashed  by  Polyptaemufs  the  Cvdop,  through 
jealousy,  under  a  huge  n>ck.  His  blood,  gush- 
ing forth  flri»in  under  the  rock,  was  changed 
by  the  nymph  into  the  river  Acis  or  Acinins 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna.  This  story  is 
perhaps  only  a  happy  fiction  suggested  bv  the 
manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock. 

ACMOnXDBS  (-ae),  one  of  the  three  <>- 
elopes  in  Ovid,  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Vu^ 
gil  and  aa  Arges  in  other  accx>unts. 

ACOETSS  (-ae),  a  sailor  who  was  saved  by 
Bacchus  when  his  companions  were  destroy- 
ed, because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god. 

iCJONTlUS  (-!),  a  beautiftil  youth  of  the 
Island  of  Ceos.  Having  come  to  Delos  to  cel- 
ebrate the  flestival  of  uiana,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Cydippe,the  daughter  of  a  noble  Athe- 
nian. In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting  before 
the  temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  to  her  an  ap- 
ple upon  which  he  had  written  the  words, "  I 
swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Acontiua."  The  nurse  took  up  the  apple  and 
banded  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read  aloud  what 
was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw  the  ap- 
ple away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow :  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  aoout  to  marry  another  man, 
at  length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in 
marringe  to  Acontius. 

ACRAB  (-arum),  a  town  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  10  atadla  from  the  river  Anapns, 
foQoded  by  the  Syracnsans  TO  years  after  the 
foandation  of  their  own  city. 
BS 


ACRABPHIA  (-ae),  ACRABPHtAB 
(-arum),  or  ACRAKPUiUM  (-i),  a  town  In 
Boeotia,  on  the  lake  Copals. 
ACRlGAS  (-antis).  [AoaiOBNTirif.] 
1CRI8I0NC  (-6s),  a  patronymic  of  Danafi. 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseui*,  grandson  of 
Acnsius,  waa  called  in  the  same  way  Acri- 
slonladus. 

ICltlSlUS  (-1),  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos. 
graudMon  of  Lyiiceus,  and  great-grandsou  of 
Danaua.  An  oracle  had  declnrad  that  Dauae, 
the  daughter  of  Acrisius.  would  give  birth  to 
a  son  wtio  would  kill  bit*  graudfather.  For 
this  reason  he  kept  Dannu  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
terraneons  apartment,  or  in  a  brazen  tower. 
Bat  here  she  became  the  mother  of  I'erheua, 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  vinited  her  in  a  show- 
er of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered  mother  and  child 
to  be  exposed  on  the  ^eu  in  a  chest :  but  the 
chest  floated  towards  the  island  of  Seriphutt, 
where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to 
the  fulflllment  of  the  oracle,  see  Pikbeos. 

ACROCKRAUNIA  (-drum),  a  promontory 
in  Bpirns,  jutting  out  into  the  Ionian  sea,  the 
moat  westerly  part  of  the  Ceraunii  Montes. 
The  coast  of  the  Acrocerauuia  was  dangeroua 
to  ships,  wheuoe  Horace  speaks  of  n^amM 
4eopfuo»  Aeroceraunia. 
ACROPOLIS.  (Atukwar.! 
ACROTUOUM  (-i)  or  ACROTHOI  (-5mm), 
a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Athos. 

ACTA  EON  (-&nis).  a  celebrated  huntsman, 
son  of  Aristaens  and  Autonod,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  One  day.  as  he  was  hunting,  he  saw 
Artemis  (Diana)  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  U)rm 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  00  dogs  on  Mount 
Cithaeron. 

ACTAEUS  (-1),  the  earliest  king  of  Attica. 
The  adjective  Actaeus  is  used  by  the  poets  in 
the  sense  of  Attic  or  Athenian. 

ACTB  (-«s),  properly  a  piece  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  sesl  and  attached  to  another 
larger  piece  of  land,  but  not  oecessarllv  bv  a 
narrow  neck.  (1)  An  ancient  name  of  Attfca, 
used  especially  by  the  poets.  Hence  Oriihyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erectheus,  king  of  Athene,  ia 
called  Actias  by  Virgil.— (2)  The  peninsula 
between  the  Strymomc  and  Singitic  gulfs  on 
which  Monnt  Athos  is. 

ACTIUM  (-1 :  La  Punta,  not  Azio\  a  prom- 
ontory in  Acamania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  gnlt  off  which  Augustas  gnined 
the  celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and  Cle- 
opatra, on  September  2,  b.o.  81.  At  Actium 
there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence 
called  Aetiacwt  and  Aettus.  This  temnle  was 
beautified  by  Augustus,  who  eftablit^ned,  or 
rather  revived,  a  festival  to  Apollo,  called  Ac- 
fia,  and  erected  Nioopolis  on  the  opposite 
coast,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory.  A 
few  buildings  sprung  up  around  the  temple 
at  Actium,  but  tne  place  was  only  a  kind  of 
suburb  of  Nicopolis. 
ACTlUS.    [Attius.1 

ACTOR  (-iris).  (1)  Son  of  Deion  and  DIo- 
medea,  father  of  Menoetlus,  and  grandfather 
of  Patrodus.— (2)  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  of 
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whose  conqaered  lance  Tnrnus  made  a  boast 
This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  Actorin  apolium  for  any  poor  spoil. 

ACT0KIDB8  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  de- 
scendants of  an  Actor,  aucb  as  Patroclus, 
Krittia9,  Eorytas,  and  Cteaios. 

ADDtA  (-ae :  Adda),  a  river  of  Oallia  Clsal- 

Iiia,  rising  In  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  flow- 
ing through  the  Lacns  Lariaa  (L.  di  Cumo) 
into  the  Vo.  ab<)nt  8  miles  above  Cremona. 

ADUERBAL  (-ulls).    [JcJOuarnA.] 

ADIABBnE  (-C-s),  a  district  of  Assyria,  K 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lycnts 
called  Zabutiis  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branchci} 
of  theTigiis. 

ADMfiTUS  (-1).  (1)  King  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly.  sued  fur  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of 
Peliats  who  promised  her  on  condition  that 
he  should  come  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions 
and  boars.  This  task  Admetus  perfornie<l  by 
the  assistance  of  Apollo.  The  god  tended  the 
flocks  of  AdmetQs  for  9  years,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  having  slain  the 
Cyclops.  Apollo  prevailed  upon  the  Moirae 
or  Fates  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance 
from  death  u  his  father,  mother,  or  wife 
would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his  stead, 
buL  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.— (2)  King  of  the  Molossianii,  to 
whom  TuKuiBTooLVH  fled  for  protection  when 
pursued  ae  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pansa- 
ulas. 

ADONIS  (-is  or  Idls).  (1)  A  beantifhl 
youth,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  diiughter  Smyr- 
na or  Myrrha.  He  was  beloved  by  Aphro- 
dite (Venus),  but  he  died  of  a  wound  which 


DMth  of  AdonU.    (A  Palntiog  fnqnd  at  PompciL) 


he  received  fh)m  a  boar  during  the  chase. 
The  flower  anemone  sprung  fVom  his  blood. 
The  grief  of  the  goddess  at  nis  death  was  so 

{freat  that  the  pods  of  the  lower  world  al- 
owed  him  to  spend  six  months  of  every  year 
with  Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship 
of  Adouls  was  of  Phoenician  oridn,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  reference  to  the  death  of 


nature  in  winter  and  to  its  revival  Id  spring: 
hence  Adonis  spends  0  months  in  the  lower 
and  6  months  In  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  In  an- 
nual festivals  {Adonia)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
In  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.  —  (2)  A 
■mall  river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  in  the  range 
of  LI  ban  us. 

ADRAMYTTlUM  or  lUM  (-1),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tinm,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

ADRJLNA  <-ae:  Eder),  a  river  in  Germany, 
flowing  Into  the  Fulda  near  Cnssel. 

ADRASTU8  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Talaus,  king 
of  Argos.  Being  expelled  from  Argos  bv  Am- 
phiaruus,  he  fled  to  Poiybus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon, 
and  instituted  the  Nemean  games.  After- 
wards he  became  reconciled  to  Amphiaruus, 
and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  He 
married  his  two  daughters  Delnyle  and  Argla, 
the  former  to  Tydens  of  Cnlydon,  and  the 
latter  to  Polynlces  of  Thebe«,  both  fugitives 
from  their  native  countries.  He  then  prepared 
to  restore  Polynlces  to  Thebes,  who  nud  been 
ex|)elled  by  his  bn>ther  Eleorles,  althou<rb 
Amphiaraus  foretold  that  all  who  should  en- 
gage in  the  war  should  perisli,  with  the  ex- 
cemion  of  Adn.s  us.  Thus  arose  the  celebra- 
ted war  of  the  *' Seven  against  Thebes,"  In 
which  Adrastutt  was  Joined  bv  8  other  heroes, 
viz.,  Polynlces,  Tydeus^mphiaraus,  Capaue- 
us,  HippomMon,  and  Parinenoptiens.  This 
war  ended  as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus 
had  predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Arion,  the  gift 
of  Hercules.    Ten  years  afterwards,  Adrastus 

J>ersuaded  the  6  sous  of  the  heroes  who  had 
alien  in  the  war  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
Thebes,  and  Amphiaraus  now  promised  suc- 
cess. This  war  is  known  as  tne  war  of  the 
**  Epigonr*  or  descendants.  Thebes  was  tak- 
en and  razed  to  t  he  ground.  The  only  A  rgi ve 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war  was  Aegialeus,  the 
son  of  Adrastus :  the  latter  died  of  grief  at 
Megara  on  his  return  to  Argos,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  former  city.  The  leeends  about 
Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  againsl  Theben 
famished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as  well 
as  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  —  (2)  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  having  unintention- 
ally killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  re- 
ceived him  kindly.  While  hunting,  he  acci- 
dentally killed  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and 
in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

ADRlA  or  HADRiA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  In 
Gallia  Cisalplna,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Po  and  the  A  thesis  {Adipe),  from  which  the 
Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.  It  was  original- 
ly a  powerfhl  town  of  the  Etruscans.— (2)  A 
town  of  Picenum  In  Italy,  and  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony,  at  which  place  the  family  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  lived. 

ADRiA  (-se)  or  MARE  ADRliTlClTM,also 
MARE  SUPERUM,  so  called  fh)m  the  towo 
Adria  [No.  1],  was,  In  its  widest  signiflcation, 
the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  W.,  and  Illyri- 
cum,  Epirus,  and  Greece  on  the  E.  Bj  the 
Greeks  the  name  Adrian  was  only  applied  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  sea,  the  southern  part 
being  called  the  Ionian  sea. 
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ADRllNUS.    CHadsiakcs.] 
ADRCMETUM.    [HADKrMiTVM.] 
ADUATtTCA  (-ae),  •  CMtle  of  the  Bbarones 
in  Qaal,  probably  the  siune  aa  the  later  Adoaca 
ToDgromm  (Tangent), 

ADUATCCI  or  ADUATlCI  (-6nim),  a  pow- 
erfal  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  Id  the  time  of 
Caesar,  were  the  descendaniB  of  the  Clmbri 
aud  Tentoni,  and  lived  between  the  Scaldii 
{Sehelde)  and  Moaa  {Maaa). 
ADtLA  (-ae)  M0N8.  [Alfis.] 
AD€LX  (-ea)  or  ADttLIS  (-is),  a  marftime 
citT  of  Aethopla,  on  a  bay  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  Adalitanns  Slnaa.  It  fell  into  the  pow- 
er of  the  Aozamitae,  for  whose  trade  it  be- 
came the  great  emporiam.  Here  was  foaod 
the  MonumaUwn  Aduiitanum^  a  Greek  in- 
■crtptioD  recoQDtin^  the  conqoeeta  of  Ptolemy 
IL  Eaergetee  in  Aeia  and  Thrace. 

ADYRMlCHlDAE  (-amm),  a  Libyan  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  haye  once  pueeeMed  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Canopic  mouth  | 
of  the  Mile  to  the  CatabAthrons  HiUor,  bnt 
were  afterwards  pressed  ftirther  inland. 

ASA  (-ae),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either 
a  part  of  Colchis  or  another  name  for  the 
country. 

AEAClDfiS  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Aeacns,  as  Pelens.  Telamon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  son  of  Pe- 
leos,  and  grandson  of  Aeacus ;  F^rhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  and  great-grandson  of  Aeacns ; 
and  Pyrrhn^  king  of  Rplms,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Achilles. 

ABlCUS  (-1),  son  of  Zens  (Jopiter)  and  Ae- 
glna,  a  daughter  of  the  riyer-gnd  Asopns,  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  which  derived 
Its  name  from  his  mother.  [As«ina.]  Some 
traditiona  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacns, 
Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zens 
changed  the  ants  of  the  island  into  men  (Myr- 
midones),  over  whom  Aeacns  ruled.  Aeacus 
was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  Justice  and 

m,  and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the 
ges  in  Hades. 
ABABA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Circe,  the  sis- 
ter of  Aeetes,  was  believed  to  have  inhabited 
a  small  island  of  this  name  off  the  coast  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
main  land,  and  formed  the  promontory  of  Clr- 
ceiL  Hence  magic  arts  are  called  A  eaeae  arte* 
and  Ataea  carmina.  Telegone,  the  son  of 
Ciroe,  and  founder  of  Tuscninm,  la  also  called 

AttUUM, 

AAEA&    CAoiTB.} 

AECULXNUM  or  AECLlNTTH  (i),  a  town 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Samninm,  a  few  milee  8.  of 
Beneventnm. 

XBDON  (-onia),  daughter  of  Pandarens  of 
Bphesus,  wife  of  Zetbus,  kinfr  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itylns.  Bnvious  of  N lobe,  the  wife 
of  her  brother  Amphion.  who  had  6  sons  and 
6  daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of 
Miobe's  eons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own 
son  Itylns.  Zens  (Jupiter)  relieved  her  erief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose 
melancholy  tnnes  are  renresented  as  AMon's 
lamentations  for  her  child. 

ABD'Ol  or  HBDtyi  (-drum),  one  of  the  most 


EDwerftal  people  in  Oanl,  lived  between  the 
iger  (Loire)  and  the  Arar(&Kme).  Thevwere 
the  first  Gallic  people  who  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  called 
"  brothers  and  relatione. "  On  Caesar'a  arrival 
in  Gaul,  11.0. 68,  ihey  were  subject  to  Ariovia- 
tna,  bnt  were  restored  by  Caeaar  to  their  for- 
mer power.    Their  principal  town  waa  Bi- 

SaAOTB. 

AESTCS  or  ABlTA  (-ae),  son  of  Helios 
(the  Sun)  and  Perseia,  and  father  of  Medte 
and  Absyrtns.  He  waa  king  of  Colchia  at  the 
time  when  Phrixna  brouKht  thither  the  golden 
fleece.  Pur  the  remainder  of  hia  biatory,  aee 
ABavBTTTB,  Aboonadtak,  Jasok,  Mkdka. 

ABBTIS  (-Idis),  AEBTlAS  (-Adis),  and 
ABBTImB  (-es),  patronymics  of  Medea, 
daughter  of  Aeetes. 

AEGAB  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  Achaia^n 
the  Crathia,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Po- 
eeidon  (Meptnne),  oriffinallv  one  of  the  19 
Achaean  towna,  but  \Xm  inbabitanta  aubee- 

Suently  removed  to  Aegira — ^2)  A  town  in 
Imathia,  in  Macedonia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Macedonia  and  the  burial-place  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  It  was  also  called  Bdessa.— (3) 
A  town  In  Euboea,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called  Aegaeua.— 
(4)  Also  AaOAKAB,  one  of  the  18  cities  4}f  Aeo- 
lis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hyllus.— (5)  A  eea-port  town  of  Cilicia. 

AEGAEON  (-dnis),Bon  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
by  Gaea  (Earth).  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers 
Gyee  or  Gyges  and  Cuttns  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are  described 
as  huge  monsters  with  100  arms  and  60  heads. 
Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid  under 
the  name  of  Briarens  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  by  Homer,  who  says  that 
men  called  nim  Aegaeon,  but  the  gods  Bria- 
rens. According  to  tbe  must  ancient  tradition, 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  conquered  the  Ti- 
tans when  they  made  war  upon  the  goda,  and 
aecured  the  victory  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who 
thrust  the  Tltana  into  Tartarus,  and  placed 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothera  to  guard  them.  Oth- 
er legenda  represent  Aegaeon  aa  one  of  the 
giants  who  attacked  Olympus ;  and  manv  wri- 
ters represent  him  aa  a  miarine  god  living  in 
the  Aegaean  sea. 

AEGABUM  (-i)  MARE,  the  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea  now  called  tbe  Archipelaao.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and  on  the  K  by 
Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  southern  part 
two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cycladcs,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Myrtoan  sea.  and  the 
Sporades,  lying  off  the  coasts  of  Carla  and  Io- 
nia. The  part  of  the  Aegaean  which  washed 
the  Sporades  was  called  the  Icarlan  sea,  from 


the  island  loiria,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

AEGALfiOS,  a  roonnUin  in  Attica  opposite 
Salamis,  from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of 


hia  fleet,  B.0. 480. 

AEGAteS  (-um),  the  Goat  Islands,  were  8 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Dre- 
panum  and  Lilybaenm,  near  which  the  Ro- 
mana  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  thus  brought  the  flrat  Punic  war 
to  an  end,  B.0. 241.  The  islands  were  Aag&aa 
or  Capr&ria,  Phorbantia,  and  Hi^ra. 
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AEGfiKiA  or  SOSltitA  (-ae),  one  of  the 
Cameuae  Id  Roman  m jthol(^^,  from  whom 
Noma  receiyed  his  instractions  reapecUng  the 
forms  of  worship  which  he  introdaced.  The 
grove  In  which  the  king  had  his  interviews 
with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well  enshed 
forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  oy  him 
to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  lesends  point 
out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome,  at  the 
Porta  Capena. 

AEGESTA.    [Smista.] 

AEGBSTUS.    [AoKBTBB.] 

AEO£US(-dde,S,oreI;  iMx.-^XaonofPan- 
dion  and  king  of  Athena,  and  father  of  Thi- 
SKUs,  whom  he  begot  by  Aethra  at  Troezen. 
Theseoa  afterwards  came  to  Athens  and  re- 
stored Aeseas  to  the  throne,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  50  sons  of  Pallas.  When 
Thesens  went  to  Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from 
the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos,  he  prom- 
ised his  CEither  to  hoist  white  sails  on  his  re- 
turn aa  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  approach- 
ing  Attica  he  for^t  his  promise,  and  hia  fa- 
ther, perceiving  the  black  sails,  thought  that 
bis  son  had  perished,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  which,  according  to  some  traditions, 
received  fh>m  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean. 

AEGIXUE  or  AEGIXLISA  (-^s),  daughter 

ori  -  

call 

For  details,  see  Diomkoks. 

AEQiALfiA,  AEGULUS.    [Aohaia.] 

AEGIALEUS.    [Adsastus.] 

AEGTDES  (-ne),  a  patronymic  ftx)m  Aege- 
ns,  especially  nis  son  Theseus. 

AEGlLlA.  (1)  An  island  between  Crete 
and  Cythera.— (2)  An  island  W.  of  Euboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

AEGTNA  (-ae).  a  rooky  Island  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about  200  sUdia  in 


r  granddaughter  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is 
ilied  Adraetine,  and  husband  of  Dlomedea. 


circumference,  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  Aegina,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus.  who  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacna. 
As  tne  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zens 
(Jupiter)  changed  the  ants  into  men  (Myr- 
miclones),  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  It  was 
first  colonissed  by  Achaeans,  and  afterwards 
bv  Dorians  from  Epidaums.  whence  the  Doric 
dialect  and  customs  prevailed  in  the  island. 
It  waa  subject  to  the  Argive  Phldon,  who  is 
said  to  have  established  a  silver  mint  in  the 
island.  It  early  became  a  place  of  great  conor 
mercial  importance,  and  its  silver  coinage  was 
the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  Aeeina  became  inde- 
pendent, and  for  a  centurvbefore  the  Persian 
war  was  a  prosperous  and  powerful  state.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  arL 
In  D.0. 4S9  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
the  island  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  N.  W.  of  the  island  there  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  contained  the  Aeaceuro  or 
temple  of  Aeacus,  and  on  a  hill  In  the  N.B. 
of  the  island  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  PanheUenius,  the  nuns  of 
which  are  still  extant. 

AEGINIUM.  a  town  of  the  Tymphael  in 
ThessAly,  on  tne  confines  of  Athamania. 

AEGIPLANCTUS  (-1)  MONS,  a  moontaln 
in  Megnris. 

AEGIRA  (-ae),  formerly  Hyperesia,  one  of 
the  IS  towns  of  Achaia,  situated  on  a  steep 
hill. 

AEGIRUS8A  (-ae),  one  of  the  18  cities  of 
Aeolls  In  Asia  Minor. 

AEGISTHUS  (-1),  son  of  Thvestes  by  bis 
own  daughter  Pelopia.  He  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  and  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus. 
Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  these 
tragic  events ;  and  we  learn  A'om  him  only 
that  Aeglsthns  succeeded  his  father  Thyestes 


Tempi*  ol  Aegina,  rettored. 
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in  a  part  of  his  dominlonB.  AeffivthoB  took 
DO  part  Id  the  Trojan  war,  ana  during  the 
abfence  of  Agamemnon  he  Kcdoced  bis  wife 
ClTtemnestra.  He  mordered  Agamemnon  on 
bia  retnm  home,  and  reigned  T  years  orer 
MTcenae.  In  the  8th,  Orestes,  the  hon  of  Aga- 
memnon, avenged  the  death  of  hla  father  Dj 
patting  the  adulterer  to  death. 

AEGtUM  (-1),  one  of  the  18  towns  of  Acha- 
ia,  and  the  capital  after  the  destmction  of 
Helice. 

AEGLfl  (-€8),  that  is,  "Brightness"  or 
'*  Splendor,**  the  name  of  sereral  nymphs. 

AEOOS-POTlMOS,  the  "  goat*8  river,'*  a 
small  riTer.  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
it,  in  the  ThraciaD  Chersonesns,  flowing  into 
the  Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were 
defeated  by  Lysander,  B.a  40& 

AE6YPTUS  (-1),  king  of  Aegypt,  son  of  Be- 
loe.  and  twin-brother  of  Danaua  Aegyptns 
baa  90  sons,  and  hia  brother  Danans  60  daagh- 


tersL  Danans,  fearing  the  eons  of  his  brother, 
fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argne  in  Pelopon- 
sesns.  Thither  be  was  followed  by  the  sons 
of  Aegyptns,  who  demanded  his  danghtere 
for  their  wives.  Danans  compiled  with  their 
reqaest,  bat  to  each  of  his  daaghters  he  gave 
a  dagger,  with  which  thev  were  to  kill  tneir 
basbniuis  in  the  bridal  night  All  the  sons 
of  Ae^ptns  were  thus  murdered,  with  the 
exception  of  Lynceos,  who  was  saved  by  Hy- 
permnestrn. 

AEQYPTUS  (-i :  Bmpt\  a  country  in  the 
K.K  comer  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  Palestine, 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S. 
by  Aethlopla,  the  division  between  the  two 
countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  From  Syene  the 
Nile  flows  dne  N.  for  about  iSOO  miles,  through 
a  valley  whose  average  breadth  is  about  7 
miles,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below  Mem- 
phiiu  Here  the  river  divides  into  branches 
<7  in  ancient  time,  but  now  only  8),  which 
now  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  railed,  f^om 
Its  shape,  the  Delta,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  whole  district  thus  described  is  period- 
kallv  laid  imder  water  bv  the  overflowing  of 
the  Kile  from  April  to  October.  The  river. 
In  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a  rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt.  All 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Innndntion  is  rock 
or  sand.  Hence  Egypt  was  called  the  "  Gift 
of  the  Nile."  The  outlvlng  portions  of  an- 
cient Egypt  consisted  of  3  cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western 
or  Libyan  Desert  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  history  reaches  back.  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a  highly  civillxed  people,  under  a 
settled  moDarchlcal  government,  divided  into 
cartes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests,  its  ancient  history  may  be  di- 
vided into  4  great  periods :— (1)  From  the  ear- 
liest times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambvses,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  na- 
tive princes.  The  last  of  them,  Psammenl- 
tofl,  was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byses  in  n-o.  026,  when  Egypt  became  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  alight  acquaintance  with 


the  country  and  its  river  (which  Is  also  cslled 
Ai7virTor,  (XL  xiv.  28),  and  refer  to  the  wealth 
and  splendor  of  "  Thebes  with  the  Hundred 
Gates.'*  (2)  From  the  Persian  conancst  in 
526,  to  the  transference  of  their  dominion  to 
the  Macedonians  in  332.  This  period  was 
one  of  almost  constant  struggles  between  the 
Egyptians  and  their  conquerors.  It  wan  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Eevpt  was  visited  by 
Greek  historians  and  pmfosophers,  such  as 
Hellanicna,  Herodotus,  Anaxagoms,  Plato, 
and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  throa;;h  person nl  ob- 
servation. (3)  The  djTiasty  of  Macedonian 
kings,  firom  the  accej^pion  of  Ptolemv,  the  s<m 
of  I^us,  in  8*23,  down  to  80,  when  £l*;ypt  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  lex- 
ander,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  gnve 
orders  for  the  building  of  Alexandria.  [  Alex- 
AvnaiA.]  (4)  Egypt  under  the  Romany  down 
to  its  conqnen  by  the  Arabs  in  a.i>.  638.  As 
a  Roman  province,  Egypt  was*  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  portionn  of  the  empire.  The  fer^ 
tillty  of  its  soil,  and  its  pofiiiion  lietween  En- 
rope  and  Arabia  and  Inula,  together  with  the 
possession  of  such  a  port  as  Aiexnndrla,  gave 
U  the  foil  benefit  of  the  two  gtoat  sources  of 
wealth,  agriculture  and  commerce.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  country  was  divided  into 
(1)  The  Delu,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  (2)  the  Hep- 
tanomis,  or  Middle  Egvpt;  (8)  the  Thebnis, 
or  Tpper  Egypt:  and  it  was  further  snbdl- 
videa  into  36  nomM  or  govemments. 

AELXNA  (-ae),  the  Elath  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  town  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanltes,  from  the  name 
of  the  town. 

AELtA  (-ae),  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem 
after  its  restoration  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Aellus  Hadrianus. 

AELUNUS  (-i),  CLAUDIUS  (i),  was  bom 
at  Praeneste  In  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  wrote  two  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us ;  one  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous history  in  14  books,  called  Varia  Hintorla ; 
and  the  other  on  the  peculiarities  of  animala 
in  17  books,  called  De  Animalium  NaturA. 

ABLlUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  gens  at 
Rome,  divided  into  the  families  of  OaUtts,  La- 
miajPattuSy  and  Tttbero. 

AELLO  (-us),  one  of  the  Harpies.  [Hak- 
irriAK.] 

AEMILIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  8d  daughter  of 
L.  Aemillus  Paulus.  who  fell  in  the  iiattle  of 
Cannae,  was  the  wife  of  Sclpio  Af^Icanns  I. 
and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.— (2)  Aemilla  Le- 
pido.    TLkpida.] 

AEMlLlA  (-ae)  VTA  (-ae),  made  by  M.  Ae- 
millus Lepidus,  COS.  ilo.  167,  continued  the 
Via  Flamlnia  from  Ariminum,  and  traversed 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  through  Bononin. 
Mutina,  Parma,  Flacentia  (where  it  crossed 
the  Po)  to  Mediolannm.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly continned  ns  far  as  Aqulleia. 

AEMlLlANUS  (-1),  an  agnomen  of  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sclpio  Africanus  the  younger,  aa  the 
son  of  L.  Aemillus  Paulus.    [SoiPio.] 

AEMIUUS  (-i),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome,  the 
chief  members  of  which  are  given  nnder  their 
Burnames  Lkpivub,  Paulub,  and  Soafbcs. 

AENlRiA,  also  called  PiTHlCtSA  and 
TNXRIME  {I«chia)f  a  volcanic  island  off  the 
const  of  Cami)ania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Naples,  nnder  which  the  Roman  poeta  rep- 
resented TyphoeoB  bb  lying. 

AENfiXDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Ascanius  or  Inlos,  and 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended 
from  him.  snch  aa  Angnstas,  and  the  Romans 
in  general. 

AENBlS  (-ae ;  roc  -ft),  the  Trojan  hera 
Honurie  Stonj.— Aeneas  was  the  son  of  An- 
chises  and  Aphrodite  (Venns),  and  was  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  He  wbb  brought  up  at  Dnr- 
danns,  in  the  hooBe  of  Alcathons,  the  hns- 
band  of  his  sister.  At  first  he  took  no  part 
in  the  Trojan  war ;  and  it  was  not  till  Achil- 
les attacked  him  on  roonnt  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians 
against  the  OreekB.  Henceforth  Aeneas  and 
Hector  appear  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Trojans  againnt  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  is 
beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  la  saved  in  battle  by  the  gods : 


Aensas,  followed  by  AM«nIm,  iind  cwrylng  AacblMt  from 
burning  Troy. 

AphrodrtS  carried  him  off  when  he  was  wound- 
ea  by  Diomedes,  and  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
saved  him  when  be  was  on  the  point  of  iierish- 
ing  by  the  hands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes 
no  allnsiou  to  the  emigration  of  Aeneas  afier 
the  capture  of  Troy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his  descend- 
ants as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  ImUt  Stories.^Most 
accounts  agree  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
Aeneas  withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his 
friends  and  the  imnees  of  the  gods,  especially 
that  of  Pallas  {PaUadium) ;  and  that  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  Anally 
settled  at  Latinm  in  Italv,  where  he  became 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romans.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 


reached  Latinm  is  given  by  Virgil  in  bis  Ae- 
neid.  After  visiting  Epirns  and  Sicily,  he  waa 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  met  with  Dido.  [Dioo.]  He  then  sailed 
to  Latium,  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  LatiuuB,  king  of  the  Abori^uea.  Here 
Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavmium,  called 
after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  whom 
he  married.  Tnmus,  to  whom  Lavinia  had 
been  betrt)thed,  made  war  against  Latinos 
and  Aeneas.  Latinus  fell  in  the  first  battle, 
and  Turnus  was  subsequently  slain  by  Aene- 
as ;  whereupon,  after  the  death  of  LatinuB, 
Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Trojaus,  and  both  nations  were  nnited 
into  one.  Soon  after  this  Aeneas  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Rntnlians  who  were  assisted 
by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  As  hia 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
or  that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicins. 
The  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  To  the  father  and  native  god. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  7 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all 
the  events  in  Italy,  ftom  the  landing  to  the 
death  of  Turnus,  within  the  space  of  20  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Romans  fh>m 
the  Trojans  through  Aeneaa  was  believed  at 
an  early  period,  but  rests  on  no  hlBtorical 
foundation. 

AENEAS  SILVIUS  (-i),  son  of  Sllvlns,  and 
grandson  of  AscJinius,  is  the  3d  in  the  list  of 
the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latinm. 

AENEsIDEMUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  skeptic, 
born  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  wrote  several  works, 
but  none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us. 

AENliNKS  (-um),  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  in  Boutbem 
Theesaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrys,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sperchfins. 

AENUS  (-1).  (1)  An  ancient  town  in  Thrace, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad,  colonired  by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia 
Minor.  Virgil  supposes  it  to  have  been  built 
by  Aeneas— (2)  (inn)  a  river  in  Rhaeila,  the 
boundary  between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

AEOLES  (-nm)  or  AEOlII  (-drum),  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Helen.  [Akolus.  No.  1.]  They  originally 
dwelt  in  Thes^aly,  from  whence  they  spread 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  settled 
in  Akolib  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  island  of 
Lbsiioa. 

AEOlIAE  INStJ^LAE  (-amm :  Lipari  UU 
andtt),  a  group  of  islands  N.E.  of  Sicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Vir- 
gil accordingly  speaks  of  only  one  Aeolian 
island,  supposed  to  be  Strongyle  or  Lipara. 
Tbe^e  islands  were  also  called  HephaesOddeM 
or  Viilcdnia^.^  because  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan 
was  believed  to  have  his  workshop  in  one  of 
them  called  HIera.  They  M'ere  also  named 
LipdrniMn,  from  LipAra,  the  largest  of  them. 

AEOLIDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas,  CretheoB, 
Sisyphus,  Salmonens,  etc.,  and  to  his  grand- 
sons, as  Cephalns,UlyBses,  and  PhrlxuB.  Ako- 
lib is  the  patronymic  of  the  female  descend* 
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Ants  of  Aeolaa,  gtven  to  bis  dttogbten  Canace 
and  Alcyoue. 

AEOLTS  (-idis)  or  ABULIA  (-ae),  a  district 
of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  waa  peopled  by  Aeo- 
liau  Greeks,  wbo»e  cities  exieDaed  from  the 
Troad  along  tbe  abores  of  the  Ae^aeim  to  tbe 
rirer  Hermoa.  Id  early  times  tfieir  18  moat 
Important  cities  were  independent,  and  form- 
ed a  Leagne.  Tbey  were  Cyme,  Larissae,  Nc- 
nntichosj  Temnaa,  Cilln,  Notinm,  Aegirusa, 
Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina,  Orynda,  and  Smyr- 
na; bat  SnYBJiA  aabpeqaently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  These  cities 
were  subdued  by  Croesae^  and  were  incorpo- 
rated in  tbe  Persian  empire  on  the  conqaest 
of  Croesae  by  Cyrus. 

AEOLUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Hellen  and  tbe 
nymph  Ortiels,  and  brother  of  Doms  and  Xu- 
tbua.  He  was  the  ruler  of  Thesealy,  and  tbe 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Ore«k 
nation.  His  children  are  paid  to  have  been 
very  numerous:  but  tbe  moat  ancient  story 
mentioned  only  4  sons,  vis.,  Slsyphmi.  Atha- 
mas,  Cretheua,  and  Salmoueue.  —  (2)  Son  of 
Hippote9,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  Arne.  a  descendant  of  tbe  pre- 
TioUB  A&ilns.  He  is  represented  in  Homer 
as  the  happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  to 
whom  Zens  bad  given  dominion  over  the 
wind9,  which  he  might  soothe  or  excite  ac- 
cording to  hia  pleasure.  This  statement  of 
Homer  and  tbe  etymology  of  ibe  name  of  Aeo- 
lus from  <k^XXM,  led  to  Acoltis  being  regarded 
in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of  the 
wind^,  which  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain. 

AEPtTUS  (-1).  (1)  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  whom  abart  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytis.— (2)  Youngest  son  of  the  Her- 
aclid  Creephontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of 
Merope^aughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cyp- 
aeluB.  When  his  (ktber  and  brothers  were 
murdered  during  an  insurrection,  Aepytus, 
who  was  with  his  grandfather  Cy()ae1ns,  alone 
escaped.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes  was 
meantime  occupied  by  PolvpnontcsLWho 
forced  Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When 
Aepytiu  had  grown  to  manhood  he  returned 
to  his  kingdom,  and  put  Polypbontea  to 
death.  From  bim  the  kings  of  Mee^enia  were 
called  Aepytids,  instead  of  the  more  general 
name  Heraclida. 

AEQUI  (-Arum),  AEQXJTCOLI  (-flrum), 
AEQUlCOLiE  (-arum),  AEQUlCt^LlNI 
(-drum),  an  ancient  and  warlike  people  of  It- 
aly, dwelling  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio 
In  the  mountains  forming  tbe  eastern  bound- 
arv  of  Latinm,  and  between  the  Latini,  Sab- 
ini,  Hemici,  and  Marai.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the  same  race,  they 
carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but 
were  finally  subdued  in  b.o.  SOS.  One  of  their 
chief  aeata  was  Mount  Algidns,  firom  which 
tbey  were  accustomed  to  make  their  maraud- 
ing oxpeditiona. 

AE<im  FALISCI.    [Falcth.] 

ASROpS  (-es),  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  wife  of  Plistbenes,  the  son  of  Atre- 
Qs,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of 
Plistbenes,  Aerope  married  Atrens ;  and  her 
two  sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were 


generally  believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope 
was  faithless  to  Atrens,  being  seduced  by  Thy- 
estes. 

AESXCUS  (-!),  son  of  Priam  and  Alexlr- 
rhoS,  fell  in  love  with  Hesperta,  the  daughter 
of  Cebren,  and  while  he  wa»  pursuing  her,  t>he 
was  stung  by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacns  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  tbe  sea,  and  whs 
changed  by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird. 

AESAR  (-Aris)  or  AESARUS  (-1),  a  river 
near  Croton  in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

AESCUlNfiS  (-is).  (1)  Tbe  Athenian  ora- 
tor, born  ii.0.  BS9,  was  the  son  of  Atrometna 
and  Glancothea.  In  his  youth  he  ast«isted  his 
father  in  his  school ;  he  next  acted  h»  necrela- 
ry  to  Ari»tophon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubulus ; 
he  subi«equently  tried  his  fortune  as  an  act- 
or, but  was  unsnccessfbl ;  and  at  length,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  came  for- 
ward as  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation.  In  847  he  was  sent  along 
with  Demosthenes  aa  one  of  the  10  embn}*sa- 
dors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From 
thii5  time  he  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  Mnce- 
donian  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of  Demos- 
thenes. Shortly  afterwards  Aeschines  formed 
one  of  a  second  embassy  sent  to  Philip,  snd 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  accused  ny  Ti- 
marchna.  He  evaded  tbe  danger  by  bringing 
forward  a  counter-accusation  against  Timar- 
chns  (34fi),  showing  that  the  moral  conduct  of 
bis  accut>er  was  such  that  he  bad  no  ri<;ht  to 
speak  before  the  people.  Tbe  epeech  in  which 
Aeschiue.x  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  extant  : 
Tiraarchus  was  condemned,  and  Aedchiiies 
gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demos- 
thenes renewed  the  charge  against  Aepciiines 
of  treachery  dnring  his  second  embassy  to 
Phil ip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenen  ( De  FaUa 
Legaiione)  was  not  spoken,  but  pu1)lit<hed  as 
a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered  it  in  a 
similar  memorial  on  the  emba^ny,  which  was 
likewise  published.  After  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ron€a  in  338,  which  gave  Philip  the  suprema- 
cv  in  Greece,  Cteslphon  proposed  that  Demos- 
tnenes  should  be  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre  at  the  great 
Dionys.a.  Aeschines  in  consequence  ac<.  used 
Ctesiphon  ;  but  he  did  not  pronecnle  the 
char<;e  till  8  years  later,  380.  The  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is  extant, 
and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  his  cel- 
ebrated oration  on  the  Crown.  Aet^chines  was 
defeated,  and  withdrew  firom  Athens.  lie 
went  to  .^sia  Minor,  and  at  length  established 
a  school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  hia 
speech  against  Cteniphon,  and  when  some  of 
,  his  hearers  expressed  their  astoni!<hment  at 
j  his  defeat,  he  replied,"  You  would  cease  to  be 
'  astonished  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes." 
;  Prom  Rhodes  he  went  to  Samos,  where  he 
died  in  314.— (2)  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He 
wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the  3  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  Lis  name  are  not  gen- 
uine. 

AESCHYLUS  (-i),  the  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Enphorion,  was  born  at  Elen- 
sis  In  Attica,  b.o.  525.  At  the  age  of  25  (499) 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
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for  the  prize  of  tragedy,  withont  being  socoees- 
ftil.  He  foaght,  with  his  brothers  Cynaegfnxs 
and  Aminins,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490), 
and  also  at  those  of  Salamis  (480)  and  Plataea 
(479).  In  4S4  he  gained  the  prize  of  tragedy ; 
and  in  472  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilo- 
gy, of  which  the  Pereae,  the  earliest  of  his  ex- 
tant dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  46S  he  was 
defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  ri- 
val Sophocles :  and  be  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  quitted  Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have 

foue  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
n  467  his  patron  Hiero  died ;  and  in  4&8  it 
appears  that  Aeschylus  was  again  at  Athens, 
from  the  fact  that  tne  trilogy  of  the  Orestela 
was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or 
the  following  vear,  be  again  visited  Sicily,  and 
he  died  at  Qela  in  466,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the 
poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall 
upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an 
oracle,  according  to  which  he  was  fated  to  die 
by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The  alterations  made 
by  Aeschylus  in  the  composition  and  dramat- 
ic representation  of  tragedy  were  so  great  that 
he  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  fa- 
ther of  it.  The  principal  alteration  which  he 
made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue 
properly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
choral  parts.  He  furnished  his  actors  with 
more  suitable  and  magnificent  dresses,  with 
significant  and  various  mnsks,  and  with  the 
thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise  their  stature 
to  the  height  of  heroes.  With  him  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a 
trilogy  of  pla3rs  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act.  as  it  were,  of  a  great 
whole.  A  satirical  play  commonly  followed 
each  tragic  trilogv.  Aeschvlns  is  said  to  have 
written  70  tragedies.  Of  these  only  7  are  ex- 
tant namely,  the  Perttiawt,  the  Seven  against 
TheOMy  the  SttpplianU,  the  Prometheu»f  the 
Affamemnont  the  Choephnt%  and  EumenidM; 
the  last  three  forming  the  trilogy  of  the  Oreih 
teia. 

AESCtJiJLPIUS  (-i),  called  ASCLfiPlUS 
<-i)  by  the  Greeks,  the  god  of  the  medical  art. 
In  Homer  he  is  not  a  divinity,  but  simply  the 
*'  blameless  physician*'  whose  sons,  Macnaon 
and  Podalirlns,  were  the  physicians  in  the 
Greek  army.  The  common  story  relates  that 
Aesculapius  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis, 
and  that  when  Coronis  was  with  child  by 
Apollo  she  became  enamored  oflschys,  an  Ar- 
cadian. Apoilo,  informed  of  this  by  a  raven, 
killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body 
^^f  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  the  child  Aescu- 
mpins  was  saved  from  the  flames,  and  was 
brt>ught  up  by  Chiron,  who  instructed  him  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
other  tales  respecting  his  birth,  according  to 
some  of  which  ne  was  a  native  of  Epidaurus, 
and  this  was  a  common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  he  not  only  cured 
the  sick,  but  recalled  the  dead  to  life.  Zens 
(Jupiter),  feariuK  lest  men  might  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether,  killed  Aesculapius 
with  his  thunderbolt :  but  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zeus  placed  him  among  the  stars. 
He  was  married  to  Epione,  by  whom  he  had 
the  2  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and  also  oth- 


er children.  The  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Aesculapius  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had 
a  temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  sacred  to  him  because  they 
were  a  symbol  of  renovation,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  discovering  heal- 
ing herbs.  The  cock  was  sacrificed  to  him. 
At  Rome  the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  In- 
troduced from  Epidaurus  in  n.a  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  The  sup- 
posed descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  name  of  A sclepiadae,  and 
their  principal  seats  were  Cos  and  Cnldna. 
They  were  an  order  or  caste  of  priests.  The 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from 
father  to  sou  in  these  families. 

AESfiPUS  (-1),  a  river  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ida,  and  flowing  Into  the  Propontls. 

AESERNiA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Samnlum, 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  flrst  Punic  war. 

AESIS  (-is),  a  river  forming  the  boundary 
between  Picenum  and  Umbria,  anciently  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Senones,  and  the  N.B. 
boundary  ot  Italy  proper. 

AESIS  Ms)  or  AESlUM  (-1),  a  town  and 
Roman  colony  In  Umbria  on  the  river  Aesis. 

AESON  (-5nis),  son  of  Crethens  and  Tyro, 
and  father  of  Jason.  He  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Jason  on  the  Argonautlc 
expedition,  Pelias  attempted  to  murder  Ae- 
son,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  ow^n  life. 
According  to  Ovid,  Aeson  survived  the  return 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young  again 
by  Medea. 

AES5PU8  (-1),  a  writer  of  Fables,  lived 


the  Samlan.  Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus, 
who  sent  him  to  Delphi,  to  distribute  among 
the  cltisens  4  miiiae  apiece ;  but  In  conse- 
ouence  of  some  dispute  on  the  subject  he  re* 
fused  to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which 
the  enraged  Delphians  threw  him  from  a  prec- 
ipice. Plagues  were  sent  upon  them  from 
the  gods  for  the  offense,  and  they  proclaimed 
their  willingness  to  give  a  compensation  for 
his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  It  At 
length  ladmon  the  grandson  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, received  the  compensation,  since  no  near- 
er connection  could  be  found.  Later  writers 
represent  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ug- 
liness and  deformity,  a  notion  for  whicn 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  classical  authors. 
Whether  Aesop  left  anv  written  works  at  all 
is  a  question  which  affords  room  for  donbt; 
though  it  is  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Ae- 
sop's name,  were  popular  at  Athens  iii  it* 
most  intellectual  age.  They  were  in  prose, 
and  were  turned  into  poetry  by  several  writ- 
ers. Socrates  turned  some  of  tnem  into  verse 
during  his  imprisonment.  The  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any 
whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  Of 
the  Latin  writers  of  Aesopian  fables,  Phae- 
drus  is  the  most  celebrated.  [Phaehrus.] 
The  fables  now  extant  In  prose,  bearing  the 


name  of  Aesop,  are  unqne»tionably  sptii^oua. 
•  ~"1pU8  (-1),  CLAUDIUS,  or  CLODIUS 


AESOP 


Anoin^piuB.    (Berlin.) 
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(-n,waa  the  greatest  tngic  actor  at  Rome»  and 
contemporary  of  Roaciaa,  the  greatest  comic 
actor.  Both  of  them  lived  on  intimate  terma 
with  Cicero.  Aeaopna  appeared  for  the  Uf  t 
time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (n.0.  B&), 
when  hia  voice  failed  him,  and  he  coald  nut 
eo  through  with  the  speech.  He  realised  an 
unmense  fortune  by  his  profe8eian,which  was 
aqnandered  by  bis  son,  a  foolieh  ependthrift 

AESTtI  (-drum),  AESTtI,  or  AKSTCI 
(■Oram),  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast, 
in  the  N.B.  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  mod- 
em KvrlandfWho  collected  amber,  which  they 
called  giesaum.  Th^  were  probably  a  Sarma- 
tian  or  Slavonic  and  not  a  Germnnlc  race. 

ABStTLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Aeanl,  on  a 
mountain  between  Praeneste  and  Tibur. 

ABTHlUA  (-ae)  or  AETHXLIS  (.Idis), 
called  ILVA  (-ae)  {EOn)  by  the  Romans,  a 
small  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea.  opposite  the 
town  of  Popolonia,  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines. 

AETHXLlDfiS  (-«e),  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) and  Eupolemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. His  soul,  after  many  mifrrations,  at 
length  took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pytha- 
goras, in  which  it  still  recollected  Its  Conner 
migrations. 

ABTHTCES  (-um),  a  Theasallan  or  Eplrot 
people,  near  M.  Plnaus. 

AETHI6PES  (Him :  said  to  be  ftrom  a«0« 
and  Mtfr,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name 
c«MTnpted)  was  a  name  applied  (1)  most  gen- 
erally to  all  black  or  dara  races  of  men :  (9) 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Africa,  &  of 
Hauretania,  the  Great  Desert,  and  Egypt,  flrom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of  Asia ;  and 
(3)  most  8pe::iflcally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  S.  ol  Egypt,  which  was  called  Arruio- 

AETHlOPIA  (-ae:  XuMa,  Kordo/an,  8en^ 
naar,  Abywinia\  a  country  of  AfHca,  8.  of 
Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  countries  being 
at  Syene  and  the  Smaller  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 
and  extending^ on  the  £.  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  the  &  and  SwW.  Indellnitely,  as  far  appar- 
entlv  aa  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  ex- 
tended. The  people  of  Aethiopta  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
spoken  a  language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Mon- 
uments are  found  in  the  country  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  Egypt,  but  of  an  inferior 
style.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  powerfal  mon- 
arch v,  of  which  MkboJs  was  the  capital.  Some 
traditions  made  Mero£  the  parent  of  Egjrp- 
tian  civilization,  while  others  ascribed  the 
civilization  of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  coloniza- 
tion. So  great  was  the  power  of  the  Ethio- 
pians that  more  than  once  in  its  history  Egypt 
was  governed  by  Ethiopian  kings.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco-Egyptian  colonies  estab- 
lished themiielves  in  Siniopfa;  but  the  coun- 
try was  never  subdued.  The  Romans  fkiled 
to  extend  their  empire  over  Ethiopia,  tfaongh 
they  made  expeditions  into  the  country,  in 
one  of  which  C.  Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt 
under  Augustus,  advanced  as  far  as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  queen  Candace  (b.o. 
SS).  Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethi- 
opia, probably  in  consequence  of  the  conver- 


sion of  the  treasurer  of  queen  Candace  {AeU 
vUL  37). 

AETURA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  PIttheus 
of  Troeaeu,  and  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aege- 
us.  She  afterwards  lived  in  Attica,  f^um 
whence  ahe  was  carried  off  to  Lacedaemon 
bv  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  became  a  slave  of 
Helen,  with  whom  she  was  taken  to  Troy. 
At  the  capture  of  Troy  ahe  was  restored  to 
liberty  bv  her  grandson  Acamas  or  Demo- 

Ehon.— (2)  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  At- 
LB  begot  the  liTHyades  and  a  son  Uyas. 
AETNA  (-ae).  (1)  A  volcanic  mountain  in 
the  N.E.  of  Sicily  between  Tauromeuium  and 
CaUna.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
ftom  Aetna,  a  Sicilian  nymph,  a  daughter  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  buried 
under  it  Typhon  or  Euceiadua:  and  in  its  in- 
terior Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  the  Cyclops 
forged  the  thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were 
several  eruptions  of  M.  Aetna  in  antiqnity. 
One  occurred  In  b.o.  470,  to  which  Aeschylna 
and  Pindar  probably  allude,  and  another  in 
420,  which  Tnucydides  says  waa  the  third  on 
record  since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily. 
—(2)  A  town  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  on  the 
road  to  Catana,  fbrroerlv  called  Inetssa  or  In- 
nesa.  It  was  founded  in  b.o.  461  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  expelled 
ft-om  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.    They 

Sive  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inesea,  because 
eir  own  town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna 
by  HIero  I. 

AETOLXA  (-ae),  a  division  of  Greece,  waa 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acarnania,  fVom  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on 
the  N.  bv  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozolian  Locrlans.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts— Old  Aetolla.  fh>m  the  Ache- 
lous to  the  Evenue  and  Calydon.  and  New 
Aetolla,  or  the  Acquired,  fW)m  the  Evenns 
and  Calydon  to  the  Ozolian  Locrtans.  On  the 
coast  the  country  is  level  and  fhiitfal.  but  in 
the  interior  mountainous  and  unprodncttve. 
The  mountains  contained  many  wild  beasts, 
and  were  celebrated  In  mythology  for  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  coontry 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Curetee  and  Lele- 

ges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Blis,  led  by  the  mythical  Akto- 
Lus.  The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  under  their  king  Thoas.  They  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time  a  rude  and  nncivilized 
people, living  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  (B.a  410) 
many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a  laneuaze  which 
was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing raw  flesh.  The^  appear  to  have  been 
early  nnited  by  a  kmd  of  Leasne,  bnt  this 
League  first  acquired  political  importance 
about  the  middle  of  the  Sd  centnry  B.a,  and 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  and  the  Achaean  League.  The 
Aetolians  took  the  side  of  Antiochns  IIL 
against  the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of 
that  monarch,  b.o.  189,  they  became  virtually 
the  subjects  of  Rome.  On  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaeans,  s.a  146,  Aetolia  was  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

AETOLUS  (-1),  s(m  of  Budymion  and  hus- 
band of  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
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PlearoD  and  Calydon.  He  was  king  of  EIIb, 
bat,  having  slain  Apis,  he  fled  to  the  conntry 
near  the  Achelooa,  which  wae  called  Aetolia 
after  him. 

AFRlNlUS  (-1),  L.  <1)  A  Roman  comic 
poet,  fluarished  abont  b.c.  100.  His  comedies 
depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy  that 
he  is  classed  with  Menander.  Only  a  few 
fragmenUB  of  them  are  preserved. — (2)  A  per- 
son of  obscure  origin,  who  was.  through 
Pompey's  influence,  made  cousnl,  b.o.  M). 
When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  his  2d  consulship  (&5),  he  sent 
AAranlns  and  Petrelns  to  govern  them,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  Rome.  In  49  Afhi- 
nias  and  Petreius  were  defeated  by  Caesar  in 
Spain.  Afranius  thereupon  passed  over  to 
Pompey  in  Greece,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pnarsalia  (48),  and  subsequently  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus  in  AfHca  (46).  He  then  atr 
templed  to  fly  into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  bv  P.  Sittius,  and  killed. 

AFRICA  (-ae)  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
two  senses,  (l)  for  the  whole  continent  of  AS' 
riflo^and  (8)  for  the  portion  of  N.  AfHca  which 
the  Romans  erected  into  a  province.— (1)  In 
the  more  general  sense  the  name  was  not 
used  by  the  Greek  writers;  and  its  use  by 
the  Romans  arose  from  the  extension  to  the 
whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a  part  of  it. 
The  proper  Gteek  name  for  the  continent  is 
Libva,  Considerably  before  the  historical 
period  of  Greece  begins  the  Phoenicians  ex- 
tended their  commerce  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N. 
coast  of  AfHca,  of  which  Carthage  was  the 
chiefl  [Castuaoo.]  The  Greeks  knew  very 
little  of  the  country  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Dorian  colony  of  CrasNa  (a. a  620).  and 
the  iniercouree  ofGreek  travelers  with  Egypt 
in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries ;  and  even  then 
their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part  near  Cy- 
rene  was  derived  ftt)m  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable 
expeditions  to  explore  the  country.  A  Phoe- 
nician fleet  sent  t>y  the  Egyptian  king  Pha- 
raoh Necho  (about  b.o.  600)  was  said  to  have 
sailed  ft-om  the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  so 
into  the  Mediterranean :  the  authenticity  of 
this  story  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  We 
still  possess  an  authentic  account  of  another 
expedition,  which  the  Carthaginians  dis- 
patched under  Hanno  (about  B.a  610),  and 
which  reached  a  point  on  the  W.  coast  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lat  10"  N.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  interposed 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  discovery ;  but  even 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on 
the  northern  coast  told  of  individuals  who 
had  crossed  the  desert,  and  had  reached  a 
great  river  flowing  towards  the  E..wlth  croc- 
odiles in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks,  which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  prob- 
ably tne  Niger  in  its  upper  course,  near  Tim- 
buctoo.  There  were  great  difl'erences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 
Some  divided  the  whole  world  into  only  two 
parts,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  were  not 
agreed  to  which  of  these  two  Libya  {i.  e,  At- 
TKA)  belonged;  and  those  who  recognized 
three  divisions  differed  again  in  placing  the 
boundary  between  Libya  and  Asia  either  on 


the  W.  of  E^pt,  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at  the 
of^uez    -^ ---  "^  "        --^    • 


isthmus  < 


Suez  and  the  Red  Sea :  the  last 


opinion  gradually  prevailed.  Herodotus  di- 
vides the  inhabitants  of  AfHca  into  four 
races,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  namely,  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.  The  Libvans, 
however,  were  a  Caucasian  race ;  the  Ethio- 
pians of  Herodotus  correspond  to  our  Neero 
races.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa  fell 
successively  under  the  power  of  Ri>me,  and 
was  Anally  divided  into  provinces  as  follows: 
~(l)  Aegypt;  (2)  Libya,  including  (a)  Libyae 
Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (&)  Marmarica,  (e) 
Cyrenalca ;  (3)  Africa  Propria,  the  former  em- 
pire of  Carthage,  see  below,  No.  S ;  (4)  Nn- 
midia ;  (5)  Mauretania,  divided  into  (a)  Sitl- 
fensis,  (b)  Caesariensis.  (e)  Tingitana :  these, 
with  (6)  Aethlopia.  make  up  the  whole  of  Af- 
rica, according  to  the  divisions  recognized  by 
the  latest  of  the  ancient  geographers.  The 
northern  district  waa  better  Known  to  the 
Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and  was  extremely 
populous  and  flourishing.— (2)  Apkioa  Pbo- 
PBiA  or  PaoviNoiA,  or  simply  AraiOA,  was  the 

,  name  under  which  the  Romans,  after  the 
Third  Punic  War.  b.o.  146,  erected  into  aprov- 

!  Ince  the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Car- 
thage.   It  extended  from  the  river  Musca,  on 

!  the  W.,  which  divided  it  fh)m  Numidia,  to  the 

I  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.E.  It 
was  divided  into  two  districts  (regiones), 
namely,  (1)  Zengis  or  Zeugitana,  the  district 
round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacium  or  fiyzacena,  S. 
of  Zengitann,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  Syr- 
tis Minor.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  re- 
Ssncy  of  Tunis.  The  province  was  fhll  of 
ourishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile: 
it  fhmished  Rome  with  its  cliief  supplies  of 
com. 

AFRlClNUS  (-1),  a  surname  given  to  the 
Scipios,  on  account  of  their  victories  in  AiHca. 
[Soipio.] 

AFRlCUS  (-] :  Xi>  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.  W. 
wind,  so  called  because  it  blew  fh>m  Africa. 
XgAmSDBS  (-ae),  commonly  called  son  of 
Erginns,  king  orOrchomenus,  and  brother  of 
Trophonins.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius  dis- 
tinenished  themselves  as  architects.  They 
bum  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a 
treasury  ofHyrieus,  king  of  Hyria,  In  Boeotia. 
In  the  constraction  of  the  latter,  they  con- 
trived to  place  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  be  taken  away  outside  without  any 
body  perceiving  it  They  now  constantlj 
robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king,  seeing  that 
I  locks  and  seals  were  uninjured,  while  his  treas- 
I  ures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
I  catch  the  thieC  Agamedes  was  thus  caught, 
and  Trophonins  cut  off  his  bead  to  avert  the 
discovery.  After  this,  Trophonius  was  im- 
mediately swallowed  np  by  the  earth  in  the 
grove  of  Lebad^Sa.  Here  he  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle.  A  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Cicero  states  that  Aga* 
medes  and  Trophonius,  after  building  Uie 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god 
to  grant  them,  in  reward  for  their  labor,  what 
was  best  for  men.  The  god  promised  to  do 
so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the  day  came 
the  two  brothers  died. 
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IoIMEICNGN  (-«nls),  ton  of  PITstbenes 
and  A6rop£  or  Eripbyle,  and  grandson  of 
Atrens.  king  of  Mycenae ;  bnt  Homer  and  oth- 
ers call  him  a  aon  of  Atrens  and  grandson  of 
Pelopa.  Agamemnon  and  his  brother  Mene- ; 
lans  were  brought  up  together  with  Aegis-  i 
thus,  the  son  of  Thytt«teS| In  the  house  of  At-  | 
reus.  Afier  the  murder  of  Atreus  bj  Aegis-  i 
thoff  and  Tbyeetee,  who  sncceeded  Atrens  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  [Akoistuus],  Aga- 1 
monnon  and  MeneLans  went  to  Sparta.  Here 
Agamemnon  married  ClTtemuetttra,  the 
daughter  of  Tyudareus,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Iphianassa  (Iphi^nTa),  Chryso- 
themis, Laodice  (Electra), andOrestes.  The 
manner  in  which  Agamemnon  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae  is  differently  related. 
From  Homer  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peacably 
succeeded  ThTe^tee ;  while,  according  to  oth- 
ers, he  expelled  Thyestes,  and  usurped  his 
throne.  He  now  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Greece.  Homer  says  he  ruled  uver 
all  Argoe,  which  signiflee  Peloponnefua,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  citr  of  Argoa  was 
governed  by  Diomedee.  When  Helen,  the  wife 
of  Meuelans,  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  and  the 
Greek  chiefa  resolved  to  recover  her  by  force 
of  arms,  Agamemnon  waa  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  Afler  two  years  of  prepa- 
ration, the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled 
in  the  port  of  Anlis,  in  JBoeotia.  At  this  place 
Agamemnon  killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred 
to  Artemia  (Diana),  who  in  return  visited  the 
Greek  army  with  a  pestilence,  and  produced 
a  calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks  from  leav- 
ing the  port.  In  order  to  appease  her  wrath, 
Agamemnon  consented  to  sacrtflce  his  daugh- 
ter Iphigenla ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  the  (>ac- 
rlflce,  the  was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself 
to  Tauria,  and  another  victim  was  substituted 
in  her  place.  The  calm  now  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  The  quar- 
rel betwe«n  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  in  the 
10th  year  of  the  war,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[AcnuuLKS.]  Agamemnon,  although  the  chief 
commander  of  the  Greeks,  ia  not  the  hero  of 
the  Illadf  and  in  chivalrous  spirit,  bravery, 
and  character,  altogether  inferior  to  Achilleif>. 
Bat  he  nevertheless  risee  above  all  the  Greeks 
by  his  dignity,  power,  and  mi^esty:  his  eyes 
and  heaa  are  likened  to  those  of  Zetis  (Jupi- 
ter), his  girdle  to  that  of  Ares  (Mars),  and  his 
breast  to  that  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  At  the 
capmre  of  Trov  he  received  Cassandra,  the 
daughter  of  Pnam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  was  murdered  by  Aegisthus, 
who  had  seduced  Clytemnestra  during  the  ab- 
Kuce  of  her  husband.  The  tragic  poets  make 
Clytemnestra  alone  murder  Agamemnon.  His 
death  was  avenged  by  his  son  Oreetes. 

AoXMEMNONlDfiS  (-ae),  the  aon  of  Aga- 
memnon, i.  €,  Orestesw 

1GAI4IPPS  (-^),  a  nymph  of  the  fountain 
of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
in  Boeotia.  It  waa  sacred  to  the  Mnaes  (who 
were  hence  called  Affcamtpidea)^  and  waa  be- 
lieved to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it.  The 
fountain  of  Hippocr§ne  has  the  epithet  Aga- 
nippiSf  from  Its  being  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
like  that  of  Aganippe. 

XGITHOClBS  (-is  or  £$s)  waa  bom  at 
Thennae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage, 


and  was  brought  up  as  a  potter  at  Syracuse. 
His  strength  and  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syracuran, 
who  drew  him  f^om  obscurity,  and  ou  whose 
death  he  married  his  rich  widow,  and  so  be- 
came one  of  the  wealthiest  citizeun  in  Syra- 
cuse. His  ambitious  schemes  then  develi«ped 
themselves,  and  he  wan  driven  into  exile. 
After  several  changes  of  fortune  he  collected 
an  army,  and  wau  declared  Siivereign  of  Syra- 
cuse, 11.0.  8 IT.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In 
810  he  was  defeated  at  Uimera  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, under  UamiIcar,who  strMightway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse,  whereupon  he  formed  the 
bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threat- 
ened him  by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa. 
His  successes  were  mo«t  brilliant  and  rapid. 
He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Carthaee, 
bnt  was  at  lencth  summoned  n-om  Africa  uy 
t^e  affairs  of  Sicily,  where  many  cities  had  re- 
volted from  him,  SOT.  These  he  reduced,  aft- 
er making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthnginians. 
He  had  previously  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  plundered  the  Lipan 
isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  hi^  Iat>t  davs 
were  embittered  by  family  mihfortunes.  His 
grandson  Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
thuclea,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest 
of  his  family  would  share  his  fate.  He  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  wife  and  her  two  children 
to  Egypt :  and  his  own  death  followed  almost 
Immediately,  289,  after  a  reign  of  28  years,  and 
in  the  T'2d  year  of  his  age.  Some  anthors  re- 
late an  Incredible  fetory  of  his  being  poisoned 
by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archn^^athus.  The 
poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced 
him  to  so  frightful  a  condition  that  he  waa 

f>laced  on  the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet 
iving,  being  unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he 
was  not  dead. 

XGXTHON,  an  Athenian  tra^ric  poet,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato. 
He  aied  abont  B.a  400. 

XGXTHYRNA  (-ae),  XGXTHYRNUM  (-i), 
a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily. 

AGATHYR8I  (-«rum),  a  people  in  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  on  the  river  Maria  (MaroMh)^ 
in  Transylvania.  From  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing or  tattooing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by 
Vfrgil  pieti  AgathyrtL 

iGXVE  (-es),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echlon,  and  mother  of  Pentheua.  For  details 
see  PKNTURrs. 

AGBATA.NA.    [Eobataha.1 

AGENDlCUM  or  AGEDlCUM  (-1:  Smut), 
the  chief  tovrn  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lng- 
dunensis. 


AGENOR  (-«ris).  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
jne),  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  father  of  Cad' 
mns  and  Europa.    Virgil  calls  Carthage  the 


city  of  Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended  fh)m 
Agenor.— (2)  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Tro- 
jans. 

XgENORXDBS  (-ae),  a  descendant  of  an  Ag' 
enor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phlnena,  and  Peraeua. 
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iOESlLiUS  (-i),  kings  of  Sparta.  — (1) 
Reigned  abont  ii.o.  386,  and  waa  contempora- 
ry with  the  legislation  of  Lycargus.— (2)  Son 
of  ArchidAmas  II.,  sacoeedad  his  half-brother 
Agis  II.,  B.0. 398,  excluding,  on  the  ground  of 
spurious  birth,  and  by  the  Interest  of  Lysao- 
der,  his  nephew  Leottouidrs.  From  896  to 
S94  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with 


Agraulos  was  snlMequeotly  panisbed  by  be- 
ing changed  into  a  stone  bv  Hermes  <Mer- 
curv).  bemuse  she  attempted  to  prevent  the 
god  from  entering  the  house  of  Herse,  with 
whom  he  had  fkllen  in  love.  Another  legend 
relates  that  Agraulos  threw  herself  down  from 
the  Acropolis  Because  an  oracle  hnd  declared 

^,^ , that  the  Athenians  wo«ld  conquer  if  some  one 

great  success,  bat,  in  the  midst  of  his  con-  ,  would  sacrilioe  himself  for  his  country.  The 
quests,  was  sammoned  home  to  defend  his  I  Athenians  in  gratitude  built  ber  a  temple  on 
country  against  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  the  Acropolljs  m  which  the  yoang  Athenians, 
which  haoDeen  induced  by  Aruzerxes  to  take  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armor,  took  an 
up  arms  against  Sparta.  In  394  he  met  and  oath  that  ihey  would  always  defend  their 
defeated,  at  Coronea  in  Boeotia,  the  allied  country  to  the  lasL  A  festival  (Agranlia)  was 
forces.  During  the  next  4  years  he  regained  celebrated  at  Athens  in  her  honor, 
for  his  country  much  of  its  f«)rmer  supremacy,  I  AORI  DfiCuMATES,  tithe  lands,  the  name 
till  at  length  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371.  I  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany, 
overthrew  forever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  '  B.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of  tlie  Danube,  which 


gave  the  supremacy  for  a  time  to  Thebes.  In 
§61  he  crossed,  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian 
mercenaries,  into  Bgypt,  where  he  died  in  the 
winter  of  361-360,  after  a  life  of  above  80 
▼ears,  and  a  reign  of  3d.  In  person  Agesi- 
laus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
which  last  ground  objection  had  been  made 
to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  cnrion!«ly  fulfilled, 
liaiving  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  ber  , 


they  took  poeseesion  of  when  the  Germans 
retired  eastward,  and  which  they  gave  to  the 
Gaals,  and  subMqnently  to  their  own  'veter> 
ans,  on  the  payment  of  a  fenth  of  the  produce 
(deo&ma).  Towards  the  <end  of  the  first  or 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ  these  mnds  were  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  empire. 
AGRlCdLA  (-ae),  CN.  JtTLirS  (-1).  bora 


ander  a  *'  lame  sovereignty.**    In  his  reign,    June  13th,  a.d.  37,  at  Forum  Jnlii  (FHyWf  in 


indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not  through  < 
him,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  citiaseus  and 
genernls  that  Sparta  ever  had. 

XGESlPOLid,  kings  of  Spnrta.  — (1)  Suc- 
ceeded his  fiither,  Pausanlas,  while  yet  a  mi- 
nor, in  D.0. 394,  and  reigned  14  years. — (2)  Son 
of  Cleombrotus,  reigned  one  year,  371.  —  (3) 
Succeeded  Cleomenes  in  220,  but  was  soon  de- 
posed by  his  colleague  Lycurgus. 

AGINNUM  (-1:  Agen),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nitlobriges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

AGIS  (idis),  kings  of  Sparta.— (1)  Son  of 
Burystheues,.the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Agidae.— (2)  Son  of  Archld&mus  II.,  reigned 

B.a  427-39S.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ■  the  Inhabitants  the  language  and  civilisation 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  invaded  Attica  sev-    of  Rome.    He  was  recallea^ln  86  through  the 

eral  times.    While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  

he  was  the  guest  of  Agls,  and  is  said  to  have 
seduced  his  wife  Timaea ;  in  consequence  of 


Provence),  was  the  stm  of  Julius  Graecinus, 
who  was  executed  by  Caiigula,  and  of  Julia 
Procilla.  Re  received  a  careful  education ; 
he  first  served  in  Britain,  A.n.  60,  under  Sue- 
tonius Paulinas ;  was  quaestor  in  Asia  in  63 : 
was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76 :  and 
was  consul  in  77,  when  be  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the 
following  year  nve  her  to  him  in  marriage. 
In  78  he  received  the  government  of  Britain, 
which  he  held  for  7  years,  during  which  time 
he  suMned  the  whole  of  the  ceuntrv  with  the 
exception  of  the  highlands  of€aleaonia,  and 
by  his  wise  administration  introdoced  among 


which  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was  ex 
eluded  from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.— (3) 
Son  of  ArcbldiLmns  ni.,  reigned  33S-38a  He 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Macedcmian  pow- 
er in  Burope,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was 
in  Asia,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle 
by  Antipater  in  830.— (4)  Son  of  Budamidas 
IL,  reigned  244-240.  He  attempted  to  re-es- 
tablish the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  to 
effect  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Spartan  state : 
but  he  was  resisted  by  his  colleague  Leonidas 
II.  and  the  wealthy,  was  thrown  Into  prison, 
and  was  there  put  to  death  by  command  of 
the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. _ 

AGLllA  (-ae), "  the  bright  one,"  one  of  the 
CuAuiTKs  or  Gracea. 

AGRAULOS  (-1).  <1)  Daughter  of  Actaens, 
first  king  of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Cecrops,— 
(2}  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  of 
whom  various  stories  are  told.  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) is  said  to  have  given  Briehthonins  in 
a  cheHt  to  Agraulos  ana  her  sititer  Ilerse,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  open  it:  but  they 
disobeyed  the  command.    tERioHTjioMiUij.] 


jealousy  of  Domitian,  and  on  his  return  lived 
In  retirement  till  his  death  in  93,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  was  occasioned  by  poison 
administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His  char- 
acter is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colors  by  hifl 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has 
come  down  to  ns. 

AGRf  GBNTUM  <-!>,  called  ACRlGAS  (-an- 
tis)  by  the  Greeks  (Oirgetiti)^  a  city  on  the  8. 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  2|  miles  fi-om  the  sea. 
It  waa  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  popn- 
lousness,  and  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  andent  world.  It  was  founded 
by  a  Doric  colony  from  Gela,  abont  11.0.  <f79, 
was  under  the  government  of  the  cruel  tyrant 
Phal&ris  (about  S60),  and  subsequently  under 
that  of  Tberon  (488-472).  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  (406),  and,  though  re- 
built by  Timoleon,  it  never  regained  its  for- 
mer greatness.  It  came  in  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans  in  SlO.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Bm- 
pcdocles.  There  are  still  gigantic  remains 
of  the  ancient  city. 

AGRIPPA  (-ae),HBRCDES(-i^.  a)  Called 
"  Agrippa  the  Great,^  son  of  Aristobnlus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Hemd  the  Great. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  lived  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  futai^  emperors  Calig- 
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Ilia  and  Claadiae.  Caligula  gave  him  the  te- 
irarchiea  of  Abilene,  Baunaea,  TrachuDitis, 
and  Anranitia ;  and  Clandioa  annexed  Jndaea 


Coia  of  Harod  Affripppa  I. 


and  Samaria  to  his  dnminioos.  aLb  goyern- 
ment  K-aa  exceedingly  popalar  among  the 
JewB.  It  was  probably  to  Increajie  his  popo- 
lari^  with  the  Jews  that  he  caoBed  the  apos- 
tle James  to  be  beheadedjand  Peter  to  be  cast 
into  prison  U-.n.  44).  The  manner  of  bis 
death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
Bame  year,  is  related  in  Acts  xil.— (2)  Son  of 
the  preceding,  king  of  Chalcis.  On  the  break- 
ing ont  of  the  Jewish  war  he  sided  with  the 
Somans^and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome, 
and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  hid  ag3,  a.d.  100. 
It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  hia  defense,  ▲.».  60  {Acta  xxv. 

XXTi.). 

AGRIPPA  (-ae),  M.  VIPSlNlCS  (-\).  bom 
in  B.0. 63,  of  an  obf^cnre  family,  stadied  with 
young  Octavins  (afterwards  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus) at  ApoUonia  in  Ulyria,  and  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar  in  44  was  one  of  the  frienda 
of  OctaTioB  who  advised  him  to  proceed  im- 


M.  yipMniia  Agrippa. 

mediately  to  Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed,  and  which  terminated  in  giving  An- 
gustne  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world, 
Agrippa  took  an  active  part;  and  hia  mili- 


tary abilities  contributed  greatly  to  that  re- 
sult. He  commanded  the  fleet  of  Augustua 
at  the  battle  of  Actinm  in  31.  Ue  was  ihrice 
consul,  and  in  his  third  consulnhip,  in  27,  he 
built  the  Pantheon.  In  81  be  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  contioued  to  be 
employed  in  varioua  military  cummands  till 
bii<  death  in  b.o.  12.    By  bis  first  wife  Pom- 

K)nia,  Agrippa  had  VipHania,  married  to  Ti- 
tIus.  the  succeftflor  of  Augustus ;  aud  by 
Julia  be  had  8  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrip- 
pina,  and  8  sons.  Cuius  Caesar,  Lucius  Caenar 
[Cae8a«],  and  Agrippa  Postumus:  the  lust 
was  banished  by  Augu^tua  to  the  inland  «.f 
Planaeia,  aud  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius 
at  his  acc&«49ion,  a.d.  14. 

AGRIPPINA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanins  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  married  Germanicus,  by  whom 
she  had  9  cliildren,  among  whom  were  the 
emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  vir- 
tues and  heroism,  and  shared  all  the  dangers 
of  her  husband's  campaigns.  On  hi»  deatli  in 
A.D.  17  she  returned  to  Italy ;  but  ihe  favor 
with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  which  Tiberius  and  his 
mother  Livia  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  At  length  in  a.d.  80  Tiberius  baniebed 
her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  pho 
died  8  years  afterwards,  probably  by  volun- 
tanr  starvation.— (2)  Daughter  of  Germanicus 
and  Affrlppina  [No.  1],  and  mother  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubioram, 
afterwards  called  in  honor  of  her  Cc.lonia 
Agripnina,nowCV)toj7n«.  [Colosia.1  She  was 
beautiful  and  Intelligent,  but  licentious,  cruel, 
and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.d.  28),  by  whom 
she  bad  a  son,  afterward."*  the  emperor  Nero ; 
next  to  Crispus  Passlenus;  and  thirdly  to 
the  emperor  Claudius  (49),  although  she  was 
his  niece.  In  60  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius 
to  ado^t  her  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
son  Bntannicus;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  she  poisoned  the  em- 
peror in  64.  The  young  emperor  soon  be- 
came tired  of  the  ascendancy  of  his  mother, 
and,  after  making  several  attempts  to  shal;e 
off  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  69. 

AGRlUS  (-1).  son  of  Porthaon  and  Enryte, 
and  father  of  Thersites  and  6  other  sons. 

AGYIEUS  (trisyll.),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and  public 
placed. 

AGYLLA.    [CABaa.] 

AGtRlUM,  a  town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cya- 
mosorus,  N.W.  of  Centnripae  and  N.E.  of 
Enna,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Dlo- 
doms. 

AHlLA  (-ae),  C.  SERVILTUS  (-1),  magfa- 
ter  eqnitum  in  ac.  439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cin- 
cinnatns,  when  he  slew  Sp.  Makmus  in  the 
foram  because  he  refused  to  appear  before 
the  dictator.  Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
onlv  escaped  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
exile. 

AHARNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Etmria,  N.E.  of 
VoWnii. 

AHENOBARBUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished fomily  of  the  Domitia  gens.   They 
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most  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome,  the 
chief  members  of  which  are  given  nnder  their 
snrnames  Lkpidvs,  Paulub,  and  Soaubub. 

AENiRiA,  also  called  rtTHECtSA  and 
INArIME  (/tfcAia),  a  volcauic  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Naples,  under  which  the  Roman  poets  rep- 
resented Typhoens  as  lying. 

ABNfilDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  fh)m  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Ascanius  or  InIos,and 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended 
tram  him,  snch  as  Augostus,  and  the  Romans 
in  general. 

AENElS  (-ae;  twc -A),  the  Trojan  hero. 
Hfrmerie  Story.— AeneM  was  the  son  of  An- 
chises  and  Aphrodite  (Venns),  and  vras  born 
on  mount  Ida.  He  was  brou£;ht  up  at  Dnr- 
danns,  in  the  house  of  Alcatnons,  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister.  At  first  he  took  no  part 
in  the  Trojan  war ;  and  it  was  not  till  Achil- 
les attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
awny  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians 
against  the  Greeks.  Henceforth  Aeneas  and 
Hector  appear  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  is 
beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by  the  gods : 


Aenou,  followed  by  Aieanliu,  Hnd  earrylDg  AnchliM  ttom 
burning  Troy. 

Aphrodite  carried  him  off  when  he  was  wound- 
ed by  Dioniedes,  and  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
saved  him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  perish- 
ing by  the  hands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  emigration  of  Aeneas  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his  descend- 
ants as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  Later  Stories.— UoBt 
accounts  a^ree  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
Aenens  withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his 
friends  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  especially 
that  of  Pallas  {Pauadium) ;  and  that  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  Anally 
settled  at  Latium  in  Italv,  where  he  became 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Itomans.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 


reached  Latium  Is  given  by  Virgil  in  his  Ae- 
neld.  After  visiting  Epirus  and  Sicily,  he  was 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  met  with  Dido.  [Dido.]  He  then  sailed 
to  Latium,  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Latinna,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  Here 
Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavmium,  called 
after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  whom 
he  married.  Tumus,  to  whom  Laviuia  had 
been  l>etrothed,  made  war  against  Latinus 
and  Aeneas.  Latinus  fell  in  the  flrst  battle, 
and  l^irnus  was  subsequently  slain  by  Aene- 
as ;  whereupon,  after  the  death  of  Latinus, 
Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  were  united 
into  one.  Soon  after  this  Aeneas  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Rutulians  who  were  assisted 
by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  As  his 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
or  that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius. 
The  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  To  the  father  atui  native  aod. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  T 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all 
the  events  in  Italy,  from  the  landing  to  the 
death  of  Turnus,  within  the  space  of^O  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from 
the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  believed  at 
an  early  period,  but  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation. 

AENEiS  SILVlUS  M),son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanius,  is  the  3d  in  the  list  of 
the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium. 

AENESlDEMUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  skeptic, 
born  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  wrote  several  works, 
but  none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us. 

AENliNES  (-um),  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  in  southern 
Tbessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrys,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sperchfius. 

AENUS  (-1).  (1)  An  ancient  town  In  Thrace, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad,  colonized  by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia 
Minor.  Virgil  supposes  It  to  have  been  built 
by  Aeneas.— (2)  {Inn)  a  river  in  Rhaetia,  the 
boundary  between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

AEOLES  (-nm)  or  AEOLII  (-«rum),  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Helen.  [Akolus.No.  1.]  They  originally 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from  whence  they  spread 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  settled 
in  Akolis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  island  of 
Lbshos. 

AEOLIAE  INStJLAE  (-amm :  Lipari  Isl- 
ands), a  group  of  islands  N.E.  of  Sicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Vir- 
gil accordingly  speaks  of  only  one  Aeolian 
island,  supposed  to  be  Stron^le  or  Lipara. 
These  islands  were  also  called  Hephaesn4de9 
or  Vulrdniae^  because  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan 
was  believed  to  have  his  workshop  lu  one  of 
them  called  Hiera.  They  were  also  named 
Lipdrensesj  from  Lip&ra,  the  largest  of  them. 

AEOLIDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas,  Crethens, 
Sisyphus,  Salmonens,  etc.,  and  to  his  grand- 
sons, as  Cephalus,  Ulysses,  and  Phrizus.  Ako- 
lis is  the  patronymic  of  the  female  descend* 
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ants  of  Aeolas,  giyen  to  bis  daaghten  Canace  < 
and  Alcyone.  ' 

AEOLIS  (-Idlfi)  or  AEOLIA  (-ae),  a  district , 
of  Myeia  io  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeo- 
Han  Greeks,  who#e  cities  ex i ended  fh^m  (he  ' 
Tmad  along  the  shores  of  the  Aeiraean  to  the 
river  Hermua.    lu  early  times  their  IS  most  I 
important  cities  were  independeDt,  and  form-  ' 
ed  a  League.    They  were  Cyme,  Larls^ne,  Ne- 
ontichosj  Temnus,  Cilia,  Nullum,  Aegirusa, 
Piiane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina,  Gryuoti,  and  Smyr- 
na; bat  Smyimia  snbpeqnently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionian  confederacy.    Theee  cities 
were  snbdued  by  Croesns,  and  were  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Persian  empire  on  the  conqaest 
of  Croesas  by  Cyrus* 

AEOLUS  (-i).    (1)  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 

nymph  Orneis,  and  brother  of  Donis  and  Xa- ' 

thus.    He  was  the  rnler  of  Theesaly,  and  the 

founder  nf  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek 

nation.    His  children  are  said  to  have  been  | 

▼ery  numerous :  hot  the  most  ancient  story  ; 

mentioned  only  4  sons,  rix.,  Sisyphus.  Atha-  I 

mas.  CretheuB,  and  Salmoneas.  —  <2)  Son  of  i 

Hlppote*',  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  | 

(Neptune)  and  Arne.  a  descendant  of  the  pre- 1 

iious  Aettlns.    lie  is  represented  in  Homer  i 

as  the  happy  rnler  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  to  ' 

whom  Zens  had  given  dominion  over  the 

winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  excite  ac-  > 

cording  u>  his  pleasure.    This  statement  of  I 

Homer  and  (he  etymology  of  the  name  of  Aeo- : 

Ins  from  ui^XAm,  led  to  Acolos  being  re;rarded 

in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of  the  ! 

winds,  which  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain,  j 

AEPtTUS  (-1).    (1)  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 

cadia,from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  was  I 

called  Aepytis.— (2)  Yonngesi  Bon  of  the  ller- 

aclid  Cresphontes,  king  of  Messenla,  and  of 

Merope,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cyp- 1 

selus.    When  his  fiUher  and  brothers  were  I 

mnrdered  during  an  in^arreetion,  Aepytns,  i 

who  was  with  his  grandfather  Cypselnd,  alone  i 

escaped.    The   throne  of  Cresphontes  was  ' 

meantime   occupied  by    Polyphonies,  who  I 

forced  Merope  to  become  his  wife,    when  ' 

Aepytns  had  erown  to  manhood  he  returned  ! 

to  his   kingdom,  and  put  Polyphontes  to 

death.   From  him  the  kings  of  Mess<enia  were 

called  Aepytids,  instead  of  the  more  general 

name  Heraclids. 

AEQLTi    (-drum),    AEQUlCOLI    (-ftrum), 
AEQCTCOLiE   (-ftrnm),  AEQUlCtLlNI 
(•drum),  an  ancient  and  warlike  people  of  It- 1 
alv,  dwelling  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  ■ 
in  the  mountains  forming  the  eastern  bonnd-  ' 
arv  of  Latium,  and  between  the  Latin i,  Sab- 1 
ini,  Hemici,  and  Marsi.    In  conjunction  with  | 
the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the  same  race,  they  i 
carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but  I 
were  finally  subdued  in  B.a  809.    One  of  their  , 
chief  seats  was  Mount  Algldns.  A-om  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  make  tnelr  maraud- 
ing expeditions. 
AEQll  FALISCL    [FAT.xaii.]  ' 

XSEOPB  (-es),  daughter  of  Catren^  king  of  ' 
Crete,  and  wife  of  Plisthenes,  the  pon  of  Aire-  | 
us,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aga-  > 
memnon  andHfenelaus.  After  the  death  of 
Pilsthenes,  Aerope  married  AlrenH ;  and  her  ' 
two  sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  ' 


generally  believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope 
wttM  faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Tby- 
esies. 

AESXcrS  (-!),  son  of  Priam  and  Alexlr- 
rh«>^,  fell  In  love  with  Hesi)eria,  the  daa)<:hter 
of  Cebren,  and  while  he  wh»  pursuing  her,  fhe 
was  stung  by  a  viper  and  died.  AesncuM  in 
hi8  grief  threw  himself  into  ihe  sea,  and  wtis 
changed  by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird. 

AESAR  <-Aris)  or  AESARUS  (-i),  a  river 
near  Croion  In  Brnliii,  in  ooaibem  Italy. 

AESCHlNES  (-id).  (1)  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor,  born  u.o.  ii89,  was  the  son  of  Alrometus 
and  Utancoibea.  In  his  youth  he  asninted  his 
father  in  his  school ;  he  next  acted  at*  nccrela- 
ry  to  Aristuphon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubultiit ; 
he  subi>equenl1y  tried  his  fortune  as  an  act- 
or, but  waa  unt^ucce^aftil ;  and  at  lent^th,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  aimc  fur- 
ward  aa  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputation.  In  847  he  was  sent  along 
with  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  10  emba^aa- 
dors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From 
thitt  time  he  api)eans  as  the  friend  of  the  Moce- 
di>nian  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of  Demos- 
thenes. 8h4)rtly  afterwarda  Aeachinef*  f(»rmed 
one  of  a  second  emhasay  aent  to  Philii),  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  accused  ny  Ti- 
marchns.  He  evaded  the  danger  by  britlging 
forward  a  counter-accuf>ation  againnt  Tiniur- 
chui«  (34S),  showing  that  ihe  moral  conduct  of 
his  accuner  was  such  that  he  had  no  ri^'ht  to 
apeak  before  ihe  people.  The  f  peech  in  which 
Aestchine-t  attacked  Timarchus  i»  still  extant : 
Tlmurchus  was  condemned,  and  Aet^chines 
gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  Mil  Demos- 
thenes renewed  the  charge  against  AfHcliincs 
of  treachery  during  hia  aecund  embasay  to 
Philip.  This  charge  of  DemoHiheneM  {l)e  FalM 
Legatione)  was  not  spoken,  but  pul)li»«hed  as 
a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered  It  in  a 
similar  memorial  on  the  emba^ay,  which  was 
likewise  published.  After  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ronea  in  388,  which  gave  Philip  the  suprcma- 
cv  in  Greece,  Ctesiplion  proposed  that  Demos- 
thenes should  be  rewarded  for  his  Kervices 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre  at  the  great 
Dionys.a.  Aeschines  in  couhequence  ace  uaed 
Cteai'phon  ;  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the 
char«;e  till  8  years  later,  3.S0.  The  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occaMon  is  extant, 
and  was  anawered  by  Demosthenea  in  his  cel- 
ebrated oration  on  the  Crown.  Aeschines  was 
defeated,  and  withdrew  fW>m  AthoiiH.  He 
went  to  Aaia  Minor,  and  at  length  eptablifhed 
a  school  of  eloquence  at  Khodea.  On  one  oc- 
caahm  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  againat  Cteniphon,  and  when  Home  of 
his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
his  defeat,  he  replied/' Yon  wonld  cease  to  bo 
astonished  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenea." 
From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Samoa,  where  he 
died  in  314.— (2)  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  He 
wrote  peveral  dialognes.  out  the  8  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name  are  not  gen- 
nine. 

AESCHtLTTS  (-1),  the  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Enphorlon,  was  born  at  Eleu- 
aia  in  Attica,  b.o.  525.  At  the  age  of  86  (409) 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
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for  the  prize  of  tragedj,  wlthoat  being  enccess- 
fill.  He  fought,  with  his  brothers  Cvnaegfrns 
nnd  Aminias,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (4U0), 
and  also  at  those  of  Salarais  (480)  and  Plataea 
(479).  In  484  he  gained  the  prize  of  tragedy ; 
and  in  47S  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilo- 
gy, of  which  the  Persae,  the  eariiest  of  bis  ex- 
tant dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  468  he  was 
defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  ri- 
val Sophocles :  and  he  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  quitted  Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have 
gone  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse. 
In  4«7  his  patron  Hiero  died ;  and  fn  468  it 
appears  that  Aeschylus  was  again  at  Athens, 
from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia 
was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or 
the  following  year,  he  again  visited  Sicily,  and 
be  died  at  Oela  in  460,  m  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the 
poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall 
upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fulflUed  an 
oracle,  according  to  which  be  was  fated  to  die 
by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The  alterations  made 
by  Aeschyltis  in  the  composition  and  dramat- 
ic  representation  of  tragedy  were  so  great  that 
be  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  fa- 
ther of  it.  The  principal  alteration  which  he 
made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue 
properly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
choral  parts.  He  furnished  his  actors  with 
more  suitable  and  magniflceut  dren^es,  with 
sij^ulflcant  and  various  masks,  and  wiUi  the 
thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise  their  stature 
to  the  height  of  heroes.  With  him  also  aroi<e 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a 
Mloffif  of  plays  connect^  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act  as  it  were,  of  a  great 
whole.  A  satirical  play  commonly  followed 
each  tragic  trilogr.  Aench  vlus  is  said  to  have 
written  70  trageoies.  Of  these  only  7  are  ex- 
tant, namely,  tne  Peririana,  the  Seven  offainst 
UtebeJtt  the  Stippliants^  the  Prometheus^  the 
Affomemnon^  the  Choephnrif  and  Eumenide^; 
the  last  three  forming  the  trilogy  of  the  Orea- 
teia. 
AESCtLiPIUS   (-1),  called  ASCLBPIUS 


<-l)  by  the  Greeks,  the  god  of  the  medical  art. 
In  Homer  he  is  not  a  divinity,  but  simplv  the 
''blameless  physician"  whose  sons,  Machaon 


and  Podaliriufs  were  the  physicians  in  the 
Greek  army.  The  common  story  relates  that 
Aesculapius  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis, 
and  that  when  Coronis  was  with  child  by 
Apollo  she  became  enamored  of  Ischys,  an  Ar- 
cadian. Apoilo,  informed  of  this  by  a  raven, 
killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  the  child  Ae?cu- 
lapius  was  saved  from  the  flames,  and  was 
brought  up  by  Chfron,  who  instructed  him  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
other  tales  respecting  his  birih,  according  to 
Bome  of  which  he  was  a  native  of  Epidaurus, 
and  this  was  a  common  opinion  In  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  he  not  only  cured 
the  sick,  but  recalled  the  dead  to  life.  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  fearing  Icat  men  might  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether,  killed  Aesculapius 
with  his  thunderbolt:  but  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zeus  placed  him  anions  the  stars. 
He  was  married  to  Epione,  by  whom  he  had 
the  2  soDB  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and  also  oth- 


er children.  The  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Aesculapius  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had 
a  temple  tf>urrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  sacred  to  him  because  they 
were  a  symbol  of  renovation,  and  were  be- 
lieved  to  have  the  power  of  discovering  heal- 
ing herba  The  cock  was  sacrificed  to  him. 
At  Rome  the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  in- 
troduced from  Epidaurus  in  B.a  898,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  The  sup- 
poeed  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  name  of  A  selepiadae^  and 
their  principal  seats  were  Cos  and  Cnidus. 
They  were  an  order  or  caste  of  priests.  The 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from 
father  to  sou  in  these  families. 

AESfiPUS  (-i),  a  river  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ida,  and  flowing  into  the  Pro|>ontiB. 

AESERNlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Samnlnroi 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  flrst  Punic  war. 

AESIS  (-is),  a  river  forming  the  boundary 
between  Picenum  and  Umbria,  anciently  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Senones,  and  the  IS,^ 
boundary  of  Italy  proper. 

AESIS  (-is)  or  AESlUM  (-i),  a  town  and 
Roman  colony  In  Umbria  on  the  river  Ae»i8. 

AESON  (-finis),  son  of  Cretbens  and  Tyro, 
and  father  of  Jason.  He  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Jason  on  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  Pelias  attempted  to  murder  Ae- 
son,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
According  to  Ovid,  Aeson  survived  the  return 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young  again 
by  Medea. 

AESOPUS  (-1),  a  writer  of  Fables,  lived 
about  B.a  670,  and  was  a  contemporarv  of 
Solon.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  re- 
ceived bis  freedom  from  his  master  ladmon 
the  Samian.  Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus, 
who  sent  him  to  Delphi,  to  distribute  among 
the  citizens  4  miiiae  apiece;  but  In  conse- 
gnence  of  some  dispute  on  the  subject  he  re- 
rased  to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which 
the  enrazed  Delphians  threw  him  from  a  prec- 
ipice. Plaguee  were  sent  upon  them  from 
the  gods  for  the  ofiiense,  and  they  proclaimed 
their  willingness  to  give  a  compeiisatiun  for 
his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it.  At 
length  ladmon  the  grandson  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, received  the  compensation,  since  no  near- 
er connection  could  be  found.  Later  writers 
represent  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ug- 
liness and  deformity,  a  notion  for  wblcn 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  classical  authors. 
Whether  Aesop  left  anv  written  works  at  all 
is  a  question  which  aflords  room  for  doubt ; 
though  it  is  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Ae- 
sop*8  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  ni  its 
most  intellectual  age.  They  were  in  prose, 
and  were  turned  into  poetry  by  several  writ- 
ers. Socrates  turned  some  of  them  into  verse 
during  his  imprisonment.  The  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any 
whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrins.  Of 
the  Latin  writers  of  Aesopian  fables,  Phae- 
drus  is  the  most  celebrated.  [pBAEDara.] 
The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearine  the 
name  of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spnrioua 

AKSOPUS  (-1),  CLAUDIUS,  or  CLODIUS 
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(-Of  was  the  greatest  tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and 
contemporary  of  Roecine,  the  ^^reateat  comic 
actor.  Both  of  them  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Cicero.  Aeeopna  appeared  for  the  la^t 
time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (kcl  S6), 
when  hia  Tolce  failed  him,  and  he  coold  not 

K  throng  with  the  speech.  He  realised  an 
mense  fortune  hy  hu  profession, which  was 
sqnandered  by  his  son,  a  foolish  spendthrift. 

AESTlI  (-«ram),  Afi8T7l,  or  AESTtTl 
(-omm).  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast. 
In  the  N.S.  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  mod- 
em KurlandfWbo  collected  amber, which  they 
called  giletmniK  They  were  prohablv  a  Sarma- 
tian  or  SlaTonic  and  not  a  uermanic  race. 

ASSVLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Aeani,  on  a 
moontain  between  Praeneate  and  Tibor. 

AETHXLZA  (-ae)  or  AETHiI<IS  (-fdls), 
caned  ILVA  (-ae)  {Bttm)  by  the  Romana»  a 
small  island  In  the  Toscan  sea.  opposite  the 
town  of  Popalonia,  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines. 

ASTHXLIDIS  (-ae),  son  of  Hermes  (Mer^ 
cnry)  and  Eapolemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argo- 
nants.  His  soul,  after  many  mitrrationp,  at 
length  took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pytha- 
goras, in  which  it  still  recollected  Its  former 
migrations. 

ABTHlCES  (-nm).  a  Theasalian  or  Bpiiot 
people,  near  M.  Pindos. 

AETHX6PES  (-am:  said  to  be  from  ol^ 
and  M^,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name 
cormpied)  was  a  name  applied  (1)  most  geo- 
erally  to  all  black  or  dark  races  of  men :  (8) 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Africa,  S.  of 
Manretania,  the  Great  Det^ert,  and  Egypt,  fh>m 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of  Asia ;  ana 
(S)  most  spe:;iflcany  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  S.  ol  Egypt,  which  was  called  Aituio- 

PIA. 

ABTHlOPIA  (-ae:  .VuMo,  Kordo/an,  8en^ 
naar,  Abysfiniay.A  coantry  of  Africa,  8.  of 
l^ypi,  the  boandary  of  the  conntries  being 
at  Syene  and  the  Smaller  Cataract  of  the  Nile, 
and  extending  on  the  &  to  the  Red  Sea,  ana 
to  the  S.  and  s.  W.  indefinitely,  as  far  appar- 
ently aa  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  ex- 
tended. The  people  of  Aethiopia  oeem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
spoken  a  language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Hon- 
nmenta  are  fonnd  in  the  country  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  Egypt,  but  of  an  inferior 
style.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  mon- 
archy, of  which  Maaoi  was  the  capital.  Some 
traditions  made  Mero£  the  parent  of  Egyp- 
tian dviliaation,  while  others  ascribed  the 
civilization  of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  coloniza- 
tlon.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the  Ethio- 
pians that  more  than  once  in  its  history  Egypt 
was  governed  by  Ethiopian  kings.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco-Eeyptian  colonies  estab- 
lished themttelves  in  Einlivpia:  but  the  coun- 
try was  never  subdued.  The  Romans  failed 
to  extend  their  empire  over  Ethiopia,  though 
they  made  expeditions  into  the  country,  In 
one  of  which  C.  Petronins,  prefect  of  Egypt 
under  Augustus,  advanced  as  Cur  as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  queen  Candace  (b.o. 
St).  Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethi- 
opia, probably  in  consequence  of  the  conver- 


sion of  the  treasorer  of  queen  Candace  {AeU 
vUL  S7). 

AETURA  (-ae).  (1)  Daiurhter  of  PItthena 
of  Troezeu,  and  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aege- 
Bs.  She  afterwards  lived  In  Attica,  from 
whence  she  was  carried  off  to  Lacedaemon 
by  Caator  and  Pollux,  and  became  a  slave  of 
Helen,  with  whom  she  waa  taken  to  Troy. 
At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was  restored  to 
liberty  bv  her  grandson  Acamaa  or  Demo- 

Ehon.— (2)  Daughter  of  Oceanns,  by  whom  At- 
iB  begot  the  18  Hyades  and  a  sou  Hyas. 
AJCfNA  (-ae^.  (1)  A  volcanic  mountain  in 
the  N.E.of  Sicily  between  Tauromeuium  and 
Catena.  It  ia  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Aetna,  a  Sicilian  nymph,  a  daughter  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  buried 
under  it  Typhon  or  Eoceladus :  and  in  its  in- 
terior Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  the  Cyclops 
forged  the  thunderbolts  for  Zens.  There  were 
several  eruptions  of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity. 
One  occurred  in  b.o.  47S,  to  which  Aescbylua 
and  Pindar  probably  allude,  and  another  in 
485,  which  Tbucydides  says  was  the  third  on 
record  since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily. 
—(2)  A  town  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  on  the 
road  to  Catana,  forroerlv  called  Ineesa  or  In- 
nesa.  It  was  founded  in  ilo.  461  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Catana,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  own  town  by  the  Sieuli.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because 
tnelr  own  town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna 
by  Hiero  I. 

AETOLlA  (-oe),  a  division  of  Greece,  waa 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acarnania,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on 
the  N.  by  Epirns  and  Tbessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozoltan  Locrians.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts— Old  Aetolia.  from  the  Ache- 
Ions  to  the  Bvenos  and  Calydon,  and  New 
Aetolia,  or  the  Acquired,  firom  the  Evenna 
and  Calydon  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the 
coast  the  country  is  level  and  fruitful,  but  in 
the  interior  mountainous  and  unprodnctive. 
The  mountains  contained  many  wild  beasts, 
and  were  celebrated  in  mytholop^  for  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  country 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Curetes  and  Lele- 
ffes,  but  was  at  sn  early  period  cf)1onized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  Akto- 
I.VS.  The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  under  their  king  Thoaa.  They  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time  a  rude  and  uncivilized 
people,  livine  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery ; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucvdides  (B.a  410) 
many  of  their  tribes  8poke  a  laneunge  which 
was  not  Greek,  and  were  In  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing raw  flesh.  They  appear  to  have  been 
early  united  by  a  kind  of  League,  but  thia 
League  first  acquired  political  importance 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  centn^  ]i.a,  and 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  and  the  Achaean  League.  The 
Aetolians  took  the  side  of  Antiochus  IIL 
againat  the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of 
that  monarch,  b.o.  189,  they  became  virtually 
the  subjects  of  Rome.  On  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaeans,  B.a  146,  Aetolia  waa  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

AETOLUS  (-i),  scm  of  Budymion  and  hus- 
band of  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
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PleoroD  SDd  Calydon.  He  was  king  of  Blifl, 
bot,  having  slain  Apis,  he  fled  to  the  conntry 
near  the  Achelons,  which  was  called  AetoUa 
after  him. 

AFRjLNTUS  (-1),  L.  (1)  A  Roman  comic 
poet,  flourished  about  b.ol  100.  His  comedies 
depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accnracy  that 
he  is  classed  with  Menander.  Only  a  few 
fragments  of  them  are  presierved.— (2)  A  per- 
son of  obscure  origin,  who  was,  through 
Pompey's  influence,  made  consul,  K.a  W. 
When  Pompey  obuiued  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  his  Sd  consnlbhip  (05),  he  sent 
Afranius  and  Petieins  to  govern  them,  while 
be  himself  remained  in  Rome.  In  48  Afhi- 
nlas  and  Petrelus  were  defeated  by  Caesar  in 
Spain.  Afranins  thereupon  passed  over  to 
Pompey  in  Greece,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  subsequently  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus  In  Africa  (46).  He  then  at- 
tempted to  fly  iutoHauretania,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  bv  P.  Siltins,  and  killed. 

AFRICA  (-ae)  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
two  senses,  (1)  for  the  whole  continent  of  A/- 
rietLVid  (S)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa  which 
the  Romans  erected  into  a  province.—^)  In 
the  more  general  sense  the  name  was  not 
used  by  the  Greek  writers;  and  its  use  by 
the  Romans  arose  from  the  extension  to  the 
whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a  part  of  it. 
The  proper  Oieek  name  for  the  continent  is 
JAbua.  Cimsiderabljr  before  the  historical 
period  of  Greece  begins  the  Phoenicians  ex- 
tended their  commerce  over  the  Mediterra^ 
nean,  and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the 
chiet  [Ca»tuaoo.]  The  Greeks  knew  very 
little  of  the  country  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Dorian  colony  of  Ctrbnr  (a.  a  6M).  and 
the  intercourse  of  Greek  travelers  with  Egypt 
In  the  6th  and  5th  centuries;  and  even  then 
their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part  near  Cy- 
rcne  was  derWed  ttom  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable 
expeditions  to  explore  the  country.  A  Phoe- 
nician fleet  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pha- 
raoh Necho  (about  b.o.  600)  was  said  to  have 
sailed  fix>m  the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  so 
into  the  Mediterranean :  the  anthenticity  of 
this  story  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  We 
still  possess  an  authentic  account  of  another 
expedition,  which  the  Carthaginians  dis- 
patched under  Hanno  (about  h-o.  510),  and 
which  reached  a  point  on  the  W.  coast  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lat.  10*  N.  In  the  In- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (So*<ira)  Interposed 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  discovery ;  but  even 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on 
the  northern  coast  told  of  individuals  who 
had  crossed  the  desert,  and  had  reached  a 
great  river  flowing  towards  the  B.,with  croc- 
odiles in  It,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks,  which,  If  the  story  be  true,  was  prob- 
ably the  Xiger  in  Its  upper  course,  near  Timr 
buctoo.  There  were  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  bounaaries  of  the  contlnenu 
Some  divided  the  whole  world  into  only  two 
parts,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  were  not 
agreed  to  which  of  these  two  Libya  (t. «.  Af- 
rica)  belonged;  and  those  who  recogniaed 
three  divisions  dilTered  again  In  placing  the 
boundary  between  Libya  and  Asia  either  on 


the  W.  of  Egypt,  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at  the 
isthmus  of  ^uez  and  the  Red  Sea ;  the  last 
opinion  gradnallv  prevailed.  Herodotus  di- 
vides the  inhabitants  of  Africa  into  four 
races,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  namely,  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.  The  Libvans, 
however,  were  a  Caucasian  race;  the  Ethio- 
pians of  Herodotus  correspond  to  our  Negro 
races.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa  fell 
successively  under  the  power  of  Rume,  and 
was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as  follows: 
—(I)  Aegypt:  (S)  Libya,  Including  (a)  Libyaa 
Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (6)  Harmarlca,  (c) 
Cprrenaica ;  (3)  Africa  Propria,  the  former  em- 
pire of  Carthage,  see  below,  No.  8;  (4)  Nn- 
midia ;  (5)  Manretania,  divided  Into  (a)  Sitl- 
fensis,  (b)  Caesarlensisj  (e)  Tlngitana:  these, 
with  (6)  Aethiopia.  make  up  the  whole  of  Af^ 
rica,  according  to  the  divisions  recognized  by 

I  the  latest  of  the  ancient  geographers.  The 
northern  district  waa  better  known  to  the 

'  Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and  was  extremely 
populous  and  flourishing. — (2)  AruoA  Pao- 
paiA  or  Provimoia,  or  simply  Afeioa,  was  the 
name  under  which  the  Romans,  after  the 
Third  Punic  War.  B.a  146,  erected  into  a  prov- 

!  ince  the  whole  or  the  former  terrltorv  of  Car^ 

-  thage.  It  extended  from  the  river  Musca,  on 
the  W.,  which  divided  it  ttom  Nnmldia,  to  the 

•  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.E.  It 
was  divided  Into  two  districts  (regiones), 
namely,  (1)  Zengis  or  Zeugi tana,  the  district 

I  round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacium  or  Bysacena,  8. 

I  of  Zengitana,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  Syr- 

I  tis  Minor.    It  corresponds  to  the  modem  re- 

Sencv  of  Tumi*.  The  province  waa  foil  of 
ouiishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile : 
I  it  fomlshed  Rome  with  its  chief  supplies  oi 
I  com. 

AFRIcXNUS  (-1),  a  surname  given  to  the 
I  Scipios,  on  account  of  their  victories  in  AfHca. 
[Soipio.] 

AFRICUS  (-1 :  Xi>  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.  W. 
wind,  so  called  because  It  blew  from  Africa. 

XgXMBDES  (-ae),  commonly  called  son  of 
Brglnas,  king  ofOrchomenns,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius.  Agamedes  and  Trophonlns  dls- 
tinffuished  themselves  as  architects.  They 
buflt  a  tenmle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a 
treasury  ofUyrlens,  king  of  Hyrla,  in  Boeotla. 
In  the  constraction  or  the  latter,  they  con- 
trived to  place  a  stone  In  such  a  manner  that 
It  could  be  taken  away  outside  without  any 
body  perceiving  It  They  now  constantly 
robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king,  seeing  that 
locks  and  seals  were  unlqjnred,  while  his  treas- 
ures were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agamedes  was  thus  caught, 
and  Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the 
dlscovenr.  After  this,  Trophonius  was  im* 
mediately  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  in  the 
grove  of  Lebadda.  Here  he  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle.  A  tra- 
dltion  mentioned  by  Cicero  states  that  Aga- 
medes and  Trophonius,  after  building  Uie 
temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god 
to  grant  them,  in  reward  for  their  labor,  what 
was  best  for  men.  The  god  promised  to  do 
so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the  day  came 
the  two  brothers  died. 
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XgXMSMNGN  (-6nie},  son  of  Pnflthenes 
and  A«ropS  or  Eiiphyld,  and  gmndson  of 
AtreoB.  king  of  Mycenae ;  but  Homer  and  oth- 
ers call  him  a  son  of  Atreas  aud  grandson  of 
Pelopa.  Asamemnon  and  his  brother  M«De- 
lana  were  brouehi  ap  together  with  Aegis- 
thua,  the  son  of  Thyeytefl, In  the  hou»e  of  At- 
reaa.  Afier  the  murder  of  Atreus  bj  Aegis- 
ihQK  and  Thjresiea,  who  succeeded  Alrens  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mvceoae  [Akoisthub],  Aga- . 
memnon  and  MeneJaas  went  to  Sparta.  Here 
Agamemnon  married  CIvtemDet»tra,  the  i 
daughter  of  TTudareoa,  by  whom  he  became  | 
the  rather  of  Iphianaasa  (iphieenTa),  Chrrso-  i 
themia, Laodice  (Klectra), andOrestea.  The  I 
manner  in  which  Agamemnon  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae  is  differently  related.  I 
Frcmi  Homer  It  appears  as  if  he  had  peacably 
enoceeded  Thyeutes ;  while,  accordiug  to  oth-  | 
era,  he  expelled  Hiyestes,  and  usurped  his 
throne.  He  now  became  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Greece.  Homer  says  he  ruled  over 
all  Argoe,  which  signifies  Peloponuesua,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of  Argoa  was 
governed  by  Diomedes.  When  Helen,  the  wife 
of  Menelaus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  and  the 
Greek  chiefa  resolved  to  recover  her  by  force 
of  armts  Agamemnon  was  choseu  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  After  two  years  of  prepa- 
ration, the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled 
in  the  port  of  Anils,  in  Boeotia.  At  this  place 
Agamemnon  killea  a  stag  which  was  sacred 
to  Artemis  (Diana),  who  ui  return  visited  the 
Greek  army  with  a  pestilence,  and  produced 
a  calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks  nt>ro  leav- 
ing the  port.  In  order  to  appease  her  wrath, 
Agamemnon  ccmsented  to  sacrifice  his  dangh- 
ter  Iphigenla;  but,  at  the  moment  of  the  sac- 
rifice, ahe  was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself 
to  Tauris,  and  another  victim  was  substituted 
tn  her  place.  The  calm  now  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  The  qnar- ' 
rel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achillea,  in  the  t 
10th  year  of  the  war,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[A0U11.1.E8.]  Agamemnon,  although  the  chief 
commander  of  the  Greeks,  Is  not  the  hero  of 
the  Iliad,  and  in  cliivalroua  spirit,  bravery, 
and  character,  altogether  inferior  to  Achillea. 
But  he  nevertheless  rif«a  above  all  the  Greeks 
by  his  dignity,  power,  and  roiOesty :  his  eyes 
and  head  are  likened  to  those  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter), bia  girdle  to  that  of  Ares  (Mars),  and  his 
breast  to  that  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  At  the 
capture  of  Trov  he  received  Cassandra,  the 
daughter  of  Pnam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  was  murdered  by  Aegisthns, 
who  bad  reduced  Clytemnestra  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband.  The  tragic  poets  make 
Clytemnestra  alone  murder  Agamemnon.  His 
death  wan  avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 

AoAMEMNO^IDES  <-ae),  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, i.  e.  OreatesL 

iGJLNIPPlt  (-^),  a  nymph  of  the  fonntoin 
of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
in  Boeotia.  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses  (who 
were  hence  called  Affonippidetijt  and  was  be- 
lieved to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it.  The 
fountain  of  Hippocr&ne  has  the  epithet  Aga- 
nippU,  from  its  being  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
like  that  of  Aganippe. 

AGATHOCLSS  (-is  or  2fts)  was  bom  at 
Tbennae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage, 


and  waa  brought  np  aa  a  potter  at  Syracuse. 
His  strength  and  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended him  to  Daniav,  a  noble  Syracn^an, 
who  drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose 
death  he  married  his  rich  widow,  and  so  be- 
came one  of  the  wealthiest  citizeni*  in  Syra- 
cuse. His  ambitions  schemes  then  devel('i>ed 
themselves,  and  he  waw  driven  into  exile. 
After  several  changes  of  fi>nnn«  he  collected 
an  army,  aud  wan  declared  sovereign  (if  8yra- 
cupe,  tt.c.  81T.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In 
310  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Cartha^ 
g1nian8,nnder  Hamilcar.who  strHighlway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse,  whereupon  he  formed  the 
bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threat- 
ened him  by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa. 
His  succerses  were  mot>t  brilliant  and  rapid. 
He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Cartbaee, 
but  was  at  length  summoned  n-om  Africa  ny 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  where  many  cities  had  re- 
volted from  him,  SOT.  These  he  reduced,  aft- 
er making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians. 
He  had  previously  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  plundered  the  Lipart 
isleii,  and  al!*o  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  hit*  lattt  davs 
were  embittered  by  family  misfortunes.  Ilia 
grandson  Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
thoclea,  for  the  c>ake  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest 
of  his  family  would  share  his  fnte.  He  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  wife  and  her  two  children 
to  Egypt :  aud  his  own  death  followed  almost 
imniediaiely,  269,  after  a  reign  of  S8  years,  and 
in  the  7'2d  year  of  his  age.  Some  authors  re- 
late an  incredible  htory  of  his  being  poisoned 
by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus.  The 
poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  qnill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced 
him  to  so  frightftil  a  condition  that  he  was 

{>laced  on  the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet 
iving,  being  unable  to  give  any  signs  thai  be 
was  not  dead. 

XgATHON,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  con* 
temporary  and  friend  of  £uripides  and  Plato. 
He  aied  about  B.a  400. 

XGATHYRNA  (.ae),XGXTHYRNUM  (-i), 
s  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily. 

AGATHYRSI  (-«rum},  a  people  In  Buro- 
pean  Sarmatia,  on  the  river  Maria  {Marotch)^ 
in  Transylvania.  From  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing or  tattooing  their  akin,  they  are  called  by 
Vfrgil  pieti  AgathyrH. 

iGlVfi  (-08),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echlon,  and  mother  of  Pentheua.  For  details 
see  Pentbkub. 

AGBXTXNA.      [EOBATANA.l 

AGENDlCUM  or  AGEDlCUM  (-1 :  SeM\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis. 

X(  -  ^ 


(1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
,.  _  nicla.  and  father  of  Cad- 
mus and  Enropa.    Virgil  calls  Carthage  the 


GENOR(-*ris).    .  . 
tune),  king  of  Phoenicia 


dty  of  Agenor,  since  Diao  was  descended  from 
Agenor.— (2)  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Tro- 

AGSnOrIDBS  (-ae),  a  descendantof  an  Ag- 
enor, snch  aa  Cadmus,  Phinena,  and  Perseus. 
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XGBSlLiUS    (-!),  kings   of  Sparta.  — (1) 
Reigned  about  11.0.  S8«,  and  was  contemporar 
Tj  with  the  legislation  of  Lycnrgufl.— <2)  Son 
of  Archidftmaa  II.,  succeeded  his  half-brother  . 
Agis  II.,  B.a.  398,  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  1 
apurions  birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lysan- ' 
der,  bis  nephew  Lbotyouidks.    From  S96  to  ' 
894  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with  , 
great  sacoess,  bat,  in  the  midst  of  bis  con-  j 
quests,  was  sammoned  home  to  defend  his 
country  against  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  | 
which  badbeen  induced  by  Artazerzes  to  take 
up  arms  against  Sparta.    In  394  be  met  and  I 
defeated,  at  Coronda  in  Boeotia.  the  allied  ' 
forces.    Daring  the  next  4  years  he  regained  | 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy, 
till  at  length  the  &tal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371, 
overthrew  forever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and 

Kve  the  supremacv  for  a  time  to  Titebes.    In 
1  he  crossed,  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian 
mercenaries,  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  in  the 
,   winter  of  3«l-3«0,  after  a  life  of  above  90 

I  ears,  and  a  reign  of  39L     In  person  Agesi- 
ins  was  small,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
which  last  ground  objection  had  been  made  1 
to  his  accessitiu,  an  oracle,  carioui^ly  Tnlftlled,  ! 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  | 
Buder  a  **  lame  sovereignty."    In  his  reign,  | 
indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not  through 
him,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  citizens  and 
genernlfi  that  Sparta  ever  had. 

iGfiSlPOLIS,  kings  of  Spflrta.  — (1)  Suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Pausanias,  while  yet  a  mi- 
nor, in  B.0. 394,  and  reigned  14  years.— (2)  Son 
of  Cteombrotua,  reigned  one  year,  871.  —  (3) 
Succeeded  Cleomenes  in  82<),  bat  was  soon  de- 
posed by  his  colleague  Lycurgus. 

XQINTNUM  (-1:  Agen),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nitiobriges  In  Qallia  Aquitanica. 

AGIS  (Idis),  kings  of  Sparta.— (1)  Son  of 
EurystheneSfthe  founder  of  the  (hmily  of  the 
Agidae. — (2)  Son  of  Archldamus  II.,  reigned 
B.0. 427-398.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Peloponneslan  war,  and  invaded  Attica  sev- 
eral times.  While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta 
he  was  the  guest  of  AgIs,  and  is  said  to  have 
aedaced  his  wife  Timaea;  in  consequence  of 
which  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.— <3) 
Son  of  Archld&mus  HI.,  reifirned  338-38a  He 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  pow- 
er in  Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was 
In  Asia,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  In  battle 
bv  Antipater  In  830.— (4)  Son  of  Endamidas 
II.,  reigned  844-240.  He  attempted  to  re-es- 
tablish the  institutions  of  Lycurgua,  and  to 
effect  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Spartan  state ; 
but  he  was  resisted  by  his  colleague  Leonldas 
II.  and  the  wealthy,  was  thrown  Into  prison, 
and  was  there  put  to  death  bv  command  of 
the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. 

AGLA^A  (-ae),  *'  the  bright  one,"  one  of  the 
CuAKiTKs  or  Graces. 

AGRADLOS  (-1).  0)  Daughter  of  Actaens, 
first  king  of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Cecrops.- 
(2)  Daughter  of  Ceorops  and  Agraalos,  of 
whom  various  stories  are  told.  Athena  <Mi- 
nerva)  is  said  to  have  given  Briehrhonin?  in 
a  che»t  to  Agranlos  and  her  Bister  Ilerse,  with 
strict  injunctiona  not  to  open  it;  but  they 
disobeyed  the  command.    lEaioHTBo.HiDa.] 


Agraulos  waa  subsequently  pauisbed  by  be- 
ing changed  into  a  stone  bv  Hermes  <Mer- 
curv).  because  ahe  attempted  to  prevent  tb« 
god  from  entering  the  house  of  Herse,  with 
whom  be  bad  fallen  in  love.  Another  legend 
relates  that  Agraulos  threw  herself  down  from 
the  Acropolis  oecanse  an  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  Athenians  would  conquer  if  some  one 
would  sacrillce  himself  for  his  country.  The 
Athenians  in  ^atitude  built  ber  a  temple  on 
the  Acroi}ollss  in  which  the  yoang  Athenians, 
on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armor,  took  au 
oath  that  tbev  would  always  defend  their 
country  to  the  last  A  festival  (Agraulia)  waa 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  her  honor. 

AGIU  DSCtrMlTES,  tithe  land^  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany, 
B.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Danube,  which 
tbe^  took  pofli<eflsion  of  when  the  Germans 
retired  eastward,  and  which  tbev  gave  to  the 
Gauls,  and  sabrnquently  to  their  own  veter- 
ans, on  the  payment  or  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
(decflmaV  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  or 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ  these  kindfl  were  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

AGKlCdLA  (-ae),  CN.  JtTLtUS  (-1).  bora 
June  18th,  a.d.  87,  at  Forum  Julii  (Fr^un,  in 
Provence),  was  the  son  of  Julius  Graeciuus, 
who  waa  executed  by  Caligula,  and  of  Julia 
Procilla.  He  received  a  careful  education ; 
he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.t>.  60,  under  Sne- 
tonius  Paulinas ;  was  quaestor  In  Asia  in  63 ; 
was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76 ;  and 
was  consul  in  77,  when  be  betrothed  hia 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the 
following  year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage. 
In  78  be  received  the  government  of  Britain, 
which  he  held  for  7  years,  during  which  time 
he  subdued  the  whoK  of  the  country  with  the 
exception  of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and 
by  his  wise  administration  introduced  among 
the  Inhabitants  the  language  and  civiliatloii 
of  Rome.  He  was  recalled  in  80  through  the 
iealonsy  of  Domitian,  aud  ou  his  Ktum  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death  in  93,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  was  occasioned  by  poison 
administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His  char- 
acter is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colors  by  his 
8on-4n-law  Tacitus,  whose  life  of  Agricola  has 
come  down  to  ns. 

AGRIGENTUM  <-!),  called  ACRlGAS  (-an- 
tis)  by  the  Greeks  (OirgeiUi),  a  city  on  the  8. 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  S|  miles  fh)m  the  sea. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  popn- 
lonsness,  and  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  andent  world.  It  was  founded 
by  a  Doric  colony  fh>m  Gela,  about  b.o.  579. 
was  under  the  government  of  the  cruel  tyrant 
Phalaris  (about  660),  and  subsequently  under 
that  of  Tfaeron  (488-472).  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  (4(0),  and,  though  re- 
built by  TImoleon,  it  never  regained  its  for- 
mer greatneea.  It  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  in  810.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Bm- 
pcdocles.  There  are  still  gigantic  remains 
of  the  ancient  city. 

AGRIPPA  (-ae), HER0D8S  (-1^.  (1)  Called 
"  Agrippa  the  Great, »*  son  of  Aristobnlus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great, 
He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  lived  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  Ihture  emperors  Calig- 
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hIa  and  Clandlv.  Cali^la  gave  him  the  te- 
trarchiee  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Tracbunitia, 
aadAnranitla;  and  Claudioa  annexed  Judaea 


Coia  of  HOTOd  Affrtpppa  I. 


and  Samaria  to  bis  domlnioos.  xxis  ^vern- 
ment  waa  exceedinzly  popular  among  the 
JewBL  It  was  probably  to  IncreaM  his  popu- 
larly with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apos- 
tle James  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast 
into  prison  U.n.  44).  The  manner  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Caesai-ea  in  the 
eame  year,  is  related  in  Acts  xii.— (2)  Son  of 
the  preceding,  king  of  Chalcis.  On  the  break- 
ing oat  of  the  Jewish  war  he  sided  with  the 
Bomans,  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome, 
and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  hid  ag3,  a.i>.  lOO. 
It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  his  defense,  ▲.».  60  {AcU  xzv. 

AGRIPPA  (-ae),  M-  VIPSlNlUS  (-i).  bom 
in  B.0. 03,  of  an  obscure  family,  Bradied  with 
young  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Au- 
gustas) at  Apollonla  in  lilyria,  and  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar  in  44  was  one  of  the  friends 
of  OctoTioa  who  advised  him  to  proceed  im- 


M.  VtpMnlot  Acripp*. 

mediately  to  Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
ibUowed,  and  which  terminated  in  giving  Au- 
gustus the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world, 
Agrippa  took  an  active  part ;  and  hia  mili- 


tary abilities  contributed  greatly  to  that  re- 
sult. He  commanded  the  fleet  of  Augusiua 
at  the  battle  of  Actinm  in  31.  He  wa»  ihrice 
consul,  and  in  his  third  consulohip,  in  27,  be 
built  the  Pantheon.  In  81  be  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  continued  to  be 
employed  in  vanous  military  curamands  till 
bitf  death  in  B.a  12.  By  his  first  wife  Pom- 
p)uia,  Agrippa  had  Vip^auia,  married  to  Ti- 
berius, the  succensor  of  Anj^nstus ;  and  by 
Julia  be  had  i  daughters,  Julia  and  A^'rip- 
pina,  and  8  sons,  Cuiuit  Caesar,  Lucius  Cae.sar 
[Caesab],  and  Agrippa  Po^tumus:  the  lust 
was  banished  by  AuguftUD  to  the  island  <.f 
Planasia,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius 
at  his  accession,  a.d.  14. 

AGRIPPINA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Jullu,  the  dauKbier 
of  Augustus,  married  Germanicus,  by  whom 
she  had  9  cliildren,  among  whom  were  the 
emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  rfero.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  vir- 
tues and  heroism,  and  shared  all  the  dnngers 
of  her  husband's  campaigns.  On  hit*  death  in 
A.D.  17  she  returned  to  Italy;  but  the  favor 
with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  which  Tiberius  and  nis 
mother  LIvia  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  At  length  in  a.d.  30  Tiberius  bauifticd 
her  to  the  island  of  Pandalaria,  where  she 
died  3  years  afterwards,  probably  by  volun- 
tary starvation.— (2)  Daughter  of  Germanicui 
and  Aerippina  [No.  1],  and  mother  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubiorum, 
afterwards  called  in  honor  of  her  Colonia 
Agrippina, now  0>2o<77t«.  [Coloma.]  She  was 
beautiful  and  intelligent,  but  licentious,  cruel, 
and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.d.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero ; 
next  to  Crispus  Pns^ienus;  and  thirdly  to 
the  emperor  Claudius  (4H),  although  she  was 
his  niece.  In  50  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius 
to  adopt  her  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
son  Britannicus;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  she  poisoned  the  em- 
peror  in  64.  The  young  emperor  soon  be- 
came tired  of  the  ascendancy  4)f  his  mother, 
and,  after  making  several  attempts  to  shake 
off  tier  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  09. 

AGR!US  (-1).  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte, 
and  fnfhor  of  Tbersltes  and  6  other  sons. 

AGYIEUS  (trisyll.),  a  snniame  of  Apollo, 
as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and  public 
places. 

AGYLLA.    tCAKma.] 

XGYRIUM,  a  town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cya- 
mosorus,  N.W.  of  Centuripae  and  N.E.  of 
Enno,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Dlo- 
dorus. 

IHILA  (-ae),  C.  SERVlLlUS  (-i),  raads- 
ter  equitum  in  b.o.  439  to  the  dictator  L.  (;in- 
cinnatus,  when  he  slew  Sp.  Maklius  in  the 
forum  because  he  refhsed  to  appear  before 
the  dictator.  Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
onlv  escaped  condemnation  ny  a  voluntary 
exile. 

AHARNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Etruria,  N.E.  of 
Volsinii. 

AHENOBARBUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  dls- 
tiogaished  family  of  the  Domitia  gena.   They 
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are  said  to  have  obtained  the  enmame  of 
Ahenobarbos,  i.  e.  "Brazen -Beard"  or 
"  Red-Beard,"  becaaee  the  Dioscuri  (Caa- 
tor  and  Pollux)  announced  to  one  of 
their  ancestors  ihe  victunr  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  Latins  at  kke  Regillaa 
(b.o.  496),  and,  to  couflrm  the  truth  of 
what  they  said,  stroked  his  black  hair 
and  beard,  which  immediately  became 
red. —  (1)  UN.  DoMiTins  Aukmobaebcb, 
consul  B.0. 122,  conquered  the  Allobro- 
gcs  in  Qanl,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sul- 
ftVL  and  Rhodanus.— (2)  Cm.  Dojiitius 
Ahrnobabhds,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  104, 
brouKht  forward  the  law  {Lex  Domitia) 
by  wnich  the  election  of  the  priesta  was 
transferred  from  the  collegia  to  the  peo- 

Ple.  The  people  afterwards  elected  nim 
'ontifex  Maximns  out  of  gratitude.  He 
was  consul  in  96,  and  censor  in  92.  with 
Licinins  Crassus,  the  orator.— <3)  L.  Do- 
iiiTiDS  AuKNOBAitars,  married  Porcia, 
the  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was  a  staunch 
and  courageous  supporter  of  the 
cratical  party.  He  was  aedUe 
pmetor  in  68,  and  consul  in  64. 
creaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
threw  hmiself  into  Corflninm,  but  w 
compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  He  next  went  to  Mas- 
silia,  and  after  the  surrender  of  that  town 
repaired  to  Pompey  in  Oreece;  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  (48),  where  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  and,  according  to  Cic- 
ero*s  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
band  of  Antony.  —  (4)  Cn.  Domitius  Aueko- 
BABBITS,  son  of  No.  8,  was  taken  with  his  fa- 
ther at  Corflninm  (49),  was  present  at  thebat^ 
tie  of  Pbarsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy  in 
46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  ac- 
companied Antony  in  his  campaign  asainst 
the  Parthians  in  36.  He  was  consul  In  88, 
and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.— (5)  Cn.  Domitius  Abbno- 
BARBUB,  consul  A.D.  82,  married  Agrippina. 
daughter  of  Oermanicus,  and  was  father  of 
the  emperor  Nera    [Aobippina.] 

AIDES  or  AIDONEUS.    [HadesI. 

AIUS  (-1)  LOCtTTlUS  (-1)  or  LOOTJEN8 
(-entis),  a  Roman  divinity.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  Oauls  took  Rome  (&o.  89(i)  a  voice 
was  heard  at  Rome  during  the  silence  of 
night  announcing  that  the  Oauls  were  ap- 
proaching. The  Romans  afterwards  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been  heard 
an  altar,  with  a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to 
Ains  LoculiuB,  or  the  "Announcing  Speaker." 

AJAX  (.ficis),  called  AIAS  by  the  Greeks. 
—(1)  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and 
grandson  of  Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  AJax 
the  Telamonian,  AJax  the  Great,  or  simply 
AJax,  whereas  the  other  AJax,  son  of  Oileus, 
is  always  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
some  epithet  He  sailed  against  Troy  in  12 
shipa,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  as  sec- 
ond on ly  to  Achil les  i n  bravery.  In  the  con- 
test for  the  armor  of  Achilles  he  was  con- 
quered by  Ulysses,  and  this,  says  Homer,  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  Later  poets  relate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an 
awfhl  state  of  madness;  that  he  rashed  fW)m 
his  tent  and  slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the 
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Greek  army,  fancying  they  were  his  enemies ; 
and  that  at  leneth  he  put  an  end  to  his  owa 
life.    From  his  olood  there  sprang  up  a  pur- 

f)le  flower  bearing  the  letters  Ai  (At)  on  its 
eaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  Homer  does 
not  mention  nis  mistress  TKOiirasA.— ^)  Son 
of  OTlens,  king  of  the  Locrians,  aleo  called  the 
lesser  AJax.  sailed  against  Troy  in  40  shipfi. 
He  is  described  as  small  of  statu  re,  but  skilled 
in  throwing  the  spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles, 
the  most  swift-footed  among  the  Greeks.  On 
his  return  f^om  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked  ; 
he  him^lf  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through  the 
assistance  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) :  but  as  he 
boasted  that  he  would  escape  in  aeflance  of 
the  immortals,  Poseidtm  spilt  the  rock  with 
his  trident,  and  A  lax  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer.  Vir- 
gil tells  us  that  the  anger  of  Ath^ua  (Minerva) 
was  excited  against  him  because  on  the 
night  of  the  capture  of  Troy  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

AlABANDA  (-drum),  an  Inland  town  of 
Caria,  near  the  Marsyas,  to  the  S.  of  the  Hae- 
ander,  situated  between  two  hills.  It  was  a 
prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor. 

XLALCOMfiNAB  (-arum),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeotla,  S.  of  CoronSa,  with  a  temple  of 
Athdna  (Minerva),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  town,  and  who  was  hence  called 
AUdeomenHs, 

ALALTA    [ALnxA.] 

aLANI  (-drum),  a  great  Asiatic  people,  tn- 
clnded  under  the  general  name  of  Scythians. 
They  are  first  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the 
Cancasus,  in  the  countiy  called  Albania, 
which  appears  to  be  only  another  form  of  the 
same  name.  At  a  later  time  they  pressed 
into  Europe  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  6th 
centory,  they  were  routed  by  the  Huns,  who 
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then  compelled  them  to  become  their  allies. 
In  A.D.  406  tome  of  the  Alani  took  part  with 
the  Vandala  in  their  irruption  intu  Ganl  and 
Spain,  wtiere  they  gradually  diai4>pear  from 
hiatory. 

XLlRlcnS  (-1),  in  German  AUrie,  i.  •."All- 
rich,*'  king  of  the  VUslKotha,  who  took  and 
plondered  Rome,  Mth  of  Anguet,  a.i>.  410.  He 
died  ahortly  aflerwarda  at  Concenlia  in  Brut- 


ALBA  (-ae)  STLVTUS  (-!},  one  of  the  myth- 
ical kinga  of  Alha,  son  of  Latinus,  reigued  39 
years. 


the  W.  by  Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain, 
abounding  in  pasture  and  vineyards :  but  the 
Inhabitants  were  fierce  and  warlike.  They 
were  a  8cythian  tribe.  Identical  with  (he 
Alami.  The  Romans  first  became  acqnnint- 
ed  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  Miihndatic 
war,  when  they  encountered  Pompey  wlih  a 
large  army. 

ALBlNUM.    [Alba,  No.  t.] 

ALBlNU8(-i)  LACUS,  a  Bmsll  lake,  about 
6  miles  in  circumference,  W.  of  the  Mous  AI-, 
banus,  between  Bovillae  snd  Alba  Louga,  Is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  vulcano,  and  la  many 


ALBA  (-ae).  (1)  PncwmA  or  Fuoewtis,  a 
town  of  the  Marei,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  Iske 
Fudnns,  and  used  br  the  Romans  as  a  sute 

C'8on.---<2)  LoKOA,  tne  most  ancient  town  in 
tinni,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Asca- 
nlns,  and  to  have  founded  Rome.  It  was 
called  Longa  fWmi  its  stretching  in  a  long 
line  down  the  Alban  Mount  towards  the  AI- 
ban  Lake.  It  waa  destroyed  by  TuUns  Hos- 
tllins,  and  was  never  rebuilt ;  its  Inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later  time  the 
surronndlnff  country  was  studded  with  the 
splendid  vluas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
emperors  (Pomj>ey*s,  Domltian's,  etc),  each 
of  which  was  called  illftantim.— (3)  Pompki  a,  a 
town  In  Ligurla,  colonized  by  Pompelas  Mag- 
nus, the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Pertiuax. 
ALBlNiA  (-ae:  in  the  S.B.  part  of  Oeor- 
ff(a)t  a  country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  extending  fhim  the  rivers  Cyms  and 
Araxea  on  the  S.  to  M.  Ceraunlus  (the  E.  part 
Qt  the  Cmcaaoa)  on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on 
C 


hundred  feet  deep.  The  emissarinm  which 
the  Romans  bf)red  through  the  solid  rock 
during  the  siege  of  Veil,  In  order  to  carry  off 
the  snperlluons  water  of  the  lake,  is  extant 
at  the  present  dur. 

ALBiNUS  MdNS  was.  In  its  narrower  sip- 
nlflcatlon,  the  mountain  in  Latium  on  who»>e 
declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Longa  was  situa- 
ted. It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Lat- 
ins, on  which  the  relieions  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  were  celebrated  (FeHM  ImU 
<«Mie),  and  on  its  hiebest  summit  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  LatfariStto  which  the  Roman 
generals  ascended  In  trinmph  when  this 
honor  was  denied  them  in  Rome.  TheMons 
Albanns  In  Its  wider  signification  inclnded 
the  Mons  Alqiddb  and  the  mountains  about 
Tuscnlnm. 

ALBICI  (-firum),  a  warlike  Gallic  people 
inhabiting  the  monntalns  north  of  Massilia. 

ALBlNOVlNUS  (-1),  C.  P8DO  (-Cnl!«),  a 
fHend  of  Ovid,  who  addresses  to  him  one  of 
hla  £pi8tles  flrom  Pontua. 
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ALBINUS  or  ALBU8  (-1),  POSTtTMlUS 
(-1),  the  name  of  a  patriciau  family  at  Rume, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  held  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  state  fi*om  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic  to  ita  duwniUL  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  dictator  B.a  4ftB, 
when  be  conqnered  the  Latins  in  the  great 
battle  near  Liuce  Regillus. 

ALBINUS  (-1),  CLODIUB  (-1),  waa  gorenior 
of  Britain  at  the  death  of  Commodns  in  a.i>. 
IM.  In  order  to  secare  bis  neutrality,  Sep- 
tlmins  Seyems  made  him  Caesar ;  but,  after 
Sevems  had  defeated  hia  rirals,  he  turned  his 
arms  aeainst  Albinus.  A  great  battle  was 
fouffht  between  them  at  Lngdunam  (Lvons). 
in  Gaol.  197,  in  which  Albiuns  was  defeated 
and  killed. 

ALBlON  (-onis),  another  name  of  Bbitan- 
niA,  the  white  land,  from  ita  white  clilb  oppo- 
aite  the  coast  of  Oanl. 

ALBIS  (-is :  Elbe)f  one  of  the  great  rlTers 
in  Germany,  the  most  easterly  which  the  Ro- 
mans became  acquainted  with.  The  Romans 
reached  the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in  i>.a  9, 
under  DruKus.  The  last  Roman  K^ueral  who 
saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius,  in  a.i>.  & 

ALBtUM  INGAUNUM  or  ALBINOAU- 
KUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Inganni  on  the  coast 
of  LIguria,  and  a  monicipium. 

ALBIUM  INTEMEUUM  or  ALBINTE- 
MELlrM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  IntemelU  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  and  a  municipinm, 

ALBt^LA  (-ae),  an  ancient  name  of  the  riv- 
er TlJtRB. 

ALBtTLAE  AQUAE.    [Albvitka.] 

ALBt)Tf fiA  or  ALBtTNA  (-ae),  a  prophetic 
nymph  or  sybil,  to  whom  a  grove  was  con»e- 
crated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibnr,  with  a 
fountain  and  a  temple.  This  foontain  was 
the  largest  nf  the  Albulae  aquae,  snlpbnreons 
springs  at Tlbur, flowinglnto the Anio.  The 
temple  Is  still  extant  at Tivoli. 

ALBURNUS  (-i)  MONS,  a  mountain  !n  Ln- 
cania  covered  with  wood,  behind  Paestnm. 

ALCAEUS  (-1),  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  the 
earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poeta,  beean  to 
flourish  about  n.o.  611.  In  the  war  between 
the  Athenians  and  Mytllenaeaus  for  the  pos- 
session of  Sig€nm  (b.ol  000)  he  Incnrred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Alcaens  belonged  by  birth  to  the  no- 
bles, and  was  driven  into  ezfle  with  his  broth- 
er Antimenidas  when  the  popular  party  got 
the  upper  hand.  He  attempted  by  force  of 
arms  to  regain  his  country;  but  all  his  at- 
tempts were  fhistratod  by  Pitt  acts,  who  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people  Aesymnetes  or 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  him  and 
the  other  exiles.  Alcaens  and  his  brother 
afterwards  traveled  Into  various  countries. 
The  time  of  his  death  Is  uncertain.  The  ex- 
tant fhigments  of  his  poems,  and  the  excel- 
lent imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand something  of  their  character.  Those 
which  have  received  the  highest  praise  are 
his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he  triea  to  rouse 
the  spiriU  of  the  nobles,  the  Aleaei  minaees 
Camenae  of  Horace.  Alcaens  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre. 

ALC^A-THOrS  (-i),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  obtained  aa  hia  wife  Evaecbme,  the 


daughter  of  Meffarena,  bv  slaylnff  the  Clthae- 
runlan  lion,  ana  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  king  of  Megara.  He  restored  the  walls  of 
Meeara,  which  la  therefore  sometimes  called 
AlMth&d  by  the  poets.  In  this  work  be  waa 
assisted  by  Apolla  The  stone  nnon  which 
the  god  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  waa 
at  work  was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to 
Kive  forth  a  sound,  when  struck,  similar  to 
that  of  a  lyre. 

ALCESTIS  (-Is)  or  ALCESTE  (-«s),  wife  of 
Admetus.    [AuMXTcrs.] 

ALCIBIADBS  (-is),  son  of  Clfnias  and  IM- 
nomacho,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  a.  a  4D0, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  44T,  waa 
brought  up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  p<)e- 
sestfed  a  bcautiftil  person,  transcendent  abil- 
ties,  and  great  wealth.  His  youth  waa  dis- 
graced by  nis  amours  and  debaucheries,  and 
Socrates,  who  saw  his 
vast  capabilitiev,  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to 
the  paths  of  virtue,  but 
in  vain.  Their  intiroa> 
cy  was  stren^hened. 
by  mutual  services.  At 
the  battle  of  Poilduea 
(438)  his  life  was  saved 
by  Socrates,  and  at 
thatof  Delinm  (424)  he 
saved  the  life  of  Socra- 
tes. After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (492)  he  be- 
came one  of  the  lead- 
ing politicianis  and  the 
head  of  the  war  party 
in  opposition  toNicias. 
In  415  he  was  appoint- 
ed, along  with  Niclas 
andLaraachut>,a8  com- 
mander of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily.  While 
the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  oc- 
curr^  the  mysterious 
mutilation  of  the  busts 
of  the  Hermae,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  with  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Athenian  constitution.  Al- 
ciblades  was  charged  with  being  the  ringlead- 
er in  this  attempt.  He  demanded  an  Investi- 
gation before  he  set  sail,  but  this  his  enemies 
would  not  grant ;  but  he  had  not  been  long 
in  Sicllv  before  he  was  recalled  to  stand  his 
trial.  On  his  return  homeward  he  managed 
tf»  escape  at  Thurii,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Span  a,  where  he  acted  a»  the  avowed  enemy 
of  his  country.   The  machinations  of  his  ene- 
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my,Agis  n.,ludnced  him  to  abandon  the  Spar- 
tans and  Uke  reftige  with  Tissaphemes  (419), 
whose  favor  he  soon  gained.    Through  his 


influence  Tissaphemes  deserted  the  Spartans 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  recalled  Alcibi- 
ades  from  banishment  in  411.  He  did  not 
immediately  return  to  Athens,  but  remained 
abroad  for  the  next  4  years,  during  which  the 
Athenians  under  his  command  gained  the 
victories  of  Cynoeseroa,  Abydo^  and  Cvzlcus, 
and  got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzan- 
tium.   In  407  he  returned  to  Athens,  where 
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be  WM  received  with  great  enthnsUsm.  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
land  and  sea  forces.  Bat  the  defeat  at  Notiam, 
occasioned  during  his  absence  by  the  impni- 
dence  of  his  lieaienant,  Antiochiis,  furnished 
his  enemies  with  a  handle  against  him,  and 
be  was  snperseded  in  his  command  (40^  He 
now  went  into  voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified 
domain  at  Bisanthe,  in  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesns.  After  the  fall  of  Athens  (404)  be  took 
refuge  with  Phamabazos.  Ue  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  when  one 
night  his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  Ue  rushed  out, 
sword  in  hand,  bat  fell,  pierced  with  arrows 
(4<>4).  The  assassins  were  probably  either  em- 
ployed by  the  Spartans  or  by  the  orothers  of 
a  lady  whom  Alcibiades  had  reduced.  He  left 
a  son  by  his  wife  Hipparete  named  Alcibiades, 
who  never  diatiuguished  himselL 

ALCTDES  (-se),  a  name  of  Hercules,  as  the 
grandson  of  Alceus  or  Alcaeus. 

ALCf  MfiDB  (-e«),  daughter  of  Phylacus  and 
GlymenS,  wife  of  Aeson,  and  mother  of  Jaaon. 

ALCINOUS  (-i),  son  of  Nanslthous,  and 
grandson  of  Poeeidon  (Neptune),  is  celebrated 
in  the  Odyseey  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phae- 
acians  in  the  inland  of  Scheria. 

ALCIPHRON  (^nis),  the  most  dlstln- 
gnished  of  the  Greek  epistolary  writers,  was, 
perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  Luclan,  about  a. d. 
180.  The  letters  (113  in  number)  are  written 
bv  fictitious  personages,  and  the  language  is 
distinguished  by  its  purity  and  elegance. 

ALClTHOE  (cs)  or  ALCATHOE  (-«s), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  changed,  together  with 
her  sisters,  into  bats,  for  refusing  to  join  the 
other  women  of  Boeotia  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

ALCMAEON  (-5nis),son  of  Amphiaraos  and 
Eripbyl^,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus.  Alc- 
maeon  took  part  in  the  expeaition  of  the  Epi- 
gonl  against  Thebes,  and  on  his  return  home 
be  slew  his  mother,  according  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  his  father.  [Ampuiaracb.]  For  this 
deed  he  became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the 
Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phegens,  in  Psophls, 
and,  being  purified  by  the  latter,  he  married 
his  daughter  Arsino  or  Alphesiboea,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  necklace  ana  peplus  of  Harmo- 
nia.  But  as  the  iand  of  this  country  ceased 
to  bear,  on  account  of  its  harboring  a  matri- 
cide, he  l«ft  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  coun- 
try at  the  month  of  the  river  Achelous.  The 
god  Acbelons  gave  liim  his  daughter  Callir- 
Tho6  in  marriage.  CalllrrhoS,  wishing  to  pos- 
sess the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia, 
Alcmaeon  went  to  Psopnit»  and  obtained  them 
from  Phegens,  under  the  pretext  of  dedica- 
ting them  at  Delphi :  but  when  Phegeus  heard 
ihst  the  treasures  were  fetched  for  CaliirrboS, 
le  cnnsed  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 

ALCMAECNIDAE  (-arum),  a  noble  family 
at  Athens,  were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
KelTd»ie.who  were  driven  out  of  Pylus,  in  Mea- 
scnia,  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled  at  Athens. 
In  conceqnence  of  the  way  in  which  Mega- 
des,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  Insurgents 
under  Cyi^ow  (u.o  612),  thoy  brought  upon 
themselves  the  anilt  of  sacrilejje,  and  were  in 
consequence  bani^iied  from  Auens  about  006. 


About  660  thev  returned  ftt>m  exile,  but  wera 
again  expelled  by  Pisistratus.  In  MS  ihey  con- 
triicted  with  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  obtained  great 
popularity  throughout  Greece  by  executing 
the  work  in  a  style  ol  maguiflceuce  wliich 
much  exceeded  their  engagemenL  On  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias,  in  610,  they  were  again  re- 
stored to  Athens.  They  now  Joined  the  pop- 
ular partv,  and  Clistheues,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  bead  of  the  family,  gave  a  new  con- 
stitution to  Athens.     [Clistii bn  rs. ] 

ALCMAN  (-anis),  the  chief  lyric  poet  of 
Sparta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of  Sardis,  waa 
brought  to  Laconia  as  a  slave  when  very 
young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probsblT  flour- 
ished about  U.0. 631.  He  is  caid  to  have  died, 
like  Sulla,  of  the  mo.buM  itedietiUirU.  Alcman 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
erotic  poetry. 

ALCMENE  (-€8)  or  ALCMEN  A  (-ae),dangh. 
ter  of  Eieclryon.  king  of  Myceune,  promised 
to  nuurry  Amphitryon,  provided  he  avenged 
the  death  of  her  bnnbers,  who  had  been  slain 
by  the  sons  of  Pierelaus.  Aiiinhiirj-oii  under- 
took the  task ;  but,  during  hie  abhcnce,  Zens 
(Jupiter),  in  the  difguii-e  uf  Amphliryon,  vis- 
Itea  Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  hus- 
band, related  in  what  way  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphitryon  him- 
self returned  the  next  day:  Alcmene  became 
the  mother  of  Hercules  by  Zens,  and  of  Iphl- 
cles  by  Amphitryon.    [Hkboui.rs.] 

ALCYONE  or  HALCTOnE  (-os).  (1)  A 
Pleiad,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Plelone,  and 
beloved  by  Poseidon  (Neptune).— (2)  Dnngh- 
tcr  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  wife  of  Ceyx. 
Her  husband  having  perished  in  a  shipwrecic, 
Alcyone,  for  grief,  threw  hen*elf  Into  the  sea ; 
but  the  godf>,  out  of  conipa^slon,  changed  the 
two  into  birds.  While  the  bird  aleyon  was 
breeding  there  always  prevsiled  calms  at  sea. 

ALCTONIUM  MlRE,  the  £.  part  of  the 
Corinthian  gnlf. 

ALfiA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Arcadia,  S.  of  the 
Stymphalean  lake.  Athena  (Miner\'a)  was 
worshiped  tmder  the  name  of  Alea  in  this  place 
and  in  Tegea. 

ALECTO  (-08;  aee.-4),  on*  of  the  Furies. 

[EUMKMIDKS.] 

ALEMANNIor  XlXMANNI  or  XlXmINI 
(-orum)  (from  the  German  alle  Manner,  all 
men),  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main. 
They  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  assumed  the 
surname  of  Alcmannicus  on  account  of  a  pre- 
tended victory  over  them  (a.d.  214).  After 
this  time  they  continually  invnded  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  in  the  5th  century  were  in 
possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switser- 
land. 

ALERlA  or  ALXlIA  (-ne),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  E.  of  the  i(<land,  found- 
ed by  the  Phocaeans  b.o.  664,  and  made  a  Ro- 
man colony  by  Sulla. 

ALESA  (-ae).    [Halksa.] 

XLESIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  oftheMan- 
dnbii  in  Gnllia  Lugduuensis,  and  situated  on 
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a  hieh  hill  (DOW  Auxaia),  which  was  washed 
by  the  two  rivera  Latoea  lOze)  and  Osera  (Qse- 
rain).  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Caeaar, 
in  B.C.  52,  after  a  memorable  siege. 

ILBTRIUM  or  ALATRIUM;  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Uemici,  subeequently  a  mouicip- 
1am  and  a  lioman  colony,  W.  of  Sora  and  E, 
of  Anagnia. 

ALEuXDAE  (-finim).    [Alsuas.] 

ALEUAS  (-ae),  a  descendant  of  Hercnles, 
was  the  ruler  of  Laritwa  in  Tbeesaly,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of 
the  Aleuadae.  Thev  were  divided  Into  two 
branches,  the  Alenadae  and  the  Soopadae.  of 
whom  the  latter  inhabited  Crannon,  while  the 
former  remained  at  LArissa.  In  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (ii.a  480),  the  Alenadae 
espoused  the  caase  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
family  continued  to  be  the  predominant  one 
in  Thessalv  for  a  long:  time  afterwards. 

Alexander  (-drl),  the  usual  name  of 
Pahis  in  the  Iliad. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS.    [Skvbbus.] 

Alexander,   i.  xtngt  qf  Bpirw.  -  (i) 

Sou  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  made 
king  of  Epirns  bv  Philip,  B.a  830.  In  832 
Alexander  crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentioes  agalui*t  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tii.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in 
820,  near  Pandoeia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ache- 
ron,in  Southern  Italy.— (2)  Son  of  I^rrhnsand 
Lanassa,  succeeded  his  nther  In  872. 

II.  Kvuf»  qf  Macedonia.— <1)  Son  of  Amyn- 
tas  I.,  succeeded  his  father  about  B.a  605,  was  | 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and  accnm- 1 
panted  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (B.a  , 
480).    He  was  secretiv  inclined  to  the  cause  ; 
of  the  Greeks.    He  died  about  466,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Perdiccas  IL — (2)  Son  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  309-307. 
He  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.— (3) 


Andcnt  SUIac  of  Alczandw  Um  Qnmi. 


Snmamed  the  Gbbat,  son  of  Philip  IL  and 
Olympias,  was  born  at  Pella,  b.o.  350.  He 
was  educated  by  Aristotle,  who  acquired  a 
great  influence  over  his  mind  and  character. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  ChaeronSa  (338),  where  the  victory  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity  and  courage. 
On  the  murder  of  Philip  (330),  he  ascended 
the  throne,  at  the  age  or  20,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side. 
He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king> 
dom,  and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece. 
His  unexpected  activity  overawed  all  opixK 
sition ;  Thebes,  which  had  been  most  active 
against  him,  submitted  when  he  appeared  at 
its  gates ;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  elected  him  to  the  com- 
mand against  Persia.  He  now  directed  his 
arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and 
crossed  the  DanulM  (336).  A  report  of  his 
death  having  reacned  Greece,  the  Thebana 
once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment awaited  them.  He  took  Thebes  by 
assault,  destroyed  all  the  buildings^  with  the 
exception  of  the  house  of  Pindar,  Killed  most 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slavea. 
Alexander  now  prepared  for  his  great  expe- 
dition against  Persia.  In  the  spring  of  384 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with  about  36,000 
men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  an  d  5000  horse, 
and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedo- 
nians. Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granlcus  in 
Mysia  (May,  834),  where  they  were  entirely 
defeated  by  him.  In  the  following  year  (333) 
he  collected  his  army  at  Oordinm  in  Phrrgia, 
where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated  Oor- 
dian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  loos- 
ened only  by  the  conqueror  of  Ania.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  issus,  on  the  confines 
of  Svria,  where  he  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Darics,  the  Persian  king.  Darius  himself  es- 
caped, but  his  mother,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren fell  into  the  bands  of  Alexander, 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  re8|>ect.  Alexander  now  di- 
rected his  arms  against  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted ; 
but  Tyre  was  not  taken  till  the  middle 
of  332,  after  an  obstinate  defense  of  7 
months.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him.  At 
the  beginning  otfiSl  he  founded  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile  the  city  of  Alkx an- 
uria, and  al)ont  the  same  time  visited 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  sainted  by  the 

friests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
n  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (331)  he 
set  out  against  Darius,  who  had  collect- 
ed another  army.  He  crossed  the  En- 
phrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  at  length 
met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darms, 
said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  men,  in  the  plains  of  Ganga- 
mela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  Oc^>ber,  331,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asiiu 
and  began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and 
customs,  bv  which  he  conciliated  the  af- 
fections of  his  new  subjects.    From  Ar* 
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bela  he  marched  to  Babylon,  Sasa,  and  Peirep- 
olis.  all  of  which  rarrendered  to  biro.  He  is 
said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Pereepolis, 
and,  according  to  some  acconnta,  in  the  rev- 
elry of  a  banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais, 
an  Athenian  conrteaan.  At  the  beginning  of 
180  Alexander  marched  fh>m  Persepolis  into 
Media,  In  parsnit  of  Darios,  whom  he  follow- 
ed into  Parthia.  where  the  unfortunate  king 
was  murdered  oy  Besana,  satrap  of  Bactria. 
In  329  Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Paropamisns  (the  Hindoo  JToosA),  and 
marched  into  Bactria  against  Beasn^  who  I 
was  betrayed  to  him,  and  was  put  to  death. 
Daring  the  next  2  years  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged In  the  conquest  of  Sogdiann.  He  also 
crossed  the  Jaxartes  (the  ^r).  and  defeated 
several  Scythian  tribes  N.  of  that  river.  On 
the  conquest  of  a  monntain  fortress  he  ob- 
tained poM«8slon  of  Roxana,  the  daughter  of 
the  Bactrian  chief  Oxyartes,  whom  he  made 
his  wife.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  kill- 
ed his  Mend  (Tutub  in  a  drunken  brawl.  He 
had  previously  put  to  death  his  falthfhl  serv- 
ant PABincHioiv,  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In 
tST  he  invaded  India,  and  crossed  the  Indus, 
probably  near  the  modem  Attock.  He  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydas- 
pea,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  an  In- 
dian king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  re- 
stored to  him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him 
with  distinguished  honor.  He  founded  a 
town  on  the  Hydaspes,  called  Bucephala,  in 
honor  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories. 
From  thence  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Hy- 
phasis  (Ottrra).  This  was  the  farthest  point 
which  be  reached,  for  the  Macedonians,  worn 
out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war,  re- 
Ihsed  to  advance  farther*  and  Alexander, 
notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers. 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  ^fdaspes,  and  then  sailed  down  the 
river  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two 
diTisi«>n8.  He  finally  reached  the  Indian 
ocean  about  the  middle  of  830.  Nearchns 
was  KUt  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast 
to  the  Persian  gulf  [NsAaoHnsl ;  and  Alex- 
ander marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
through  Oedrosia,  in  which  country  his  army 
sufTered  greatly  firom  want  of  water  and  pro- 
visionsL  He  reached  Snsa  at  the  beginning  of 
S£S.  Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
some  rest  from  their  labors ;  and  anxious  to 
form  his  European  and  Asiatic  suhjects  into 
oae  people,  he   assigned  Asiatic  wives  to 


about  80  of  his  generals.  He  himself 
took  a  second  wife,  Barsine«  the  eldest 
daoghter  of  Darius.  Tuwaros  the  close 
of  the  year  825  be  went  to  Scbataaa, 
where  he  lost  his  great  favorite,  Ua- 
puARsnoH.  From  Echalana  be  marclied 
to  Babylon,  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  his  emnire,  aa  the  best 
point  of  comronuication  l>etween  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His 
schemes  were  numerous  and  gisantic; 
but  he  was  cut  olf  in  the  midst  of  them. 
He  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  waa 
probably  aggravated  by  the  quantity  of 
wine  he  had  drank  at  a  banauet  given  to  his 
principal  officers,  and  be  died  after  an  illnen 
of  11  days,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  a.a 
888.  at  the  age  of  88,  after  a  reigu  of  18  years 
and  8  monthiB.    He  appointed  no  one  aa  hla 


Coin  of  AUxudv  the  Oraat. 


successor,  but  lust  before  his  death  he  gave 
his  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxana  was  with  child 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  aAerwardf*  bore 
a  son  who  is  known  by  the  nnmc  of  Alexan- 
der Aegns.— (4)  Arqds,  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Roxana,  was  bora  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  b.o.  883,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhi- 
daeus  In  the  empire,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Perdiccas,  Antipater,  and  Polysperchon,  in 
succession.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Rox- 
ana were  imprisoned  bv  Cassander  when  he 
obtained  possession  of  Macedonia  in  816,  and 
remained  in  prison  till  811,  when  they  were 
put  to  death  oy  Cassander. 

III.  Kings  cf  Stnria,—{1)  Surnamed  Balas, 
a  person  of  low  origin,  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  Antiochns  IV.  Enlphanes,  and  reigned 
in  Syria  tuo.  180-148.  He  was  defeated  and 
dethroned  hy  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.— (2)  Sur- 
named ZEBrNA  or  Zabitv  AS,  son  of  a  merchant, 
waa  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  as  a  pretend- 
er to  the  throne  of  Syria,  b.o.  188.  He  was 
defeated  by  Antiochns  Grypus,  by  whom  he 
was  put  to  death,  182. 

IV.  Ldterary.  —  (1)  Of  Akoav,  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  at  Rome  In  the  first  centnry  after 
Christ,  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero.— (2) 
The  Aktoliaw,  of  Plenron  in  Aetolia,  a  Greek 
poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Phila- 
delphus  (Ko.  88S-847),  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  7  tracdc  noets  who 

constituted  the  tragic  pleiad (3)  Of  Aphro- 

nisiAS,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.d. 
800.  Some  of  his  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  liteiv 
ature.  ^  t 
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XLBXANDRTA,  oftener  -TA,  rarelv  -EA 
(-ae),  ibe  name  of  Beveral  cities  fonnded  bv,  or 
in  memorv  of,  Alexander  the  Qreat.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are :— (1)  The  capital  of 
Bgvpt  under  the  PlolemicB,  ordered  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  founded  in  ]i.a  888.  It  was  bailt 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Lnke 
Mareotif*  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to 
the  I.  of  Pharoa,  which  was  Joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dike.  On  this  isluid  a  crreat 
lighthonse  waa  built  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philftdelphns  (28J?).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  srreat  kingdom, 
and  commanding  by  its  position  all  the  com- 
merce of  £nroi)e  with  the  East,  Alexandria 
Boon  became  the  most  wealthy  and  splendid 
city  of  the  known  world.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  library,  founded  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies.  The  liorary  suflTered  se- 
verely by  fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged 


in  Alexandria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  bj 
Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in 
A.D.  Cftl.  Under  the  Romans  Alexandria  re- 
tained its  commercial  and  literary  importance, 
and  became  also  a  chief  eeat  of  Christianity 
and  theological  learning.  Its  site  is  now  cov- 
ered by  a  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  are  the 
two  obelisks  (vulg.  CUopatra^s  Stedles)  which 
adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal  palace,  and, 
outside  the  walls,  to  the  S.,  the  column  of  Dio- 
cletian (vulg.  Pompei/n  Pillar).  The  modem 
city  stands  on  the  dike  uniting  the  island  of 
Pharos  to  the  main  land. — (2)  A.  Troab,  also 
Troab  simplv,  on  the  sea-coast  S.W.  t>f  Troy, 
was  enlarpred  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  An- 
tigonla,  bnt  afterwards  it  resumed  its  first 
name.  It  flourished  greatly,  both  under  the 
Greeks  «nd  the  Romans ;  and  both  Julius  Cae- 
sar and  Constantine  thought  of  establishing 
the  seat  of  empire  in  it.--(3)^A.  Ad  Issvm,  a 
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wmmrpori  ftt  the  entranoe  of  Sjriai,  a  little  8. 
of  lasoa.— <4)  In  Sosiana,  aft.  AirrKMniA,  aft 
CuAUAT  QrjLBmit  at  the  month  of  the  Tlg^ria, 
built  bj  Alexander;  devtroTed  bj a  flood ;  re- 
stored by  Antiochna  Bpiphaoes:  birthplace 
of  Dionynna  Periegetca  and  Isidoroa  Cbara« 
oeona. 

ALFlNUB  VARUS  M).  a  eelebrated  Bo- 
man  jurist,  who  waa  originally  a  shoemaker 
or  a  barber.    H«  is  menuoned  by  Horace. 

ALQiDUS  MON&  a  range  of  monnUins  in 
Latiam,  extending  S.  from  Praenerte  to  M. 
Albanas,  cold,  bat  covered  with  wood,  and 
containing  good  pastarage.  On  it  was  sitn- 
ated  the  town  of  Ali^idam.  It  was  an  an- 
cient seat  of  the  wori*hip  of  Diana.  From  it 
the  Aeqoi  nsually  made  their  incnrsiona  into 
the  Rinnan  territory. 

XUSNUS  CABCINA.  (Ci^soina.] 
XLIMBNTnS,  L.  CINCIUS  (-1),  a  cele- 
brated Roman  annaUst,  autiqaary.  and  Jariat ; 
was  praetor  in  Sicily,  a.o.  909,  ana  wrote  ser- 
eral  works,  of  which  the  best  known  was  bis 
^ytno/et.  which  contained  aa  aecoant  of  the 
•eeond  Punic  war. 

XUPHIRA  (-ae),  a  fbrtifled  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, sitaated  on  a  moantain  on  the  borders 
of  JSlis,  8.  of  the  AlphSas. 

ALISO  (-^nis:  BUen),  a  strons  fortress 
bailt  by  Dmsiis,  b.o.  11,  at  the  conlnence  of 
the  Lnppia  {Lippe)  and  the  BIlso  {AIim). 

ALLIA  (-ae),  or  more  correctly  ALtA,  a 
small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  about  6 
miles  from  Rome.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Oauls  on  Its 
banks,  Jaly  letb,  b.o.  3Ml  Hence  the  dU9  A  t- 
liensiM  was  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. 

ALLIFAB  or  ALTFAE  (-ftmm),  a  town  of 
Samninm,  on  the  Vnltnmns,  celebrated  for 
the  manulhctora  of  ita  large  drinklng-capa 
(AUifana  pocula). 

ALL0BR6QBS  (-am),  a  powerful  people  of 
GanL  dwelling  between  the  Rhodanna  (iZAofi«) 
and  the  Isara  (/sere),  aa  fkr  as  the  I*  Leman- 
nns  iLaJ»  qf  Oeneva),  consequently  in  the 
modem  Dauphin^  and  8aToy.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vibmna  on  the  Rhone.  They  were 
conouered,  in  b.o.  181.  by  O.  Fablus  Maximus 
Allobrogicna,  and  maaesnbjecta  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  al- 
ways diapoeed  to  rebellion. 

ALMO  (-dnis),  a  small  rlTen  rising  near  Bo- 
TiUae,  and  flowing  into  the  Tiber  K  of  Rome, 
in  which  the  aUtuea  of  CybeU  were  washed 
annually. 

ALMOPES  (-um).  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Bor- 
daea  aodPelagonla. 

XLOEUS  Hte,  «T,  or  el ;  dae.  ^  or  ed;  oec 
•tt),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Canace, 
married  Iphfmedia,  the  daoghter  of  Trlops. 
His  wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Otns  and  Bphialtes,  who 
are  nsually  called  the  AtSfdaet  from  their  re- 
puted father  Aloeas.  They  were  renowned 
for  their  extraordinary  airengih  and  daring 
spirit.  When  they  were  9  years  old,  each  or 
tneir  bodies  measured  9  cubits  In  breadth, 
and  ST  in  height.    At  this  early  age,  they 


threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war,  and 
attempted  to  pile  Osaa  npon  Olvmpns,  and 
Pelion  npon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accom- 
plished their  oltJect,  says  Homer,  hsd  they 

I  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood ;  hot  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 

I  beards  b^an  to  appear.    Thev  also  put  the 
god  Ares  in  chains,  and  kept  him  Imprisoned 

!  For  IS  months. 

ILOIDAB  (-anim).    [Aloxps.] 

I     AliOPl  (-«e).  a  town  in  the  Opuntlan  Lo^ 
cris,  opposite  Buboea. 

i     ALOP&CONNKSUS(.l),atownintheThra- 

!  dan  Chersonesns,  founded  by  the  Aeolians. 
ALPlNUS  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Bplcnemidii 

I  Locri  at  the  entranoe  of  the  pass  of  llier^ 
mopylae. 
ALPES  (-lum;  probably  from  the  Celtic 

\  Alb  or  Alpf  ** a  height"),  ihe  mountains  form- 
ing the  boundary  of  northern  Italy,  which 


were  distinguished  by  the  following  uai 
We  enumerate  them  in  order  fhim  W.  to  B. 
1.  Alprs  Masitimak,  the  Maritime  or  LigU' 
rian  Alpn^  from  Genua  {Genoa)^  where  the 
i  Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as  fkr  as  the  river 
'  Varus  iVar)t  and  then   N.  to   M.  Vesnlua 
:  {Monte  Vito),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
I  Alps. — 2.  Alpes  Cottiak  or  Cottiahar,  the 
Oottian  Alpa  (so  called  from  a  king  Cottins 
I  in  the  time  of  Aagustns),  from  Monte  VImo  to 
Mont  Cenis,   contained  M.  Matrons,  afier- 
!  wards  called  M.  Janus  or  Janna  {Mont  Oen.^ 
:  vre),  across  which  Cottias  constructed  a  road, 
which  became  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Italy  and  Oanl.— B.  Au*rs 
I  QaAtAR,  also  8 altos  Obaipb  (the  name  U 
;  probably  Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
I  Greece),  the  Oraian  Alwt^  ft-om  Mont  Ceiiis 
,  to  the  Little  8t.  Bemaro  Inclusive,  conta'ned 
I  the  Jngura  Cremonla  (is  Cramont)  and  the 
C-entroiiicae  Alpes,  apparently  the  Little  St. 
I  Bernard  and  tne   snrrounding   mountains. 
;  The  Uttle  8L  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
I  called  Alpis  Qraia,  is  probably  the  pass  by 
which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps ;  the  road 
over  it,  which  was  improved  by  An^stus, 
I  led  to  Augusta  {Aotta)  In  the  territory  of  the 
SalassL  — 4  Alprs  Pknwiwar,  the  Pennine 
I  Alpe,  from  the  Great  8t.  Bernard  to  the  Sim- 
j  plon  inclnsive,  the   highest  portion  of  the 
I  chain,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
I  and  Mont  Cervin.    The  Great  St.Bemard  waa 
I  called  M.  Pennfnus,  and  on  its  summit  the 
I  inhabitants  worehiped  a  deity  whom  the  Ro- 
I  mans  called  Jupiter  PenninilB.    The  name 
is  probably  derived  (torn  the  Celtic  pen,  "  a 
height'*— 6.  Alprs  LRPONTioam  or  Lbpon- 
TiAB,  the  Lepontian  or  Helvetian  AIim,  from 
the  Slmplon  to  the  St(}othard.— 6.  Alprs 
Rdaxtioab,  the  Rfuxetian  Alpe^  from  the  St. 
Gothard  to  the  Orteler  bv  the  pass  of  the 
Btelvlo.    M.  Adula  ia  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  SL  Gothard.— 7.  Alprs  TriubntTnar.  the 
mountains  of  southern  Tvrol,  in  which  the 
AthMs  {Adi4fe)  rise^  with  the  pass  of  the 
Brenner.— 8.  Alprs  Nobioab,  the  Xorie  Alps, 
N.E.  of  the  Trldentlne  Alps,  comprising  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg. 
—9.  Alprs  Carnioar,  the  Camie  Alpe.  B.  of 
the  Tridentine,  and  8.  of  the  Noric,to  Mount 
Terglu.— 10.  Alprb  Jvuax,  the  Julian  Alp», 
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from  Moont  Tersla  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Illyiian  or  Dalmatian  monntaius,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alpee  Dalma* 
ticae,  farther  north  by  the  name  of  the  Aljpes 
Pannonicae.  The  Alpea  Jaliae  were  so  called 
becanae  Jul!  da  Caesar  or  Aoguatna  construct- 
ed roads  across  them;  they  are  also  called 
Alpes  Venetae. 

ALPHfiSlBOEA  (-ae),  danghterof  Phegena 
and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.    [Alcmaron.] 

ALPH£US  (•{),  the  chief  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, rising  in  the  S.K  of  Arcadia,  flowing 
through  Ai-cadia  and  Elis,  not  fiir  from  Olym- 
pia,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  sea.  In  some 
parts  of  Its  course  the  river  flows  under 
ground ;  and  this  subterranean  descent  gave 
rise  to  the  story  about  the  river-god  Alpnous 
and  the  nymph  Arethusa.  The  latter,  pur- 
sued by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by  Artemis 
Into  the  fountain  of  Arethnaa  in  the  island  of 
Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to 
mingle  his  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Or- 
tygia. 

ALPINUS  (-1),  a  name  which  Horace  glvee 
in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poeL  He  probably 
means  Bibaoulus. 

AI^iUM  (-i),  one  of  the  most  ancient  Etrus- 
can towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and  a  Bo- 
man  colony  after  the  first  Pnnic  war. 

ALTHAEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Theetins,  wife 
of  Oeneus,  and  mother  of  Mslbaosb,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  herself. 

ALTTNTTM  (-!),  a  wealthy  town  of  the  Ve^ 
neti  in  the  N.of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Silis,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  the  goods 
which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north. 

ALTIS.    [Oltmpia-J 

XLUNTlUM  or  HiLUNTlUM  (-i),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  steep  mil,  cele- 
brated for  its  wine. 

ALUS  or  HALU8,  a  town  in  Phtbiotis  In 
TheHsaly,  at  the  extremity  of  M.Othrys. 

XLTATTRS  (-is),  king  of  Lydia,  B.a  CIT- 
ffOO,  succeeded  his  father  Sadynttea,  and  was 
himself  8ncceeded  by  his  son  Croesus.  The 
tomb  of  Alyattes,  N.  of  Sardls,  near  the  lake 
Ovgaea,  which  consisted  of  a  lai^e  mound 
of  earth  raised  upon  a  foundation  of  great 
stones,  still  exists.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cnmference. 

ALYZZ  A  or  ALYZS  A  (-tae),  a  town  in  Aear- 
nania  near  the  sea  opposite  Lencas,  with  a 
harbor  and  a  tomple  both  sacred  to  Her- 
cules. 

XMALTHEA  (-ae),  the  nurse  of  the  inflint 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  Crete,  was,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  goat  which  suckled  Zeus,  and 
was  rewarded  Dy  being  placed  amoncr  the 
stars.  According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
nvmph  who  fed  Zens  with  the  milk  of  a  goat 
When  this  goat  broke  olT  one  of  her  boms, 
Amalthea  filled  it  with  A-esh  herbs  and  gave 
U  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  the  wonderftil  power  of  be- 
coming filled  with  whatever  the  possessor 
might  wish.  Hence  this  bom  waa  commonly 


called  the  horn  of  plenty,  or  cornucopia,  and 
it  was  used  in  later  timea  as  the  symbol  of 
plenty  in  generaL 

IMALTHKUM  <-i)  or  IMALTHSA  (-ae),  a 
▼lUa  of  Atticns  in  Bpiras,  perhaps  orieinauT 
a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which  Attf- 
cus  converted  into  a  beautlfhl  summer  re- 
treat. Cicero,  in  imitation,  constructed  a  sim- 
ilar retreat  on  his  estate  at  ArpTnum. 

AMANTlA  (-ae),  a  Greek  town  and  district 
in  Illyricom,  at  some  distance  ttom  the  coast, 
B.ofOricnm. 

iMlNUS  (-1),  a  branch  of  Mt.  Tanra^ 
which  rans  from  the  head  of  the  Onlf  of  lasna 
N.E.  to  ihe  principal  chain,  dividius  Syria 
from  Cillcia  and  Cappadocia.  Ita  inmSbltanta 
were  wild  bandittL 

AMARDI  or  MARDI  (Arum),  a  powerful, 
warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Ca^ian  Sea. 

XMlRYNTHUS  (-1),  a  town  in  Suboea.7 
stadia  from  Eretria,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Artemis  (Diana),  who  waa  hence  called 
AnuuT/tUMa  or  AmaTif9ia. 

IMASBNUS  (-1),  a  small  rirer  in  Lattum, 
which,  after  being  joined  by  the  Ufena,  frtlla 
into  the  sea  between  Circeii  and  Terradna. 
though  the  greator  part  of  ita  watera  are  km 
in  the  Pontine  marshes. 

IMASTA  (-ae)  or  -ftA  (-ae),  the  capita]  of 
the  kiuua  of  Pontus,  waa  a  strongly  mrtifled 
city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Iris.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Mlihridates  the  <3reat  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

IMASIS  (-is),  king  of  Egypt,  b.  a  STCMBM, 
succeeded  Apries,  whom*  he  det  hroned.  Dor- 
ing  his  long  reign  ^ypt  was  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition,  andthe  Greeks  were  brooght 
Into  much  closer  Intercourse  with  the  S^p- 
tlans  than  had  existed  previously. 

IMASTRIS  (-is),  (k)  Wife  of  Xerxes  and 
mother  of  Artaxerxes  L,  was  of  a  cm«l  and 
vindictive  eharacter.-><2)  Also  called  Ama*- 
TBiNB,  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Penda. 
She  married,  1,  Cratems ;  S,  Dionysins,  tyrant 
of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  &  a  928 ;  and,  8,  Ly- 
simachnsy  dOi.  She  was  drowned  by  her  two 
sons  about  28&— (3)  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  built  by  Amaatris  after  her  sep- 
aratitm  from  Lyrimachos. 

AMlTA  (-^le),  wifb  of  king  Latinus  and 
mother  of  Lavlnia,  opposed  Xavinia  belnc 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  because  she  bad 
already  promised  her  to  Tnmos.  When  aha 
heard  that  Tumna  bad  Allien  in  battle,  she 
hung  herself. 

XmATHITS  (-nntls),  an  ancient  town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Aphrodltfi  (Venus),  who  was  hence  called 
AmathQiAa»  There  were  copper-minee  in  the 
neiicbborhood  of  the  town. 

IMIZONBS    (-um)    and  XM1z5NXDSS 

(-nm),  a  mythical  race  of  warlike  females,  are 

i  said  to  have  come  Ttom  the  Caucasus,  and  to 

I  hirve  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  river 

'  lliermodon,  where   they  founded  the  city 

Themiscvra.  They  were  governed  by  a  queen, 

and  the  female  children  had  their  right  breasta 

cut  olf  that  they  mieht  use  the  bow  with  more 

ease.    They  conatantly  occur  in  Greek  my- 
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thologr.  One  of  tbe  Ubon  laipoeed  apon 
Uercoles  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the 
qneen  of  the  Am«xoii0,  her  girdle.  Clluou- 
ua.J  In  tbe  reign  of  TbeMOB  they  invaded 
Attica.  Toward  tbe  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
they  came,  under  their  qneen  Penthesilte.  to 
the  aMiatance  of  Priam:  bat  ahe  waa  killed 
bjAchUlet. 


AMBARRI  (-dmm),  a  people  of  QanI,  on 
the  Arer  {Saone),  S.  of  Aedni. 

AMBllNI  <-6mm),  a  Bel^lc  people,  be- 
tweeu  the  Belloyacl  and  Atrebates,  conqaer- 
ed  by  Caesar  in  B.a  6T.  Their  chief  town 
was  SamarobrlTa,  afterwards  Ambiani,  now 
AmieM. 

AMBIORIX  (-Igis),  a  chief  of  the  Eborones 
In  QanU  who  cnt  to  nieces  the  Roman  troops 
nnder  Sabinas  and  Cotta,  a.a  64. 

AMBIYARITI  (-^mm).  the  clientes  or  vas- 
sals of  the  Aedoi,  probably  dwelt  N.  of  the 
Utter. 

AMBIVARTn  (-fimm).  a  Gallic  people,  W. 
of  the  Mass,  in  the  neigboorhood  of  Namnr. 

AMBRXClA  <-ae :  Arta)t  a  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arachthus,  N.  of  the  Ambracian 
plf,  was  originally  included  in  Acarnania, 
bat  afterwards  in  Bpirus.  It  was  colonised  by 
the  Corinthians  about  B.a  660.  Pyrrhns  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned  it 
with  pablic  buildings  and  sUtnes.  At  a  later 
time  it  Joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was  taken 
oj  the  Romans  in  B.a  189,  and  stripped  of  its 
worlcB  of  art  Its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted to  the  new  dty  of  Nioopolis,  found- 
^  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actiunr^ 
a.o.8L 


AMBRlCTUS  SINUS  (O.t^Arta),  a  gulf 
of  the  Ionian  sea  between  Bpirus  and  Acar- 
nania,  26  miles  long  and  10  wide. 

AMBRONES  (-urn),  a  Celtic  people,  who 
Joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni  in  their  inva- 
sion of  the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Marina  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (^tsr),  in 
B.al08. 

AMBRTSUS  or  AMPHRT8US  (-1),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  &  of  M.  Pamaasos. 

AMfiNlNUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Sicily  near  Ca- 
tana,  only  flowed  oocaaionally.  | 

AMSRIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  In  Umbria, 
and  a  municibinm,  the  birthplace  of  Sex. 
Riiecins  defended  by  Cicero,  waa  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines. 

AMERfOLA  (-se),  a  town  in  the  land  of 
the  Sabines,  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

AMESTRITUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  not  fkr  ft-om  the  coast 

AMiDA  (-ae),  a  city  In  Sophene  (Armenia 
Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

IMILCAR.    [Hamiloau.! 

IMISIA  or  IMTSIUS  (-1 :  I^M),  a  river  in 
northern  Germany  well  known  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans. 

XMTSUS  (-!>.  a  large  citr  on  tbe  coast  of 
Pontus,  on  a  bay  of  the  Buxine  Sea,  called 
after  it  (Amisenns  Sinus).  Mithridates  en- 
larged it,  and  made  it  one  of  his  residences. 

XMITERNUM  (-i),  one  of  tbe  most  ancient 
towns  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Atemus,  tbe 
birthplace  of  tbe  historian  Salluj(t 

AMMUNUS  MARCELUNUS  (i),  by  birth 
a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Svrian  Antioch, 
served  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  He 
attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign 
against  tbe  Peri*ians  (a.u.  868).  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  18 
books  are  extant,  embracing  tbe  period  from 
A.n.  808,  to  tbe  death  of  Valens,  87a.  His  stvie 
is  harsh  and  inflated,  but  his  accuracy,  fldel- 
Ity,  and  impartiality  deserve  praise. 

AMMON  (-finis),  an  Egyptian  divlnitr. 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Zeus,  and 


Inuff*  of  Aomoo.    (From  th«  Igyptlan  Monom— U.^ 
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a  high  hill  (now  AtuBois),  which  was  washed 
by  the  two  riven  Latosa  (Oze)  and  Osera  (Ote- 
raiti).  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Caenar, 
in  B.0. 62,  after  a  memorable  siege. 

iLETfU^UM  or  ALATRlU^C  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Hemici,  subseouently  a  municip- 
iam  and  a  Roman  colony,  W.  of  Sora  and  JS. 
of  Anagnia. 

XLEuXDAE  (-ftrara).    [Alkuab.] 

aLBUAS  (-ae),  a  descendant  of  Hercnles, 
was  the  ruler  of  Lari^sa  in  Tbessaly,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of 
the  Alenadne.  They  were  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  Alenadae  and  the  Scopadae,  of 
whom  the  latter  inhabited  Crannon,  while  the 
former  remained  at  Larissa.  In  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (B.a  480),  the  Alenadae 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
family  continued  to  l>e  the  predominant  one 
in  Thessalv  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Alexander  (-dri),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

ALEXANDER  SEV8RU8.    [Sbvbbob.] 

ALEXANDER.  I.  King9  qf  EpirvM,  —  (X) 
Son  ofNeoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  was  made 
king  of  Eplrus  by  Philip,  B.a  336w  In  332 
Alexander  crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  againt»t  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tii.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in 
820,  near  Pandoeia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ache- 
ron,in  Southern  Italy.— (2)  Son  of  I^rrhua  and 
Lanassa,  succeeded  his  father  In  272. 

II.  KitvjB  qf  Macedonia,— (1)  Son  of  Amyn- 
tas  I.,  succeeded  his  father  about  b.o.  605,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (b.o. 
430).  Be  was  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.  He  died  about  466,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. — (2)  Son  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  309-367. 
He  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites. — (3) 


Snmamed  the  Gbxat,  son  of  Philip  IL  and 
Olympias,  was  bom  at  Pella,  b.o.  866.  He 
was  educated  by  Aristotle,  who  acquired  a 
great  influence  over  his  mind  and  character. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeronfia  @38),  where  the  victory  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  Impetuosity  and  courage. 
On  the  murder  of  Philip  (836),  he  ascended 
the  throne,  at  the  age  or  20,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side. 
He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece. 
His  unexpected  activity  overawed  all  optxK 
sitlon ;  Thebes,  which  had  l>een  most  active 
against  him,  submitted  when  he  appeared  at 
its  gates ;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  elected  him  to  the  com- 
mand against  Persia.  He  now  directed  his 
arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and 
crossed  the  Danube  (836).  A  report  of  his 
death  having  reached  Greece,  the  Thebans 
once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment awaited  them.  He  took  Thebes  by 
assault,  destroyed  all  the  buildin^i  with  the 
exception  of  the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves. 
Alexander  now  prepared  for  his  great  expe- 
dition against  Persia.  In  the  spring  of  334 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with  about  36,000 
men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  and  6000  horse, 
and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedo- 
nians. Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granlcns  in 
Mysia  (May.  384),  where  they  were  entirely 
defeated  by  him.  In  the  following  year  (333) 
he  collected  his  army  at  Gordinm  in  Phnrgia, 
where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated  Gor^ 
dian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  loos- 
ened only  by  the  conmieror  of  Anla.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Issus,  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  where  he  gained  a^eat  victory  over 
Darics,  the  Persian  king.  Daritis  himself  es- 
caped, but  his  mother,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  respect.  Alexander  now  di- 
rected his  arms  against  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted ; 
bnt  Tyre  was  not  taken  till  the  middle 
of  332,  after  an  obstinate  defense  of  T 
months.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him.  At 
the  beginning  of  331  he  founded  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile  the  city  of  Alrxan- 
i>RiA,  and  about  the  same  time  visited 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  in  the 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  sain  tea  by  the 

friests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
n  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (331)  he 
set  out  against  Darins,  who  had  collect- 
ed another  army.  He  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  and  at  length 
met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius, 
said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  men,  in  the  plains  of  Gauga- 
mela.  The  battle  was  fought  In  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander was  now  the  conaneror  of  Asia, 
and  began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and 
customs,  by  which  he  conciliated  the  af- 
fections of  his  new  subjects.    From  Ar 
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bela  be  marched  to  BabyloD,  Sum,  ftod  Peiv«p. 
olia.  all  of  which  aarreodered  to  bim.  He  la 
■aid  to  have  set  Are  to  the  palace  ofPereepoIis, 
and,  according  to  aome  accooota,  in  the  rev- 
elry of  a  banqnet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais, 
an  Athenian  coartesan.  At  the  beginning  of 
930  Alexander  marched  from  Peraepolis  into 
Media,  in  parsnit  of  Dttriaa,  whom  he  follow- 
ed into  Partbia,  where  the  an  fortunate  king 
was  mnrdered  dj  Beesna,  satrap  of  Bactria. 
In  829  Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Paropamisus  (the  Hindoo  Kooth),  and 
marched  into  Bactria  aealnat  Bessoa.  who 
was  betrayed  to  him,  and  was  pat  to  death. 
Daring  tM  next  9  years  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged In  the  conqneat  of  Sogdlana.  He  also 
crossed  the  Jaxartes  (the  mr).  and  defeated 
sereral  Scythian  tribes  N.  of  tnat  river.  On 
the  conqneat  of  a  rooontain  fortresa  he  ob- 
tained posMssion  of  Roxana,  the  daughter  c€ 
the  Bactrian  chief  Oxyartea,  whom  he  made 
his  wife.  It  waa  about  this  time  that  he  kill- 
ed hia  ftiend  Curtm  in  a  drunken  brawl.  He 
had  prerioosly  pot  to  death  hia  fhlthftil  serr- 
ant  PABincHioi*,  on  the  charge  of  treaaon.  In 
Sir  he  invaded  India,  and  crossed  the  Indus, 
probably  near  the  modem  Attock.  He  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydas- 
pea,  where  he  waa  oppoMd  by  Porua,  an  In- 
dian king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  nllant 
resistance,  and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  re- 
atored  to  aim  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him 
with  diatinguished  honor.  He  founded  a 
town  on  the  Hydaspes,  called  Bucephala,  In 
honor  of  his  hor^e  Bucephalms  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  Tictoriea. 
From  thence  he  penetrated  as  fkr  aa  the  Hy- 
phasis  iOarra).  This  was  the  farthest  point 
which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedonians,  worn 
out  by  long  senrice,  and  tired  of  the  war,  re- 
fhaed  to  advance  farther;  and  Alexander, 
notwithstanding  hia  entreatlea  and  prayers, 
waa  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  retumea 
to  the  Hydaspea,  and  then  sailed  down  the 
river  with  a  portion  of  his  troopa,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two 
divisiona.  He  finally  reached  the  Indian 
ocean  about  the  middle  of  896.  Nearchua 
vras  #ent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast 
to  the  Persian  gulf  [NkabohusI  ;  and  Alex- 
ander marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
through  Oedrosia,  In  which  country  his  army 
sufrered  greatly  firnm  want  of  water  and  pro* 
viriona.  He  reached  Snsa  at  the  beginning  of 
SS&  Here  he  allowed  himself  and  bis  troops 
some  rest  firom  their  labors ;  and  nnxlous  to 
form  hie  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into 
one  people,  he  assigned  Asiatic  wives  to 


aboot  80  of  hia  MBcnla.  He 
took  a  aeeond  wisb,  Baratne.  tT 
daughter  of  Darina.  Tuwarda 
of  iBe  year  S»  he  went  to  Brhatana, 
where  he  kMt  hia  great  liivorite,  Ha- 
ruAtmou,  From  KaMUaaa  he  marched 
to  Babylon,  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  aa  the  best 
point  of  oommnnicatxm  between  hia 
eaateni  and  weftem  dominiona.  Ula 
sdiemea  were  numeruoa  and  gigantic; 
but  be  waa  cut  off  in  the  midst  or  them. 
He  was  aUacked  by  a  fever,  which  waa 
probably  aggravated  by  the  quantity  of 
wine  he  had  drunk  at  a  banooec  given  to  hia 
prindpel  oflkera,  and  he  diea  after  an  iUncaa 
of  11  aays,ln  the  month  of  May  or  Jane,a.a 
SSB.  at  the  age  of  3S,  after  a  reign  of  IS  yean 
and  8  montha.    He  appointed  no  one  aa  hia 


'  SDCceasor,  but  hwt  before  his  death  he  gave 
his  ring  to  Perdiccaa.  Roxana  was  wlih  child 
at  the  Ume  of  his  death,  and  aAerwarde  bore 
a  son  who  la  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der AegusL^4)  AKGva,  eon  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Boxana,  waa  bom  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  fether,  in  B.a  383,  and  waa  ac- 
knowledged as  the  partner  of  PhillD  Arrhi- 
daeus  in  the  empire,  under  the  gnaraian.«hip 
of  Perdiccaa,  Antlpater,  and  Polysperchon,  in 
succession.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Rox- 
ana were  imprisoned  bv  Cassander  when  he 
obtained  possession  of  Macedonia  In  316,  and 
remained  in  prison  till  811,  when  they  were 
put  to  death  oy  Cassander. 

ni.  Kingt  tf  Sjn^ia.—il)  Suraamed  Balas, 
a  person  of  low  origin,  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  Antlochns  IV  Epiphanes,  and  reigned 
in  Syria  ii.a  10O-146w  He  was  defeatedand 
dethmned  by  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.— <2)  Sur- 
named  Zkbcma  or  Zabcmab,  son  of  a  merchant, 
waa  aet  up  by  Ptolemy  Phyacon  aa  a  pretend- 
er to  the  throne  of  Syria,  b.o.  isa.  He  waa 
defeated  by  Antiochua  Grypus,  by  whom  he 
was  put  to  death,  189. 

TV.  IAteranf.  —  [l)  Of  Akoav,  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  at  Rome  in  the  flrst  centary  alter 
Christ,  waa  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nera— <2) 
The  ArrouAN,  of  Plenron  In  Aetolia,  a  Greek 
I  poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeua  Phlla- 
delphns  (ko.  8S&-847),  at  Alexandria,  where 
I  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  7  tngic  poets  who 
!  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.— <3)  Of  Amao- 
I  niaiAB,  In  Carta,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.i>. 
900.    Some  of  his  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  liter- 
ature. ^  , 
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XLEXANDRTA,  oflener  -lA,  rarelv  -Ea 
(-ae),  ihe  name  of  several  cities  founded  bv,  or 
in  memorv  of;  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  tneee 
the  most  important  are:— (1)  The  capital  of 
Bgvpt  under  the  Ptolemies,  ordered  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  founded  in  H.a  888.  It  was  built 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Lake 
Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to 
the  I.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dike.  On  this  isluid  a  ereat 
lighthonse  was  built  In  the  rei^  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (28.S).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  creat  kingdom, 
and  commanding  by  its  position  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  the  East,  Alexandria 
Boon  became  the  most  wealthy  and  splendid 
city  of  the  known  world.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  librnrr.  founded  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies.  The  Horary  suflTered  se- 
verely by  fire  when  Jnlina  Caeaar  was  besieged 


in  Alexandria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  hj 
Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in 
A.D.  CM.  Under  the  Romans  Alexandria  re- 
tained its  commercial  and  literary  importance, 
and  became  also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity 
and  theological  learning.  Its  site  is  now  cov- 
ered by  a  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  are  the 
two  oltleliskfi  (vulj?.  Cleopatra's  XeedlM)  which 
adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal  palace,  and, 
outside  the  walls,  to  the  S..  the  column  of  Dio- 
cletian (vulg.  Pompetf'n  PiUar).  The  modem 
city  stands  on  the  dike  uniting  the  island  of 
Pharos  to  the  main  land.— (2)  A.  Troas,  also 
TaoAB  simplv,  on  the  sea-coast  S. W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  An- 
tigouTa,  but  Rfterwaras  it  resumed  its  first 
name.  It  flourished  greatly,  both  under  the 
Greeks  «nd  the  Romans;  and  both  Julius  Cae- 
sar and  Constantine  thought  of  establishing 
the  seat  of  empire  in  it— ^  A.  Ad  Ibsvm,  a 
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aaa-poct  at  tbe  entnnoe  of  Syria,  a  little  8. 
of  lama.— <4)  In  Soafana,  aft.  AmnooaiA,  aft. 
CoAKAx  SPAaini,  at  th«  moath  of  the  Tigrla, 
boiJt  by  Alexander;  destroYad  bj  a  flood ;  re- 
attwed  by  Antiochna  EpipnaDes:  birthplace 
of  Dionyalna  Feriegetea  and  laidoroa  Chanr 
cennflb 

ALFINUS  VARUS  M),  a  eetebrated  Bo- 
man  Jurist,  who  waa  originally  a  shoemaker 
or  a  barber.    H«  Is  menuuoed  by  HoraocL 

ALGlDUS  M0N8,  a  range  of  monnuins  In 
Latiam,  extending  S.  from  Praeneste  to  M. 
Albanaa,  cold,  bat  corered  with  wood,  and 
containing  good  pasturage.  On  It  waa  sitn- 
ated  tbe  town  of  Alu'idam.  It  was  an  an- 
cient seat  of  ihe  wor«ihip  of  Diana.  From  It 
the  Aeqoi  asoally  made  their  Incnrsiona  into 
the  Ri>raan  territory. 

ILIVXUS  CAECTNA.    CCAaoiMA.] 

ILIMRNTUS,  L.  CINCIUS  (-1),  a  cele- 
brated Roman  annaliat,  antiqnary.  and  Jnriac ; 
was  praetor  in  Sicily,  a.o.  909,  ana  wrote  sev- 
eral works,  of  which  the  best  known  was  his 
^miotsc.  which  contained  aa  account  of  the 
•econd  Punic  war.  i 

ILIPHSRA  (-ae),  a  fortlfled  town  la  Ar-  . 
cadla.  altnated  on  a  mountain  on  tbe  borders  , 
of  Ella,  &  of  the  Alphfiaa. 

ALISO  (-6nls:  BUen),  a  strong  fortress  ' 
built  by  Dmstis,  B.a.  11,  at  the  confluence  of  ' 
tbe  Loppia  (Uppe)  and  the  Bliso  {Alme).         \ 

ALUA  (-ae),  or  more  correctly  ALlA,  a 
small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  about  6  i 
miles  from  Rome.    It  is  memorable  by  the  ' 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  tbe  Oauls  on  its 
banks,  Jaly  16ih,  b.o.  3Ml    Hence  the  dleaAU  i 
liennt  was  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. I 

ALLTFAE  or  ALTFAE  (-Aram),  a  town  of  I 
Samnium,  on  the  Vultnmns,  celebrated  for 
the  manufactore  of  ita  large  drinking-cupa 
(Alllfana  pocala).  ' 

ALLOBROOBS  (-um),  a  powerful  people  of  | 
Oaul.  dwelling  between  the  Rhodanna(iZAofte) 
and  the  Isara  {Itre)^  as  far  as  the  L.  Leman-  ' 
nos  {Lake  itf  Otneva).  consequently  in  the  , 
modem  Dauphin^  and  Savoy.    Their  chief  | 
town  was  Vibmna  on  the  Rhone.    They  were  i 
oonauered,  in  B.a.  in.  by  O.  Pabius  Maxlmus  I 
Allobroglcns,  and  maae  snbjecta  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  tbe  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  al- 
wavs  disposed  to  rebellion. 

ALMO  (4^nis),  a  small  river,  rising  near  Bo- 
▼illae,  and  flowing  into  tbe  Tiber  K  of  Rome, 
In  which  the  sUtuea  of  Cybelfi  were  washed 
annually. 

ALMOPES  (-um),  a  people  In  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Eoi^ 
daea  and  Pelagonla. 

XL0EU8(-«ds,«T,orer:  (lat.-Mored;  ace, 
-ti>,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Canace, 
married  Ipbfmedia,  the  clanghier  of  Triops. 
His  wife  waa  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Otns  and  Bphialtea,  who 
are  nenally  called  the  AtbHat^  from  their  re- 
puted father  Aloens.    They  were  renowned 


for  their  extraordinary  atrengih  and  darinc 

Sirit.    When  they  were  9  years  old,  each  or 
sir  bodies  measured  9  cubits  In  breadth, 


and  ST  In  height.    At  this  early  age,  they 


threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war,  and 
attempted  to  pile  Osaa  upon  Oiympns,  and 
Peliou  npon  Ossa.  They  wonld  have  accom- 
plished their  oltlect,  says  Homer,  had  they 
been  allowed  to  grow  np  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  bn^an  to  appear.  Thev  also  put  the 
ffod  Ares  In  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  U  months. 

IlOIDAE  (-arum).    [Alosos.) 

ALOPB  (-«e).  a  town  in  tlie  (>pnntlan  Ixk 
cris,  opposite  Euboea. 

ILOFSCONNBSUS  (-1),  a  town  In  tbeThra- 
cian  ChersonesQS,  founded  by  tbe  Aeolians. 

ALPfiNUS  (-1),  a  town  of  the  BplcnemidU 
Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

ALPES  (-ium:  probably  from  the  Celtic 
Alb  or  Alp^  "a  beigbl'*)*  the  mountains  form- 
lug  the  boundary  of  northern  Italy,  which 
were  distinguished  by  tbe  following  names. 
We  enumerate  them  in  order  fh>m  VV.  to  E. 
1.  Alprs  Makitimab,  tbe  Maritime  or  Lign' 
Han  Alpn^  fk'om  Genua  {jGenoa)^  where  the 
Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as  fkr  as  the  river 
Varus  iVaar),  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulua 
{Monte  Fiso),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
Alps.— 2.  Alpks  Cottiak  or  Cottianae,  tbe 
Cottian  Alp*  (so  called  from  a  king  Cottius 
iu  tbe  time  of  Augustas),  from  Monte  Vino  to 
Mont  Cenis,  containea  M.  Matrons,  afier- 
warda  called  M.  Janus  or  Janna  {Mvnt  Gen.' 
vTf),  across  which  Cottius  constructed  a  road, 
which  became  the  chief  means  of  commnnU 
cation  between  Italy  and  Oaul.— 8.  AtPRa 
QsAiAB,  also  Saltub  OsAira  (the  name  U 
probably  Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Greece),  tbe  Graian  Alp*^  fh>m  Mont  Cenis 
to  the  Little  St.  Bemaro  Inclusive,  contained 
the  Jngura  Cremonla  (is  Cramont)  and  the 
Centroiiicoe  Alpes,  apparently  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  and  tne  snrroundioff  mountains. 
The  Little  SL  Bernard,  which  Is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Qraia,  is  probably  the  pass  by 
which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps;  tne  road 
over  itj  which  was  improved  by  Au^notns, 
led  to  Angusta  (Aoata)  In  the  territory  of  the 
SalassL  —4  Alprs  Prnninak,  the  Ptnniite 
Alp9,  ftxjm  the  Great  St. Bernard  to  the  Sim- 
phin  inclusive,  the  highest  portion  of  the 
chain,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
and  Mont  Cervin.  The  Great  St. Bernard  waa 
called  M.  Pennlnus,  and  on  its  summit  the 
InhabiUnts  worshiped  a  deity  whom  the  Ro- 
mana  called  Jupiter  Penninris.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  A-om  tbe  Celtic  pen,  "  a 
height."— o.  Alprs  LKPo>-TioarM  or  Lepon- 
TiAE,  the  Leponttan  or  Helvetian  Alps,  ft-om 
the  Simplon  to  the  St.  Got  hard.— 6.  Alpkb 
RuAUTioAa,  the  Rhtutian  A  Ipa,  ft-om  the  St. 
Gothard  to  the  Orteler  bv  the  pass  of  the 
Stelvio.  M.  Adula  is  usnally  supposed  to  be 
tbe  SL  Gothard — 1»  Alprb  TatnaNTTNAic,  the 
mountains  of  southern  Tvrol,  in  which  the 
A  thesis  {Adige)  risee^  with  the  para  of  the 
Brenner.— a  Alpks  NoatOAX,  the  Xorie  Alps, 
N.E.  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  comprising  the 
mountalna  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg. 
—9.  Alpbs  CAaNioAK,  the  Oimie  Alpt,  E.  of 
tbe  Tridentine,  and  S.  of  the  Noric,  to  Monnt 
Teixlu.— 10.  ALPxa  Julian  the  JuHan  Alpa, 
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from  Mount  Tergla  to  the  oommenoement  of 
tbo  Illyrian  or  DiUmatian  momitains,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alpee  i)alm»* 
tlcae,  farther  north  by  the  name  of  the  Aljpes 
Panuonicae.  The  Alpes  Joliae  were  00  called 
becaoae  Jalias  Caesar  or  AugOBtos  conatmct- 
ed  roads  acroaa  them;  they  are  also  called 
Alpea  Venetae. 

ALPHfiSlBOBA  (-ae),  daaghter  of  Phegena 
and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.    [Alomakon.] 

ALPHfiUS  (-i),  the  chief  river  of  Pelopon- 
neaiis,  riemg  in  the  S.S.  of  Arcadia,  flowing 
throngh  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  far  from  Olym- 
pia,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  sea.  In  some 
parte  of  Ite  conrae  the  river  flows  under 
ground ;  and  this  subterranean  descent  gave 
rise  to  the  story  about  the  river-gi>d  Alpbeus 
and  the  nymph  Arethusa.  The  latter,  pur- 
sued by  Alpbeus,  was  changed  by  Artemis 
Into  the  founuin  of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of 
Ortygia  at  Syracose.bnt  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea.  and  attempted  to 
mingle  hia  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Or- 
tygia. 

ALPINUS  (-1),  a  name  which  Horace  givee 
in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet  He  probably 
means  Bibaoulus. 

ALSlUM  (-i).  one  of  the  most  ancient  Etrus- 
can towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and  a  Bo- 
man  colony  after  the  first  Punic  war. 

ALTHAEA  (-«e),  daaghter  of  Tbeatins,  wife 
of  OeneuB,  and  mother  of  Mblkaosb,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  herself. 

ALTINUM  (-0,  a  wealthy  town  of  the  Ve^ 
neti  in  the  N.of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Silis,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  the  goods 
which  were  sent  ttom  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north. 

ALTIS.    [Oltmfia.] 

XLUNTtUM  or  HXLUNTIUM  (-1),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  steep  hill,  cele- 
brated for  its  wine. 

ALUS  or  HALUS,  a  town  in  Phthlotis  In 
Thejwaly,  at  the  extremity  of  M.Othrys. 

XLYATTB8  (-is),  king  of  Lydia,  11.0.  61T- 
ficr»,  succeeded  his  fnther  Sadynttes,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  bis  son  Croesns.  The 
tomb  of  Alyattes,  N.  of  Sardi^,  near  the  lake 
Ovgaea,  which  conMsted  of  a  large  mound 
of  earth  raised  upon  a  fbnndation  of  great 
stones,  still  exists.  It  Is  nearly  a  mile  in  dr- 
cnmference. 

ALTZZ A  or  ALYZBA  (-tae),  a  town  in  Aeai^ 
nania  near  the  sea  opposite  Leocae,  with  a 
harbor  and  a  temple  both  sacred  to  Her- 
cules. 

AM ALTHlBA  (-ae),  the  nurse  of  the  inihnt 
Zens  (Jupiter)  in  Crete,  was,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  goat  which  suckled  Zens,  and 
was  rewarded  Dy  being  placed  among  the 
stars.  According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
n  vmph  who  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat 
When  this  goat  broke  olT  one  of  her  boms, 
Amalthea  flued  it  with  A-esh  herbs  and  gave 
it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  starv. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Zens  himself 
broke  offone  of  the  horns  of  the  goat,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  the  wonderltal  power  of  be- 
coming filled  with  whatever  the  possessor 
might  wish.  Hence  this  horn  was  commonly 


called  the  horn  of  plenty,  or  comaoopia,and 
it  was  used  in  later  times  as  the  symbol  of 
plenty  in  general. 

XMALTHSUM  (-i)  or  IMALTHSA  (-ae),  a 
▼ilia  of  Atticus  in  Bpirns,  perhaps  originaUj 
a  shrine  of  the  nympn  Amalthea,  whlcn  Atti- 
cus converted  into  a  beautiftil  summer  re- 
treat Cicero,  in  imitation,  constructed  a  aim- 
liar  retreat  on  his  estate  at  Arplnnm. 

AMANTlA  (-ae),  a  Greek  town  and  district 
in  Illyricnm,  at  some  distance  Ikom  the  coast, 
E.  of  Oricnm. 

iMlNUS  (-1),  a  branch  of  Mt  Taurus, 
which  runs  firom  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Iseua 
N.E.  to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria 
fh>m  Cllicia  and  Cappadoda.  Its  inhabitants 
were  wild  banditti. 

AMARDI  or  MARDI  (firom),  a  powerfhl, 
warlike^  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

AMlRYNTHUS  (-1),  a  town  in  Buboea.7 
stadia  from  Bretria,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Artemis  (Diana),  who  was  lience  called 
AmaryiUhia  or  Amarywia. 

AMXsENUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  LBtiiim, 
which,  after  being  joined  bv  the  Ufeua,  fklla 
into  the  sea  between  Circeii  and  Terradna. 
though  the  greater  part  of  ita  watert  are  km 
in  the  Pontme  marshes. 

IMASIA  (-ae)  or  -EA  (-m),  the  eavlta)  of 
the  ktosa  of  Pontus,  was  a  strongly  ibrtlfled 
dty  on  Doth  banks  of  the  river  Ins.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Mlthridates  the  <3reat  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

XMA318  (-is),  king  of  BgTpt,  b.  a  67CMBM» 
succeeded  Apries,  whom'  he  del  hroned.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reign  Eeypt  was  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition,  andthe  Greeks  were  broqght 
Into  much  doser  Intercourse  with  the  4^P- 
tlans  than  had  existed  previously. 

IMASTRIS  (-is).  (1)  Wife  of  Xerxes  and 
mother  of  Artaxerxes  L,  was  of  a  cruel  and 
vindictive  character.-><2)  Also  called  Ama»- 
TaiNB,  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Pervia. 
She  married,  1,  Crateros ;  S,  Dlonyvins,  mant 
of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  B.a822;  and,  ft,  L7- 
simachnsy  902.  She  was  drowned  by  her  two 
sons  about  888.— (3)  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonla,  bnilt  by  Amastris  after  her  sep- 
aration fh>m  Lyslmachos. 

AmATA  (-ae),  wife  of  king  Latinos  and 
mother  of  Lavinia,  opposed  Xavinia  being 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  becaoae  she  hal 
already  promised  her  to  Tnmns.  When  she 
heard  that  Tumns  bad  IkUen  in  battle,  ahe 
hung  herself. 

XmATHTTS  (-nntis),  an  ancient  town  on  the 
8.  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Aphrodnd  (Venus),  who  was  hence  called 
AnuUMUUi,  There  were  copper-mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town. 

AMlZONBS  (-om)  and  XM1z5NIDBS 
(•nm),  a  mythical  race  ot  warlike  femaJee,  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
hirve  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  river 
Thermodon,  where  they  Ibonded  the  city 
Themiscvra.  They  were  governed  by  a  qneen, 
and  the  remnle  children  had  their  right  breasts 
cut  off  that  they  miffht  use  the  bow  with  mors 
ease.    Theiy  constantly  oocor  in  Greek  my- 
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tboloer.  One  of  tbe  labors  impoeed  apon 
Hcrcues  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the 
qoeen  of  tb«  Amazona,  her  ^rdle.  {Ucbod- 
i.Ba.J  In  tbe  reign  of  TbeMoa  they  Invaded 
Attica.  Toward  tbe  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
they  came,  nnder  their  qneen  PenthesilAa,  to 
the  aasiatance  of  Priam ;  bat  ahe  waa  killed 
bjAddlles. 


AMBARRI  (-fimm).  a  people  of  Ganl,  on 
the  Arar  (Sdone),  S.  of  Aedai. 

AMBliNI  (-6mm).  a  BeWc  people,  be- 
tween the  Beiloraci  and  Atrebates,  conqaer- 
ed  by  Caesar  in  B.a  W.  Their  chief  town 
was  Samarobifva,  afterwards  Ambiani,  now 
Amiens. 

AMBIORIX  (-Igis),  a  chief  of  the  Ebnronea 
in  Oanl.  who  cnt  to  pieces  the  Roman  troops 
nnder  Sabinns  and  Cotta,  a-o.  64. 

AMBlVARSn  (^mm),  the  clientes  or  vas- 
sals of  the  Aedai,  probably  dwelt  N.  of  the 
latter. 

AMBIVARTn  (-«niro).  a  Gallic  people,  W. 
of  the  Maaa,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Namor. 

AMBRXCIA  (-ae:  Arta),  a  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arachthus,  N.  of  the  Ambracian 
gnlf,  was  originally  Included  in  Acarnnnla, 
but  afterwards  In  Bplrus.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Corinthians  about  B.a6«a  Pyrrhnsmade 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned  It 
with  public  buildings  and  sUtues.  At  a  later 
time  it  Joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  b.o.  189,  and  stripped  of  its 
works  of  art  Its  inhsbiUnts  were  trans- 
planted to  the  new  city  of  Nioopolis,  found- 
ed by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  ActianTv, 

B.0.81. 


AMBRlClUS  SINUS  (O.tifArta),  a  gulf 
of  the  Ionian  sea  between  Bplrus  and  Acar- 
nania,  26  miles  long  and  10  wide. 

AMBRONES  (-umy,  a  Celtic  people,  who 
Joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni  in  their  Inva- 
sion of  the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Marina  near  Aquae  Sextiae  {Aix),  in 

AMBRTSUS  or  AMPHRT8U8  (-1),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  &  of  M.  Pamaasos. 

AMI NiNUS  (-1),  a  river  in  Sicily  near  Ca- 
tana,  only  flowed  occasionally.  | 

IMSRIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Umbria, 
and  a  mnnicipium,  the  birthplace  of  Sex. 
Roscius  defended  by  Cicero,  waa  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines. 

AMERfOLA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  land  of 
the  Sabines,  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

AMESTRlTUS  (-1),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast 

AMIDA  (-ae),  a  city  in  Sophene  (Armenia 
Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 
IMILCAR    [HAMiLOAa.] 
XMISIA  or  iMiSlUS  (-1 :  «ms),  a  river  in 
northern  Germany  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

AMT8U8  (-1),  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of 
PontDs,  on  a  bay  or  the  Buxine  Sea,  called 
after  it  (Amieenns  Sinus).  Mithridntes  en- 
larged it,  snd  made  it  one  of  his  residences. 

IMTTERNUM  (-1),  one  of  tbe  most  ancient 
towns  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Atemus,  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Sallunt 

AMMUNUS  MARCELLINUS  (-1),  by  birih 
a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Syrian  Antioch, 
served  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  He 
attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Persians  (a.d.  863).  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  18 
books  are  extant,  embracing  tbe  period  from 
A.i>.  388,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  87a.  His  stvle 
is  hsrsh  and  inflated,  hot  his  accuracy,  fidel- 
ity, and  impartiality  deserve  praise. 

AMMON  (-6ni8),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Zens,  and 


Inuf*  of  AnuiMB.    (From  the  Egyptian  MonamMtt.^ 
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the  RomaDB  with  Japiter.    He  poeseued  a ' 
oelebraied  temple  and  omcle  Id  the  oasis  of 
Ammuuiuni  {Siwah)  in  the  Libyan  Desert, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great 

AMNISUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Crete, 
and  the  harbor  of  Cno88Us,sitaatedon  ariver 
of  the  same  name. 

Amor  (-Ori.^),  the  |?od  of  loye,  bad  no  place 
In  the  religion  of  the  Romaua,  who  only  trans- 
late the  Greek  name  Bros  into  Amor.  [Ksoa.  J 

IMOROUS  (-i),  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  one  of  the  Sporades,  the  birth> 
place  of  Simonides,  and  under  the  Soman 
emperors  a  place  of  banishment. 

AMP£LfTSIA  (-ae),  the  promontory  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Fretnm  I 
Gaditauaro  (8trait9  o/ GibralUnr). 

AMPHllRlUS  (-i),  son  of  Oicles  and  Hyp- 
ermuesjitnL  a  ^reat  prophet  and  hero  at  Ar- 
gos.  By  his  wife  £ryph^ld,the  sister  of  Adraa- 
tus,  he  was  the  father  of  Alcmaeon,  Ankpbil- 
ochas,  Barydice,  and  Demonae^aa.  He  Join- 
ed Adrastns  in  the  expedition  agidnst  Tbebes, 
althoneh  he  foresaw  ita  fiftial  term! nation, 
throngn  the  pereaaaions  of  his  wife  Briphylci 
who  had  been  induced  to  persuade  her  hns- 
band  by  the  necklace  of  Harmouia,  which 
Polynioes  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Arsos 
he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  their  nootner 
for  his  death.  Daring  the  war  against  The- 
bes, Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could 
not  excope  his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclyme- 
nils,  he  fled  towards  the  river  Ismenius,  and 
the  earth  swallowed  him  up,  together  with 
his  chariot,  before  he  was  overtaicen  by  his 
enemy.  He  was  made  immortal,  and  waa 
worshiped  aa  a  hero.  His  oracle  between 
Potniae  and  Thebes,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity. His  son,  AlcmaeoD,  ia  called  AmpMd- 
rdidis. 

AMPHICLSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  th«  N.  of 
Phocls. 

AMPHTCTtON  (-5nia),  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  believed  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

AMPBlLOCHiA  (-ae),  the  conntrv  of  the 
Amphilochi,  an  Bpirot  race,  at  the  B.end  of 
the  Ambracian  gnlf,  usually  included  in  Acar- 
nania.  Their  chief  tovm  was  Argoe  Amphi- 
lochicnm.    [Amphiloouds] 

AMPUlLOCHUS  (-i),  son  of  Amphlaraua 
and  Eriphyld,  and  bn)tner  of  Alcmaeon.  He 
took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Bpigoni 
against  Thebes,  ass^isted  his  brother  in  the 
murder  of  their  mother  [Alomakon],  and  aft- 
erwards fon<;ht  against Ttoj,  Like  his  father, 
he  wns  a  celebrated  seer.  He  was  killed  in 
siiii^le  combat  by  Mopsus,  who  was  also  a 
seer,  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia.  According  to  some 
be  rounded  Argoa  Amphilochicum  on  the 
Ambrnclan  gulC 

AMPHT5N  (-5niB),  son  of  Zeus  (Jnplter) 
and  Auti6pd,  and  twin -brother  of  Zothua. 
They  were  bom  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  and 
grew  np  among  the  shepherds.  Having  be- 
come acqnalnted  with  their  origin  they  march- 
ed against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned,  the 
hu»band  of  their  mother  Antioite,  who  had 
nuurried  Dirce  in  her  atead.    They  took  the 


city,  and  killed  Lycue  and  Dirce  becaoae  tbey 
had  trea  ted  Antiope  with  great  cruelty.  Then 
put  Dirce  to  death  by  tyinjr  ber  to  a  bull 


had  trea  ted  Antiope  with  great  cruelty.  Tbc^ 
put  Dirce  to  death  by  tyinjr  ber  to  a  bull, 
who  dragged  ber  about  tiu  she  perished; 


and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  fonnuin, 
which  was  tram  this  time  called  the  fijuntain 
of  Dirca  After  they  had  obtained  posaeaeioo 
of  Thebes,  thev  fortified  it  by  a  wall.  Am^ 
phion  had  received  a  lyre  from  Hermes  (Mer> 
cnry),  on  which  he  played  with  such  magic 
skin  that  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  walL  Amphion  after- 
wards married  Niobe.  who  h(xt9  him  many 
sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  killed 
by  Apollo,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  him 
own  life.    [NiOBi.] 


7^tbiM  Mid-Amphinn. 
(From  a  BaM-nliaf  at  Rem*.) 

AXPHIPOLIS  (-is),  a  town  is  Macedonia 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon,  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Stmnon  flowed  al- 
moat  round  the  town,  nearly  forming  a  circle, 
whence  its  name  AmphUpolia  It  was  orig- 
inally called  Ennea  Hodoi,  the  ''Nine  Ways,* 
and  belonged  U>  the  Bdonians,  a  Thradan 
people.  It  was  cotoniaed  by  the  Atheoians  in 
437,  who  drove  the  Edoniana  out  of  the  place. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Athenian  poeeeasions  in  theN.of  the  Aegaean 
sea.  Hence  their  indignation  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Braaittea  (484)  and  of  Philip 
(858).    The  port  of  Amphipolls  was  Eiow. 

AMPHISSA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  t4>wna  of 
the  Locri  Oaolae  on  the  borders  of  Pboda.  7 
miles  frum  Delphi.    In  Gonaeqaance  of  tne 
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Sacred  War  declared  egalntt  Amphiflea  by 
the  AmphletjoDS,  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
Pb  J!p,  B.0. 888)  bat  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

AMPHTTRITS  (-es),  a  Nereid  or  an  Ocea- 
nid,  wifo  of  Poseidon  (Neptane)  and  goddess 
of  the  sea,  especially  of  the  Mediterranean. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Triton. 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHlTRtTO  (-tais). 
son  of  Alcaens  and  Bipponome,  and  bnsbana 
of  AlcmenC.  For  details  see  Alovkm^.  Ber- 
en)e»,  the  son  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Alcmene, 
is  called  AmplAtrudiMdit  in  allnsion  to  his 
repnted  fiith«.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Brginns,  king  of  the  Minyansi 

AMPHR7SUS  (-1).  (1)  A  small  river  in 
Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasaean 
golf,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  IM  the 
beida  of  Admetns.— <2>  See  AMaaTses. 

AMPSlOA  (-ae),  a  river  of  N.  Africa,  divid- 
ing Nnmidia  from  Maaretanta  Sitifeusls,  and 
fluwing  past  the  town  of  CIrta. 

AMPSANCTU8  or  AMSANCTUS  LACUS, 
a  small  lake  in  Samninm  near  Aeculannm, 
from  which  mephitic  vapors  arose.  Hence 
it  was  regarded  sa  an  entrance  to  the  lower 
world.  _ 

AMFTCUS  (-1),  eon  of  Pelias,  hnsband  of 
Chloris,  and  Ikther  of  the  Ikmons  seer  Mop- 
■ns,  who  is  hence  called  AmpyAdig, 

XMITUUS.      IROMVLVB.] 

XMTCLAS  (-imm).  (1)  An  andent  town 
of  Laoonia  on  the  Enrotas,  Si  miles  8.B.  of 
aparta.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
'l7ndani&  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  are 
hence  called  Amjfelaei  FratrNk.  After  the 
conquest  of  Pelopt>nne«ns  by  the  I>orian8,  the 
Adiaeans  maintained  themselves  In  Amyclae 
for  a  long  time ;  but  it  was  at  length  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Teledusb  Amyclse  still  continued  memora- 
ble by  the  festival  of  the  Byadnthia  celebrated 
at  the  place  annually^  and  by  the  colossal 
atatoe  of  ApoUo,  who  was  hence  called  Atnif- 
«IasiM.~(3)  An  ancient  town  of  Latlum,  B.  of 
Terracina»  on  the  Sinus  Amydanns,  daimed 
to  be  an  Achaean  colony  from  I^ioonia.  The 
Inbablunts  were  said  to  have  deserted  it  on 
account  of  its  being  inlbsted  by  serpents ; 
whence  Virgil  speaks  of  foeiCas  Amydae. 

XMTCLIDBS  (-ae),  a  name  of  Hyaclnthua, 
as  the  son  of  Amyclas»  the  founder  of  Amydae. 

IMTCUS  i-i),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune). 
kinjg  of  the  Bebrycee,  celebrated  for  his  akiil 
in  ooidnfL  He  used  to  diallenge  strangers 
to  box  with  him,  and  slay  them ;  but  when 
the  Araonauts  came  to  his  dominions,  Pollux 
killed  nim  in  a  boxing-match. 

XMTMONS  (-«s),  one  of  the  60  daughters 
of  Danans,  was  tbe  mother  by  Poeridon  (Nep- 
tune) of  Nauplins,  the  father  of  Palamedes. 
The  fountain  of  Amymone  in  ArgoHs  was 
Galled  after  her. 

iMTNTlS  (ae).  a)  King  of  Macedonia, 
xeigned  IWnn  about  9.0,  540  to  000,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  L— (2)  King 
of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of 
Perdloou  IL,  reigned  d98-w9,  and  obuined 
the  crown  by  the  mnrder  of  the  usurper  Pnu- 
saniasL  He  eareftally  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Atbana.    He  left  by  his  wifo  Snrydice  8 


sons.  Alexander,  Perdiccas.  and  the  funons 
Philip,  who  la  hence  called  by  Orld  Arnvn- 

AMTNTOR  (-ftris),  Ung  of  the  Dofopes,  and 
fiiher  of  Phoenix,  who  is  hence  callea  ^  fMvn- 
Ifir^dis.    [PuoBNix.] 

AMtTHlON  (-6nis),  son  of  Cretheus  and 
Tyro,  fkther  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melam- 
pns,  who  is  hence  called  Amt/thMn^i»$. 

ANlCES  or  ANACTB8,  i  «.  "  the  Kings," 
a  name  fh^aently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollax. 

iNlCHARSIS  (-Is),  a  Scythian  of  princely 
rank,  left  his  native  conutry  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  u.a 
004.  He  oecame  acquainted  with  Solon,  and 
by  hia  talents  and  acute  observations  he  ex- 
cited general  admiration.  He  was  killed  by 
his  brother  Sanlins  on  his  return  to  his  native 
conutry.  The  letters  which  go  under  hia 
name  are  spurious. 

iNACRfiON  (-ontis),  a  celebrated  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  dty  in  Asia 
Miuor.  He  removed  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace, 
when  Teos  waa  taken  bv  the  Persians  (about 
a. a  644),  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Samos,  under 
the  patronage  of  Polycrates.  After  the  death 
of  Polycrates  (623),  he  went  to  Athens  at  the 
invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hlpparchns.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  8S,  probably  about  47&  Of  his 
poems  only  a  few  sen  nine  fhigments  have 
come  down  to  us ;  lor  the  "  Odes'*  attributed 
to  him  are  spurious.  In  his  poems  he  cele- 
brates the  prsises  of  love  and  wine. 

iNACrrdRlUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Acamania, 
built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
braclan  gulf. 

XNAONI  A  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the  Her- 
nid  in  Latium,  and  subsequently  both  a  muni- 
dpium  and  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Cicero  had  a  beautlfhl  eeUie,  Anag- 
tuimtm  (sc.  praedium), 

iNlPHS  (-es),  a  small  island  in  the  S.  of 
the  Aegean  sea,  IL  of  There. 

INIPUS  (-1).  (1)  A  river  in  Acamania, 
flowing  into  tne  Acbelons.— 01)  A  river  in 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  marshes. 

ANARTBS  (-turn)  or  -TI  (-Aram),  a  people 
of  Dada,  N.  of  the  Theisa. 

In  AS  (-ae:  Ouadkma),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Spain,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lusitsnla  and  Baetica,  and  flowing  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths  (now  only  on^. 

XNAXX.(}0RAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Oreek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  waa  born  at 
Claxomenae  In  Ionia,  B.a  60a  He  gave  up 
his  property  to  his  relations,  as  he  intended 
to  devote  his  lilb  to  hieher  ends,  and  went  to 
Athens  at  the  age  of  a) ;  here  ne  remained 
80  years,  and  became  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  Buripides  and  Pericles.  His  doc- 
trines gave  offense  to  the  religions  feelings 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  he  was  accused  of  im- 
piety, 40a  It  was  only  through  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles  that  be  was  not  put  to  death ;  but 


he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  flne  of  6  talents 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Laropsa^ 
cue,  where  he  died  in  4^at  the  age  0/  T9l 
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He  taaght  that  a  sapreme  intelligence  was 
tbe  cause  of  all  things. 

lNAXANDRlDE8,king  of  Sparta,  reigned 
ft-om  abont  b.o.  660  to  520.  Having  a  barren 
wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the  ephors 
made  him  take  with  her  a  second.  Bv  her  he 
bad  Cleomenes;  and  after  this,  by  his  first 
wife,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrolas. 

ANAXARCHUS  (-i),  a  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  of  the  school  or  Democritus,  accompa- 
nied Alexander  into  Asia  (b.o.  834).  Alter 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323),  Anaxarchns  was 
thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nlco- 
creon,  kiug  of  Cyprui*,  to  whom  he  had  given 
offense,  and  who  had  him  poauded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar. 

ANAXIRSTB  (-68),  a  maiden  of  Cypras, 
treated  her  luver  Iphis  with  such  haaghtiness 
that  he  h  a  ng  hi  mself  at  her  door.  She  looked 
with  indifference  at  the  fhneral  of  the  yonth, 
bat  Venns  changed  her  into  a  stone  statae. 

ANAXIMANDER  (-dri),  of  Miletns,  was 
born  B.O.  CIO,  and  died  547,  in  his  64th  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the 
Ionian  school,  and  the  immediate  successor 
of  Thales,  its  first  founder. 

ANAXiMfiNES  (-Is),  of  Mlletns,  the  third 
in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers,  flourish- 
ed about  B.a  544;  but  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Auaxagoras,  u.o.  4S0,  he  must  have  lived  to 
a  great  age.  He  considered  air  to  be  the  first 
cause  of  all  things. 

ANAZARBUS  (-i)  or  -A  (-ae),  a  city  of  Cai- 
cia  Campestris,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Augustus  conferred  upon 
it  the  name  of  CaesarGa  (ad  Anazarbum). 

ANCAEUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  the  Arcadian  Ly- 
cnrgns,  and  father  of  Agapenor.  He  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  by  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.— (2)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Astypalaea,  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  helmsman  of  the  sliip  Argo  after  the 
death  of  Tiphys. 

ANCHIAUE  (-68)  and  -LUS  (-1).  (1)  A  town 
in  Thrace,  on  the  Black  Sea.  on  the  borders 
of  Moesia,— (2)  An  ancient  city  of  Cilicia,  W. 
of  the  Cvdnns  near  the  coast,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Sardanapalns. 

ANCHlSfiS  (-ae),  son  of  Capys  and  Themis, 
the  daui;hter  of  Dus,  and  king  of  Dardanus  on 
Mount  Ida.  In  beauty  he  equaled  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas,  wno  is  hence  called  Anehlt/lddia. 
Having  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight  On  the 
capture  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  AeuGas  carried 
his  father  on  his  shoulders  from  the  burning 
city.  He  died  soon  after  the  arrival  of  AenGas 
in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on  mount  Eryx. 

ANCONA  (-ae)  or  ANC5N  (-onis).  a  town 
in  Piceuum  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  lying  in  a 
bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories, 
and  hence  called  Aneon,  or  an  "elbow."  It 
was  built  by  the  Syracusans  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  b.o.  892.  The  Romans 
made  it  a  colony.  It  possessed  an  excellent 
harbor,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  important  sea-ports  of  the  Adriatic. 


ANCUS  MARCIUS  (-i).foarth  king  of  Rome, 
reigned  24  years,  iko.  640-616,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  He 
took  many  Latin  towns,  transported  the  in- 
habitants to  Rome,  and  gave  tnem  the  Aven- 
tine  to  dwell  on:  these  conquered  Latins  ft>rm- 
ed  the  original  Plebe.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Tarquinius  Priscos. 

ANC7RA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of  Galatla  in  Asia 
Minor, 'originally  the  chief  city  of  a  Gallic 
tribe  named  the  Tecioeages,  who  came  fhim 
the  S.  of  France.  When  Angustns  recorded 
the  chief  events  of  his  life  on  bronxe  tablets 
at  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Aucyra  had  a  copy 
made,  which  was  cut  on  marble  blocks,  and 
placed  at  Ancyra  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus  and  Rome.  This  inscription  is  stiil 
extant,  and  called  the  Monunientum  Ancyra^ 
num.— (2)  A  t<iwu  in  Phrygia  Epicteius  on 
the  borders  of  Mysia. 

ANDfiClVI,  ANDfiGiVI  (-drum),  or  AN- 
DES (-ium),  a  Gallic  people  N.  of  the  Loire, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  also  called 
Jnliomagus,  now  Anger*, 

ANDES  (-ium),  a  village  near  Mantoa,  the 
birthplace  of  VirgiL 

ANDOcIDBS,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
sou  of  Leusoias,  was  born  at  Athens  in  b.o. 
467.    He  belonged  |o  a  noble  family,  and  was 


a  supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Ath- 
ens. In  416  he  became  involved  in  the  charge 
brought  against  Alcibiades  of  having  mnii* 


lated  the  Hermae,  and  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on ;  but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  denoun- 
cing the  real  or  pretended  perpetrators  of  the 
crime.  He  was  four  times  banished  from 
Athens,  and  after  leading  a  wandering  and 
disreputable  life,  died  in  exile.  Four  of  his 
orations  have  come  down  to  as. 

ANDRAEMON  (-6nis).  (1)  Husband  of 
Gorge,  daughter  ofOenensking  of  Calydon  in 
Aetolia,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of 
Thoas,  who  is  hence  called  Aiidraemtmidm.— 
(2)  Son  of  Oxylus,  and  husband  of  Dryope, 
who  was  mother  of  Amphissus  by  Apollo. 

ANDROCLUS  (-1)  or  -CLES  (-is),  the  slave 
of  a  Roman  consular,  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  circus;  but  a 
lion,  which  had  been  let  loose  upon  him,  ex- 
hibited signs  of  recognition,  and  began  lick- 
ing him.  upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  An- 
droclus  had  run  away  from  his  master  in  Af- 
rica; and  that,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  cave, 
a  Hon  entered,  went  up  to  him,  and  held  oat 
his  paw.  Androclus  extracted  a  large  thorn 
which  had  entered  it.  Henceforth  they  lived 
together  for  some  time,  the  lion  catering  for 
his  benefactor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  sav- 
age life,  Androclus  left  the  cave,  was  appre- 
hended by  some  soldiers,  brougnt  to  Rome, 
and  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts.  He  was 
pardoned,  and  presented  with  the  lion,  which 
he  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

ANDROGfiOS  r-o)  or  ANDROQfiUS  M), 
son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphad,  conquered  all  his 
opponents  in  the  games  of  the  Panathenaea 
at  Athens,  and  was  in  consequence  slain  at 
the  instigation  of  Aegens.  Minos  made  war 
on  the  Athenians  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  compelled  them  lo  send  every  year 
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to  Crete  T  joathM  and  7  dareaels  to  be  d»* 
Toared  by  tBe  Minotaar.  Prom  this  ehune* 
fill  trlbote  thejr  were  delivered  by  Tumkos. 

ANDROMlCHl  (^)  or  ANDROMICHA 
(-ae),  deoghter  oT  SStlon,  king  of  the  Cillcian 
Theb^  and  wife  of  Hector,  by  whom  ahe  had 
a  80D  SkauBiaDdrlaa  (ABiTanax).  Od  the  tak- 
ing: of  Troy  her  aon  was  narled  firom  the  walla 
of  the  dty,  and  she  herself  feU  to  the  ahare 
of  Neoptolemna  (Pyrrhaa),  the  00s  of  Achil- 
lea, who  took  her  to  BplnuL  She  afterwards 
married  Helenas,  a  brother  of  Hector,  who 
niled  over  Cbaonia. 

ANDROMIDA  (-ae)  or  ANBROMSDB 
(-€•),  danghter  of  Cephena,  king  of  Aethlopla, 
and  Caaatopfia.  In  conaeqaeoce  of  her  moth- 
er boasting  that  the  beaoty  of  her  daughter 
rarpaaeed  that  of  the  Nereida,  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tone)  sent  a  sea-monsler  to  lay  waste  the 
conntzy.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  promised  de- 
liverance If  Andromeda  waa  given  np  to  the 
monster :  and  Cepheoa  waa  obliged  to  chain 
his  danghter  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Persena,  who  slew  the  nnonster 
and  obtained  her  as  hia  wife.  She  had  been 
previooaly  promised  to  Phlneos,  and  this  smve 
rise  to  the  fkmoas  flsbt  of  Pblneoa  and  Per- 
seus at  the  wedding,  in  which  the  former  and 
all  his  ateodates  were  slain.  After  her  death 
she  was  placed  among  the  stars. 

ANDRONICX78  UVlUS.    ILmTO.] 

ANDB0Sor-BU8  (-i),  the  most  northerly 
and  one  of  the  largest  lalanda  of  the  Cyclades, 
8.  B.  of  Suboea,  91  miles  lone  and  8  broad,  ear- 
ly attained  Importance,  and  colonized  Acan- 
thus  and  StagTra  about  &o.  664.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  whence  the  whole  Island 
was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

ANGU  or  ANQLn  (-^um).  a  German  peo- 
ple on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  who  passed 
over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  which  waa 
called  after  them  England.  [Sazomh.]  Some 
of  tbem  appear  to  have  settled  In  Angan  In 
ficbleswig. 

ANORIVARn  (-«nim>,  a  German  people 
dwelling  on  both  aides  of  the  Visuigl8(freser), 
■epanted  fhmi  the  Cbemscl  by  an  agger  or 
moond  of  earth. 

INIGRUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  the  Tri- 
Phyllan  Ella,  the  Minyelns  of  Homer,  flowing 
nito  the  Ionian  sea,  near  Samicum.  Its  wa- 
ters had  a  disagreeable  smell,  in  conseqnence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Centanrs  having  waabed  in 
them  after  they  bad  been  wounded  by  Her- 
esies. 

INIO.  anciently  INEBN  (benoe  Oen.  Ani6- 
nis),  s  river  rislnf?  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hemlci near Treba, whichjafter receiving  the 
brook  Digentia.  forms  at  Tibur  beautifhl  wa- 
ter-blls,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  3  miles 
above  Rome.  The  water  of  the  A  nlo  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  by  two  aquedneta,  the  Anio 
9etu»  And  Anio  nomu. 

XnIuS  <-!>.  aon  of  Apollo  by  Creflsa,  and 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Belos.  By  Dry6p«  he  had 
three  dangntera,  to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the 
power  of  producing  at  will  any  quanti^  of 
^e,com,  and  oil— whence  they  were  called 
OmatrftjNM.    With  these  neoeasarieatbey  are 


said  to  have  supplied  the  Oreeka  during  the 
flrst  9  years  of  the  Trojan  war. 

ANNA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Belns  and  sister 
of  Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled 
fkom  Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  waa  klud> 
Iv  received  bv  Aeneaa.  Here  she  excited  the 
Jealousy  of  Lavinia.  and,  being  warned  in  a 
dream  by  Dido,  she  lied  and  threw  herself  into 
the  river  Namlcius.  Henceforth  she  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  nymph  of  that  river  under  the 
name  of  Anna  Perenna. 

ANNtUS  MILO.    CMiix>.l 

AN8ER  Hriii),  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
a  friend  of  the  trinmvtr  M.  Antonlns,  and  one 
of  the  detractors  of  VirgiL 

ANSIBARlI  or  AMPSIVARtl  (-dmm),  a 
German  people,  orisiualiy  dwelling  between 
the  sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  and 
afterwarda  in  the  Interior  of  the  country  near 
the  Chemsci. 

ANTABOpOLIS  <-ts),  an  ancient  dtv  of 
Upper  Egypt  (the  Thebals),  on  the  B.  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  one  of  the  chief  seata  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris. 

ANTAEUS  (-1),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Q6  (Earth),  a  mightv  giant  and  wrestler 
in  Libya,  whose  strength  was  invincible  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  hi«  moth- 
er earth.  Hercules  discovered  the  source  of 
his  strength,  lifted  him  fh)m  the  earth,  and 
crushed  blm  in  the  air. 

ANTALCIDAS  (-ae),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Le- 
on, is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
condoded  with  Persia  In  b.o.  887,  usually  call- 
ed the  neace  of  Antalcldas,  since  it  was  the 
fk-oit  of  his  diplomacy.  According  to  this 
treatv  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
to  belong  to  the  Persian  kine;  the  Atheniana 
were  allowed  to  retain  only  Leronoe,  Irobros, 
and  Scyros;  and  all  the  other  Greek  cities 
were  to  be  independent. 

ANTANDRUS  (-1),  a  city  of  Great  Mvsia,  on 
the  Adramyttiao  Gnlf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida :  an  Aeolian  colony. 

ANTBA  or  ANTIA.    [BsLUtaoPHOH.! 

ANTBMNAB  (-Amm),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  tbe  JnncUon  of  the  Anio  and  the  Ti- 
ber, destroys  by  the  Romana  in  the  earliest 
times^ 

ANTBNOR  i-Mt).  a  Trojan,  son  of  Aesyetes 
and  Cleomesfra,  ana  husband  of  Theano.  He 
was  one  of  the  widest  among  the  elders  at 
Trov ;  he  received  Menelans  and  Ulysnes  Into 
his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy  as  embas- 
sadors ;  and  he  advised  bis  fbllnw-cltizens  to 
restore  Helen  to  Menelans.  On  the  capture 
of  Troy,  Antenor  was  spared  by  tbe  Greeks. 
His  history  after  this  event  is  told  differently. 
Some  relate  that  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he 
founded  Patavlnm.  His  sons  and  descend- 
ants were  cnUed  ArUinMdae. 

ANTfiR5s.    [Eaos.] 

ANTHEDON  (-dnis),  a  town  of  BoeoHa,  with 
a  harbor,  on  tbe  coaat  of  the  Buboean  sea, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  fh>m  Anthedon, 
son  of  Glancns,  who  was  here  changed  into  a 
god.  ^ 

ANTHfiMtrs  (-nntis),  a  Macedonian  town 
in  Cbalcidloe.  ^  1 
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ANTHftMtTSiA  (-ae)  or  ANTHfiMtTS  (-an- 
tis),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  8.  W.  of  Edessa, 
and  a  little  £.  of  the  Enphratea.  The  ear- 
rounding  district  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  bat  was  generally  incladed  auder  the 
name  of  Osrhoemx. 

ANTHfiNB  (-^),  a  place  in  Cynaria,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

ANTHYLLA  (-ae),  a  considerable  city  of 
Lower  E<'ypt,  near  the  month  of  the  Canoplc 
branch  of  the  Nile,  below  Naacratis. 

ANTIAS  (-4tl8),  Q.  VALERIUS  (-i),  a  Ro- 
xpan  historian,  flourished  abont  b.o.  80,  and 
iKrrote  the  history  of  Rome  firom  the  earliest 
times  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  His  work  waa 
flill  of  falsehoods. 

ANTICLfiA  (-ae),  daaghter  of  Aatolycns. 
wife  of  LaSrtes,  and  mother  of  Ulypses,  died 
of  ^ief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is 
said  that  before  marrying  Latirtes  she  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Sitiypbas:  whence 
Ulysses  is  sometimes  called  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

ANTIcYRA,  more  anciently  ANTICIR- 
RHA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  In  Phocis,  on  a  bay  of 
the  Crissaean  gnlt— (2)  A  town  in  Thessalv, 
on  the  Spercheas,  not  far  f^om  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  helle- 
bore, the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  mad- 
ness: hence  the  proverb  Naviaet  Anlicyram^ 
when  a  person  acted  seuseleBsly. 

ANTIGONB  (-«8),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene  and 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  In  the  tragic  story 
of  Oedipas,  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble 
maiden,  with  a  trnly  heroic  attachment  to  her 
father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone,  who  re- 
mained with  him  till  be  died  at  Colonos,  and 
then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her  two 
brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon,  the  kln»  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow 
Polynices  to  be  ouried,  Antigone  alone  defied 
the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother. 
Creon  thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  subterranean  cave,  where  she  killed  herself. 
Her  lover  Haemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

ANTIGONEA  and  -lA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in 
Epirns  (Ulyricum)  at  the  Junction  of  a  tribu- 
tary with  the  Aons,  and  near  a  narrow  pass 
of  the  Acrocerannian  mountains.— (2)  A  town 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  founded  by  Antlgo- 
nns  as  the  capital  of  his  empire  (a.a  806),  but 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  transferred  by 
Seleuais  to  Amtioooia,  which  was  built  in  its 
neigborbood. 

ANTIGONUS  (-1).  (1)  King  of  Asia,  snr- 
named  the  One-eyed,  son  of  Philip  of  Elymio- 
tis,  and  father  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  by 
Stratonfce.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of 
the  empire  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (b.g. 
823)  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  On  the  death 
of  the  regent  Antipaler,  in  310,  he  aspired  to 
the  sovereiemty  of  Asia.  In  810  he  defeated 
and  put  Enraenes  to  death,  after  a  strnegle 
of  nearly  3  years.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
war,  with  varying  Buccess,  against  Seleacos, 


Ptolemy,  Caasander,  and  Lysimachas.  After 
the  defeat  of  Pcolemy*s  fleet  in  306,  Autigonua 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Ptolemv,  Lysimachas,  and 
Seleucns.  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius 
were  at  length  oefeated  by  Lysimachus  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phryj^ia,  in  301. 
Aiitigonus  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  Slot  year  of 
his  age.— (2i  QoNATAS,son  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orceteei,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father's  death  In  Asia  in  283,  bat  he  did 
not  obtain  possession  of  the  throne  till  277. 
He  was  driven  oat  of  his  kingdom  bv  Pyrrhua 
of  Eplras  in  273,  bat  recovered  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  died  in  289.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Demetrius  IL  Hia  surname  Gonatns  la 
usually  derived  from  Gonnos  or  Gonni  in 
Thessaly ;  but  some  think  that  Gouatus  Is  a 
Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron  plate 
protecting  the  knee.— (3)  DoaoN  (so  called  be- 
cause he  was  always  abont  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  and  grand- 
son of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  On  the  death 
I  of  Demetrius  II.,  in  229,  he  was  left  guardian 
'  of  his  son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow 
of  Demetrius,  and  became  king  of  Macedonia 
himself.  He  supported  Aratos  and  the  Achae- 
an League  against  Cleomenea,  king  of  Sparta, 
whom  he  defeated  at  Sellasia  in  821,  and  took 
Sparta.    He  died  220. 

ANTfUtBANUS  (-i),  a  mountain  on  the 
conflnes  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  S^ria, 
parallel  to  Libanas,  which  it  exceeds  in  height. 
Its  highest  summit  is  M.  Hermon. 

ANTlLOCHUS  (-i),  son  of  Nestor  and  An- 
azibia,  accompanied  bis  father  to  Trov,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  waa 
slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethiopian. 

ANTlMiCHUS  (-1),  a  Greek  epic  and  ele- 
giac poet  of  Claros  or  Colophon,  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponneoian  war; 
his  chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  called  Th^ 
hain. 

ANTINOOpOLIS  (-is),  a  splendid  city,  bnilt 
by  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  his  favorite  Aj»ti- 
Nous,  on  the  K  bank  of  the  Nile. 

ANTINOUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  EnpTtbea  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Ulvsses. — (2)  A  vonth  of  extraor- 
dinary beanty,  Dom  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bithy- 
nia,  was  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  his  companion  in  all  his  Journeys.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  a.d.  122.  The  grief 
of  the  emperor  knew  no  boands  He  enrolled 
Antinons  among  the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to 
be  erected  to  bim  at  Mantinda,  and  founded 
the  city  of  AKTiNOOPoua  in  honor  of  him. 

ANT15CHTA  and  -EA  (-ae).  0)  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  lone 
the  chief  city  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  abont  20  miles  (geoe.)  from 
the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  valley.  It  was  Duilt  bv 
Seleucns  Nicator,  abont  b.o.  300,  who  called  ft 
Antiochia  in  honor  of  his  father  Antiochas, 
and  peopled  it  chiefly  (W)m  the  neighboring 
city  of  Aktioonia.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  name  waa  naeiA 
{AetB  xL  86) ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  fonr 
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chief  bishops,  who  were  called  Patriarchs.— 

SI  A.  Ad  MABAiiT>BVif ,  a  city  of  Carla,  on  the 
aeander,  built  by  Antiochns  I.Soter  on  the 
siic  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis.— (3)  A  dtv 
on  the  borders  ofPhryfiria  and  Pisidia;  built 
by  colonists  IVom  Msfcnesia ;  made  a  colony 
under  Aagn»tas,  and  called  Caesarfia.— The 
other  cities  of  the  name  of  Antioch  are  better 
known  under  other  designations. 

ANTIOCHUS  (-1).  I.  King*  of  Sinria,-^!) 
80TEE  (reigned  b.c.  280-261),  was  the  son  of 
Seleacus  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae.  He  married  his  step- 
mother Stratonlce,  with  whom  he  fell  violent- 
ly in  love,  and  whom  his  father  surrendered 
to  him.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Qauls 
hi  261.— <2)  Thcos  (b.c.  261-^),  son  and  suc- 
Ctt!8or  of  N0.I.  The  Mlle«ian«  gave  him  his 
samame  of  Theoa^  because  he  delivered  them 
from  their  tyrant.  Tlmarhus.  He 
carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  putting 
»wav  his  wife  Laodlc^,  and  marry- 
ing 3erenlc£,  the  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy. After  the  death  of  Ptolemy, 
he  recalled  LaodlcS,  but.  In  revenge 
for  the  Insult  she  had  received,  she 
caufed  Antiochns  and  Berenlcfi  to 
be  murdered.  He  was  Rucceeded  by 
bi8  eon  Seleucns  Callinicus.  His 
younger  son  Antiochns  Hlerax  also 
Mourned  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
var  tiome  vears  with  bis  brother. 
[Sklecoui  IL]— <3)  The  Gbxat  (B.a 


223-187),  son  and  successor  of  Seleucns  Callini- 
cus. He  carried  on  war  against  Ptolemy  Phl- 
lopator,  king  of  Egypt,  m  order  to  obtain 
Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  andPalestlne,  but  waft 
obliged  to  cede  these  nrovlnces  to  Ptolemy. 
In  consequence  of  his  oefeat  at  the  battle  of 
Raphla,  near  Gaza,  In  217.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  for  7  years  (212-206)  In  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia, 
which  had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochns II. ;  but,  though  he  met  with  great 
success,  he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  sub- 
iugatlon  of  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian  king- 
doms, and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them.  In  1»8  he  conqnered  Palestine  and 
Coele-Syria,  which  he  afterwards  gave  as  a 
dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra  upon  her 
marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  He  aft- 
erwards became  involved  in  hostilities  with 
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the  Romans,  and  was  arsed  by  Hannibal,  who 
arrived  at  his  court,  to  invaae  Italy  without 
]o88  of  time :  bnt  Antlochaa  did  not  ftillow 
his  advice.  In  192  he  crossed  over  into  Greece: 
and  in  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to  relnm  to 
Asia.  In  190  he  was  again  defeated  by  the 
Romans  under  L.  Sclpio,  at  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  and  compelled  to  sne  for  peace, 
which  was  gnmted  in  188,  on  condition  of  his 
ceding  all  bis  dominions  B.  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, and  paying  15,000  Buboic  talents^  In  or- 
der to  raise  the  money  to  i 
he  attacked  a  wealthy  temple  In  BIymais,  but 


he  money  to  pay  the  Romans, 

wealthy  temple  in  BIymais,  bnf 

was  killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (1ST) 


He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selencus  Philop- 
ator.— (4)  Epipuanks  (B.a  175-lM),  son  of  An- 
tiochus  III.,  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucns 
Fhilopalor  m  170.    He  curled  on  war  against 


where  he  was  brought  np,  brother  of  No.  8, 
reigned  over  Coele-syria  and  Phoenicia  ttom 
lis  to  90,  bat  fell  iu  battle  in  90  against  Seleu- 
cns Bpiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypus.— (10) 
Edsbuks,  son  of  Cyxicenns.  defeated  Seleucns 
Bpiphanes,  and  maintained  the  throne  against 
the  orothers  of  Seleucns.    He  succeeded  his 
father  in  90. — (11)  Epxpuanks,  son  of  Grypus 
and  brother  of  Seleucns  Bpiphanes,  earned 
on  war  against  Bnsebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  In  the  river  Orontea. 
^12)  Dionysus,  brother  of  Na  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a  short  time,but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  kins  of  the  Arabians.    The  Syrians, 
worn  out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Selend- 
dae,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  who  united  Syria  to  his  own  domin- 
ions in  83,  and  held  it  till  his  defeat  by  the 
Romans  in  09.  —  (13)  Asiatious,  son  of  Bn- 
sebes, became  king  of  Syria  on  the 
defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  in  09 ; 
but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  05  by 
Pompey,  who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Ro- 
man province.    In  this  year  the  Se- 
lenciaae  ceased  to  reign. 

IL  King9  qfCommagene.—0)  Made 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  abont 
B.a  04.  He  assisted  Pompey  with 
troops  in  49,  and  was  atucked  by 
Antony  in  88.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mithridates  I.  about  81.— (2)  Sao- 
ceeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  was  pnt 

died  in  a.i>.  17.  Upon  his  death,  Comms- 
gene  became  a  Roman  province,  and  remain- 
ed so  till  A.n.  38.— (4)  dnmamed  Bpipbahrb, 
received  his  paternal  dominion  fh>m  Califf- 
nla  in  A.n.8&  He  assisted  the  Romans  In 
their  wars  against  the  Parthians  under  Nero, 
and  against  the  Jews  under  Vespasian.  In 
72  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Parthians  against  the  Romans,  was  deprived 
of  bis  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

III.  Literary.— Of  Asoalon,  the  founder  of 
the  fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lncnllns 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  stndies 
at  Athens  (a.  a  79). 

ANTIOPB  (-^s).  g)  Daughter  of  Nycteos, 
and  mother  by  Zeus  (Jnpiter)  of  Amphion  ana 
Zethns.  For  details  see  Ajiphiom. — (2)  An 
Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolytfi,  wife  of  Theseus, 
and  mother  of  Hippolytos. 


Egypt  (171-108)  with  great  success,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  in 
108,  when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. He  endeavored  to  root  out  the  Jewish 
religion  and  to  introduce  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  divinities :  but  this  attempt  led  to  a 
rising  of  the  Jewish  people,  under  Mattatbias 
and  his  heroic  sons,  the  Maccabees,  which  An- 
tiochus  was  unable  to  put  down.  He  attempt- 
ed to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais  in  104,  bnt 
he  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  raviuff  madness,  which  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacri- 
legious crimes.    His  snbjects  gave  him  the 


name  of  Epijnanea  (the  **  madman**),  in  parody 
ot Bpiphanes,— {5)  Eupatob  (B.a  104-102),  son 
and  successor  of  Bpiphanes,  was  9  years  old 
at  his  father's  death.    He  was  dethroned  and 

gnt  to  death  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of 
elencus  Philopator. — (')  Thkos,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balaa.  He  was  brought  forward  as  a 
claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trlns  Nicator.  by  Tryphon,  bnt  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  latter,  wno  ascended  the  thrtme 
himself  in  148.— (7)  Sidrtes  (ii.a  137-128),  so 
called  from  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was 
bronght  np,  younger  son  of  Demetrins  Soter, 
succeeded  Tryphon.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  iu  battle  by  the  Parthians  in  128.— (8) 
Gbtpub,  or  Hook-noHed  (u.a.  125-90),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He 
carried  on  war  for  some  years  witn  his  half- 
brother,  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus.  At  length,  in  112, 
the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share  the  kincrdom 
between  them.  A.  Cyzicenus  having  Coele-Sy- 
ria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  tne  rt^main- 
der  of  the  provinces.  Grypus  was  osfSKsin- 
ated  in  90.  — (9)  Ctziokmub,  flrom  Cyzicus, 
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an  offlcer  gromtly  traatod  by  Philip  and  Alex- 
aDder  tbe  Qreai,  waa  left  by  the  latter  reflent 
in  Macedonia  woeu  be  croased  over  into  Asia 
in  iko.  334.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (823}, 
Antipater,  in  conjaiiction  with  Cratema.  car- 
ried on  war  agaiuat  tbe  Greeka,  who  endeav- 
ored to  recover  their  independence.  Thia 
war,  oaaally  called  tbe  Lamian  war,  from  La- 
mia, where  Antlpater  waa  beaieged  in  88S, 
waa  terminated  oy  Antipater'a  victory  over 
the  confederatea  at  Crannon  In  888.  Thla  waa 
followed  by  the  anbmiaeion  of  Athena  and  the 
death  of  DBMoennEMaa.  Antipater  died  in  819, 
ifter  appointing  Polyaperchon  regent,  and  hia 
own  ion  CABBAJcucn  to  a  anbordinate  poaition. 
— <2}  Orandaon  of  the  preceding,  and  aecond 
son  of  Caaeander  and  Theaaaloulca.  He  and 
bis  brother  Alexander  quarreled  for  tbe  poa- 
WMion  of  Macedonia ;  and  Demetrina  Polior- 
cetes  availed  himaelf  of  their  difiaenaiona  to 
obuin  the  kingdom,  and  to  put  to  death  the 
two  brotherB.>-<3)  Father  of  Herod  the  Great, 
eon  of  a  noble  Idnmaean  of  tbe  aame  name, 
espoDMd  the  eanae  of  Hyrcanas  against  hia 
brother  Aristobalne.  He  waa  appointed  bv 
Caesar  in  B.a.  47  procurator  of  Jndaea,  which 
appointment  he  held  till  hia  death  in  43,  when 
be  was  poiaoned.— <4)  Eldest  son  of  Herod  tbe 
Great  by  bla  drat  wilb,  ciinapired  against  bis 
IStuher'B  life,  and  was  execaied  Ave  dava  be> 
ibre  Herod's  death.— <5)  Of  Tarsna,  a  Btoic  phl- 
loeopber,  the  soccessor  of  Diogenes  and  the 
tasciier  of  Panaetina,  abont  b.o.  144. 

ANTlPlTER,  L.  CAELIUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
blatorian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C.  Gracchas 
(Hia  Its),  wrote  AfrntdeBj  which  contained  a 
Tahiable  account  of  the  eecond  Pnnlc  war. 

AiniPATRiA  C-se),  a  town  in  niyrlcnm  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Apsna. 

ANTlPHlTflS  (-ae),  king  of  the  mythical 
I<ae8tryg(»nes  in  Sicily,  who  are  repret>ented 
as  giania  and  cannibals.  They  deatroved  11 
of  the  ships  of  Ulvsees,  who  ei>canea  with 
only  one  vessel.  Formlae  is  called  by  Ovid 
Antiphatae  domut.  because  it  la  aaid  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Laentrygonea. 

ANTIPHELLU8.    [Phklmts.] 

ANTlPHlLUS  <-i).  of  Egypt,  a  distlngnifib- 
ed  painter,  tbe  rivni  of  Anetlea,  painted  for 
Philip  and  Alexander  tbe  Great. 

ANTIPHQN  (-Anls),  tbe  most  ancient  of 
the  10  orators,  bom  at  Rharonus  in  Attica, 
a.0. 480.  He  belonged  to  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athena,  ana  took  an  active  part  in 
the  eatabliBhment  of  the  government  of  the 
Fi>nr  Hundred  (BLa41t),  alter  tbe  overthrow 
of  which  he  waa  brought  to  trial,  condemned, 
and  put  to  death.  Antiphon  introduced  great 
bnprovemeots  in  public  apeaking;  be  opened 
a  Khool  in  which  he  Unght  rbeinrlc,  and  tbe 
historian  Tbncydldea  was  one  of  his  puplla. 
The  orations  which  he  compo«ed  were  written 
for  others ;  and  the  only  time  that  he  spoke 
hi  public  bimaelf  waa  when  be  waa  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech  la  now 
Inst.  We  atill  posseas  16  of  his  orations,  8  of 
which  were  written  by  him  for  othera.  and 
the  remsining  12  as  specimens  for  bis  school, 
or  exercif<<!ji  on  flctitious  casea. 

ANTlPOUS  (-is :  AfUibu),  a  town  In  Gallia 


Narbonenais  on  the  coaaL  a  few  miles  W.  of 
Nicaea,  founded  by  Maaailia. 

ANTIRKHlUM.    [Rbiuh.] 

ANT188A  (-ae),  a  town  in  Leabos,  on  tbe 
W.  coast  between  Metbymua,  and  the  prom- 
ontory Sigrinm,  waa  originally  on  a  amall 
ialand  oppoalie  Leabos,  which  was  afterwards 
united  with  Leabos. 

ANTISTHtNtS  (-is  and  -ae),  an  Athenian, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers. 
His  mother  waa  a  Thracian.  In  hia  youth  he 
fought  at  Tanagra  (B.a.  4M).  and  was  a  dls- 
dpra  first  of  Gorgiaa,  and  then  of  Socrates, 
whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at  whone  death 
be  waa  preaent.  He  died  at  Athena,  at  the 
age  of  70.  He  tanght  in  the  Oynosarges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of 
foreign  mothers ;  whence  probably  bis  follow- 
ers were  called  Cynics,  though  others  derive 
their  name  from  their  dog-li&e  neglect  of  all 
forma  and  osages  of  aociety.  He  waa  an  en- 
emy to  all  speculation,  and  thus  was  oppo«ied 
to  Plato.  He  tought  that  virtue  ts  the  aole 
thing  neceasary.  Jfrom  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung. 

ANTISTIUS  LABEO.  [Labko.] 
ANTTTAURUS  (-1:  Ali-Daah),  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  strikes  off  JN.E.  fk-um  tbe 
main  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of 
Cappadoda,  in  the  centre  of  which  district  it 
tnrna  to  the  B.  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Tau- 
ma  as  fiir  aa  the  Euphrates.  Its  average 
height  exceeds  that  of  ine  Taurus. 


ANTlUM  (-1),  a  very  ancient  town  ofLatium, 
on  a  rocky  promontory  running  out  some  dis- 
tance into  tne  Tyrrhenian  sea.  It  waa  found- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and 
was  noted  for  its  piracy.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  B.0.46R,  and  a  colony  was  sent 
thither;  but  it  reyolied,  was  taken  a  second 
time  by  tbe  Romans  in  838,  was  deprived  of 
all  its  snips,  the  beaks  of  which  {Rostra)  served 
to  ornament  the  platform  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Roman  forum,  and  received  another  Ro- 
man colony.  In  the  latter  timea  of  the  re- 
pnbllc,  and  under  the  empire.  It  was  a  fiivorite 
residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  and 
emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  waa  bom  here, 
ana  in  tbe  remains  of  hie  palace  tbe  Apollo 
Belvedere  was  found.  AiUium  possessed 
temples  of  Fortune  and  Neptune. 

ANTOnIA  (-ae).  (1)  Miuoa,  elder  daughter 
of  M.  Antonins  and  Octavia,  wife  of  L.  Do- 
mitiua  Ahenobarbus,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Do- 
mliiua,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero.— 
(2)  MiMOB,  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
wife  of  Dmsns,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Germanicns.  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Callguln,  of  Livla.  or 
Livilla,  and  of  ll^e  emperor  Claudius.  Hhe 
died  A.nL  88,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her 
grandson  Caligula.  She  was  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  chastity.— (3)  Daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  A-n.  66,  because  she  rerased  to  marry 
him.  

ANTOnTA  TURRTS,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  commanded  both  the  temple  and  the 
city.    It  was  at  first  called  J^a^is:  Herpd  the 
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Great  changed  its  name  in  honor  of  M.  Anto- 
nins.  It  contained  the  residence  of  the  Pro- 
carator  Jadaeae. 

ANTONINOPOLIS  (-is),  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Edessa  ana  Dara,  aft.  Mazmi- 
ianopolis,  and  a  ft  Constaniia. 

ANTONINUS,  M.  AURELIUS.    [M.  Aure- 

LIUS.] 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor, 
A.i>.  13ft-161,  born  nearLannvinm,  a.t>.  8(1,  was 
adopted  by  Hadrian  in  138,  and  sncceeded  the 
latter  in  the  same  yenr.  The  senate  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Piu«,  or  the  dutifully  af- 


ApoUieotis  of  Anlooinus  Plus  and  Faattina. 
(Froui  the  PodesUl  of  th«  Colamo  of  Antoniniu  Pioa.) 

fectionate,  because  he  persuaded  them  to  zrant 
to  his  father  Hadrian  the  nptitheosis  nna  the 
other  htmors  UHually  paid  to  deceased  emper- 
ors. The  reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank 
In  history— a  blank  caused  by  the  puspensiou 
for  a  time  of  war,  violence,  and  crime.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  princes  that  ever  mount- 
ed a  throne,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  He  died  161,  in  his  76th  yenr.  He 
was  sncceeded  by  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  had 
adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopted  by 
Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

ANTONIUS  (-1).  (1)  M.,  the  orator,  bom  B.a 
143;  quaestor  in  113;  praetor  in  104,  when  he 
fought  against  the  pirates  in  Cilicin  •  consul 
in  9» ;  and  censor  in  I>7.  He  beloncen  to  Sul- 
la's party,  and  was  put  to  death  oy  Marius 
and  Cinna,  when  they  entered  Rome  in  87: 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
Cicero  mentions  him  and  L.  Crassus  as  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  their  ape ;  and 
he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Cicero's  De  Oratore,—{2)  M.,  surnamed  Cbkti- 
cus,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  father  of  the 
triumvir,  was  proetor  in  7B,  and  received  the 
command  of  the  Heet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of 
piraies ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object, 
and  used  his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards  in  Crete,  and  was 
called  Creticus  in  derision.— (3)  C,  younger 
son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of  the  triumvir, 
was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and  was  the 
colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  praetorship  (65)  and 


consulship  (68).  He  was  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia. 
He  had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  bat, 
unwilling  to  light  against  his  former  friend, 
he  gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle  to 
his  legate,  M.  Petreius.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  Antony  went  into  his  province,  which 
he  plundered  shamefully ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of  taking  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was 
condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Ceph> 
alleuia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  prob- 
ably by  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  44.— (4)  M.,  the  Tkicmtib, 
was  son  of  No.  2.  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  64,  and  was  bom 
about  83.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
still  young,  and  he  was  brought  np  by 
LentuUis,  who  married  his  mother  Jnliaf 
and  who  was  put  to  death  by  Cicero  in 
63  aa  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators: 
hence  Antony  became  a  personal  enemy 
of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  his  ear- 
liest youth  in  every  kind  of  dissipatioD, 
and  his  affairs  soon  became  deeplv  in- 
volved. In  SB  he  went  to  Syria,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  ander  A.  Ga- 
binius.  In  64  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Oaul, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  latter  was 
electea  quaestor  (62).  He  now  became 
one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  Cae- 
sar. He  was  tribune  or  the  plebs  in  49, 
and  in  January  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  putting  his  veto 
upon  tl»e  decree  of  the  senate  which  deprived 
Cnesar  of  his  command.  In  48  Antony  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalla,  where  he 
commanded  the  left  wing.  In  44  he  was  con- 
sul with  Caesar,  when  lie  offered  him  the 
kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luperca- 
lia.    After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  16ih  uf 
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March,  AntoDir  eodeAvored  to  micceed  to 
his  power.  He  pronoiuiced  tbe  speech 
over  Caesar's  body,  and  read  bis  will  to 
tbe  people :  and  be  also  obtained  tbe  pa- 
pers ana  priTate  property  of  Caesar.  Bat 
he  foond  a  new  and  unexpected  rlTal  in 
young  Octarianns,  tbe  adopted  son  and 
sreai-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  at  first 
Joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crush  An- 
tony. Towards  tbe  end  of  the  year  An- 
tony proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Osnl,  which 
had  Men  previonslr  granted  hira  by  the  ^oIb 
senate :  hut  Dec.  Brutus  refused  to  sur- 
render the  province  to  Antony,  and  threw 
himself  into  Mntina,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Antony.  Tbe  senate  approved  of  the 
condact  or  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  tbe 
war  against  him  to  OcUvianns.  Antony  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mntina,  in  April,  43, 
and  was  obliged  to  croes  tbe  Alps.  Both  tbe 
consols,  however,  had  fktlen,  and  the  sena- 
tors now  began  to  show  their  Jealousy  of  Oo 
tavianns.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidns  with  a  powerfhl  army;  OctavlanuH 
became  reconciled  to  Antony;  and  It  wss 
agreed  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  In  Antony,  Octavianns,  and 
Lepidns,  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Re- 
ptMieas  ConUitttendae^  for  the  next  5  yenrs. 
The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were  proscribed, 
and  in  tbe  numerous  executions  tnat  follow- 
ed, Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in  his 
PhUtppie  Orationn^  fell  a  victim  to  Antony. 
In  4S  Antony  and  Octavianns  crushed  the  re- 
publican party  bv  tbe  battle  of  Philippi,  in 
which  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell.  Antony  then 
went  to  Asia,  which  be  bad  received  as  his 
share  of  the  Roman  world.  In  Cilicia  he  met 
with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to  Egypt, 
a  captive  to  her  charms.  In  41,  Fnlvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  bis  brother  L.  Antoui- 
us,  made  war  upon  Octavianns  in  Italy.  An- 
tony prepared  to  support  his  relatives,  but 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  begin- 
ning of  40,  before  Antony  could  reach  Italy. 
The  opportune  death  of  Fnlvia  facilitated  the 
reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octavianns, 
which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianns.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  89,  when  the  triumvirs 
concluded  a  peace  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  be 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  tbe  Bast. 
In  this  year  and  tbe  following,  Ventidins,  the 
lieutenant  of  Antony,  defeatea  the  Parthians. 
In  37  Antony  cmssed  over  to  Italy,  when  the 
triumvirate  was  renewed  for  5  years.  He  then 
returned  to  the  East,  and  shortly  afterwards 
sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.  In  36  he  invaded  Partbia,  bnt  be 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
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ohiiged  to  retreat  He  was  more  successfhl 
in  bis  invasion  of  Armenia  in  84,  for  he  ob- 
tained pofaession  of  the  person  of  Artavas- 
des,  the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to 
Alexandria.  Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely 
the  character  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  an  Eastern  despot. 
His  conduct,  and  tbe  nnbonnded  influence 
which  Cleopatra  had  acquired  over  him,  al- 
ienated many  of  bis  fHends  and  supporters ; 
and  OctavianuB  saw  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  cm^hing  his  rival.  Tbe  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Ac- 
tium,  September  2d,  81,  in  which  Antony's 
fleet  was  completely  defeated.  Antony,  ac- 
companied by  Cieopntra,  fled  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the 
following  year  (30),  when  Octavinnus  appear- 
ed before  the  city.— (6)  C,  brother  of  the  tri- 
umvir, was  praetor  in  Macedonia  in  44,  fell 
into  tne  hands  of  M.  Brntus  in  43,  and  was 
pnt  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Cicero.— (C)  L.,  youngest  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  war  against  Octavianns  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Pulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  town  of  Pernsia,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following  year. 
His  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Octavianns  to  the  command  of 
loerla.— (7)  M.,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Pulvia,  was  executed  by  order  of  Octavianas, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  30.— (8)  Jclps, 
younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fnlvia,  was 
brought  up  by  bis  step -mother  Octavia  at 
Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  favor  from 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  a.o.  10,  bnt  was 
pnt  to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  bis  adult- 
erous intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus. 

ANTONIUS  PEU3L  [Fl- 
ux.] 

ANTONIUS  MU8A.    CMc- 

SA.] 

ANTONIUS  PRIMUS. 
[Paiiirs.] 

ANTRON  (.^nis),  a  town  in 
Phtbiotis  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sinus  Malia- 
cus. 

XNtTBIS  (-is),  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  worshiped  In  the 
form  of  a  human  being  with  a 
dog's  head.  Tbe  Greeks  iden- 
tified him  with  their  own  Her- 
mes (the  Roman  Mercury),  and  l 
thus  speak  of  Hermannnhis 
in  the  same  manner  as  of  Zens   inuK*  of  Anabia. 
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(Jupiteh  Ammon.  His  worabip  was  iutro- 
daoed  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  repoblic. 

ANXUR.    [Tabbaoika.] 

XN  tTUS  (-1),  a  wealthy  Athenian,  the  most 
influential  and  formidable  of  the  accusers  of 
Socrates,  B.a  399.  He  was  a  leading  man  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  took  an  active 
part,  alnnj;  with  Thrasybnlas,  in  th«  over- 
throw of  the  80  Tyrants. 

JLONES  (-um),  an  ancient  race  in  Boeotia. 
Hence  the  poets  frequently  use  Aoniua  as 
equivalent  to  Boeotian.  As  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  4$?anippe  were  in  Aonia,  tbie 
Muses  are  called  AMkdea, 

AORSI  or  ADORSI  <-drum),  a  powerful  peo- 
ile  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  chiefly  found  between 
he  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  qf  AzUif)  and  the  Cas- 
pian, whence  they  spread  far  into  Boropean 
Sarmatia. 

lOUS  (-0  or  ABAS  (-antis),  the  principal 
river  of  the  Greek  part  of  Illyricum,  rising  in 
M.  Lacmon,  and  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea 
near  Apol  Ionia. 

IPIMIA  or  -TA  (-ae).  (1)  A.  Ad  Obontbm 
B  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Selencus  Nicator  on 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pblla,  in  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axins, 
and  named  in  honor  of  bis  wife  Apama.— (2) 
A.  CibOtdb  or  Ad  Mabamdbcm,  a  great  city 
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of  Phrygta,  on  the  Maeander,  close  above  Its 
confluence  with  the  Marsyas.  It  was  built  by 
Antiocbns  I.  Soter,  who  named  it  in  honor  of 
his  motlier  Apama.— <3)  A.  Mtblbom,  in  Bi- 
thynia.    [Mybi.ba.] 

APBLLfiS  (-is),  the  most  celebrated  of  Ore- 
dan  painters,  was  bom,  most  probably,  at  Co- 
lophon in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a  Coan  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great 
<B.c.  386-398).  who  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him.  that  he  was  the  only  person 
wliom  Alexander  would  permit  to  taxe  his 

Sortralr  We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
led.  Throughout  his  life  Apelles  labored  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which 
he  never  spent  a  day  without  practising. 
Hence  the  proverb  A'ttlta  dim  «ins  linea.  Of 
his  portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt;  but  the 
moBt  admired  of  allhis  pictores  was  the  "  Ve- 


nns  Anadyomene,**  or  Venus  rising  oat  of  the 
sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing  her  hair,  and 
the  falling  drops  of  water  fonnid  a  traaspar- 
ent  silver  veil  aroand  her  form. 

APBLUcON,  of  Teo^  a  Feripateticj)hilo». 
opher  and  great  collector  of  books.  His  val- 
uable library  at  Athens,  containing  the  auto- 
graphs of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  Solla  (B.a  88) :  ApeUicon  had  died 
Just  before. 

IPENNTNUS  <.i)  MONS,  (probably  fhm& 
the  Celtic  /Vn,  "  a  height**),  the  Aytwninmy  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  throughout  Italy 
ft'om  N.  to  S.,  and  forming  the  backbone  or 
the  peninsula.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  [Alpbb],  and  ()egins  nesr  Oeu- 
ua.  At  the  Doundaries  of  Samninm,  Apulia, 
and  Lucania.  it  divides  into  two  main  branch- 
es, one  of  which  runs  E.  through  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  terminates  at  the  Salentiue 
promontory,  and  the  other  W.  through  Bmt- 
tium,  terminating  apparently  at  Rhej^um  and 
the  straits  of  Messina,  but  In  reality  oontin- 
aed  throughout  Sicily. 

IPBR  (-ri).  ARI^US  (-i),  praetorian  pre. 
flBct,  and  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numenan. 
whom  he  was  said  to  have  murdered :  he  waa 
himself  put  to  death  by  Diocletian  on  hia  ac- 
cession In  A.D.  884. 

AP8RANTIA  (-ae),  a  town  and  diatrict  of 
Aetolia,  near  the  Achelooa,  inhabited  by  the 
AperantiL 

APHlCA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria.  be- 
tween  HeliopoHs  and  Byblas,  oelebratea  for 
the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  (Venos). 

iPHlREUS  (-ei),  father  of  Idas  and  Lyn- 
oens,  the  AphdriMae  (also  Aphdrika  prUem), 
celebrated  for  their  flght  with  Castor  and  Pot- 
lux. 

APHTNDA  (-ae),  an  Attic  deroua  not  fkr 
fW>m  Decelea,  was  originally  one  of  the  It 
towns  and  districts  into  wiiich  Cecropa  is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica.  Here  Theeeos 
concealed  Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and 
Pollux  took  the  place  and  rescued  their  slater. 

APHODIRSIAS  (-idis),  the  name  of  aeveral 
places  famous  for  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus).— (1)  A  town  in  Caria  on  the  site  of 
an  old  town  of  the  Leleges,  named  NinM :  no- 
der  the  Romans  a  firee  city  and  asylum,  and 
a  flourishing  school  of  art — (8)  Also  called 
Vbmbbis  Oppidum.  a  town,  harbor,  and  island 
on  the  coAst  of  Cilicla,  opposite  to  Cyproa. 

APHRODITC  (rfm),  called  V1NU8  (-Sris),  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beanty. 
In  the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Didn£ ;  but  later  poets  frequently 
relate  that  she  was  sprung  from  the  foun  at 
the  sea,  whence  they  derive  her  name.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Hephaestos  (Vnlcan) ;  but  she 

f>roved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in 
ove  with  Ares  (Mars)  the  god  of  war.  She 
also  loved  the  gods  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  Her- 
mes (Mercury),  and  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and 
the  mortals  Anohisbb  and  Adomib.  She  sur- 
passed all  the  other  ffoddesi*es  in  beauty,  and 
nence  received  the  pnze  of  beanty  from  Paria. 
[PABia]  She  likewise  had  the  power  of  grant- 
ing beanty  and  invincible  charms  to  other*, 
ana  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle  immedi- 
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AphrodlU  (Votim)  «nd  En*  (Copid). 
(Ckucl  MoMom  RonwoaiD,  vol.  I.  Ut.  40.) 

ately  became  an  object  of  loTe  snd  desire. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose, 
apple,jpoppj,  etc.,  were  sacred  to 
ber.  Tbe  animals  racred  to  her, 
which  are  often  mentioned  as 
drawing  her  chariot  or  serring  as 
her  me«9enger8,  are  the  sparrow, 
tbe  dove,  the  swan,  tbe  swallow, 
and  a  bird  called  ivnx.  She  is  gen- 
erally represented  in  worlcs  of  art 
with  ber  son  Eros  (Cupid).  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in 
Greece  were  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
andCythera.  Her  worship  was  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  probably  in- 
troduced by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  islands  of  Cypms  and  Cythera, 
from  whence  ft  spread  all  over 
Greece.  She  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  with  Astarte, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth. 

APHTHQNIUS  (-1),  of  Antioch, 
a  Greek  rhetorician,  lived  aboat 
A.D.  818,  and  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  en- 
titled /VofTTrninoivmafa.  It  was  used 
as  the  common  school-book  In  this 
branch  of  education  for  several 
centuries. 

APHTTI8  (-is),  a  town  in  the  peninsula 
Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Ammon. 

iPlA.    [Apis.] 

APICIUS  (-iV  the  name  of  three  notorious 

gluttons.~(l)  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of 
alia.— ^  The  second  and  most  renowned, 


Jf.  OdbiuM  AoMuMf  flourished  under 
Tiberius.  Having  squandered  his 
fortune  on  tbe  pleasures  of  the  table, 
he  hanged  himself. — (3)  A  contempo- 
rary ofTraJan,  sent  to  this  emperor, 
when  he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oys- 
ters, preserved  by  a  skillful  process 
of  his  own.— -The  work  on  Cookery 
ascribed  to  Apicius  was  probably 
compiled  at  a  late  period  by  some  one 
who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius 
in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of 
his  book. 

iPlDANUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Thes- 
saly,  fiowing  into  the  Enlpeus  near 
Pharsalua. 

APlOLAE  (-arum),  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  destroyed  by  Tarqulnius  Pris- 
cns. 

APICN,  a  Greek  grammarian,  and 
a  native  of  Oa^is  in  Egypt,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  uf 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  wrote  a 
work  against  the  Jews,  to  which  Jo- 
sephns  replied  in  his  treatise  ^^tttaf 
AjHon. 

APlON  PT0LEMAEU8.    [Ptolb- 

MAKUS.] 

IPIS  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Phoroneus 
and  LaodicS,  kiug  of  Argos,  from 
whom  Peloponnesus,  and  more  es- 
pecially Arffos,  was  railed  Apia.— (2) 
The  aacrea  Bull  of  Memphis,  wor- 
shiped as  a  god  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. There  were  certain  signs  oy  which  he 
was  recognized  to  be  the  god.    At  Memphis 


(From  the  Egyptlun 


he  had  a  splendid  residence,  containing  ex- 
tensive walks  and  courta  for  his  amusement 
His  birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every 
year,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all  Egypt 
His  death  was  a  season  of  public  mourn- 
ing, which  continued  till  another  sacred  bull 
was  discovered  by  the  piisfta. 
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ApOdOTI  (-orum),  a  people  in  the  S.E.  of 
Aetolia,  betweeu  ihe  EveDiis  and  Hylaethus. 
XPOLLlNiRIS,  SlDONlUa    [Sidokiub.] 
APOLLINIS  PR,  a  promontory  in  N.  Af- 
rica, formiug  the  W.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage. 

Apollo  (-Inls),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Leto 
(Lnlouii)  and  twin  brother  of  Artemie  (Diana), 
was  born  in  the  island  ofDelos,  whither  Leto 
had  fled  from  the  jealous  Hera  (Juno).  [Lkto.) 
The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo  are  apparenilv 
of  dinerent  Icinds,  hot  are  all  connected  witn 
one  another,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing classification.  He  is — 1.  The  god  who  pun- 
wheSf  whence  he  is  represented  with  a  bow^ 
and  arrows.  All  sadden  deaihs  were  believed 
to  be  the  effect  of  his  arrows :  and  with  them 
he  sent  the  plagne  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy.— 5.  The  god  %cho  affords  help,  and 
yards  off  eiHl.  As  he  had  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing men,  bo  he  was  also  al)Ie  to  deliver 
men, If  duly  propitiated.  From  his  being  the 
god  who  afforded  help,  he  is  the  father  of 
Aesculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art,  and 
was  also  ideniiflea  in  later  times  wiln  Paeoon, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer.— 3.  The 
god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this  power 
in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  enpecially  in  that 
of  Delphi.  Hence  he  is  frequently  called  the 
Pvthian  Apollo,  fh)m  Pytho,  the  ancient  name 
of  Delphi.  He  had  the  power  of  commnnicat' 
ing  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods  and 
men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him. — 4. 
The  god  of  song  aitd  viusic  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  delighting  the  immortal  gods  with 
his  uhorminx;  and  the  Homeric  oards  de- 
rived their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or 


the  Muses.  Hence  he  is  placed  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  and  is  called  Mustt- 
netes^  as  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses. 
Litter  tradition  ascribed  to  Apollo  even  the 
invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  while  it  is 
more  commonly  related  that  ne  received  the 
lyre  ft-om  Hei-mes  (Mercury).  Kespecting  his 
musical  contests,  see  Marsyab,  Midas.— S.  The 
god  who  protects  the  /locks  aud  cattle.  There 
are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusitms  to  this 
feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  bat  in  lat«r 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  f»>rm, 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks 
of  Admetus  at  Pherae,  in  ThessaTy,  the  idea 


(OaUifloy  Denk.  der  alU-a  Kuait,  tar.  38.) 


Th»  Pythtan  Apollo. 
(Aadran,  Proportion  da  Corp*  Humaln,  pi.  18.) 

reaches  its  height— 6.  The  nod  tpho  delights  in 
the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  e^ablishmetU 
of  civil  eonstitiUions.  Hence  a  town  or  a  col- 
ony was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  with- 
out consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in 
every  awe  he  necame,  as  it  were,  their  spirit- 
ual leader.— 7.  The  god  of  the  Sun.  In  Homer, 
Apollo  and  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  with  the  Sun, 
though  almost  universal  among  later  writers, 
was  the  result  of  later  speculations,  and  of 
foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence.— Apollo 
had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks  than  any 
other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
Greeks  would  never  have  become  what  they 
were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo:  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
The  Romans  becnme  acquainted  with  this  di- 
vinity through  the  Greeks,  and  adopted  all 
their  notions  about  him  H-om  the  latter  peo- 
ple. During  the  second  Punic  war.  in  218, 
the  ludi  Apollinares  were  institutea  in  his 
honor.— The  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant repret^ent^itions  of  Apollo  is  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  at  Rome,  in  which  he  ajipears  as 
the  perfect  ideal  of  youthful  maulinetss. 


Apollo  Cituaboehus.    (Munich.) 
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IFOLLOdOBUS  (-1),  of  AtheoB,  flooriBhed 
•boat  jia  140.  ni»  work,  entitled  BibUotheea, 
eontains  a  well-arranged  accoont  of  the  Greek 
mnbology. 

aPOLLOnIA  (-ae).  a)  An  important  town 
in  niyria,  not  Car  from  the  month  of  the  Aodb, 
and  60  etadla  from  the  sea.  It  was  fonnded 
b7  the  Corinthians  and  CorcTraeans,  and  was 
eaoally  celebrated  as  a  place  of  commerce  and 
or  learning.  Many  dutingaished  Romans, 
among  others  the  young  Octavins.  afterwards 
the  emperor  Aogastas,  pnrsoed  tneir  stodies 
here.  Persons  traveling  fh>m  Italy  to  Greece 
and  the  East  nsaally  landed  either  at  Apol- 
Ionia  or  Dyrrbaciam.  —  (2)  A  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Egnatia,  between  Thessa- 
lonica  and  AmphipoTis,  and  8.  of  the  lake  uf 
Bolbe.— <3)  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  colony  of  Miletns,  had  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  ApoUo,  from  which  Lncallos  carried 
awaT  a  coUossns  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Bome.— <4)  A  castle  or  fur- 
tilled  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  Nanpac- 
tna.— (5)  A  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.— 
(6)  A  town  in  Bithynia  on  the  lake  ApoUonl- 
atis.  through  which  the  river  Rhyndacus  flows. 
—(f)  A  town  in  Cyrenaica  and  the  harbor  of 
Cyrene,  one  of  the  S  towns  of  the  Pentapolis 
in  Libya:  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Eratoelhe- 
nea. 

IPOLLONIS  (-is),  a  dty  in  I>dia,  between 
Pergamus  and  Sarais,  named  after  Apollonis, 
tlie  mother  of  Idng  Bumenes. 

iPOLLONlUS  (i).  a)  Of  Alab  AMD  A  in  Ca- 
ria,  a  rlietorician,  tanght  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  B.C.  lOa  —  (2)  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed 
MoLo,  likewise  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rhodes.  In  B.a  81,  Apollonius  came  to 
Bome  as  embassador  of  the  Bhodlans,  on 
which  occasion  Cicero  heard  him;  Cicero 
tlso  received  instruction  from  ApoHonias  at 
Bliodee  a  few  years  later. —  (3)  Pkxoaxus, 
from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of  the  great- 
est mathematicians  of  antiquity,  conunonly 


called  the  **  Great  Geometer,**  was  educated 
at  Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid, 
and  flourished  about  B.a  S80-iS0.— <4)  Bhodi- 
us,  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria, and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Ptol- 
emy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (b.o. 
222-181).  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Callimachus;  but  they  afterwards  became  bit- 
ter enemies.  Apollonius  taught  rhetoric  at 
Bhodes  with  so  much  success  that  the  Bho- 
dlans honored  him  with  their  franchise ;  hence 
he  was  called  the  **  Bhodian.**  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexan- 
dria. His  poem,  called  the  A  rffonautiaif  fi^vet 
a  description  uf  the  adventures  of  the  Argo- 
uauts.  — (5)  Ttamknbis  or  Tyanakus,  ie.  of 
TyAna  in  Cappadocia,  a  Pythagorean  philos- 
opher, was  born  about  4  years  tiefore  the 
Cliristian  era.  Apollonius  obtained  great  in- 
flnence  by  pretending  to  miraculous  powers. 
His  life  is  written  t>y  Philostratns.  After 
traveling  throngh  the  greater  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  ne  settled  down  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  Domitlan  the  Instant  it  took 
place. 

iPONUS  or  APONI  PONS,  warm  medici- 
nal springs,  near  Patavium,hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

APPlA  VtA  (-ae),  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Boman  roads,  was  commenced  bv  Ap. 
Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor,  b.o.  812,  and 
was  the  great  line  of  commnuication  between 
Bome  and  southern  luly.  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  terminated  at  Capua,  but 
was  eventually  extended  to  Brunduslum. 

APP1S.NUS  (-1),  the  Boman  historian,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  lived  at  Bome  dnring 
the  reigns  of  TriO<^n,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  He  wrote  a  Boman  history  in  24  l>ooks, 
of  which  only  part  has  come  down  to  us.  His 
stvle  is  clear ;  out  he  possesses  few  merits  as 
a  historian. 


Applaa  Wftj. 
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APPlAS  (-Adis),  a  nymph  of  the  Appian 
well,  which  was  sitaated  near  the  temple  of 
Veoas  Genetriz  in  the  forum  of  Julins  Caesar. 
It  was  surronndedhy  etataes  of  nymphs  called 
Appiades. 

APPlI  PORUM.    [PoEUM  Appii.] 

APPtTLBlUS  or  APULBIUS  (-i),  of  Madnra 
In  Africa,  born  aboat  a.i>.  130,  received  the 
first  mdiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  studied  the  Platonic  philosophy  at 
Athens.  Ho  next  traveled  extensively,  visit- 
ing Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia.  After  his  retnrn 
to  Africa  he  married  a  very  rich  widow.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  Golden  Am^  which 
is  a  kind  of  romance.  The  well-known  and 
beautiful  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  forms  an 
episode  in  this  work. 

APP0LBIUS  SATURNINUS.    [Satuewi- 

KUB.] 

APRlfiS,  a  king  of  Bgypt,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his  father 
Psammis,  and  reignea  B.a  696-^7(1.  He  was 
dethroned  and  pnt  to  death  by  Axasis. 

APSUS  (-1),  a  river  in  Hlyria,  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  sea. 

APSYRTUa    [Absvbtts.] 

APUANI  (-drum),  a  Ligarian  people  on  the 
Macra,  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a  long 
resistance,  and  transplanted  to  Samnium,  b.o. 
180. 

APtJLBlUa    [Appulmub.] 

XPttLlA  (-ae),  included,  in  its  widest  sig- 
niflcation,  the  whole  of  the  S.B.  of  Italy  from 
the  river  Frento  to  the  promontory  lapyglum. 
In  its  narrower  sense  it  was  the  country  B. 
of  Samnium  on  both  sides  of  the  Aufldus.  the 
Baunia  and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks :  the  8,  £. 

Sirt  was  called  Calabria  b  v  the  Romans.  The 
reeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N. 
part  of  Uie  country  fh>m  the  Frento  to  the 
Aufldus,  of  Peucetia  to  the  country  from  the 
Aufldus  to  Tarentum  and  Brundnsium,  and 
of  lapygia  or  Messapia  to  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  8.  part ;  though  thev  sometimes 
included  under  lapygia  an  Apulia  in  its  wid- 
est meaning.  The  country  was  very  fertile, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentnm, 
and  tbe  mountains  afforded  excellent  pastur- 
age. The  population  was  of  a  mixed  nature : 
they  were  for  the  most  part  of  Illyriau  origin, 
ana  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country 
under  the  guidance  of  lapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Peucetins.  three  sons  of  an  Illyriau  king,  Ly- 
caon.  Subsequently  many  towns  were  found- 
ed by  Greek  colonists.  The  Apulians  Joiued 
the  Samnites  against  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came subject  to  the  latter  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Samnites. 

XQUAB  (-arum),  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  many  medicinal  springs  and  bath- 
ing-places :—(l)  CuTiLtAK,  mineral  springs  in 
Samnium  near  the  ancient  town  of  Cntilia, 
which  perished  in  early  times,  and  B.  of  Reate. 
There  was  a  celebrated  lake  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, with  a  floating  island,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy. 
Vespasian  died  at  this  place.— (2)  Patavit^ak. 
[Apoki  Fomb.]— (3)  Skxtias  (Aix).  a  Roman 
colony  in  Gallia  Karbonensis,  founded  by  Sex- 
tins  CalvinuB,  b.c.  182 ;  its  mineral  waters 


were  long  celebrated.  Near  this  place  Mari 
us  defeated  the  Teuton!,  b.o.  108.— (4)  Stati- 
SLLAB,  a  town  of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  warm  baths. 

XOUllJLRtA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Zeugitana  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Her- 
maeum  Pr.  (C.  Boti).  It  was  a  good  landing- 
place  in  summer. 

XQUILfilA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana  at  the  very  top  of  tbe  Adriatic,  about  00 
stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  b.o.  188,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
northern  barbarians,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
also  a  flourishing  place  of  commerce.  It  was 
taken  and  completely  destroyed  by  Attila  in 
A.1).  452:  its  innabitants  escaped  to  the  La- 
goons, where  Venice  was  afterwards  bnilL 

XQUILUA  VIA  (-ae).  began  atCapna,  and 
ran  S.  through  the  very  heart  of  Lucania  and 
Brnttii  to  Rhegium. 

XQUILLlUS  or  XQUILIUS  (-i).  (1)  Con- 
sul, B.0. 129,  finished  tbe  war  against  Aris- 
touicus,  son  of  Bumenes  of  Pergamus. — (2) 
Consul,  B.a  101,  finished  the  Servile  war  in 
Sicily.  In  88  he  was  defeated  by  Mithridates. 
who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten  gold 
down  his  throat. 

XQUILOnIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Samnium,  E. 
of  Boviannm,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Samnite  wars. 

XQUTNUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Volscians  in 
Latium;  a  Roman  municipinm  and  after- 
wards a  colony ;  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal ; 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dye. 

XOUlTANlA  (-ae).  (1)  The  country  of 
the  Aquitani,  extended  from  the  Gammna 
{Ganmne)  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  first  oon- 
qnered  by  Caesar's  legates.— (2)  The  Roman 
province  of  Aqnitania,  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  extended  from  the  Llgerls  (Ixwv), 
to  uie  Pyrenees,  and  was  bounded  on  the  B. 
by  the  Mons  Cevenna,  which  separated  it 
from  Gallia  Narbouensis.  The  Aqnitaul  were 
of  Iberian  or  Spanish  origin. 

iRA  UBIORUM,  a  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Qoaetberg^ 

XrXbIA  (-ae),  a  country  at  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  forming  a  lar«^  peninsula,  of 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  ABAiiiors  StNUs  (Red  Sea)^  on  the  S.  and 
S.B.  by  the  BavrnKAKUM  Mark  (Qui/ qf  Bab- 
eUMandeb  and  Indian  Ocean),  ana  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  Persicus  Sinus  (/"erston  QiU/) .  On  the 
N.  or  land  side  its  boundaries  were  somewhat 
indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  the  desert  country  between  Bgypt 
and  Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Bnphrates  on  the  other.  It  was  divided 
into  3  parts:  (I)  Aearia  Pktbaba, including 
the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the  two 
heads  or  the  Red  Sea  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N. 
and  N.B.,  and  called  from  its  capital  Petra; 
while  the  literal  signification  of  the  name 
"Rocky  Arabia"  agi'ees  also  with  the  nature 
of  the  country;  (2)  Arabia  Dksxhta,  includ- 
ing the  great  Svnan  Desert  and  a  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  (8) 
Arabia  Felix,  consisting  of  the  whole  couu- 
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tnr  not  iodaded  In  the  two  other  division?. 
The  iterance  ufthe  ancleuta  rei>pectin^  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  led  Ihem  to  cla«8  it 
with  Arabia  Felix,  althongh  It  properly  be- 
1»D?B  to  Arabia  Detierta,  (or  it  conhints  of  a 
HanBT  desert.  There  ia  onW  ou  the  W.  coast 
a  bell  of  fertile  land,  which  caused  the  an- 
cients to  apply  the  epithet  of  Felix  to  the 
whole  peninsula.— The  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
were  of  the  race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean, 
and  clodely  related  to  the  laraelites.  The 
N.  W.  diatnct  (Arabea  Petrmea)  was  inhabiied- 
by  the  varioos  tribes  which  constantly  api>ear 
in  Jewish  biatorr:  thf  Amalekites.  Mulinn- 
ites,  Edumites,  Moabiiei*,  Ammonites,  etc. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the  Inhabit- 
ants by  the  name  of  Naratiiari,  whose  cap- 
ital waa  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  De^erta 
were  called  Arabcs  St-eniiae,  from  their  dwell- 
ing in  tenra,  and  Aral>eM  Nomadae,  from  their 
mude  of  life.  Fr«)i^the  earliest  known  period 
a  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on  by  the 
people  io  tlic  N.  (esiieciully  the  Nabathaei) 
by  means  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on  the  8. 
and  E.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  (chiefly  gams,  spices,  and 
precious  stones),  and  in-  those  of  India  and 
Arabia.    The  only  part  of  Arabia  ever  con- 

anered  was  Arabia  Petraea,  which  became  on- 
er Tr^an  a  Roman  province.  Christian itv 
was  early  introduced  into  Arabia,  where  it  . 
spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  continued  to 
exist  side  bv  side  with  the  old  religion  (which  ' 
was  Sabaeii^nu  or  the  worship  of  heavenly 
bo<1:es),  and  with  some  admixture  of  Judaism, 
niitil  the  total  revolution  produced  by  the  rise 
of  Mohammedanism  in  622. 

JLRiBlCUS  SINUS  (-1:  Red  Sea),  a  long 
narrow  gulf  between  Africii  and  Arai)ia,  con- 
nected on  the  8.  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
Strait  qf  Bab-d-Mandeb,  and  on  the  N.  di- 
vided into  two  heads  by  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  Petraea  LPeniiM.  ^f  !^inai),  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelnnites  or  Aelnni- 
ticus  (Gulf  qf  Akaba),  and  the  W.  Sinus  Ile- 
roopolltes  or  Heroopoliticus  {Gul/  of  Swz). 
Respecting  its  otbsr  name  see  Esytukakum 

ARXBIS  {•■ig\  a  river  of  Oedrosia  falling 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  W.  of  the  month  or 
the  Indus,  and  dividing  the  Orftae  on  its  W. 
from  the  ArabTtae  or  Arbles  on  its  B. 

XRACUNE  (-^),  a  Lydian  maiden,  danghter 
of  IdmoD  of  Colophon,  a  Cnmous  dyer  in  pur- 
ple. Arachne  excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving, 
and,  proud  of  her  talent,  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge Athena  (Minerva)  to  compete  with  her. 
The  raniden  pnnlaced  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
which  the  amours  of  the  gocls  were  woven, 
and  as  the  goddess  could  find  no  fault  with  it, 
she  tore  the  work  to  pieces.  Arachne,  in  de- 
spair, hunghen^elf :  AthOna  loosened  the  rope 
and  saved  her  life,  but  the  rope  wns  changed 
into  a  cobweb,  and  Arachne  herself  into  a 
spider  (Arnchnc).  This  foble  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  man  learned  the  art  of  wenving  from 
the  spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia. 

1RACH5s1A  (-ne),  one  of  the  E.  provinces' 

of  the  Perainn  ^and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian) 

Empire,  bonnaed  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on 

the  N.  by  the  Psropamisadne,  on  the  W.  by 
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Drangiana,  and  on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia.  It  was 
a  fertile  country. 

ARACHTHUS  (-1)  or  XRETPO  (-6nis),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  riniiig  in  M.  L.acmon  or  the 
Tytnphean  n)ouutuint<,  and  flowing  into  the 
Ambnician  gulf. 

ARAcVNTlirS  (-i),  a  mountain  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Actolia,  near  Pleuron,  sonie- 
tiraes  placed  in  Auiruaiiiu.  L;il«'r  wriierh  et- 
nnieou.'-ly  make  it  a  nionntain  between  Buv 
otiaand  Attica,  and  hence  inciiiion  it  in  cou- 
ueciion  with  Amphion,  the  bocoiiau  hero. 

AkADUS  (-i:  in  O.  T.  Arvad),  asmall  Inland 
off'  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  wiih  a  flourishin;^ 
city,  suid  to  have  been  founded  by  exiles  fnmi 
Sidou.  It  post^es^ed  a  harbor  on  the  main- 
land, called  Antaradus.. 

AKAK  PUILAENORUM.     [PuiLAKNi.] 

ARAR  or  ARARIS  (-!s:  Sa-'ne),  a  river  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  VohV'<'»»  rec«'ivei*  ilie  DiiMs 
(Doub*)  fr<im  the  E.,  after  wliich  it  Ijccoiiies* 
navipthle,  and  flowti  with  a  qiiiei  stream  into 
the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum  {Lnon). 

ARATl'S  (-i).  (1)  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  son  of  C'linian,  wa;*  born  at 
Sicyon,  ii.o.  271.  His  father  was  inurileied 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  wan  brought  up  at 
Argos.  At  '/Oyearh  of  age  he  delivereil  Sicyon 
from  the  rule  of  its  tyrant,  and  united  the  ciiy 
to  the  Achaean  Leau'ue,  which  gained  in  con- 
sequence  a  great  accession  of  power,  u.o.  2.^1. 
[AouAKi.J  In  *246  he  was  elected  general  of 
the  league,  which  oftlce  he  fre'juently  held  in 
8Ub»icqnent  years,  lint  he  excelled  more  in 
negotiation  than  in  war:  and  in  his  wnr  with 
the  Aetolians  and  Spnrtnns  he  was  ofien  de- 
feated. In  order  to  re«iht  the.-c  eneniioH  he 
cultivated  the  fr;end^'hip  of  Antiironur*  Do-on, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  hij»  sncces^or  Pliil- 
ip:  DUt  as  Philip  was  evidently  aiixionn  to 
make  himself  master  ofall  Greece,  diH-eiiHioiifl 
arose  between  him  and  Aratns,  and  the  l.ut»'r 
was  eventually  poisoned  in  2\'A  by  llie  iiiri'j'H 
order.— (2)  Of  Soli,  arierwards  Ponipeiop..lis, 
in  Cilicia.flonrifhed  li.e.  2T0,  and  ^neiit  the  Int- 
ter  part  of  bin  life  at  the  c«>urt  or  AntiLTonuH 
Oonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  lie  wrote  two 
astronomical  poemn,  entitled  Phaenorneiia  and 
Diofienieiaj  which  were  very  noptilar  in  an- 
cient times.  They  were  trannaied  into  I^atin 
by  Cicero,  by  Caenar  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  Auen^liis,  and  by  Festns  Avienns. 

ARAXE8  (-is),  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
— (1)  In  Armenia,  rising  in  M.  Aba  or  Alms, 
joining  the  Cyrus,  and  falling  with  it  into 
the  Caspian  nea.  The  Araxen  wax  nroverbial 
for  the  ftirce  of  its  current— (2)  In  Meycpoin- 
mia.  [AuonRHAM.]— (3)  In  Persia,  the  river  on 
which  Persepolis  stood,  flowing  into  a  fait 
lake  not  far  below  Per^-ept»lif.— (4)  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the 
same  as  the  Oxus,  Jaxarteh,  or  Volna. 

ARBACES  (-Is),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctef«ias,  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  BeleniH, 
the  Bahyl«)nian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the 
old  Assyrian  empire  under  the  reign  of  Sar- 
danapaliiM,  ko.  87(1. 

ARBELA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Adiabene  In  As- 
syria, celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  «r  Da- 
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rloB  Codomannns,  before  the  Inst  battle  in 
which  be  was  overthrown  by  Alexauder  (ii.a 
831),  which  Is  hence  frequently  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela,  though  It  was  really  fuaght  near 
Gacoamkla,  about  60  miles  W.  of  Arbela. 

ARBUSCt^LA  (ae),  a  celebrated  female  ac- 
tor in  pantomimes  In  the  time  of  Cicera 

ABCA  (-ae),  or-AE  (-arum),  an  ancient  city 
in  the  N.  of  Phoenicia ;  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

ARClDtA  (-ae),  a  country  in  the  middle 
of  Peloponnesus,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  the  Switzerland  of  Greece.  The 
Achelons,  the  ^atest  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Arcadia.  The  N.  and  E.  parts  of  the 
country  were  barren  and  unproductive;  the 
W.  and  S.  were  more  fertile,  with  numerous 
valleys  where  com  was  grown.  The  Arcadi- 
ans regarded  themselves  as  the  most  ancient 
people  In  Greece :  the  Greek  writers  call  them 
indigenous  and  Pelasgiana.  They  were  chiefly 
employed  in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  caltle, 
whence  their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  espe- 
cially the  god  of  Arcadia  and  of  Artemis. 
They  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cultivated  it  with  success.  The  Arcadians  ex- 
perienced fewer  changes  than  any  other  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  and  retained  possession  of  tneir 
country  upon  the  cononest  of  the  rest  of  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Dorians.  After  the  second 
Messenian  war,  the  different  towns  became 
independent  republics,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  MA.NTINBA,TEOEA,0R0nOMEMUB, 

PsoPHis,  and  Puenkub.  Like  the  Swiss,  the 
Arcadians  frequently  served  as  mercenaries. 
The  Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but 
these  attempts  were  finally  frustrated  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (a  a  3T1);  and  in  order  to 
resist  all  future  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  upon  the  advice  of 
Kpaminondas,  built  the  city  of  Meoat.opolib. 
They  subseauentlyjoined  the  Achaean  League, 
and  finally  became  subject  to  the  Romans. 

ARCADITS  (-1),  emperor  of  the  East,  elder 
sou  of  Theodosins  L,  and  brother  of  Hono- 
rius,  reigned  a.i).  395-408. 

ARCAS  (-&dis),  king  of  the  Arcadians,  son 
of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Callisto,  from  whom  Ar- 
cadia was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

ARCfiSlLiUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Greek  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Pitane,  in  Aeolis,  succeeded 
Crates  about  b.o.  241  in  the  chair  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  second  or  middle  Academy.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  his  76th  year  from  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.— (2)  The  name  of  four  kings  of 
Cyrene.    [Battiadae.] 

ARCESlUS  (-i),  father  of  LaSrtcs,  and  grand- 
fnther  of  Ulysses,  who  is  hence  called  JroMt- 
adett. 

ARCHfiLArS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  received  from  Augustus  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  eth- 
narch.  In  consequence  of  his  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment AugnsinA  banished  him  in  a.d.  T  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.— (2)  King  of 
MAOKnoNiA  (U.O.  413-.^99),  an  illegltimiite  son 
of  Perdiccas  IL,  obtained  the  throne  by  the 


murder  of  his  half-brother.  He  was  a  warm 
patron  of  art  and  literature.  His  palace  was 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Zenxis ;  and  £a« 
ripldes,  Agathon,  and  other  men  of  eminence, 
were  among  his  guests.— (3)  A  dlstingnished 

Ssneral  of  MiTuaiitAiEs,  defeated  by  Sulla  in 
oeotia,  B.a  86.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans 
B.0. 81.— (4)  Son  of  the  preceding,  wan  raised 
bv  Pompey,  in  b.o.  63,  to  the  dignity  of  priest 
of  the  goddess  at  Comana  In  Pontns  or  Cap- 
padocia.  In  66  or  fi6  Arcbelaus  became  king 
of  Egypt  by  marrying  Berenice,  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemv  Auletes,  who,  after  the  expulsion 
of  her  father,  had  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt.  But  at  the  end  of  6  months  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Gabinios,  who 
had  marched  with  an  army  into  Egjrpt  in  or- 
der to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes.— (6)  Son  of 
No.  4,  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high- 

griest  of  Comana,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity 
y  Julius  Caesar  .in  47.— (5)  Son  of  No.  ft,  re- 
ceived from  Antony,  in  ao.  86,  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia— a  favor  which  he  owed  to  the 
charms  of  his  mother  Glaphyra.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  Tiberius,  a.i>.  17 ; 
and  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province,  —  (7)  A  philosopher  of  the  Ionic 
school,  born  either  at  Athens  or  at  Miletoa. 
He  flourished  about  ]i.a  450. 

ARCHlAS  (-ae).  (1)  An  Heraclid  of  Co- 
riuth,  who  founded  Syracuse,  b.o.  734.— (2)  A. 
Lioreius  AaoiiiAS,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  An- 
tioch  in  Svria,  about  B.a  120,  came  to  Rome 
in  102,  and  was  received  in  the  most  friendlr 
way  by  the  Luculli,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  gentile  name  of  Licinins.  He  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  at  Heraclea  in  Lncania :  and  as 
this  town  was  united  with  Rome  by  a  foedus. 
he  subsequently  obtained  the  Roman  fhin- 
chise  in  accordance  with  the  lex  Plautia  Pa- 
piria  passed  in  b.o.  S9.  In  61  he  was  accused 
of  assuming  the  citizenship  illegally.  He  was 
defended  by  his  friend  M.Cicero  in  the  extant 
speech  Fro  Archia^  in  which  the  orator,  alter 
briefly  discussing  the  legal  points  of  the  case, 
rests  the  defense  of  his  client  upon  his  merits 
as  a  poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman 
citizenship. 

ARCHlDiMUS  (-i),  the  name  of  5  kings  of 
Sparta.— (1)  Son  of  Anaxidamns,  contempo- 
rary with  the  TegeaUn  war,  which  followed 
soon  afr^r  the  second  Messenian,  B.a  668.— (2) 
Son  of  Zenxidamns,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
Leotychides,  and  reigned  b.o. 469-427.  He  op. 
posed  making  war  upon  the  Athenians ;  but 
after  the  Peloponneslan  war  broke  out  (B.a 
431),  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  suprems 
command  of  the  Peloponneslan  forces  till  his 
death  in  429.— (3)  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son 
of  Agesilaus  IL,  reigned  b.<\  361-38&  In  838 
he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Lucanians,  and  there  fell  in  battle.— (4) 
Grandson  of  No.  8,  and  son  of  Bndamidaa  I., 
was  king  in  n.o.  296,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
Demetrius  Poliorceies.- (5)  Son  of  Endamidas 
II. ,  and  the  brother  of  Agls  IV.  He  was  slain 
soon  after  his  accession,  b.c.  240.  He  was  the 
last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 

ARCHILOCHUS  (-1),  of  Paros,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  1  vric  poets,  and  the  first  who  com- 
posed Iambic  verses.  H^flourlsbed  aboat 
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Bia  714-676l  He  went  from  Faroe  to  Thame 
with  a  C0I0D7,  bat  afterwards  reinroed  to  Pa- 
roe^  and  fell  In  battle  in  a  war  afj^ainst  the 
Kaxianis.  His  fame  was  chiefly  foanded  on 
hU  satiric  iambic  poetry.  He  had  heen  a 
saitor  to  Neobule,  cue  of  the  daughters  of 
Lyrambee,  who  flrst  promised  and  afterwards 
refased  to  ^ve  bis  daughter  to  the  poeL  En- 
raged at  this  treatment,  Archilochns  attacked 
the  whole  family  in  an  iambic  poem,  with 
such  effect  that  the  danghters  of  Lycambes 
are  said  to  hare  bang  themselTes  throush 
shame.  While  at  Thasos,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
grace of  loeinff  his  shield  In  an  engagement 
with  the  Thracians  of  the  opponite  continent ; 
bat,  instead  of  l^eing  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
be  recorded  it  in  his  Terse. 

ABCHIMBDES  (-i  and  is),  of  Syracase,  the 
most  (kmoae  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
born  B.0. 287.  He  was  a  friend,  if  not  a  kins- 
man, of  Hiero,  for  whom  he  constracted  vari- 
oas  engines  of  war,  which,  manv  years  after- 
wards, were  so  far  effectnal  in  the  defense  of 
Syracase  against  Marcellos,  as  to  convert  the  I 
siege  into  a  blockade.  The  accoants  of  the  I 
performances  of  these  engines  are  evidently 
exaeeerated ;  and  the  story  of  the  burning  of 
the  Homan  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
son  is  probAbiy  a  Action.  When  Syracase 
was  taken  (b.o.  2t8),  Archimedes  was  kilted 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  in- 
tent opon  a  mathematical  problem.  Some  of 
his  vorks  have  come  down  to  as. 

ARCHTTAS  (-ae),  of  Tarentom,  a  distin- 
guished philosopher,  mathematician,  general, 
and  statesman.  Uvea  about  b.o.  400,  and  00- 
wards.  He  was  contemporary  with  Plato, 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by  his  in- 
fluence with  the  tyrant  Dionysios.  He  was 
drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the  Adri- 
atic As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the 
Pythagorean  scbooL 

ARCOKNBSUS  (-i).  a)  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus,  also  called  A»pi» 
and  JfA^is.— -(2)  An  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  Halicamassns,  of  which  it 
formed  tne  harbor. 

ARCTINUS  (-{),  of  Hiletas,  the  most  dis- 
tlngnished  among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably 
livedaboatB.a.776w 
ARCTOPHTLAX.  [Aeotos.] 
ARCT08  H).  "the  Bear."  two  constella- 
tions near  tbe  N.Pole.— (1)  Tuk  Gbrat  Bkab 
[Urn  Majory^  also  called  the  Woffon  (plaut- 
tnm).  The  ancient  Italian  name  of  this  con- 
stellation was  SepUm  Triont»t  that  is,  the  Seven 
Piowtng  OsMen,  also  Sfptentrio,  and  with  the 
epithet  Majcr  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sep- 
tentrio  Minor,  or  Lener  ^eor.— <2)  Thk  Lrsssb 
or  LiTTLS  BkaeJ rrrsa  MiTwr)^  likewise  called 
the  Woffon,  mod  Cynomtra  (doa*8  tail)  from  the 
KMemblanoe  of  the  constellation  to  the  up- 
tamed  corl  of  a  dog's  tall.  The  constellation 
before  the  Great  Bear  was  called  Bootes,  A  rcto- 
pkylax^  or  Aretaru*.  At  a  later  time  Areto- 
ph/UtK  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
Btenatlon,  and  the  word  ArctOnu  was  con- 
fined to  the  chief  star  in  it.  All  these  con- 
stellations are  connected  in  mythology  with 
ttie  Arcadian  nymph  Callibto,  the  daughter 


of  Lycaon.  Metamorphosed  by  Zeus  (Japiter^ 
apon  the  earth  into  a  she-bear,  CalLsto  wafc 
pursued  by  her  son  Areas  in  the  chase,  and 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  Zeus 
placed  them  both  among  the  stars,  Cnllii«to 
Decomiuff  the  Great  Bear,  and  Areas  the  Little 
Bear  or  Bodtes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of 
these  stars  have  constant  reference  to  the 
family  and  coontry  of  Callinto:  thus  we  find 
them  called  Lyoaofiit  Arctm;  Maenalia  Are- 
toB  and  Maenaii»  Ursa  (from  M.  Macnalus  in 
Arcadia) ;  Erymanihia  Urm  (from  M.  Bryman- 
thus  in  Arcadia) ;  Parrtuuide*  titellae  (from 
the  Arcadian  towo  Parrhasia.)— Though  most 
traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Arcsft,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  learns  or  his  daughter 
Erigone.  Hence  the  Septeutriones  are  culled 
Bovea  learii. 

ARCTtTRUS.    [Aeotos.] 

ARDfiA  (-ac),  the  chief  town  of  the  Rutull 
in  Latiam,  situated  about  8  miles  from  the 
sea.  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Italy, 
and  the  capital  of  Tunius.  It  was  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.a  44*2. 

ARDtENNA  SILVA  (-ae),  the  Ardennes,  a 
vast  forest  In  the  N.W.  of  Gaol,  extendine 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  to  the  NervU 
and  Remi,  and  N.  as  fi&r  as  the  Scheldt. 

ARDTS,  son  of  Gyges,klng  of  Lydia,  reign- 
ed n.a  67i^29. 

iRfiLiTE  (-€s),  XRtLAS  (-itls),  or  AR«- 
LATUM  (-i)  (ArUM),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone 
on  the  left  bank,  and  a  Roman  colony.  The 
Roman  remains  at  Aries  attest  the  greatness 
of  the  ancient  city:  there  are  Ptill  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  etc. 

XREOPXGUS.    [Atuknae.] 

ARES  (-is),  called  MARS  (-rtis),  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Greek  god  of  war.  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods,  is  called  the  son  of 
Zens  (Jupiter)  and  IIGra  (Juno).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  delighting  in  the  din  and  roar  of 
battles.  In  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  towns.  His  savage  and  san- 
guinary character  makes  him  hated  by  the 
ottier  gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  lie  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was  assisted  by 
AthSna  (Minerva),  and  in  his  fail  he  roared 
like  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  gisantlc 
Aloldae  had  likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  for  IS  mouths,  antll  he  was 
delivered  by  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  also 
conquered  by  Hercules,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  CycnuK,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Olympus.  Thlf  fierce  and  gigan- 
tic, but  withal  hand>*ome  god,  loved  and  was 
beloved  by  Aphrodlto  (Venus).  [ApuRoniTK.  ] 
According  to  a  late  tradition,  Ares  slew  Ua- 
lirrhothiuB,  the  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
when  he  was  offerins  violence  to  Alcippo,  the 
daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Poseid<m  ac- 
cused Ares  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  ri»»e  to  the  name  Areopagus.  In  Greece 
the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general, 
and  it  was  probably  introduced  from  Thrace. 
Respecting  the  Roman  god  of  war,  see 
Mabs. 
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IRBSTOR  (-5ri8),fotherorArgaB, the  guard- 
ian of  lo,  who  Is  therefore  called  Areetaridia, 
XKfiTAS,  the  name  of  several  king*  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea.  — (1}  A  contemporary  of  Pom- 
pey,  Invaded  Jaoaea  in  B.a  60,  in  order  to 
place  Hyrcanaa  on  the  throne,  but  waa  driven 
back  by  the  Romans,  who  eapoosed  the  cauee 
of  AriBtobttloa.  His  dominions  were  snbse- 
quently  invaded  by  Scauras,  the  lieutenant 
of  Pompey.— (2)  The  father-in-law  of  Herod 
Anti pas,  invaded  Jodaea  because  Herod  had 
dismissed  the  daughter  of  Aretas  in  conse- 
quence of  his  connection  with  Herodias.  This 
Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.]>.  81. 

XRfiTHtrSA  (-ae),  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Are- 
thusA  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse. 
For  details,  see  Alfubcs. 
IRETIUM.  [Abbbtium.] 
AREUS  (-i),  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  Cleomenes  11.,  and  reigned  b.o. 
809-S6Sw  He  fell  In  battle  against  the  Mace- 
donians. 

iRE  ViCAE  (-ftmm),  or  XRE  VXCI  (-dnim), 
the  mustpowerhil  tribe  of  theCeltiberians  in 
Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagns,  derived 
their  name  from  the  river  Areva,  a  tributary 
of  theDiirins. 

ARGENTORiTUM    (-i),    or    -TU8    (-i), 
(S^r<M&i/rflr),  an  important  town  on  the  Rhine 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  a  Roman  muuiclplum. 
ARGES.    [Cyoloper.] 
ARGI.    [Abgos.] 

ARGTA  (-ae).  daughter  of  Adrastns  and 
AmphUhea,  and  wife  of  Polynfces. 

ARGILETUM  (-i),  a  district  in  Rome,  ex- 
tending from  the  S.  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Cap- 
itol ine  and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  mechanics  and  booksellers. 

ARGlLUS  <-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  be- 
tween Amphipolia  and  Bromiscns,  a  colony 
of  Andros. 

ARGINtTSAE  (-ftrum).  8  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  Mytildue  in  Les- 
bos, celebrated  for  tne  naval  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Callicratidas,  H.a  406. 

ARGIPHONTES  (-is),  "the  slayer  of  Ar- 
gus," a  snrname  of  Hermes  (Mercury). 

ARGIPPAEI  (-6rum),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Aslatica,  who  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  Calmnck  race. 

ARGITHfi  A  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  Atha- 
mnnia  in  Epirns. 

ARGIVA  (-neX  a  surname  of  Hera  or  Juno 
ftrom  Ar^os,  where  she  was  especially  hon- 
ored.   [A  boob.] 
ARGIVL    [Aboos.] 
ARGO.     [Aboonautax.] 
ARGOLIS.    [Aroos.] 
ARGONAUTAE  (-arum),  the  Argonauts, 
*'  the  sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes 
who  sailed  to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis) 
ft)r  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  golden  fleece. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jason  [Jason],  Pelias, 
king  of  lolcns  In  Thessaly,  pei^fUAded  him  to 
fctch  the  golden  fleece,  wnich  was  suspended 
on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Ittars)  in 


Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  • 
dragon.  Jason  undertook  the  enterprise,  and 
commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrlxas,  to 
build  a  ship  wiu  60  oars,  which  was  called 
Arao  after  the  name  of  the  builder.  Tha 
goddess  Athtoa  (Minerva)  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  superintending  the  building  of 
the  ship.  Jason  was  accompanied  by  all  tha 
great  heroes  of  the  age,  such  as  Hercules, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Theseus,  etc :  their  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  sa  After  meeting 
with  many  adventures,  they  at  length  anivea 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Phasis.  The  Col- 
chian  king  Ae^tes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  would  yoke  to  a  plow 
two  flre-breathing  oxen  vdth  brazen  feet,  and 
BOW  the  teeth  orthe  dragon  which  had  not 
been  used  bv  Cadmus  at  Thebes.  Med^  the 
daughter  of  Aeetes,  fell  in  love  with  Jason« 
and,  on  his  promising  to  marry  her,  she  ftir- 
nished  him  with  the  means  of  resisting  Are 
and  steel,  and  sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  that 
guarded  the  golden  fleece.  After  Jason  had 
taken  the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts  em- 
barked by  night,  along  with  Medoa,  and  sailed 
away.  On  their  return  they  were  driven  by 
a  storm  to  the  W.  of  Italy ;  and,  after  wan- 
dering about  the  western  coasts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, (hey  at  length  arrived  at  Iolca& 
[Mbpxa  ;  Jason.]  The  tale  of  the  Argonauts 
may  have  arisen  trom  the  commercial  enter- 

f arises  which  the  wealthv  Mlnyans,  who  lived 
n  the  neighborh(x>d  of  lolcus,  made  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine. 

ARGOS  is  said  to  have  signified  a  plain  in 
the  language  of  the  Macedonians  and  Thessa- 
Hans,  and  it  mav  therefore  contain  the  same 
root  as  the  Latin  word  ager.  In  Homer  we 
find  mention  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos,  that  is,  a 
town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and  of  the  Achae- 
an Argos,  by  which  he  means  sometimes  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Agamem- 
non's kingdom  of  Argos,  of  which  Mycenae 
was  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  town  of 
Argos.  As  Argoe  frequently  signifies  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  the  m4>st  important  part 
of  Greece,  so  the  'Apyelot  often  occur  in  Ho- 
mer as  a  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets  also 
use  Argivi.—{1)  Aboos,  a  district  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, also  called  by  Greek  writers  ArgUty  or 
Argdlid^  or  Argdlis.  Under  the  Romans  Ar- 
gons became  the  usual  name  of  the  country, 
while  the  word  Argos  or  Argi  was  conflned 
to  the  town.  The  Roman  Argolis  was  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on 
the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on  the  S.  bv  Laconia,  and 
included  towards  the  E.  the  whole  peninsnla 
between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs;  but 
during  the  time  of  Grecian  independence  Ar- 
golis or  Argos  was  only  the  country  lying 
round  the  Argolic  gulf,  bonuded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated  on 
the  N.  by  a  ranee  of  mountains  fh>m  Corinth, 
Cleonae,  and  Plilius.  The  country  was  divi- 
ded into  the  dlstricto  of  Argia  or  Argos  proper, 
EpiDAUBrA,  Tkoezknia,  and  Hbumionis.  The 
main  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  Pe- 
lasgi  and  Achaei,  to  whom  Dorians  were  add- 
ed after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians.  See  below.  No.  8.— (2)  Aaooa,  or 
Auai,  -obvm,  in  the  Latin  writers,  the  capital 
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of  Argnlfs,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most  im- 
portant  town  in  Pelopoiiueeas,  ^itnnted  in  a 
level  plain  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inachas. 
It  had  an  ancient  PHaagIc  citadel,  called  La- 
risaa,  and  another  bailt  aubfieqnently  on  an- 
otber  height  It  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Hera  (Jano),  whose  great 
temple,  Heraewm.  lay  between  Argoe  ana  My- 
cenae. The  city  »  said  to  have  been  bnllt  by 
Imaouub,  or  his  son  Phobonkcb,  or  grandson 
AsGira.  The  descendants  of  Inachaa  were  de- 
priTed  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danausj  who  is 
said  to  have  come  from  Egypt.  The  descend- 
ants of  Danans  were  in  their  tnru  obliged  to 
sabmit  to  the  Achaean  race  of  the  Petopldae. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argoe 
was  a  dependent  state.  Tbns  Mycenae  was 
the  royal  residence  of  Atrens  and  of  his  son 
Agamemnon  ;  but  under  Orestes  Argos  again 
recovered  its  snpremacy.  Upon  the  conqaest 
of  Pelopounesns  by  the  Dorians  Argos  fell 
to  the  snare  of  Temenos,  whone  descendants 
mled  over  the  country.  All  these  events  be- 
long to  mythology ;  and  Argos  first  appears 
in  history  about  b.o.  TM,  as  the  chief  state  of 
Peloponnesus,  under  its  ruler  Pnii>oN.  Aft- 
er the  time  of  Phidon  its  influence  dedined : 
and  ita  power  was  greatly  weakened  bjr  its 
wars  with  Sparta,  m  consequence  of  its  jeal- 
ousy of  Sparta,  Argoe  took  no  part  in  the  Per- 
sian war.  In  the  Peloponnesiau  war  it  sided 
with  Athens  against  Sparta.  At  this  time  ita 
government  was  a  democracy,  but  at  a  later 
period  it  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants.  In 
243  it  Joined  the  Achaean  Leagne,  and  on  the 
conquest  of  the  lattor  by  the  Romans,  146,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
ARGUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Niobe,3d  kingof  Argoa.— (2)  Snmamed  Pan- 
oprra.  "the  all-seeing,**  because  he  had  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  son  of  Agenor,  or  Arestor,  or  Ina- 
chna.    flera  (Jono)  appointed  him  guardian 


of  the  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  metamor- 
phosed :  but  Hermes  (Mercury),  at  the  com- 
mand of  Zeus,  sent  him  to  sleep  by  the  sweet 
notes  of  his  liute.  and  then  cut  oif  his  head. 
Hera  transplaMtea  bis  eves  to  the  tail  of  the 
peacock,  her  fkvorlte  bird.— (3)  The  builder 

,  of  the  Argo,  8<m  of  Phrlxua. 

I     ARGtRlPA.    [Attpi.] 

!  iRiA  or  -TA  (-ae),  the  most  Important  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empire,  was  Douuded  on  the  E.  by  the  Paro- 
pamlsadae.  on  the  N.  by  Margiana  and  Hvr- 
cania,  on  the  W.  by  Parthia,  and  on  the  S.  oy 
the  desert  of  Carmania.  From  Aria  was  de- 
rived the  name  under  which  all  the  eastern 
provinces  were  Included.    (AaiANA.] 

ARlADNB  (-e8),orXR!ADNA  (-ae),  daugh- 
ter of  Minos  and  Pasiphai*,  fell  in  love  with 
Theseus,  when  he  was  i^eut  bv  his  father  :o 
convey  the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Minotaur,  and  gave  him  the  clew  of  thread 
by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth.  Thecens  in  return  pn)nil8ed 
to  man-y  her,  and  she  accordingly  left  Crete 
with  him ;  bat  on  their  arrival  in  the  island 
of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  by  Artemis 
(Diana).  This  is  the  Homeric  acconnt;  but 
the  more  common  tradition  related  that  The- 
aens  deserted  AriadnS  in  Naxos,  where  she 
was  found  by  Dionysus,  who  made  her  his 
wife,  and  placed  among  the  stare  the  crown 
which  he  gave  her  at  their  marriati^e. 

ARlAEUS  (-1),  the  fHend  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  n.a  401.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus 
he  purchased  his  pardon  from  Artaxerxea  by 
deserting  the  Greeks. 

ARIXN  A  (-ae).  derived  ftom  Abia,  ft-om  the 
speclrtc  sense  of  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  was  the  general  name  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  in- 
cluding Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamlaadae, 
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Aractaoeia,  Dranglaua,  Qedroaia,  and    Car- 
mania. 

XRt\RiTHES  M),  the  name  of  Mveral 
kiugs  of  Cappadocla.  —  (1)  Son  of  Arianines 
I.f  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  and  crucified,  b.o. 
822.  Enmeues  then  obtained  poseeasion  of 
CappadiX^ia.  —  (2)  Son  of  Uolophemes,  and 
nephew  of  Ariarathes  I.,  recovered  Cappado- 
cia  after  the  denlh  of  £umenef>,  315.  He  was 
Bucceeded  by  Ariamnes  II.— (3)  Son  of  Ariam- 
nes  II.,  and  grandson  of  No.  2,  married  Stra- 
tonlce,  daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Sy- 
ria.—(4)  Son  of  No.  8,  reigned  220-162.  He 
married  Antiochia.  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochujs  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in  ISS, 
which  he  obtained  on  favorable  terms.  —  (5) 
Son  of  No.  4,  snmamed  Philopator,  reigned 
163-130.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pergamns,  and  fell 
in  this  war,  130.— (e)  Son  of  No.  6,  reigned 
130-06.  He  married  Laod ice,  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Mithridates.— (7)  Son  of  No.  0,  also 
murdered  by  Mithridates,  who  now  took  pos- 
sei^sion  of  liis  kingdom.  The  Cnppadocians 
rebelled  against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon 
the  throne^— (8)  Second  S(m  of  No.  6 ;  but  he 
was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithndates,  and  short ly  afrerwards*  died. — 
(9)  S<m  of  Aritibarzanes  11.,  reigned  42-36.  He 
was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Antony,  who 
appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 


ARIASPAE  or  AGRI- 
ASPAE  (-firum),  a  people 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  rersisn 
province  of  Drangiana,  on 
the  borders  of  Gedrosia. 

XRICIA  (-ae),  an  ancient 
town  of  Laiium  at  the  foot 
uf  the  Albau  Mount,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  10  miles  from 
Rome.  It  was  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  with  the  other 
Latin  towns,  in  B.a  838, 
and  received  the  Roman 
IVanchise.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood was  the  celebra- 
ted grove  and  temple  of 
Diana  Ariclna,  on  the  bor> 
ders  of  the  Lacns  Nemo- 
rensis.  Diana  was  wor- 
8hi|)ed  here  with  barbar- 
ous customs:  her  priest, 
called  rex  nemorengis,  was 
always  a  runaway  slave, 
who  obtained  his  office  by 
killing  his  predecessor  in 
single  combaL 

iRlMASPI  (-omm>,  a 
people  in  the  N.  of  Scythia, 
represented  as  men  with 
only  one  ejre,  who  fonght 
with  the  griffins  for  the 
possession  of  the  gold  in 
their  neighborhood.    The 

germ  of  the  Cable  is  per- 
aps  to  be  recognizea  in 
the  fact  that  the  Ural 
mountains  abound  in  gold. 

XrIMI  (-dram),  and  ARlMA  (-orum),  the 
names  of  a  mythical  people,  diiftrict,  and 
range  of  monntains  in  A»\».  Minor,  which  the 
old  Greek  poets  made  the  scene  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  mcmster  Typhocus. 

XRIMINUM  (-i:  Rimini),  a  town  in  Um- 
bria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Arimi- 
nus.  It  was  originally  inhabited  bv  Umbri- 
ans  and  Pelasgians,  was  afterwards  in  the. 
possession  of  the  Senones,  and  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  in  n.a  868,  from  which  time 
it  appears  as  a  flourishing  place.  After  leav- 
ing  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  which  a  person  ar- 
rived at  in  Italia  proper. 

IRIOB  ARZXN  ES  (-is) .  L  Kings  or  Satrap§ 
of  Ponttis.—ni)  Betrayed  by  his  son  Mithri- 
dates to  the  Persian  king,  about  b.o.  400.— (2) 
Son  of  Mithridates  I.,  reigned  863-337.  He 
revolted  from  Ariaxerxes  in  362,  and  may  lie 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ponius.— (3)  Son  of  Mithridate.s  III.,  reigned 
266-240,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates 
IV.  IL  Kings  of  Capjmdocia.—il)  Surnamed 
PHiix>ROMARtrs,  reigned  n.o.  93-4^  and  was 
elected  king  l)y  the  Cappadocians,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was  several 
times  expelled  Ttnm  his  kingdom  by  Mithri- 
dates, but  was  flnallv  restored  by  Pompey  in 
63,  shortly  before  his  death. — (2)  Snrnamed 
Pnii.oPAToR,  succeeded  his  father  in  63. — (3) 
Sni-nnmed  Ecsrhrs  and  Pniix)ROMAErB,  son 
of  N  t>.  2,  whom  he  succeeded  about  61.  He  ap- 
sisted  Pompey  against  Caesar,  who  not  only 
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pardoned  him,  bat  eyen  enlarged  his  territo- 
ries.   He  was  slain  in  42  by  Caasios. 

IRION  (-6nls).  (1)  OfMethymna  in  Les- 
bos, a  celebrated  lyric  poet  and  player  on  the 
cithan,  and  the  inTentor  of  ditnyrambic  po- 
etry. He  lived  about  &.o.  025,  and  spent  a 
great  part  ofhis  life  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth.  On  one  occasion,  we  are 
told,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take  part  in  some 
miuical  contest.  He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden 
with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corinthian 
ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
rode  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  medi- 
tated his  morder.  After  trying  in  rain  to 
Bare  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
ouce  more  to  play  on  the  cithara,  and.  as  soon 
ae  he  had  invoKea  the  gods  in  inspired  strains, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Bat  many 
Bong-loring  dolphins  had  assembled  round 
the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the  bard 
OD  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenims,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  In- 
qaired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ; 
bat  when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander, 
came  forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  gnilt, 
and  were  punished  according  to  their  desert. 
—(2)  A  (iabnloQs  horse,  which  Is  said  to  tiave 
been  begotten  by  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

AKIOVISTUS  (-i),  a  German  chief,  who  had 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  but  was  de> 
rested  by  Caesar,  and  driven  across  the  Rhine, 
B.a  58.  AriovisttM  escaped  across  the  river 
in  a  small  boat. 

IRISTAEUS  (-1),  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrenfi, 
was  bom  in  Libya.  Be  afterwards  went  to 
Thrace,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  Enrydicd, 
the  wife  of  Orpheus.  The  latter,  while  (feeing 
from  him,  perished  by  the  bite  of  a  fler)>ent ; 
wbereapon  the  Nymphs,  in  anger,  destroyed 
the  bees  of  Aristaens.  The  way  in  which  he 
recovered  his  t)ees  is  related  in  the  fourth 
Georgic  of  Virgil.  After  his  death  he  was 
worshiped  as  a  zod  on  account  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  He  was  re- 
prded  as  the  protector  of  Hocks  and  shep- 
herds, of  vine  and  olive  plantations:  hetansht 
men  to  keep  bees,  and  averted  from  the  fields 
the  burning  beat  of  the  son  and  other  causes 
of  destruction. 

XRISTIgORAS  (-ae),  of  Miletus,  brother- 
in-Uw  of  Histiaeus^as  left  by  the  latter  dur- 
inj^  his  stay  at  the  Persian  court  in  charge  of 
the  government  ofMiletus.  Having  foiled  in 
M  attempt  upon  Mazos  (B.a  501),  which  he 
bad  promised  to  subdue  for  the  Persians,  and 
rearing  the  consequences  of  his  failure,  he  in- 
OQced  the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  f^om  Persia. 
u«  applied  for  assist  aiMB  to  the  Spartans  and 
Atbeoians:  the  furmeWefhsed,  but  the  latter 
KDt  him  SO  ships  and  some  troops.  In  499 
bis  army  captured  and  burned  Sardis.  but  was 
anally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
Diani  now  departed ;  the  Persians  conquered 
nioet  of  the  Ionian  cities ;  and  Aristagoras  in 
a«T)«ir  fled  to  Thrace,  where  he  was  slain  by 
the  Kdonians  in  497. 

I&ISTABCHUS  (-i).  a)  Of  Samoa,  an  emi 
o«Qt  mathematician  and  astronomer  at  Alex- 


andria, flourished  between  b.o.  S80  and  264.— 
(2)  Of  Samothrace,  the  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, flourished  B.a  IBA.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Aristophanes,  and  founded  at  Alexandria  a 
grammatical  and  critical  schooL  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  be- 
cause he  was  sutiering  firom  incurable  dropsy. 
Aristarchus  was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiq- 
uity. ULs  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
Homeric  poema,  of  which  be  uublittbed  an 
edition  which  has  been  the  l)ai>is  of  the 
text  firom  his  time  to  the  present  day.  He  di- 
vided the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  M  books 
each. 

ARISTfiAS,  of  Proconnesne,  an  epic  poel 
of  whose  life  we  have  only  fabulous  accounts. 
His  date  is  auite  uncertain.  He  is  represent- 
ed aa  a  magician,  whose  soul  could  leave  and 
re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  pleasure. 
He  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  introduced  at  Met- 
apontnm. 

IRISTTDKS  (-is).  (1)  An  Athenian,  son  of 
Lysimachuis  sumamed  the  *' Just,"  whs  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family.  He  fought  as  the 
commander  ofhis  tril>e  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, B.a  490;  and  the  next  year,  4S9,  he  waa 
archon.  He  waa  the  great  rival  of  Themisto- 
cles,  and  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the 
latter  with  the  people  that  he  euff^ered  ostra- 
cism in  483  or  482.  He  was  still  in  exile  in 
480  at  the  battle  of  Halamis,  where  he  did 
eood  service  by  dislodging  the  enemv,  with  a 
band  raised  and  armed  by  himself,  n-om  the 
islet  of  Psyttalea.  He  was  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  gen- 
eral in  the  following  year  (4t9),  and  com- 
manded the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea.  In  477,  when  the  allies  had  l>ecome  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  Pausauias  and  the 
Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague  Cimon  had  the 
glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy ;  and  to  Aristides 
was  by  general  cimfneut  intrusted  the  task  of 
drawing  up  its  laws  and  flxing  its  assess- 
ments. The  first  tribute  of  460  ulents,  paid 
into  a  c«)mmon  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  his 
name,  and  was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
times  as  marking  their  Satumian  age.  This 
is  his  last  recorded  act.  He  probably  died  in 
468.  He  died  so  poor  that  ne  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  fhneral :  his  daughters 
were  portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son  Lysim- 
achus  received  a  grant  of  land  and  of  money. 
—(2)  The  author  of  a  licentious  romance,  in 

f>rose,  entitled  MileMaca^  having  Miletos  for 
ta  scene.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L» 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla, 
and  became  popular  with  the  Romans.  The 
title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the  term  Mile- 
&ian.  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.— (3)  Of 
Thebes,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  flourished 
about  B.o.  360-330.  His  pictures  were  so  much 
valoed  that  loner  after  his  death  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamns.  offered  600,000  sesterces  for  one 
of  them.— (4)  P.  Aklius  Aristides.  sumamed 
Trkoporcs,  a  celebrated  Greek  rnetorician, 
was  born  at  Adrian!,  in  Mysia,  in  a.i>.  It7. 
After  traveling  through  various  countries, 
he  settled  at  Smyrna,  where^e  died  about 
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A.i>.  180.  Seyeral  of  his  works  have  come 
dowo  to  us. 

ARISTION,  a  philoBopher,  who  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens  tbrongh  the  inflnence 
ofMithridates.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Sulla, 
on  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  latter,  H.0. 87. 

IRISTIPPUS  (-!),  a  native  of  Cvronc,  and 
founder  of  ihe  Cyrcnaic  school  of  pniioHophy, 
flourished  about  b.o.  870.  The  fame  of  Socra- 
tes brought  him  to  Athens,  and  he  remained 
with  the  latter  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
execution,  iko.  399.  Though  a  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates, he  was  luxurious  iu  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  he  t04)k  money  for  his  teaching. 
Ue  passed  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dio- 
nysfus,  tyrant  of  Syracuse :  but  he  aupears  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyreue,  ana  there  to 
have  spent  his  old  age.  He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Aret«;,  by  whom  it 
was  communicated  to  her  sou,  the  younger 
Arlstippus. 

XRISTOerLUS  (.1).  (1)  The  name  of  sev- 
eral princes  of  Judaea.  Of  these  the  best 
known  in  history  is  the  brother  of  Hyrcanus, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  UvanA- 
Mus. — (2)  Of  Cossandrea,  served  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  hintorv 
of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  used  by  Arrlan  in  the  composition  of 
his  work. 

ARISTODEMUS  (-1).  (1)  A  descendant  of 
Herculesi,  son  of  Aristomachus,  brother  of 
Temeuus  and  Cre^phontes.  and  father  of 
Surysthenes  and  Procles.  He  was  killed  at 
Naupactus  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  Just  as  he 
was  setting  out  on  the  expedition  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  his  two  sous  obtained  Sparta, 
which  would  have  fallen  to  him.— (2)  A  Mes- 
senian,  the  chief  hero  in  the  first  Me^senian 
war.  He  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  to  save 
his  country.  He  was  afterwards  elected  king 
in  place  of  Euphaes :  and  continued  the  war 
against  the  Spartans,  till  at  length,  flndine  re- 
sistance hopelesci,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  about  a.o.  723. 

ARISTOGTTON.    [H  a  RMomus.] 

ARISTOmXCHUS  (-1),  son  of  Cleodemus  or 
Cleodneus,  grandson  of  Hyllu$>,  great-grand- 
son of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Temenus,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  battle 
when  he  invaded  Peloponnesus;  but  his  3 
sous  were  more  successful,  and  conquered 
Peloponnesus. 

XRISTOMSNES  (-is),  the  Messenlan,  the 
hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.  lie  V7as  a 
native  of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of 
Sparta,  he  began  the  war  in  11.0.  6HA.  After 
the  defeat  of  Uie  Messenians  in  the  third  year 
of  the  wnr,  Arlstomenes  retreated  to  the 
mountain  fortress  of  Ira,  and  there  maintain- 
ed the  war  for  11  years,  constantly  raviie:ing 
the  laud  of  Laconia.  In  one  of  his  incursions 
the  Spartans  overpowered  him  with  superior 
numbers,  and,  carrying  him  with  00  of  his 
comrades  to  Sparta,  cawt  them  into  the  pit 
where  condemned  criminals  were  thrown. 
The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Arlstomenes,  the 
favorite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 


eaele  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and 
a  ^)x  guided  him  on  the  third  day  ftom  the 
cavern.  But  the  citv  of  Ira,  which  he  had  ho 
long  successftilly  defended,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spartans,  who  again  became  masters 
of  Messeuia,  u.a  6<jS.  Arlstomenes  settled  at 
lalysns,  in  Rhodes,  where  he  married  his 
daughter  to  Damagetus,  king  of  lalysua. 

AKISTON.    (1)  Of  Chios,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  about 
I  B.a  8S0.— <2)  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  lu- 
I  lis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  succeeded  Lycon  as 
,  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  b-gl  i3(*. ' 
ARISTONTCUS  (i),  a  natural  son  of  £u- 
I  menes  II.,  of  Pergamus.    Upon  the  death  of 
I  his  brother  Attains  III.,  u.o.  133,  who  lea  bin 
I  kiugdom  to  the  Romans,  Arist<micns   laid 
claim  to  the  crown.    He  defeated  in  131  the 
consul  P.  Liciuius  Cransus ;  but  iu  130  he  was 
{  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  M.  Perperna, 
I  was  carried  to  Rome  by  M.  Aquillus  in  129, 
I  and  was  there  put  to  death. 
j     ARIST5PHANBS  (-i»).   (1)  The  celebrated 
I  comic  poet,  was  bom  about  B.a  444,  and  prob- 
I  ably  at  Athens.    His  fitther  Philippns  had 
possessions  In  Aegina,  and  may  originally 
I  nave  come  from  that  island,  whence  a  ques- 
'  tion  arose  whether  Aristophanes  was  a  uTU' 
I  nine   Athenian    citizen :    nis   enemy  Cleon 
I  brought  against  him  more  than  one  accui^- 
tion  to  deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights,  but 
without  success.    He  had  three  sons,  Philip- 
pus,  Araros,  and  NicostratuB.  but  of  his  pri- 
vate  histoiy  we  know  notning.     He  died 
about  B.O.  380.    The  comedies  or  Aristopha- 
nes are  of  the  highest  historical  interest,  con- 
taining as  they  do  an  admirable  series  of  car- 
icatures on  the  leading  men  of  the  day.    The 
first  great  evil  of  his  own  time  against  which 
he  inveighs  was  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  inflnence  of  dema- 
gogues like  Cleon  at  Athens.    31s  play,  call- 
ed the  KnighU,  was  especially  directed  against 
Cleon.    Another  great  object  of  his  inalgna- 
tion  was  the  system  of  education  which  nad 
been  introduced  bv  the  Sophists,  and  which 
he  attacks  in  the  CloHdHy  making  Socrates  the 
representative  of  the  Sophists.    Another  feat- 
,  ure  of  the  times  was  the  exces8ive  love  for 
;  litigation  at  Athens,  which  he  ridicules  In  the 
WaHpa.    Eleven  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
have  come  down  to  us.    As  a  poet  he  pos- 
I  sessed  merits  of  the  highest  order.    He  was 
I  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect,  which 
appears  In  his  works  in  its  neatest  perfection. 
—(2)  Of  Byzantium,  an  eimnent  Greek  gram- 
•  marian,  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Era- 
tosthenes, and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aris- 
tarchus.    He  lived  about  b.o.  864.  and  had 
the  management  of  the  library  at  Alexandria. 
\  He  was  the  first  wh« introduced  the  use  of 
accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
I     ARIST0T8LES  (-is),  the  phUosopher,  was 
born  at  StagTra,  a  to^oi  in  Cnalcidice  in  Mac- 
edonia. B.0. 384.   His  father.  Nicomachns,  was 
,  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  Hiking 
I  of  Macedonia ;  his  mother's  name  was  Phaes- 
I  tis  or  Phaestias.    In  367  he  went  to  Athens 
to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  who  named  him  the  '*  intellect 
1  of  his  school,"  and  his  house,  the  house  of 
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the  **  reader."  He  Itred  at  Athens  for  80 
▼etrs,  bnt  qnitted  the  city  npon  the  death  of 
Flato  (347),  and  repaired  to  his  friend  Iler- 
mias  nt  AtarneQa,  where  he  married  Pythias, 
the  adoptive  daa^^hter  of  the  prince.  On  the 
death  of  HasiiiAa,  who  was  killed  by  the  Per- 
nuns  (344),  Aristotle  fled  from  Atamens  to 
M ytfleoe.  Two  Tears  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia to  nnderuke  the  instmction  of  his  son 
Alexander,  then  13  years  of  age.  Here  Aris- 
totle was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
spect. His  native  city.  Stagira,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was  rebiUIt  at  his 


request.  Aristotle  spent  7  years  in  Macedo- 
nia. On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne 
in  3^  Aristotle  returned  to  Athene.  Here 
he  had  the  Lyc«aro,  a  eymnasinm  sacred  to 
Apollo  Lycens,  assignea  to  him  by  the  state. 
He  Bseembled  ronnd  him  a  large  number  of 
scholare,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  on 
philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  (vcpiiraroO 
which  suiTonnded  the  Lyceum,  while  walk- 
ing up  and  down  («-ep(iraTM»>).  and  not  sitting, 
which  was  the  general  practice  of  the  philos- 
ophen.  From  one  or  other  of  these  clrcam- 
stances  the  nam 
was  afterwards 

two  different  ct __-,. 

Tboee  which  he  delivered  in  the  morning 
(called  eaoterie),  to  a  narrower  circle  of  hear- 
ers, embraced  snhiects  connected  with  the 
more  abstrase  philosophv,  physics,  and  dia- 
lectics. Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, to  a  more  promiscnons  circle  (called 
<3»)eerie),  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics,  and 
politics.  He  presided  over  his  school  for  18 
years  (335^23).  Daring  this  time  he  also 
<>)inpo8ed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
theee  labors  be  wjis  assisted  by  the  kingly 
liheraHtv  of  his  former  pupil,  who  caused 
large  collections  of  natural  cnriosities  to  be 
made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  Is  indebted 
'or  one  of  his  most  exceUent  works,  the  Hi*- 
^rv  q^  AnimaU,  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
*o<)er  (383),  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  at  Athens  as  a  fHend  of  Macedonia : 
bat  as  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political 
iKnsation  against  him,  he  was  accnsed  of 
|rapiety.  He  withdrew  from  Athens  before 
nhi  trial,  and  esciiped  in  the  beginning  of  3!22 
to  (Jhalds  in  Bnboea,  where  he  died  in  the 


course  of  the  same  year,  in  the  68d  year  of  his 
age.  He  beoueathed  to  Theophrastus  his 
well-etored  Horary  and  the  originals  of  his 
writings.  He  is  described  as  having  been  of 
weak  health,  which,  considering  the  aston- 
ishing extent  of  his  studies,  vhows  all  the 
more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  His  works, 
which  treated  of  almost  all  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge  cultivated  in  his  time,  have 
exercised  a  powerful  inflneuce  upon  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  his  treatises  on  philosophy 
and  logic  still  claim  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  those  sciences. 

ARIST0X8NUS  (-1),  of  Tarentura,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  and  amneician,  flourished 
about  B.0. 818.  He  wrote  numerous  works, 
of  which  one  on  music  is  still  extant 

XRltTStA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown. 

ARMENE  (-es),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlngonia,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Sinope. 

ARMfiNiA  (-ac),  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
l)etween  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a 
lf)fly  table-land,  backed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Canciisas,  watered  by  the  rivers  Cyms  and 
A  raxes,  and  containing  the  sonrces  of  the 
Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  divides  the  country  into  8  unequal 
parts,  which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.— 
The  people  of  Armenia  were  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  that  branch  of  the  human 
race  which  is  called  Caucasian.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians  and  Peroinns,  and 
were  at  a  later  time  subject  to  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria.  When  Auiiochus  the  Great 
was  defeated  by  the  Romans  (b.o.  190),  the 
country  regained  its  independence,  and  was 
at  this  period  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Armenia  lAtk^or  and  Minor.  ITltimaiely, 
Armenia  Minor  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Trajan;  and  Armenia  Major,  after  being 
a  perpetual  object  of  contention  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthians,  was  subjected  to 
the  revived  Persian  empire  by  its  first  king 
Artaxerxes  in  a.i>.  826. 

ARMtNlUS  M:  the  Latinized  form  ofHsr- 
mann,  "  the  chieftain  **),  mm  of  Sigimer,  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chemsci,  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  to  the  N.  of  the  Harts  mount- 
ains, now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick.  He  was  born  In  b.o.18:  and  in 
his  youth  he  led  the  Chemsci  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany,  where  he 
learned  the  Roman  language,  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled  aroone 
the  equitea.  In  a.d.  9,  Arminius  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  rise  against  the  Romans, 
who  were  now  masters  of  this  part  of  Ger- 
many. His  attempt  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Qnintilins  varus,  who  was  stationed 
in  the  country  with  8  legions^  was  destroyed 
with  almost  all  his  troops  [Vakus]  ;  and  the 
Romans  had  to  relinquish  all  their  posses- 
sions beyond  the  Rhine.  In  14,  Arminius  had 
to  defend  hia  country  against  Germanlcus. 
At  first  he  was  snccessftn ;  but  Germanicns 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that  Thns- 
nelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.    In  16,  Arminius  was 
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defeated  by  Germanicns,  and  his  country  waa 
probably  only  saved  from  subjection  by  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberias,  who  recalled  Germani- 
cns in  Che  following  year.  At  length  Armin- 
ios  aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence  cat  off  by  his  own  relations  in  the 
87th  year  of  bis  age,  a.d.  19. 

ARMORICA  or  ARfiMORiCA  (-ae),  the 
name  of  the  N.W.  coAsi  of  Qani  from  the  Li- 
gierls  {Loire)  to  the  Sequana  (Seitu)^  derived 
from  the  Celtic  ar,  air,  "  upon,"  mutV,  mOr, 
"thepca." 

ARNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Umbria,  near  Pe- 
msia. 

ARNAB  (-ftrnm),  a  town  in  Chalcidica  in 
Macedonia,  S.  of  Anion  and  Bromiscus. 

ARNISSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Eordaea  in  Mac- 
edonia. 

ARNUS  (-1:  Ama\  the  chief  river  of  Btra- 
rla,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  flowing  by  Pisae, 
and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

XROMaTA  (-<iram),  the  B.-most  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  at  the  a.  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf: 

ARPI  (-oram),  an  inland  town  in  the  Dan- 
Dian  Apnlia,  founded,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Dioraedes,  who  called  it  Argot  Hivpium^ 
from  which  its  later  names  of  Argyrtppa  or 
Arg^rlpa  and  Arpi  are  said  to  have  arisen. 
It  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  b.o.  216,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  213. 

ARPINDM  (-i),  a  town  of  Latinm  on  the 
small  river  Fibrenus,  originally  belonging  to 
the  Volscians  and  afterwards  to  the  Samnues, 
was  a  Roman  mnnicipium,  and  received  the 
jilt  mfragii^  or  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman 
comitia,  B.0. 1S8.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Marias  and  Cicero. 
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ARRETIUM  or  iRgTlUM  (-1:  Arezzo), 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of 
Etruria,  was  sitnated  in  the  N.B.  of  the  conn- 
try  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  territory  near  the  sources  of 
the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber,  prodacing  good 
wine  and  corn.  It  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  pottery,  which  was  of  red  ware.  The 
Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was  descended, 
were  a  noble  family  of  Arretiuro. 

ARRHIDAEUS  or  ARIDAEU8  (-i),  son  of 
Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna  of  La- 
rlssa,  was  of  imbecile  undenttanding.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  b.o.  823,  he  was  elected 


king  under  the  name  of  Philip,  and  in  922  he 
married  Burydice.  On  their  return  to  Mace- 
dimia,  he  and  his  wife  were  made  prisoners, 
and  pnt  to  death  by  order  of  Olympias,  817. 

ARIdlNUS  (-i),  a  Greek  historUu  and  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithyuia. 
about  A.D.  90.  He  was  a  pupii  and  friend  of 
Bpicteius,  whose  lectures  be  published  at 
Athens.  In  124,  he  received  from  Hadrian 
the  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  this  time 
assumed  the  name  of  Flavins.  In  186,  he  was 
appointed  praefect  of  Cappadociu,  which  was 
invaded  in  the  year  after  by  the  Alani  or  Ma»- 
sa^tae,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoni- 
nus Pins,  in  146,  he  was  consul ;  and  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  Arrian  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
his  time.    He  was  a  cIom  imitator  of  Xeno- 

f>hou  both  in  the  subjects  of  his  works  and 
u  the  style  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
most  iroportani  of  them  is  his  History  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  7  l>ooka, 
which  was  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy 
hi8tories  written  by  the  contemporaries  of 
Alexander. 

ARSAC2S  (-is),  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  Pariliian  empire,  which  was  also  borne 
by  all  his  successore.  who  were  henoe  called 
the  Ar9d4:fkdae.—{1)  He  was  of  obscure  origin, 
but  he  indnced  the  Partbians  to  revolt  from 
AutiochuH  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  became  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Partbians,  about  luo.  2i&a 
The  events  which  immediately  followed  are 
staled  very  differently  by  different  hlstoriaus. 
He  reigned  only  2  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Tiridatcs.  —  (2)  TiainATKS. 
reigned  87  vears,  b.o.  284-211,  and  defeated 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Aniio- 
chus  II.— (3)  Artabanus  I.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  attacked  by  Antiochus  ILL  (the 
Great),  who,  however,  at  length  recognized 
him  as  king,  about  210.— (4)  Pkiapatius,  son 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  16  years,  and  left  3 
sons,  Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus. 
—(6)  PusAATES  I.,  was  succeeded  by  his  broth- 
er.—(6)  MiTuxiDATBS  I.,  who  greatly  enlarged 
the  Parthian  empire  by  his  conquestsu  He 
defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 


Coin  of  ArucM  VI.  (MlthridntM  L). 

and  took  him  prisonei  in  188.  He  died  dur- 
ing the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  between  138 
and  130.— (7)  Phkaatks  II.,  son  of  the  preced- 
iner,  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  B.a  12B.  Phraates  himself  was 
shortly  after  killed  by  the  Scythians.— (8)  Ar- 
tabanus II.,  youngest  son  of  Na  4^  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Thogarii  or  Tocharii,  ap- 
parently after  a  short  reign.— (9)  Mithxiba- 
Txs  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  added  many 
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nations  to  the  Parthian  empire,  whence  he 
obtained  the  aorname  of  QreaU  He  sent  an 
ambaaaador  to  Snlla,  B.a  W.— (10)  Mkasoi- 
an  (r),the  aaocesaur  of  the  preceding,  of  whom 
nothing  la  known — (11)  Samatsoou,  reigned 
Tveara,  and  died  about  blo.  TO.— (12)  PnaAATEa 
IIL.  Bon  of  the  preceding,  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  war  between  the  Komans  and  Mithri- 
datea  of  Pontoa,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
coorted.  He  waa  murdered  by  hia  two  aona, 
Mlthridatea  and  Orodea.— (1^  MiTuaiDATia 
HI.,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  ezjpelled  from 
the  tlirone  on  account  of  his  crnefiy,  and  waa 
aacceeded  by  hia  brother  Orodea.— -<14)  Oao- 
Dia  L,  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa  the  Par- 
thian Iting  whoae  general  Surenaa  defeated 
Craeana  and  the  Romana,  b.o.  S3.  [CxAaaca.] 
After  the  death  of  Craaaoa,  Orudea  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  to  hia  eon  Pacorua, 
who  invaded  Syria  both  in  51  ond  60,  bnt  waa 
in  each  vear  driven  bade  by  Caaaina.  In  40, 
the  Parthiana  again  invaded  Syria,  under  the 
command  of  Pacoma  and  Labienna,  but  were 
defeated  in  39  by  Ventidina  Baaaua,  one  of 
Antony's  legatee.  In  88,  Pacoma  once  more 
invaded  Syria,  but  waa  completely  defeated 
and  fell  in  the  battle.  This  defeat  waa  a  ae- 
vere  blow  to  the  aged  king  Orodea,  who  ahort- 
ly  afterwarda  anrrendered  the  crown  to  hia 
son,  Phraates,during  hia  life-time.— (1£)  Puba- 
▲Tia  IV.^aa  a  cruel  tyrant.  In  80,  Antony 
invaded  Parthia,  bnt  waa  obliged  to  retreat 
after  losing  a  great  part  of  hia  army.  A  few 
years  afterwarda  Pbraatea  waa  driven  out  of 
the  coontrr  by  hia  anbjecta,  and  Tiridatea  pro- 
claimed king  in  hia  atead.  Phraatea,  how- 
ever, waa  aoon  restored  by  the  Scythiaua,  and 
Tiridatea  fled  to  Aneuatna,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  aon  of  Phraatea.  Anguatna  re- 
atored  hia  son  to  Phraatea,  on  condition  of 
hia  anrrendering  the  Roman  atandarda  and 
prisonera  taken  in  the  war  with  Crasana  and 
Antony.  They  were  given  up  in  20,  and  their 
restoration  waa  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poeta,  but  by  feativala  and  commemorative 
monnmenta.  Phraatra  also  sent  to  Angustua 
as  hoetagea  hia  4  eons.  In  a.d.  2,  Phraatea 
was  poiaoned  by  hia  wife  Thermuea,  and  her 
ton  Phraatacea.  —  (16)  PnaAATACRS,  reigned 
only  a  abort  time,  aa  he  waa  expelled  by  hia 
anbjecta  on  account  of  hia  crlmea.  The  Par- 
thian noblea  then  elected  aa  king  Orodes,  who 
waa  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Araacidae.~(17)  Oao- 
i>aa  IL,  alao  reigned  only  a  abort  time,  aa  he 
was  kined  by  the  Parthiana  on  account  of  hia 
cmelty.  Upon  hia  death  the  Parthiana  ap- 
plied to  the  Romana  for  Vononea,  one  of  the 

•ons  of  Phraatea  IV.,  who  waa  

accordingly  granted  to  them.— 
(18)  VoRoivxa  I.,  aon  of  Phraatea 
IV.,  waa  nlao  dialiked  by  hia  aub- 
Jeets,  who  therefore  invited  Ar- 
tabanna,  kinir  of  Media,  to  take 
pt^aseaaion  of  the  kingdono.  Ar- 
tabanoa  drove  Vononea  out  of 
Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Ar- 
nienia,  next  in  Syria,  and  anbse- 
qnentlvinCillaliL  He  was  put  to 
death  in  a.i>.19.— (19)  Axtabamus 
ni.,  obtained  theParthian  king- 
dom  Boon  after  the  en>u]Bion  of 
vononea,  about  A.n.lC  Artaba- 


nua  waa  involved  in  hoatilitiea  with  the  Ro- 
mana, and  waa  expelled  more  than  once  by 
hia  anbjecta.  —  (20)  GoTAazxa,  aucceeded  liu 
father,  Artabauua  IIL,  but  waa  defeated  bv  hia 
brother  Bardauea  and  retired  into  Hyrcania.— 
(21)  BAXDANEa,  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa 

8ut  to  death  by  hia  anbjecta  in  47,  wheienpon 
[otarzea  again  obtained  the  cruwn.— (22)  Vo- 
MoifBa  IL,  aucceeded  Qotarxea  about  60.  Hia 
reign  waa  abort.— (23)  VoLoeBaaa  1.,  aon  of 
Vononea  II.  or  Artaoauua  IIL  Soon  after  hia 
acceaaion  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  be 
gave  to  hia  brother  Tiridatea.  He  carried  on 
war  with  the  Romana,  but  waa  defeated  by 
Domitina  Corbulo,  and  at  length  made  peace 
with  the  Romana  on  condition  that  Tiridatea 
should  receive  Armenia  aa  a  gift  from  the 
Roman  emperor.  Accordinglv  Tiridatea  came 
to  Rome  in  63,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the 
Armenian  crown.— ^)  Paooxob,  aucceeded 
Ilia  father  Voiogeaea  L,  and  waa  a  contempo 
rary  of  Domitian  and  TrfUan.— <26)  CH«>aaoKa 
or  Oaxoaa,  aucceeded  hia  brother  Pacorua 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Hia  conqueat 
of  Armenia  occasioned  tbe  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  atripped  it  of  many  of 
ita  provincea,  and  made  the  Parthiana  for  a 
time  aubject  to  Rome.  [Trajan ua.]  Upon 
the  death  of  Trnjnn,  in  a.d.  117,  Hadrian  re- 
linqniahed  the  conqneata  of  Tri^an,  and  made 
the  Enphratea,  aa  before,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Roman  empire.  — (25)  VoLooRaaa 
II.,  aucceeded  liia  father  Cbosruea,  and  reign- 
ed from  about  a.i>.  122  to  149.— (27)  VoLooa- 
exa  III.,  waa  defeated  bv  the  generals  of  the 
emperor  Verus,  and  purchased  peace  by  ceding 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romana.  From  this  time 
to  the  downfdll  of  the  Parthian  empire  there 
is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kinga.  The 
hut  king  of  Parthia  waa  AxTADAMua  IV.,  in 
whoae  reign  the  Peraiana  recovered  their 
long-loat  independence.  They  were  led  by 
Artaxerxea,  the  aon  of  Saaaan,  and  defeated 
the  Parthiana  in  three  great  battlea,  in  the 
laat  of  which  Artabanua  waa  taken  jorisoner 
and  killed,  a.i).  22ft.  Thns  ended  the  Parthian 
empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it  had  existed 
476  yeara.  The  Parthians  were  now  obliged 
to  Bubmlt  to  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  continued 
to  reign  tUl  a.d.  661. 
ARSAClA.    [Rhaoax.] 

ARSAClDAE  (-ftrum),  the  name  of  a  dy- 
nasty of  Parthian  kings.  [Absaorb.]  It  waa 
also  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian 
kings,  who  reigned  in  Armenia  f^om  b.o.  149 


Coin  of  PvtUaa  ArMddM. 
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to  A.i>.  428.  This  dynasty  was  fonDded  by 
Abtaxiab  I.,  who  was  related  to  the  Parthian 
Areacidae. 

ARSAMDsATA,  a  town  and  strong  fortress 
in  Armenia  MiO^'r,  between  the  Juiphrateti 
and  the  soarces  of  the  IHgris. 

ARSANlAS  (-ae),  -I  US  or  -US  (-1),  the 
name  of  two  rivers  of  Ureat  Anuenia. — (1) 
The  S.  arm  uf  the  Euphrates.  [Edpubates.] 
—(2)  A  small  otream  no  wing  W.  into  the  Eu- 
phrates near  Meliteue. 

ARSES,  N  A  USES,  or  OARSES,  yonngest 
son  of  king  Arttixerxes  111.  Ochus,  was  ral^ed 
to  the  Per.tiau  thnme  by  llie  eunuch  Bagoas 
after  he  hud  m)i8oued  Artaxerxes,  a. a  389,  but 
he  was  murdered  bv  Baguas  in  the  3d  vear  of 
bis  reign.  After  the  death  of  Arses,  Bagoas 
made  Darias  IlL  king. 

AR8IA  (-ae),  a  river  In  Istria,  forming  the 
boandury  between  Upper  Italy  and  lUyncum, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  iu 

ARSIA  8ILVA,  a  wood  m  Etraria  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  between  the  Tarquina 
and  the  Romans. 

ARSlNOE  (-C8).  (1)  Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a  concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  married  Lagns  while  t>he 
was  pregnant  with  Plol«^ny.— (2)  Daughter 
of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice ;  married  first  Ly- 
simachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  B.a  300 ;  2dly, 
her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  mur- 
dered her  children  by  Lysimnchns ;  and,  Sdly, 
her  own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphna  In 
279.  Thongh  ArsinoC  bore  Ptolemy  no  chil- 
dren, she  WHS  exceedingly  belovetf  by  him  ; 
he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called  a 
district  of  Egypt,  Arsinoiteek  after  her,  and 
honored  her  memory  in  various  ways.  — (3) 
Daughter  of  Lysimachns,  married  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphns  soon  after  his  accei^siou,  u.a 
2!S&  In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against 
her  namesake  [No.  2],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in 
love  with  her,  she  was  banished  to  Coptos,  in 
Upper  Egypt.  She  had  by  Ptolemy  three 
children,  Ptolemy  III.  Eversetes,  Lysimachn& 
and  Berenice.— (4)  Also  called  EcitrmcB  ana 
Clkopatka,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  IIL  Everge- 
tes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopa- 
tor,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
She  was  killed  by  order  of  her  husband.— (5) 
Danghter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  was  carriea 
to  Rome  by  Caesar  after  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria, and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  46,  She 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have 
her  put  to  death  in  41. 

ARSlNOB  (-OS),  the  name  of  several  cltie9, 
each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the  persons 
mentioned  above.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant were : — (1)  In  the  Nomos  Ileroiipoliles  in 
Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  HeroJtmlitee  or  W.  branch  of  the  Red 
sea  {Gulf  of  Snez)).  It  was  afterwards  called 
Cleopatra.— (2)  The  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
ArsinoTres  in  Middle  Ejjypt;  formerly  called 
C'nV-.rftdflopfills,  ft-om  its  being  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  crocodile. 

ARTAbINUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Hystaspea 
and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frecjuently  mention- 
ed in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes  aa  a 


wise  and  ftitnk  counselor.— (2)  An  Hyrcanian, 
commander  uf  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  aa- 
sas^inated  thin  king  iu  u.o.4(!5,  but  was  short- 
ly afiei  wards  killed  by  Artaxerxes.— <3)  Kings 
ofParthia.    [Absaoes.] 

1  ARTABAZUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Persian  general 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  served  under  M&rdo- 
nins  in  B.a  479,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Plaiaea.  he  fled  with  40,000  men 
and  reached  Asia  in  safety.— <2)  A  Persian 
general,  fuughl  under  ArUxerxes  II.,  and  Ar- 
laxerxes  III.,  and  Darius  III.  Codomannns. 
One  of  hid  daughters,  Barsin^  became  by  Al- 
exander the  mother  of  Uerculea. 

I     ARTABRI  (-drum),  a  Celtic  people  in  the 

'  N.W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Nerinm 
or  Celticum,  also  called  ArUbnun  after  them 
(C.  Finisterre). 

'  ARTAcE  (-es),  a  sea-port  town  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Cyzicus,  in  the  I*ropontia;  also  a 

:  moniitiiin  in  the  same  peninsula. 

I  ARTAcIE  (-es),  a  fountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Lacstrygones. 

I  ARTAEI  (-5rum),  was,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians. 
It  signifies  noHe^  and  appears,  in  the  form 
ArtOj  as  the  first  part  of  a  lai^e  number  of 
Persian  proper  names. 

i  ARTAPHERNCS  (-is).  (l)SonofHysta8- 
pes  and  brother  of  Darlns.  He  was  satrap 
of  Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt, 

r  K.O.  600.  See  Abistaookas.  —  (2)  Son  of  the 
former,  commanded,  along  with  Datls,  the 
Persian  army  of  Darius,  which  was  defeated 

\  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  D.a  490.    He  com- 
manded the  Lydiaiis  and  Mysiana  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  by  Xerxes  m  4S0. 
ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABAZES  (is).    (1) 

I  King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  succeeded  bis 
father  Tigraues.  He  betrayed  Antony  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthiaus  in  b.o.36u 
Antony  accordingly  Invaded  Armenia  iu  34, 
took  Artavhsdes  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to 

,  Alexandria.    He  was  killed  after  the  battle 

'  of  Actium  by  order  of  Cleopatra. — (2)  King 

I  of  Armenia,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  1, 
was  placed  noon  the  throne  by  Augustus,  but 
was  deposed  oy  the  Armenians.— (3)  King  of 

I  Media  Atropatene.  and  an  enemV  of  Arta- 

I  vasdes  L,  king  of  Armenia.    He  died  shortly 

I  before  b.o.20. 

I  ARTAXATA  (-drum),  or  -A  (-ae),  the  later 
capital  of  Great  Armenia,  built  by  Aruxias, 
under  the  advice  of  Hanuioal,  on  a  peninsnla, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Araxes.  After  being 
burned  by  the  Romans  under  Corbnlo  (lua 
^S),  it  was  restored  by  Tlrldates,  and  called 
Neroniana. 

ARTAXERXES  (-is),  the  name  of  4  Persian 
kingsw— (1)  Surnamed  LoNoiMAnuB,  ftom  his 
rieht  hand  being  longer  than  his  left,  sucoeed- 
ea  his  fat  her  Xerxes  I. ,  and  reigned  ii.a  464-428. 
He  carried  on  war  against  the  figyptians,  who 
were  assisted  in  their  revolt  by  the  Athenians. 
He  was  snccecded  by  his  son  Xerxes  II. — (2) 
Snmamed  Mnkmon,  ft"om  his  good  memory, 
succeeded  his  father,  Darlns  IT.,  and  reigned 
n.o.  405-860.  Respecting  the  war  between 
him  and  his  brother  C-yms,  see  Crare.  Tis- 
eaphemes  was  appointed  satrap  of  W.  Asia  in 
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the  place  orCynu,  and  waa  actlToly  engaged 
Id  ware  wiih  Uie  Greeks.  [Aoesilaus.]  At- 
taxerxes  had  to  carnr  oo  freqaeut  ware  with 
tribatarj  princes  ana  aatrape,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  make  themselTes  iudependenc.  Thus 
be  maintained  a  long  straggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprax,  from  38&  to  8T6 :  and  his  at- 
tempts to  recover  Egypt  were  nnsnccessftil. 
Towards  the  end  of  bui  reign  he  pat  to  death 
hia  eldest  eon  Darias,  whonad  formed  a  plot 
to  assassinate  hlro.  His  last  days  were  still 
ftirtber  embittered  by  the  nnnataral  conduct 
of  hisaon  Ochos,  who  caused  the  destruction 
of  two  of  his  brothers.  In  order  to  eecare  the 
Boccesiion  for  himaelL  Artazerxee  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  Ochas,  who  ascended  the  throne 
ODder  the  name  of  Artazerxes  IIL— <3)  Also 
called  Ooaus,  reigned  B.a  360-38a  By  the  aid 
ofhisOreekeenerals  and  mercenariee, he  re- 
cmiqaered  Phoenicia  and  Bgrpt  The  reins 
of  goTennent  were  eDtirelyin  the  hands  of 
tbe  eonach  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor  the  Rho- 
dian.  At  last  he  was  poisoned  by  Bagoas, 
aad  was  succeeded  by  his  yoangeet  son.  Aa- 
Btt.— (4)  The  foander  of  the  dynasty  of  the 

SAMAWroAK. 

ARTAXIAS  (-ae),  or  ARTAXSS  (-is),  the 
name  of  3  kings  of  Armenia.— (1)  The  founder 
of  tbe  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the 
Koerals  of  Antiocbos  the  Great,  but  revolted 
nom  him  aboat  b.o.  18a.  and  became  an  in- 
dependent Borereign.    Hannibal  took  refbge 
at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  and  he  superintend- 
ed tbe  building  of  Abtaxata,  the  capital  of 
Armenia.   Artaxias  was  conquered  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Antiochas  IV.  Epiph&nes,  about 
16QL— (2)  Son  of  Artaraades,  waa  pot  to  death 
by  his  own  sul^ects  in  b.o.  80,  and 
AQgoatus  placed  Tigranes  on  the 
throne.— (3)  Son  of  Polemon,  king 
of  Pontos,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Armenia  by  G^rmanicos,  in  ▲.!>. 
13.    He  died  about  80. 

ARTtMlDORUS  (-1).  a)  A  na- 
bre  of  Ephesui,  but  called  Daldl- 
sDos,  flmm  Daldis  in  Lydla,  his 
mother's  birthplace,  to  distinguish 
bim  from  the  geographer  Arteml- 
doroi.  He  lired  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Flos  and  M. 
AQrelios  (A.n.  138-180),  and  wrote 
•  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  in  5  books,  which  is  still 
ezUnt.— (2)  Also  of  Bphesus,  a 
Greek  geographer,  lived  about  B.a 
100.  An  abridgment  of  his  work 
was  made  by  Marcianus,  of  which 
part  is  still  extant. 

ARTfiMIS  (-is),  caned  DllNA 
(-te)  by  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  ac- 
count, she  was  the  daughter  of 
Zeos  (Jupiter)  and  Leto  (Latona), 
^d  was  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo, 
^rn  with  him  in  the  island  of 
I>eln6.  0)  Aritmia  a$  the  tister  0/ 
^polh  is  a  kind  of  female  Apollo, 
tbit  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity 
i]epresented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a  male  divinity.   As 


sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is,  like  her  brother, 
armed  witn  a  bow.  quiver,  and  arrows,  and 
sends  plagues  and  death  among  men  and  an- 
imals. Sndden  deaths,  but  mure  especially 
those  of  women,  are  deecrik>ed  as  the  effect  of 
her  arrows.  As  Apollo  waa  not  only  a  de- 
structive god,  but  also  averted  evilv,  so  Arte- 
mis likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided, 
like  Apollo,  with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more 
especially  the  protectress  of  the  young ;  and 
fn)m  her  watching  over  the  voung  of  females, 
she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  gixldess  of  the 
flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this  manner  she  also 
became  the  huntress  among  the  immortals. 
Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  nnmarried ;  she  is  a 
maiden-di vinitv  never  conquered  by  love.  She 
slew  Obion  with  her  arrows  because  he  made 
an  attempt  upon  her  chastity;  and  she  changed 
AoTAKoM  into  a  staff,  simply  because  he  bad 
seen  her  bathing,  with  her  brother  Apollo, 
she  slew  the  children  of  Niobs.  who  had  deem- 
ed her:«elf  snperior  to  Leto.  When  Apollo  waa 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  Sun  or  Helios, 
his  sister  was  looked  upon  as  Selond  or  the 
Moon.  Hence  she  is  represented  as  in  love 
with  the  fair  young  Bnuymion,  whom  she 
kissed  in  his  sleep :  out  this  legend  properly 
relates  to  Selund  or  the  Moon,  and  is  foreign 
to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  a  goddess  unmoved  by  love.— 
(2)  The  Arcadian  ArUmU  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshiped  as  such  in  Arca- 
dia in  very  early  times.  She  hunted  with  her 
nymphs  on  the  Arcadian  monntains,  and  her 
chariot  was  drawn  by  4  stags  with  golden 
antlers.    There  was  no  connection  between 


ArtMoU  (IMmi*),  Um  Hoatrwt. 
(MaMoa  CApltoUaon,  vol.  4,  ««t.  n.) 
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the  Arcadian  Artemis 
and  Apollo.— (3)  The 
Taurian  ArUvxiB.  There 
was  in  Taaris  a  goddeea, 
whom  the  Greeks  identi- 
fied with  their  own  Ar- 
temis, and  to  whom  all 
strangers  thrown  on  the 
coast  of  Taurie  were  sac- 
rificed. Iphigenia  and 
Orestes  brought  her  im- 
age from  thence,  and 
landed  at  Branron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess 
derived  the  name  of 
Branronia.  TheBranro- 
nian  Artemis  was  wor- 
shiped at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were 
Bconrged  at  her  altar  till 
it  was  besprinkled  with 
their  blood.— (4)  The  Ephenan  Artemis  was  a 
divinitT  tnUlly  distinct  from  the  Qreek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  was  an  ancient 
Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks 
found  established  in  Ionia  when  they  settled 
there,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Ar- 
temis. Her  image  in  the  niugniflceut  temple  of 
Bphesns  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 


ArtMik(piM«) 
•Ulred  for  Um  cImm. 


ADcfait  i«pr«MnUtloo  of  Diana  of  the  Kphoslaiis. 

^The  representations  of  the  Qreek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  difl'erent,  according  as  she  is 
represented  either  as  a  hnn tress  or  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon.   As  the  hnntress,  her  breast 


ArUmk  (Diana.) 

is  covered,  and  the  legs  np  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  cblamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  ar- 
rows, or  a  spear,  stags,  and  doss.  As  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  she  wears  along  rol>e  wQicb 
reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her 
head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the  cres- 
cent of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  ahe  often  ap- 
pears holding  a  torch. 

ARTfiMlSiA  (-ac).  (1)  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  aneen  of  Halicama^sns  in  Caria, 
accompaniea  Xerxes  In  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.o.  480)  greatly 
distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  fur  which  she  was  afterwards  highly 
honored  by  the  Persian  king. — ^)  Daughter 
of  Hecatomnns.  and  sister,  wife,  and  succes- 
sor of  the  Carian  prince  Mansolns,  reigned 
B.0. 852-860.  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  Mausdlns.  She  is  said  to  have  mix- 
ed his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink :  and  to  per- 
petuate his  memorv  she  built  at  Halicamas- 
sus  the  celebrated  monument,  MauMium, 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  tne  7  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  whose  name  subsequently 
became  the  generic  term  for  any  splendid  se- 
pulchral monument. 

ARTfiMlSlUM  (-1),  a  tract  of  conntir  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Buboea.  opposite  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
heion^ng  to  the  town  of  Hestlaea:  off  this 
coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fieet  of  Xerxes, 
B.a480. 

ARVERNI  (-«rum),  a  Gallic  people  In  Aqni- 
tania,  in  the  modem  Auvergne.  In  early 
times  they  were  the  most  powerfhl  people  In 
the  S.  of  Gaul :  they  were  defeated  ov  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabins  Maximns  in 
B.0. 181,  but  still  possessed  considerable  power 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58).  Their  capital  was 
NemoBsns,  also  named  Angustonemetnm  or 
Arvemi  on  the  El&ver  {AUier\  with  a  ciUdel, 
called  in  the  middle  ages  Clams  Mons,  whence 
the  name  of  the  modem  town,  CUmwrU, 

ARUNS  (-untls),  an  Btmacan  word,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  a  proper  name,  but 
perhaps  signified  a  younger  son  in  general. 
— (1)  Younger  brother  of  LQCumo,  i.  s.  L.  Tar- 
qninins  Prfocns.— (2)  Tonnger  brother  of  L. 
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Tuqidnins  Saperbas,  was  murdered  by  hla 
wife.— (3)  Toaoger  son  of  Tarqainiiie  8aper^ 
bos,  fell  in  combat  witb  Bratiu. 

ARZlNENB  (-^),  •  district  of  Armenia 
Ihjor,  boooded  on  tbe  S.  by  tbe  Tigris,  form- 
ed part  of  OosoTEirB. 

ASA19DER  (-dri).  (1)  Son  of  Pbilotaa, 
brother  of  ParraeDion.  and  one  of  the  gener- 
als of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  (b.o.  383)  he  obtained  Carta  for 
his  satrapy. —(2)  A  general  of  Phamaces  II., 
kJDff  of  fioiiponis,  whom  he  pat  to  death  in 
47,  m  hopes  of  obtaining  tbe  kingdom.  He 
was  coDflrmed  in  the  soyereiguty  by  Augnslua. 

ASBTSTAS  (-inim),  aLibyan  people,  in  the 
M.ofCyrenaica. 

ASCiLXPHUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Ares  (Mars) 
and  A«tjocb2,  led,  with  his  brother  lalmenos, 
tbe  Minyans  of  Orchomenns  against  Troy, 
and  was  slain  by  Delphobns.  —  (2)  Son  0/ 
Acheron  and  Gorgyra  or  Orphne.  When  Pluto 
gsTe  Per9eph6ne  (Proserpina)  permission  to 
return  to  tne  upper  world,  provided  she  had 
eaten  nothing,  AjBcalaphns  declared  that  she 
had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegrauAtc*  Phese- 
ph6D^  in  rerense,  changed  him  into  an  owl, 
Dy  sprinkling  him  with  water  l^om  the  river 
Phlegethon. 

ASCALGN  <-«Di8),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  be- 
tween Azcrtus  and  Gaxa. 

ASClKtA  (-«e).  Q)  In  Blthvnla.  a  great 
fresh-water  take,  at  tbe  E.  end  of  which  stood 
the  city  of  Nlcaea.--(9)  A  salt-water  lake  on 
tbe  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Pisidla. 

ABClNf  US  (-i),  son  of  Aeneas  bv  Creusa, 
accompanied  his  father  to  Italy.  Other  trn- 
ditioDs  gave  the  nmme  of  Ascanins  to  the  son 
of  Aeneas  and  Lavinia.  He  founded  Alba 
Longa,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
his  SOB  Silvinsi  Some  writers  relate  that  As- 
canins was  also  called  Has  or  Julus.  Tbe 
Kens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  iU  origin  from  Ju- 
las  or  Ascanins. 

ASC![BUROlUV  (-1:  A^burff^  near  MSr8)f  an 
tadeat  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

ASCLBPULDSS  (-is),  the  name  of  several 
phjsidana,  which  they  derived  ftom  the  god 
Aedepius  CABBOOi.APinB].  Tbe  most  celebra- 
ted was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to 
Borne  in  the  middle  of  the  first  centurv  b.o., 
where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 


flues  of  Samniuin.  near  which  the  Bomans 
were  defeated  by  Pyrrhns,  a.o.TSft. 

ASDRCBAL.    [Hasdbvjsal.] 

A8ELLI0  (-«nlf>),  P.  SEMPRONIUS  (-1), 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Afn- 
canns  at  Numantia,  ii.a  188,  wrote  a  Roman 
history  from  the  Punic  wara  inclusive  to  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi. 

ASIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Oceanns  andTethys, 
wife  of  lapetns,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, and  Epimethens.  According  to  some 
traditions,  the  continent  of  Asia  derived  Ita 
name  from  her. 

ASIA  (-ae),  in  tbe  poets  ASIS  (-Tdls),  one  of 
tbe  8  great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made 
of  the^nown  world.  It  was  first  uped  by  the 
Greeks  for  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  plains  watered  by  the  river 
Cnyster,  where  tbe  Ionian  colonists  first  set- 
tled ;  and  thence,  as  their  geographical  knowl- 
edge  advanced,  tnev  extended  it  to  the  whole 
country.  Tbe  southern  part  of  the  continent 
was  supposed  to  extend  mnch  farther  to  the 
E.  than  it  really  doen,  while  to  the  N.  and  N.B. 
part^  which  were  quite  unknown,  mnch  too 
small  an  extent  was  aseinied.  The  diiferent 
opinions  about  the  bounnai  ies  of  Asia  on  the 
aide  of  Africa  are  mentioned  under  AraiOA ; 
on  the  side  of  Euro|)e  the  boundary  was  form- 
ed by  the  river  Tanais  iI}on),  the  Panlns  Maeo<> 
tis  {Sea  ofAxf{f)f  Pnntus  Enxinns  {BUtek  Sea), 
Propontfs  {Sea  of  Marviora)^  and  the  Aegean 
{Arehipdago).-^The  most  general  division  of 
Asia  was  into  2  parts,  which  were  difl'erent  at 
different  times,  and  known  bv  different  names^ 
To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  river  Ha- 


Ivs,  the  eastern  Ixmndary  of  the  Lydlan  king- 
dom, formed  a  natnral  division  between  (J^ 
per  and  Lau?er  Aaia ;  and  afterwards  the  En- 


ASClilPlUS.    [AK8oux.Anua.] 

ASCOnIUS  PBDilNTJS  Q.  (-1),  a  Roman 
grammarian,  bom  at  PaUvlum  (Padua),  about 
aai,  and  died  in  his  86th  year  in  the  reign 
of  Doroitian.  He  wrote  a  valuable  Commen- 1 
tarv  on  tbe  speeches  of  Cicero,  of  which  we 
■till  possess  considerable  fragments. 

ASCltA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Boeotia  on  ML  He- 
licon, where  Heslod  'resided,  who  had  re- 
moved thither  with  his  father  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolia,  and  who  is  therefore  called  Aeeraetit. 

ASe&LUM(-i).  (l)Pio«injM,  the  chief  town 
of  Ptcennm,  and  a  Roman  mnntcipinm,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War 
(aaSO),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt.— (2)  Apu- 
wa,  a  town  of  Apolla  in  Daanla  on  tbe  con- 


phrates  was  adopted  as  a  more  natnral  bound- 
ary. Another  division  was  made  by  the  Tau- 
rus into  A  .intra  Tbtcrum,  t.e.  the  pnrt  of  Asia 
N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  Taurus,  and  A.  extra  Tuu- 
ruia,  all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  divi- 
sion ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not 
till  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A. 
Major  and  il.ilffVior.— (1)  Asia  Majob  was  the 
part  of  the  continent  B.  of  the  Tnnals,  the 
Snxine,  r*  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
Bnxine  tcrTrapezos  [Trebizond),  to  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  and  tne  Mediterranean :  thus  it  in- 
clnded  the  countries  of  Sarmatioa  Asiatica, 
with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  E..  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria,  Areola,  Bab- 
ylonia, Mesopoumia,  Assyria.  Media,  Busia- 
na,  Persis,  Ariana,  Hvrcanla,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sinae 
and  Serica ;  respecting  which,  see  the  several 
articles.— (2)  Asia  Mihob  {Anatolia)  was  the 
peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  boirad- 
ed  by  the  Bnxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean 
on  tne  N.,  W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
mountains  on  the  W  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  was  divided  into  Mysla, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.;  Lycia.  Pamphyl- 
ia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S. ;  Bithynia,  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  Pontua,  on  the  E. ;  and  Phrygia, 
Flsidia,  Oalatla,  and  Cappadocia.  in  the  cen- 
tre.—(3)  Asi  A  Pkopbia,  or  simply  Asia,  the  Ro- 
man province  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamns,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Bo- 
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mans  by  ArrAi-va  III.  (b.o.180),  and  the  Qreek 
citiee  on  the  W.  coa»t,  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, with  Rhodes.  It  iuclnded  the  districts 
of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Carta,  and  Phrygla;  and  was 
ffOTernea  at  first  by  propraetors,  afterwards 
by  proconsnls. 

ASINlRUS  (-1),  a  river  on  the  E.  side  of 
Sicily,  on  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Syracnsaus,  B.a418w 

AStNB  <-es).  (1)  A  town  In  Laconla  on  the 
eoast  between  Taenarnm  and  Gythlum.— (2) 
A  town  in  Argolis,  W.  of  Hermione,  was  built 
by  the  Dryopes,  who  were  driven  ont  of  the 
town  by  the  Argives,  after  the  first  Messenian 
war.  and  bnilt  No.  3.— (3)  An  important  town 
in  Messenla,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas,  on 
the  Messenian  gnli;  which  was  hence  also 
called  the  Asinaean  gait 

XSINIUS  GALLUSL    [Gallot.] 

iSlNlUS  POLUtO.    [PoLLio.3 

IsOPUS  <-i).  (1)  A  river  fiowing  thron^fh 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  the  Corinthian 
gnlC  The  god  of  this  river  was  son  of  Oce- 
anns  and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Bvadne,  Bu- 
1>oea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was  there- 
fore cal  led  A  aopis.  Aeacns,  the  son  of  Aegina, 
is  called  A9opiadeB.—{Zi  A  river  in  Boeotia, 
flowing  near  Plataeae,  and  falling  into  the 
Baboean  sea.— (3)  A  river  in  Thesiuil^,  rising 
in  M.  Oeta,  and  flowing  into  the  Maliac  gnlf 
near  Thermypolae. 

ASPARAGlUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium  in  Iliyria. 

ASPlSiA  (-ae).  (1)  The  Eider,  of  Miletns. 
daughter  of  Axiochns,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  Hetaerae.  She  came  to  Athens, 
where  she  gained  the  afllectionB  of  Pericles, 
not  more  by  her  beanty  than  by  her  hijgh 
mental  accomplishments.  Having  parted  with 
his  wife,  Pericles  lived  with  Aspasia  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  enemies  accased  As- 
pasia of  impiety,  and  it  required  all  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The 
house  of  Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 


and  waa  ftequented  even  by  Socrates.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  (B.a429),  Aapaaia  is  said 
to  have  attached  herself  to  one  Lysiclea.  a 
dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made  him  by 
her  instructions  a  first-rate  orator. — (2)  The 
Yonneer,  a  Phocuean,  daughter  of  Hermoti- 
mus,  me  fiivorite  concubine  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  subsequently  of  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  Cvrus  called  her  Aspasia  after 
the  misireM  of  Pericles^  her  previous  name 
having  been  Milto.  Danua,  son  of  Artaxerx- 
es,  having  fallen  in  love  with  her,  Artaxerxes 
made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Bcbatana, 
where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite. 

ASPENDUS  (-i),  a  flourishing  city  of  Pam- 
pbylia,  on  the  river  Eurymedon,  <K>  stadia 
ttoin  iu  mouth:  said  to  tiave  been  a  colony 
of  Argives. 

ASPHALTITSS  LACUS  or  MARE  MOR- 
TUUM,  the  neat  salt  lake  in  the  S.E.  of  Pal- 
estine, which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

ASPIS  (-Idle),  or  Clvpea  (-ae),  a  city  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded 
Dv  Agathocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Punic 
War  by  the  Romans. 

ASPLEDON  or  SPLEDON,  a  town  of  the 
Minyae  in  Boeotia,  on  the  river  Melas,  near 
Orchomenns. 

ASSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Chalddlcd  in  Kaoe- 
donia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

ABSACSNI  (-6mm),  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the 
rivers  Cophen  {Cabool)  and  Indus. 

ASSARXCUS  (-1),  king  of  Troy,  son  ofTros, 
father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mans, as  descendants  of  Aeneas,  are  called 
domtu  AsuaraeL 

ASSESUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Miletns, 
with  a  temple  of  Athdna  snmamed  AsaMa. 

ASSORUS  (-i),  a  small  town  in  Sicily  be- 
tween Bnna  ana  Agyrium. 

A8SUS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  the 
Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos ;  after- 
wards called  Apollonia;  the  birthplace  of 
Cleanthes  the  Stoic 

ASS'PRiA  (-ae).  (1)  The  country  properly 
so  called,  in  tne  narrowest  sense,  was  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia,  extending  along  the  E.  side  of 
the  Tigris,  which  divided  it  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W.  n>om  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and 
bounded  on  the  M.  and  E.  bv  M.  Niphates  and 
M.  Zagms,  which  separated  it  ft-om  Armenia 
and  Media,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana.  It 
was  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into 
the  Tigris  from  the  E. :  two  of  which,  the 
LycuB  or  Zabatus  (Oreat  ^6),  and  the  Capms 
or  Zabas  or  Anzabas  {Little  Zah\  divided  the 
country  into  three  parts:  that  between  the 
Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycus,  called  Atnria 
(a  mere  dialectic  variety  of  Assvria),  was 
probably  the  most  ancient  seat  or  the  mon- 
archy, and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
Nlnub:  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Ca- 
pms was  called  Adiabene ;  and  the  part  S.E. 
of  the  Caprus  contained  the  districts  of  Apol- 
loniatis  and  Sittacene.— (8)  In  a  wider  sensa 
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the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  country 
watered  by  the  fibphratee  and  the  TiKri*?  >o 
as  to  inclade  Mesopotamia  and  Babrionia.— 
(3)  B]r  a  Auther  extension  the  word  Is  used 
to  designate  the  Assyrian  Bmpire  in  iu  widest 
seoee.  It  was  one  of  the  first  great  sUtes 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  lu  reputed 
Ibnnder  was  Ninns,  the  builder  of  the  cap- 
ital city;  and  in  iu  widest  extent  it  Incladed 
the  conntries  Jost  mentioned,  with  Media, 
Pcrais,  Armenia,  Sjiia,  Phoenicia,  and  Pal- 
estine, except  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
fraitleM  expedition  or  Sennacherib  against 
Bgypt,  and  the  miracoloos  destmction  of  his 
armv  before  Jemeaiem  (sia  714),  so  weak- 
ened the  empire,  that  the  Medes  revolted  and 
formeA a sepanie  kingdom.  In  b.o.  600, Nine- 
veh was  taken,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  de- 
stroyed by  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media. 

ASTA  (-ae).  (1)  (Atti  in  Piedmont)  an  in- 
land town  of  Lignrla  on  the  Tanams,  a  Ro- 
man colony.— <2)  A  town  in  Uispania  Baetica, 
Bear  Gades,  a  Roman  colony. 

ASTlBORAS  (-aa)  and  ASTXPUS  (-1),  two 
rivers  of  Aethiopia,  having  their  sonrces  in  the 
highlands  of  ^oysstfnia,  and  nniting  to  form 
the  Nile.  The  land  Inclosed  by  them  was  the 
island  of  Msaoa. 

ASTlCUS  (-D,  a  celebrated  city  of  Bithy- 
nia,  on  the  Sintu  A9tactnu»^  a  bay  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  bnt  after- 
wards reeeived  fresh  colonists  from  Athens^ 
who  called  the  place  OIMo.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Lydmachns^bnt  was  rebailt  on  a  neigh- 
boring site  by  Nicomedes  L,  who  named  nis 
new  dty  Nioomkdia. 

ASTlPA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Hispania  Baetica. 

ASTlPUa    CAsTABOBAa] 

A8TARTS.    CAPBSoniTB  and  Stxia  Dka.] 

ASTfiRiA  (-ae),  or  ASTfiRll  (-es),  daugh- 
ter of  the  Titan  Coens  and  Phoebd,  sister  of 
Leto  (lAtona),  wife  of  Perses,  and  mother  of 
Hccite.  In  order  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Zeos  she  is  aaid  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
quail  for^),  and  to  have  thrown  herself 
down  from  heayen  into  the  sea,  where  she 
was  raetamorphoaed  into  the  islsnd  AaieHa 
(theisbmd  which  had  fallen  fW>m  heaven  like 
a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  called  Delos. 

ASTKRIS  (-idis),  or  ASTSRIA  <-ne),  a  small 
island  between  Ithaca  and  Cepballenia. 

A8TRABA  (-ae),  danehter  of  Zens  (Jup1> 
ter)  and  Themis,  and  goddess  of  Justice,  lived 
during  thegolden  sge  among  men ;  but  when 
the  wlcke£ieas  of  men  increased  she  with- 
drew to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
starv,  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Her  sister 
AidMNa  left  the  earth  along  with  her. 

ASTRAEUS  (-i),  a  Titan,  husband  of  Bos 
(Aurora),  and  fhtner  of  the  winds  and  the 
»Ur«.  Ovid  calls  the  winds  AttraH  (a^.) 
>Via^«Vthe  "  Astraean  brothers." 

ASTtfRA  (-ae),  a  river  in  Latium,  flowing 
between  Antium  and  Circell  into  the  Tyrrhe- 
iJao  Ks.  At  its  mouth  It  formed  a  small  Isl- 
ud,  with  a  town  upon  it,  also  called  Astnra, 
where  Cicero  had  an  estate. 

ASTOltES  (-nm),  a  warlike  people  in  the 
H.W.  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Castabri  and  vaccael,  on  the  W.  by  the  Qal- 


laed,  on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  Sb 
by  the  Vettones.  Their  chief  town  was  As- 
tnrlca  Augusta  {Attarga), 

ASTTAOBS  (-is),  son  of  Cyaxares,  last  king 
of  Media,  reigned  a.  a  604-069.  He  was  de- 
posed and  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  hla 
grandson  Cyrus.    For  detaila,  see  Cvaua 

ASTf  INAX  (-actis),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.  After  the  capture  of  Troy  the 
Greeks  hurled  him  down  from  the  walls,  that 
he  might  not  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

ASTTPJLLAEA  (-ae),  one  of  the  Sporades 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago. 


I  name  founded  1 


with  a  town  of  the  \ 
ihe  Megariaua. 

ASTtRA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Mysia,  N.W.  of 
Adramyttinm. 

iTlBtLUS  (-1),  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the 
parching  S.B.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at 
present  called  AUino  in  Apulia. 

ATABTRIS  or  ATABtRlUM  (-1),  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  8.W.  of  that 
island,  on  which  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Zens  Aubyrlus. 

ITAGIS.    [Anraais.] 

ITALANTA  (-ae).  or  iTlLAin'E  (-es). 
(1)  The  Areaiian  Atakmta,  was  a  daughter 
of  Insus  (lasion  or  lasius)  and  Clymeue.  She 
was  exposed  by  her  father  in  her  Inlhncy.  and 
was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Ar- 
temis (Disna).  After  she  had  grown  up  she 
lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew  the  centaurs 
who  pursued  her,  and  took  part  in  the  Caly« 
donian  hunt.  Her  father  subsequently  rec- 
ognized ber  as  his  daughter;  and  when  he 
desired  her  to  marry,  she  required  every  suit- 
or to  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race,  be- 
cause she  was  the  most  swift-footed  of  mor- 
tals If  he  conquered  her.  he  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  her  hand ;  if  he  was  conquered. 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  She  conquered 
many  suitors,  but  was  at  length  overcome  by 
MTIanlon  with  the  assistance  of  Apfarodli^ 
(Venuf).  The  goddess  had  given  him  8  gold- 
en M>p1es,  and  during  the  race  he  had  crop- 
ped them  one  after  the  other ;  their  beauty 
charmed  Atalanta  so  much  that  she  could  not 
abstain  from  gathering  them,  and  Milanlon 
thus  gained  the  goal  before  her.  She  accord- 
ingly became  his  wife.  They  were  subse- 
quently both  metamorphosed  into  lions,  be- 
cause thev  had  profaned  bv  their  embraces 
the  racrea  grove  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).— (2)  The 
Boeotkm  Atalanta.  The  same  stories  are  re- 
lated of  her  as  of  the  Arcadian  Atalanta,  ex- 
cept that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Schoenns,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hi ppomenes.  Her  foot- 
race is  tran^rred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus. 
and  the  sanctuary  profaned  was  a  temple  or 
Cybele,  who  metamorphosed  them  into  lions, 
and  yoked  them  to  her  chnriot. 

XtALANTS  (-es),  a  town  of  Macedonia  on 
the  Axins. 

ATXRANTES  (-um),  a  people  in  the  E.  of 
Ubys,  between  the  Garamantes  and  Atlantee. 

ITARNEUS,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mvsia, 
opposite  to  Lesbos ;  a colonvof  the  Chiana ; 
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the  residence  of  the  tyrant  Hermias,  with 
whom  ArietoUe  resided  Bome  time. 

ITAX  (-Acis:  Aude),  originally  caUed  Nar- 
bo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  riaing  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  by  Narbo  Manias 
into  the  Lacns  Rnbresna  or  Kabrensia,  which 
is  connected  with  the  sea. 

Its  (-€s),  daughter  of  Eris  or  Zens  (Jnpl- 
ter).  was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led 
both  gods  and  men  into  rash  and  inconsider- 
ate actions. 

AT8IUS  CXPITO.    [Capito.] 

XTELLA  (-ae :  ^1  versa),  a  town  in  Campa- 
nia between  Capua  and  Neapolis.  oriffiually 
inhabited  by  the  Oscans,  afterwards  a  Koman 
mnnlclpiom  and  a  colony.  Atella  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  Atellanae  FabtUae,  or  Oscan 
farces,  which  toolc  their  name  trom  this  town. 

ATBRNUM  (-1:  /^scara),  a  town  in  central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  month  of  the 
river  AternuB,  wss  the  common  harbor  of  the 
Vestini,  Marmdni,  and  Pelignl. 

ATBRNUa    [Atxenum.] 

ITESTE  <-6s :  EtU).  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 

XTHICUS  (-1),  a  town  in  LyncesUs  in  Mac- 
edonia. 

ATHAMXNIA  (-ae),  a  monntainons  conn- 
try  in  the  S.  of  Epirua,  on  the  W.  aide  of  Pin- 
dus,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Athamaues  were  a  Thessalian  people, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Lapithae. 

ATHIMAS  (-antls),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  and  king  of  Orchomenns  in  Boeotla. 
At  the  command  of  Hera  (Juno),  Athamas 
married  Nenheld,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiei- 
ther  of  Phrlxus  ana  He113.  [Phbixits.]  But 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot 
Learchus  and  Mellcertes.  Having  thus  in- 
curred the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  NephelS, 
Athamas  was  Bei2ed  with  madness,  and  in 
this  state  killed  his  own  son,  Learchus.  Ino 
threw  herself  with  Melicertes  into  the  sea, 
and  both  were  changed  into  marine  deities, 
Ino  becoming  Lencothea,  and  Melicertes  Pa- 
laemon.  Athamas,  as  the  mnrderer  of  his 
son.  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotla,  and  set- 
tled in  Thessaly.'— Hence  we  have  Athofmanr 
tkddea  (-a«),  son  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Palaemon  ; 
and  AtrumafUU  (-Wis),  daughter  of  Athamas, 
i.e.Helle. 

XTHXNiOlA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ilergetes  in  Hispania  Tarracnnensis. 

ATHENA  (-ae),  or  ATHENE  (-es),  called 
MiNERVA  by  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She  is  fre- 
gnently  called  Pallas  Athena^  or  simply  PalUu, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and 
Metis.  Before  her  birth  Zeus  swallowed  her 
mother ;  and  Athena  afterwards  sprung  forth 
firom  the  head  of  Zens  with  a  mighty  war- 
shout  and  in  complete  armor.  As  her  father 
was  the  most  powerful  and  her  mother  the 
wisest  amone  tne  gods,  so  Athena  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  a  goddess  in  whom  ]>ow- 
er  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended. 
She  appears  as  the  preserver  of  the  state  and 
of  every  thing  which  gives  to  the  state  strength 


Athen*  (Minerva). 
(Prom  a  Statue  In  tb«  powMdon  of  Mr.  Hofw.^ 

and  prosperity.— As  the  protectress  of  agri- 
culture, Athena  is  represented  ss  creating  the 
olive-tree  (see  below).  Inventing  the  plow  and 
rake,  etc  She  was  tne  patroness  ofboth  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts,  such  as  weaving.  [See 
AaAOHNK.]  Later  writers  make  her  the  god- 
dess of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  As  the 
patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  maintained 
the  authority  of  law  and  order  in  the  ooarta 
and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  She  was  be- 
lieved to  have  instituted  the  ancient  conrt  of 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  She  also  protect- 
ed the  state  fh)m  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a  warlike  divinity. 
In  the  war  of  Zeus  against  the  slants,  she 
buried  Encelndns  under  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  slew  Pnllas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided 
with  the  Greeks.  As  a  goddess  of  war  she 
nsuallv  appears  in  armor,  with  the  aesis  and 
a  golden  staff.  In  the  centre  of  her  breast- 
plate or  shield  appears  the  head  of  Mednsa, 
the  Gorgon.  She  is  represented,  as  a  virgin- 
divinity,  whose  heart  is  inaccessible  to  the 
passion  of  love.  Tiresias  was  deprived  of 
sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the  bath ;  and 
Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  who  had  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight.  Athena  was  worshiped  in  all  parts 
of  Greece.  She  was  especially  the  protecting 
deity  of  Athens  and  Attica.  The  tale  ran 
that  in  the  reisn  of  Cecrops  both  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  Athena  cont^ded  for  the  poa- 
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AUmda  (MliiarTa).    (BtftoU,AdiiunD<U,pI.4l.) 


•eselon  of  Athens.  The  gods  resolred  thst 
whicherer  of  them  prodaMd  s  ^ft  mo«t  ose- 
fol  to  mortals  should  have  possession  of  the 
land.  Poseidon  strnck  the  eroaud  with  his 
trident,  and  straightway  a  Dorse  sppeared. 
Athena  then  pUuied  the  olive.  The  gods 
thereopon  decaeed  tliat  the  olive  was  more 
naefol  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the 
citT  to  the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  called 
Athenae.  At  Athens  the  mnffniflcent  festival 
of  the  PianathenoBa  was  celeorated  in  honor 
of  the  goddess.   At  this  festival  took  place  the 

Sand  procession  which  was  represented  on 
e  friexe  of  the  Parthenon.  Respecting  her 
worship  in  Italv,  see  M  iht.uxa.  Tbe  owl,  ser- 
pent, cock,  and  ulive-tree  were  sacred  to  her. 
ATHS:>7AE  (-irarn:  Atfuma),  the  capital  of 
Attica,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  between 
the  small  rivers  Cephissus  on  the  W.  and  Ills- 
sus  on  the  E.,  the  latter  of  which  flowed 
through  the  town.  The  most  ancient  part  of 
it,  the  AcrofMia,  is  said  to  have  been  built  bv 
the  mythical  Cecrops,  but  the  city  itself  b 


said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Theseus,  who 
united  the  IS  independent  states  or  towuships 
of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  msde  Athens 
its  capluL  The  city  was  burned  by  Xerxes 
in  B.a  490,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under  the 
administration  of  Themislocles,  and  was 
adorned  with  public  buildings  by  Cimon,  and 
especially  by  Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.o.440- 
4^)  it  reached  its  greatettt  splendor.  Its 
beautv  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  public  build- 
ings, for  the  private  houses  were  mostly  in- 
significant, and  its  streets  badly  laid  out.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  it 
contained  10,000  houses,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  18  inhabitants  to  a  house,  would  give  a 
population  of  180,000,  though  some  writers 
moKe  the  inhabitants  as  manv  as  180.000. 
Under  the  Bomann,  Athens  continued  to  be  a 
great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained  many 
privileges  and  immunities  when  the  south  of 
Greece  was  formed  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  It  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture 
by  Sulla,  B.a  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many 
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of  its  privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also 
doling  the  early  oentnries  of  the  Christian 
era,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  leaminff ;  and 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
sons  to  Athens,  as  to  a  Uuirersity,  for  the 


laree  snms  of  monej  apon  beaotlQring  the  city 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Anrelios. — Athens  consist- 
ed of  two  distinct  parts :  L  The  City,  properly 
so  called,  divided  into,  1.  The  Upper  City  or 
Acropolis,  and,  2.  The  Lower  City,  snrroanded 


completion  of  their  edncation.  Hadrian,  who 
was  very  partial  to  Athens,  and  freqnentlv 
resided  in  the  city  (a.i>.  129-188),  adorned  it 
with  many  new  bnildingv.  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Herodes  Atticos,  who  spent 


with  walls  by  Themistocles.  IL  The  8  har- 
bor towns  of  Piraeus,  Mnnychia,  and  Phal€- 
mm,  also  sarronnded  with  walls  by  Themis- 
tocles, and  connected  with  the  city  by  means 
of  the  Umg  loolls,  bnUt  under  the  administra- 
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3  separate  iemplea.  one  of  Aihena  Pulias,  or 
the  ^'  ProtectresB  of  the  State,*'  the  Erechthd- 
am  proper,  or  aancCoary  of  Brechthens,  and 


tion  of  Pericles.   The  Iodk  walls  consisted  of  | 
the  wall  to  Fhatemm  on  the  B.,  35  stadia  long  i 
{aboot  4  milee).  and  of  the  wall  to  Piraeos  on  < 
the  W^  40  atadJa  long  (aboat  M  miles) :  be- 
tween  these  two,  at  a  short  distance  flrom  the 
latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was 
erected,  thoa  making  2  walls  leading  to  the 
Piraeofl,  with  a  narrow  passage  between  them. 
The  entire  drcait  of  the  walb  was  174f  stadia  | 
(nearly  S  mile«),  of  which  48  stadia  (nearly  ', 
6^  miles)  belonged  to  the  dty,  75  stadia  (»i  , 
milee)  to  tiie  long  walls*  and  6ft^  stadia  (7  miles)  I 
to  PiraeoB,  Monychia,  and  Phaldrom.  — The 
Acrtmolia,  also  called  Ceeropia  from  its  re-  | 
pa  ted  founder,  was  a  steep  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  about  180  feet  high,  1150  feet 
long,  and  SOO  broad.    On  the  W.  end  of  the 
Acropolia,  where  access  is  alone  practicable, 
were  the  mjuniiilcent  PtopyUua,  or  "the  En- 
trances,'' bofit  by  Pericles.    The  sammit  of 
the  Acropolis  was  covered  with  temples,  stat- 
nes  of  bronxe  and  marble,  and  Tarions  other 
works  of  art.    Of  the  temples,  the  grandest 
was  Che  PartMami^  sacred  to  the  ''virgin " 
goddeae  Athena ;  and  N.  of  the  Parthenon 
waji  the  magniflcent  ISreehthiwn,  containiug 
f» *-  a 1 ,  A  -ijgnu  Polias,  or 

'  the  Erechth^ 

-^—j  — ^ ^rcchthens,  and 

the  Pandroeium,  or  sanctaary  of  Pandroeos, 
the  daaghter  of  Cecrops.  Betweea  the  Par- 
thenon and  Brechtb4nro  was  the  colossal  stat- 
ne  of  Athena  Pronuichos,  or  the  "  Fighter  in 
the  Front,**  whose  helmet  and  sp«sr  was  the 
t&rst  oltiect  on  the  Acropolis  visiole  flrom  the 
flea.  The  lower  city  was  bnilt  in  the  plain 
round  the  Acropolis,  hot  this  plain  also  con- 
tained several  hills,  especially  in  the  &W. 
part. 

XTHBNAETTX  (-i).  In  general  a  temple  or 
place  sacred  to  Athena  (Minerva).  The  name 
was  specially  given  to  a  school  founded  by 
tile  emperor  Hadrian  at  Borne  about  a.i>.  133, 
for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientillc 
studies. 

XTHSNABUS  (-i),  a  learned  Orcek  gram- 
marian, of  Naacratts  in  Egypt,  lived  about 
A.z>.  880,  first  at  Alexandria,  ana  afterwards  at 
Bome.  His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deip- 
fUMiopkittae^  1  e.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned, 
consisting  of  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes, 
of  extracts  from  the  ancient  writers,  and  of 
discossions  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, especially  on  gastronomy.  Athenaens 
represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend 
Timocrates  a  foil  account  of  the  conversation 
at  a  banquet  in  Borne,  at  which  Oalen,  the 
physician,  and  Ulpian,  tae  Jurist,  were  among 
the  guests. 

XTH8N5D5BU8(-i).  W  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  sumamed  CoanvLio,  was  keeper 
of  the  liorary  at  Pergamns,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Bome,  wMre  he  lived  with  M.  Cato, 
at  whose  house  he  died.  —  (2)  Of  Tarsus, 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  sumamed  Canamites, 
fhira  Cans,  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of  his 
fether.  He  taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epims, 
where  the  young  Octavius  (sub^eqnentlv  the 
emperor  Augustus)  was  one  of  his  disciples. 
He  accompanied  the  latter  to  Bome,  and  be- 
came one  of  hli  intimate  fHends. 


ITHSSIS  (-Is:  Adige  or  AtscA),  rises  in  the 
Bhaetian  Alps,  receives  the  ATlGIS  {Eimch). 
flows  through  Upper  luly  past  Verona,  and 
fUls  into  the  Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

ATHOS  {DaU  Ath5 :  Aee,  Ath5n  and  AthA ; 
AU.  Ath6),  the  mountainous  peninsula,  also 
called  ActC>,  which  projecu  from  Chalcidlce  In 
Macedonia.  At  its  extremity  it  rises  lo  the 
height  of  6849  feet ;  the  vovage  round  it  was 
so  dreaded  by  mMiners  that  Xerxes  had  a 
canal  cut  through  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  to  af- 
ford a  passage  to  his  fleet  The  isthmus  is 
about  \\  miles  across ;  and  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  capal  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day.  The  peninsala  contained  several  flour- 
ishing cities  in  antiquity,  and  Is  now  studded 
with  numerous  monasteries,  cloisters,  and 
chaoels.  In  these  monasteries  some  valua- 
ble MS8.  of  ancient  authors  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

ATlA,  mother  of  Avoustus. 

XTILIUS  BfiOt^LUS.    [Baoinuvs.] 

ITINA  (-ae:  Atina),  a  town  of  the  Yolsd 
in  Latium,  afterwards  a  Boman  colony. 

ATINTlNES  (-nm),  an  Bpirot  people  in 
Hlyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 

ATLANTtCITM  MlBB.  [Ookavus.] 
ATLANTIS  (-Idis),  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  a  great  island  W.  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  in  the  ocean,  opposite  Mount  Atlas ; 
it  possessed  a  numerous  population,  and  was 
adorned  with   ever^  beauty;   its  powerfal 

Srioces  invaded  Afnca  and  Europe,  out  were 
efeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies: 
its  inhabitants  afterwards  became  wicked  ana 
impious,  and  the  island  was  in  consequence 
swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  in  a  day  and  a 
niebt.  This  legend  is  given  by  Plato  in  the 
Timaeus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  related  to 
Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Canary 
Islands,  or  the  Azores,  which  perhaps  were 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  legend;  but  some  modem  writ- 
era  regard  it  as  indicative  of  a  vsgne  belief 
in  antiquity  in  the  existence  of  the  W.  hemi- 
sphere. 

ATLAS  (-antis),  son  of  lapetus  and  ClymS- 
nd,  and  brother  of  Prometbeas  and  Epime- 
theus.  He  made  war  with  the  other  Titans 
upon  Zens  (Jupiter),  and,  being  conquered, 
was  condemneo  to  bear  heaven  on  his  bead 
and  hands.  The  myth  seems  to  have  arisen 
fkom  the  idea  that  lofty  moufttains  supported 
the  heaven.  Another  tradition  relates  that 
Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and  asked  for  shelter, 
which  was  reftised,  whereupon  Persens,  by 
means  of  the  head  of  Medasa,  changed  him 
into  M.  Atlas,  on  which  rented  heaven  with 
all  its  sUrs.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  the 
Pleiades  by  Pleidnd  or  by  Hespcris ;  of  the 
Hyades  and  Hesperides  by  Aethra ;  and  of 
Oenomaus  and  Maia  bv  SterftpS.  Di5nd  and 
Calypso,  Hvas  and  EfesperuK,  are  likewise 
called  his  childnn.—Atlanadde^  a  descend- 
ant of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury,  his  grandson 
by  Maia,  and  Hermaphrodltus,  son  of  Mer- 
cury.—ilflan/tos  and  AtkmtiB,  a  flsmale  de- 
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icendant  of  Atlas,  especially  one  of  the  Ple- 
iads and  Hyads. 


Atlat.    (From  th*  Fatdom  coHkUod  now  at  Naplw.) 


ATLAS  MONS  was  the  general  name  of 
the  great  moan  tain  range  which  covers  the 
snrface  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Oreat  Desert  (Sahara)  on  the  N. 
and  S.f  and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Syriis 
on  the  W.and  B. 

ATOSSA  (-aej,  daughter  of  Cyms.  and  wife 
snccesi>ively  of  her  brother  Camoyses,  of 
Sroerdis  the  Msfi^n,  and  of  Darius  Hv^tAspis, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Xerxes. 

ATRAE  (-arum),  or  HATRA  (-ae),  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  on  a  high  monntain  in  Meso- 
potamia, inhabited  by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

ATRAX  (-4ci8),  a  ;own  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  Inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebl,  so  call- 
ed from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of  Peneiis 
and  Bnra,  and  father  of  Caenens  and  Hippo- 
damala.  Hence  Caenens  is  called  Atrdelctes, 
and  HippodamTa  Atrdcis. 

ATRSBXTES  (-nm),  a  people  in  Qallia  6e1- 
gica,  In  the  modem  Artow.  which  is  a  corrnp- 
tlon  of  their  name.  Their  capital  was  Ne- 
metocenna  or  Nemetacnm,  snbseqnently  Atre- 
bati,  now  Arraa.  Part  of  them  crossed  over 
to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Thames,  In  Oa/ordsAtrs  and 
Berkshire. 

ATRBUS  (-^58,  ilf  or  el),  son  o(  Pelops  and 
Hippodamla,  grandson  of  Tantalns,  and  broth- 
er of  Thyestes  and  Nicippd.  [Pelops.]  He 
was  first  married  to  Cle<»ln,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Pllgthenes :  then  to  Adro- 
pd,  the  widow  of  his  son  PliHthenes,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Agamemnon,  Menelnu8,  and 
Anazlbia,  either  by  Pllsthenes  or  by  Atreus 


[Aoamkmkom]  ;  and  lastly  to  PelopU,  the 
daughter  of  his  bn>ther  Thyestes.  The  tragic 
fate  of  the  house  of  Pelops  afforded  materials 
to  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  In  coneeqnence 
of  the  murder  of  their  half-brother  Chrysip- 
pns,  Atrens  and  Thyestes  were  obliged  to 
take  to  flight ;  they  were  hospitably  received 
at  Mycenae ;  and,  after  the  aeath  of  Burys- 
thens,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae.  Thy- 
estes seduced  A&ropd,  the  wife  of  Atrena,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  bis  brother ; 
from  his  place  of  exile  he  sent  rlisthenes,  the 
son  of  Atreus,  whom  he  had  brought  up  a» 
his  own  child.  In  order  to  slay  Atreus;  but 
Pllsthenes  fell  by  the  hands  of  Atreus,  who 
did  not  know  that  he  was  his  own  son.  In 
order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus,  pretending  to 
be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled  him  to 
Mycenae,  killed  his  two  sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  un- 
wittinely  partook  of  the  horrid  meaL  Thy- 
estes fled  with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed 
Atrens  and  his  house.  The  kingdom  of  Atrens 
was  now  visited  by  fitmine,  and  the  oracle  ad- 
vised Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes.  Atrena, 
who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to  king 
Thesprotus,  where  he  married  his  third  wife, 
Pelopia.  the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom 
Atrens  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Thespro- 
tus. Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  chilo  by 
her  own  father.  This  child,  Aegistbua,  after- 
wards slew  Atrens,  because  tjie  latter  had 
commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  Cather,  Thy- 
estes.   [Akgistbus.] 

ATR7A.    CAdbia.] 

ATRIDBS  or  ATRTDA  (-ae),  a  descendant 
of  Atreus,  especially  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus. 

ATR5PXTENB  (-es),  or  Media  Atropatia, 
the  N.W.  part  uf  Media,  a^acent  to  Armenia, 
named  after  AtropAtes,  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  having  been  made  its  governor  by 
Alexander,  founded  there  a  kingdom,  which 
long  remained  independent. 

ATROPOS.    [MoiRAK.] 

ATTA  (-ae),  T.  QUINTIU8  (-i),  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  died  b.o.  78.  His  surname  Atta 
was  given  him  fh)m  a  defect  in  his  feeL  His 
plays  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. 

ATTXLIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of  Lydia,  tor- 
merly  called  Agrolra.— (2)  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia,  founded  by  Attains  II.  Phila- 
delphns,  and  subdued  by  the  Romans  nnder 
P.  Servilins  Isauricns. 

ATTALUS  (-i),  king  of  Pergamns.  (I)  Son 
of  Attains,  a  brother  of  Philetaerus,  succeeded 
his  consin  Eiimenes  I.,  and  reigned  blo.  £41- 
197.  He  took  part  wiin  the  Romans  against 
Philip  and  the  Achaeans.  He  was  a  wise  and 
just  prince,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  pat- 
ronage of  literature.  —  (2)  Sumamed  PHn.A- 
DKi.rBcs,  2d  son  of  Attains,  succeeded  his 
brother  Enmenes  II.,  and  reigned  150-188. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans, 
and  he  also  enconraged  the  arts  and  sciences. 
—(3)  Snrnamed  PniLOMrroa,  son  of  Enmenes 
II.  and  Stratonice,  sncceeded  his  uncle  At- 
tains II.,  and  reigned  188-133.  In  his  will,  he 
made  the  Romans  his  heirs;  but  bis  king* 
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dom  vu  claimed  hj  Arlstonicos.  LAustoki- 
or».] 
ATTHIS  or  ATTIS.  [Attioa.] 
ATTlCA  (-ae),  a  diyivion  of  Greece,  has 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  whicn  are 
washed  by  the  Aegaeao  sea,  while  the  third 
is  separated  ft-om  Boeotia  od  the  N.  by  the 
momitatiis  Cithaerun  and  Paraes.  Megaria, 
which  boonds  it  on  the  N.W.,  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Attica.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
AeU  and  AeUee^  or  the  *'coastland"  [Aotx], 
from  which  the  later  form  AUiea  is  said  to 
have  been  derived.  According  to  tradition  it 
derived  its  name  from  A  tthUf  the  daughter 
of  the  mythical  kine  Cranaos;  and  it  is  not 
impoasible  that  AU^ca  may  contain  the  root 
Attoi  Ath  which  we  find  in  AtlhU  and  iieA«- 
no.  Attica  is  divided  by  many  ancient  writ^ 
era  into  3  districts.  1.  The  Highlands,  the  N.K 
of  the  conntry.  S.  The  Plain,  the  N.W.  of 
the  conntrv,  inclading  both  the  plain  ronnd 
Athens  and  the  plain  round  Elensis,  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Zoster.  8.  The 
8ea-<aaat  Distiet^  the  S.  part  of  the  conntry, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Snnium.  Be- 
sides thi»>e  8  divlifions  we  also  read  of  a  4th, 
Tks  Midland  District,  still  called  Mwt^ia,  an 
nndnlating  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fertile : 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for  grow- 
ijf%  com :  out  it  produces  olives,  flgs,  and 
grapes,  especially  the  2  former,  in  great  per- 
fection. The  conntrv  is  dry;  the  chief  nver 
Is  the  CephiR«as,  rising  in  Fames  and  flow- 
ing through  the  Athenian  plain.  The  abun- 
dance of  wild  flowers  in  the  country  made  the 
honey  of  M.  Hvmettus  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiqoity.  Excellent  marble  was  obtained  trova 
the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  N.E.  of  Athens, 
and  a  considerable  supply  of  silver  ttom  the 
mines  of  Laurium  near  dunium.  The  area  of 
Attica,  including  the  Island  of  Salnmis,  which 
belnneed  to  it,  oonUlned  between  700  and  800 
square  miles ;  and  its  population  in  Its  flour- 
isning  period  was  probably  about  600,000,  of 
which  nearly  fonr-flfths  were  slaves.  Attica  is 
•aid  to  liave  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pe- 
lasgiana.  Its  most  ancient  political  division 
was  into  19  independent  states,  attributed  to 
Caomops,  who  according  to  some  legends  came 
from  Egypt.  Subsequently  Ion,  the  grandson 
of  Hellen,  divided  the  people  into  4  tribes, 
QtltontM,  HopUteB,  Arffodft,  and  Aegieores; 
and  Thesena,  who  united  the  IS  independent 
states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body,  and 


made  Athens  the  capital, 
again  divided  the  natlou 
Into  3  classes,  the  Eupatri- 
doe,  Oeomort,  and  Demi' 
wrgL  Cllsthenes  (B.a  010) 
abolished  the  old  tribes 
and  created  10  new  ones, 
according  to  a  geograph- 
ical division :  these  triiNW 
were  subdivided  into  174 
demi  or  townships. 

ATTtCUS  HERODES, 
TiBBRlUS  CLAUDIUS, 
a  celebrated  Greeic  rheto- 
rician, born  about  a.d.  104, 
at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He 
taught  rhetoric  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome. 
The  fhture  emperors  M.  Anrelius  and  L.Vems 
were  among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pins 
raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  143.  He  pos- 
sessed Immense  wealth,  a  great  part  of  wnich 
he  spent  In  embellishing  Athens.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  76,  in  180. 

ATTICUS,  POMPONIUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
eques,  bora  at  Rome.  b.o.  109.  His  pruper 
name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius,  the 
brother  of  his  mother,  wus  ^.  Caecilius  Pom- 
ponianus  Alticns.  His  surname,  Aiticus,  was 
fl[lven  him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in 
Athens,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Greelc  language  and  literature.  He  kept 
aloof  from  all  political  affairs,  and  thus  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties  His  chief  friend  was 
Cicero,  whose  correspondence  with  him,  be- 

5 inning  in  68  and  continued  down  to  Cicero's 
eath,  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at  Bu- 
throtum  in  Epiras,  In  which  place,  as  well  as 
at  Athens  and  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,  enniged  in  literary  pnrsniis 
and  commercial  undertakings.  He  died  In 
B.a  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  voluntary  starva- 
tion, when  he  found  that  he  was  attacked  by 
an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilla  bore  him 
only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pomponla  or  Cae- 
cilia,  who  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrip- 
pa.  The  sister  of  Atticns,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  ora- 
tor. In  philosophy  Atticns  belonged  to  the 
Epicurean  sect. 

ATTlLA  (-ae),  a  king  of  the  Huns,  reigned 
A.D.  434-453.  Such  terror  did  he  Inspire  In 
the  ancient  world  that  he  was  called  "  the 
Scourge  of  God.**  His  career  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  The  flrst  (A.n.  445-460)  con- 
sists of  the  ravage  of  the  Eastern  empire  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
second  of  his  invasion  of  the  Western  em- 
pire (450^152).  He  took  Aquileia  in  452,  after 
a  siege  of  3  months,  but  ne  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  Inter- 
view with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  He  died  in 
453,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful eirl,  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel. 

ATTIUS.    [Aooius.] 

ATTIUS  or  ATTUS  NAVlUS.    [NAvrus.] 

XrtJRUS  (-1 :  Adour),  a  river  in  Aqultanla, 
rising  in  the  Pyrenees  and  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 
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ITYS  or  ATTY8  (-T6fl).  (1)  A  beantiftil 
ehepberd  of  Pbrygia,  beloved  by  Cvbele.  Hav- 
ini;  proved  anfaiihAiI  to  tbe  goddess,  be  wm 
tbrown  by  ber  into  a  state  of  madness,  and 
was  cbanged  into  a  flr-tree.— (2)  A  Latin  cbief, 
flrom  wbom  tbe  Atla  Oens  derived  its  origin, 
and  trom  wbom  Angastas  was  l)elieved  to  be 
descended  on  bis  motber*8  side. 

AUFlDSl^A  (-ae),  a  town  in  Samninm  on 
tbe  river  Sagrus. 

AUFIDUS  (i-),  tbe  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
flowins  witb  a  rapid  carreot  into  tbe  Adriatic 
Vennsia,  tbe  birtbplace  of  Horace,  was  on  tbe 
Aafldas. 

AUOS  (-«fl),  or  AUOIA  (-ae),  danehter  of 
Alens  and  Nearea,  was  a  priestess  ofAtbena, 
and  mother  by  Hercnles  of  Telepbos.  [Tklb- 
PBcs.]  She  afterwards  manned  Tentbraa, 
king  of  tbe  Mysians. 
AUQfiAS  or  AUQiAa  [Hkeoulkb.] 
AUGlLA  (-drum),  an  oasis  in  tbe  Great 
Desert  of  Africa,  10  days'  Jonrney  W.  of  tbe 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  abounding  in  date  palms. 

AUGUSTA  (-ae),  tbe  name  of  several  towns 
founded  ov  colonized  by  Augustus.    Of  these 
one  of  tbe  most  important  was  Augusta  Pkak- 
Toxf  A  {Aoata).  a  town  of  tbe  Salassi  in  Upper 
Italy,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Graian  and  Pennine 
Alps.    The  modem  town  still  contains  many 
Roman  remains :  the  most  important  of  whicn 
are  tbe  town  gates  and  a  triumphal  arch. 
AUGUST5B0NA.    CTrioabsks.] 
AUGUSTODtmUM.    [Bibbaot*.] 
AUGUSTONKMfiTUM.    CAbvic»ni.] 
AUGUSTtJLUS,  ROmCLUS  (i),  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  tbe  West,  was  deposed  by 
Odoncer.  a.t>.476. 

AUGUSTUS  (i-),  tbe  first  Roman  emperor, 
was  bom  on  the  83d  of  September,  b.o.  63,  and 
was  the  son  of  C.  Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter 
of  Julia,  tbe  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His 
origiunl  name  was  C,  Oetaviun^  and,  after  bis 
adoption  by  bis  great-uncle,  C.  Julius  Caetar 
Octavianus.  Augustus  was  only  a  title  given 
him  by  the  senate  and  the  people  in  b.o.  27, 
to  express  their  veneration  for  him.  He  was 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  bis  uncle's  murder  at 
Rome,  in  March,  44.  He  forthwith  set  out  for 
Italy,  and  upon  landing  was  received  witb 
enthusiasm  oy  tbe  troops.  He  first  Joined 
the  republican  party  in  oroer  to  crush  Antony, 
against  wbom  be  fought  at  Mutina  in  con- 
junction with  tbe  2  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa 
and  A.  Hirtius.  Antony  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  fly  across  tbe  Alps;  and  the  death 
of  the  S  consuls  gave  Augustus  tbe  command 
of  all  their  troops.  He  now  returned  to  Rome, 
and  compelled  the  senate  to  elect  bim  consul, 
and  shortly  afterwards  be  became  reconciled 
to  Antony.  It  was  agreed  that  tbe  Roman 
world  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antonv,  and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  tri- 
umviri rei  publieae  congtituenda^  and  that  this 
arrangement  should  last  for  the  next  6  vears. 
They  published  hvroscriptio  or  list  of  all  their 
enemies,  whose  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed 
and  their  property  confiscated:  upwards  of 
9000  eqnites  and  800  senators  were  put  to 
death,  among  whom  was  Cicera    Soon  after- 


wards Augnstns  and  Antony  croeeed  over  to 
Greece,  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Camlns  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi  In  42,  by  which 
tbe  hopes  of  tbe  republican  party  were  ruin- 
ed. Augustus  returned  to  Italy,  where  a  new 
war  awaited  bim  (41),  excited  by  Fulvia,  tbe 
wife  of  Antony.  She  was  supported  by  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  consul  and  brother  of  the  tnumyin 
who  threw  himself  into  tbe  fortified  town  of 
Perusia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in  taking 
in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
war,  but  the  death  of  Fulvia  led  to  a  reconcil- 
iation between  tbe  triumvirs,  who  concluded  a 
peace  at  Brandusium.  A  new  division  of  tbe 
provlncee  was  again  made :  Augustus  obtain- 
ed all  the  parts  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town 
of  Scodra  in  lUvricnm,  Autony  tbe  £.  prov- 
inces, and  Lepidus  Africa.  Antony  married 
Octavia,  tbe  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.  In  86  Augustas  con- 
quered Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  possession 
of  Sicily  for  many  years  with  a  powerfhl  fleeL 
Lepidus,  who  had  landed  in  Sicily  to  support 
Aucustus^  was  also  subdued  by  August  na, 
str^>ped  of  his  power,  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  for  tbe  remainder  of  his  life, 
being  allowed  to  retain  the  dignity  of  ponti- 
fex  maximus.  Meantime,  Antony  had  repu- 
diated Octavia,  on  account  of  his  love  fur 
Cleopatra,  and  had  alienated  the  minda  of 
the  Roman  people  by  hia  arbitrary  cooducL 


The  senate  declared  war  against  Cleopatra ; 
and  in  September,  a.a  81,  tbe  fleet  of  Augustus 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Antony's  near 
Actium  in  Acaraania.  In  the  following  year 
(80)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  bad  escaped  in  safety  fh>m 
Actium,  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  Augustus 
thus  became  the  undisputed  master  of  tbe 
Roman  worid,  but  be  declined  all  honors  aiid 
distinctions  which  were  calculated  to  remind 
the  Romans  of  kingly  power.  On  tbe  death 
of  Lepidus  in  12  he  became  pontifex  maxi- 
mus. On  sute  matters,  which  be  did  not 
choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  be  consulted 
his  personal  friends,  Maecenas,  M.  Agrippa, 
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M.  Valerliu  HcfleallA  ConriniiA,  and  Asinlns 
FoUio.  The  wan  of  AnsoBtos  wer«  chiefly 
undertaken  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  Most  of  them  were  carried 
on  by  his  relations  and  friends,  bat  be  con- 
ducted a  few  of  them  in  person.  Tba9,  in  87, 
he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Aetnres 
io  Spain.  In  20  be  went  to  Sv-riii,  where  be 
received  from  Pbrafttes,  the  Parthisn  mon- 
arch, the  standards  and  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken  from  Crassos  and  Antony.  He 
died  at  Nola,  on  the  29th  of  Angnst,  a.i>.  14, 
at  the  age  of  78.  His  last  wife  was  Uvia, 
who  hadbeen  previonsly  the  wife  of  Tiberias 
Nero.  He  had  no  children  by  Livis,  and  only 
a  daughter  Julia  by  bis  former  wife  Scribonia. 
Julia  was  married  to  Agrippa»  and  her  2  sons, 
Cains  and  Lncius  Caesar,  were  destined  by 
Angustus  as  bis  successors.  On  the  death  of 
these  two  youths,  Augustas  was  persaaded  to 
adopt  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia  by  her  former 
husband,  and  to  make  him  his  colleague  and 
Buccemor.    CTibsbids.] 

AULBRCI  (-drum),  a  powerfhl  Gallic  people 
dwelling  between  the  Sequana  {Seine)  and  the 
ligcr  {Loire),  and  dirlded  into  8  tribes.— (1) 
aTShctsotTokb,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  in  the  modem  Normandy ;  their 
capital  was  Mediolanum,  afterwards  called 
Ebnrorices  lEvreux).—{2)  A.  CbnomIni,  8.W. 
of  the  preceding,  near  the  Liger ;  their  capital 
was  Subdinnum  (U  Maru).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed  the  Alps 
and  sctUed  in  Upper  Italy.— (3)  A.  Bbaniio- 
TioKS,  B.  of  the  Cenomani,  near  the  Aedul, 
whose  clients  they  were. 

AUUS  (-is  or  Idis).  a  harbor  in  Boeotla  on 
the  Buripns,  where  tne  Greek  fleet  assembled 
before  sailing  against  Troy. 

AULON  (-«ni9).  (1)  A  district  and  town  on 
the  borders  of  Biis  and  Messenia.  with  a  tem- 

81e  of  Aescolapius.— (2)  A  town  in  Chalcldloe 
1  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic  gulL— (3)  A 
fertile  valley  near  Tarentum,  celebrated  for 
Ua  wine. 
AURCLIXNL  [Gkhadum.] 
AXTRELIXNUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
9T(X-27S,  bom  at  Sirminm  in  Pannoniiu  and 
successor  of  Claadius  11.  He  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  hsd  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Italy. 
He  next  turned  his  arms  agsinst  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  whom  he  defeated,  took 
prisoner,  and  carried  with  hira  to  Rome.  [Za- 
1IOBL4.]  He  then  recovered  Ganl,  Britain,  and 
toain,  which  were  in  the  bands  of  the  usurper 
O^trlcus.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  sur- 
Toonded  the  dty  with  a  new  line  of  walls. 
He  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had  been  first 
oonquered  by  Tniux,  and  made  the  8,  bank 
of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
the  boundary  of  the  empire.  He  was  killed 
by  some  of  his  officers  while  preparing  to 
march  against  the  Persians. 

AURSLf  US  ANTONTNUS,  M.,  usually  call- 
ed M.  AURELIUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.i>, 
161-180,  commonly  called  "the  philosopher,' 
was  bora  at  Rome  a.p.  121.  He  was  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  when  the  latter  was  adopt- 
ed by  Hadrian,  and  married  Faustina,  the 
daughter  ot  Pitia  (188).    On  the  death  of  An- 
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toninns  in  161,  he  rocceeded  to  the  throne,  bnt 
he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the  boy- 
ereign  power  L.  Anreliaa  Vema.  who  had  been 
adopted  hj  Pins  at  the  aanie  time  as  Marcas 
himself.  Soon  after  their  accession  Yerus  was 
dispatched  to  the  Bast,  and  for  4  years  (a.d. 
102-165)  carried  on  war  with  great  success 
against  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  over 
whom  his  lieateuants,  esueciallj  Avidios  Caa- 
sins,  gained  many  victories.  He  subsequent- 
ly prosecuted  a  war  for  many  years  with  the 
Harcomanni,  Quadi,  and  the  other  barbarians 
dwelling  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  em- 
pire,  ft-om  the  sources  of  the  Dannl)e  to  the 
lUyrian  border.  Vems  died  in  169.  In  174 
Aurelins  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 

Snadi,  mainly  through  a  violent  storm,  which 
irew  the  barbarians  into  confhsion.  This 
atorm  is  said  to  have  been  owiug  to  the  pmy- 
ers  of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chriatians. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  famous  controversy 
amouK  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon 
what  18  commonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion.  In  175  Anrelius  set  out 
for  the  East,  where  Avldius  Casslus,  urged  on 
by  Faatftlna,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurellus, 
had  risen  in  rebellion  and  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor.  But  before  Anrelius  reached 
the  East,  Cassiua  had  been  slain  by  his  own 
officers.  During  this  expedition  Faustina 
died,  according  to  some,  by  her  own  hands. 
Aurellus  died  In  180,  In  Pannonia,  while  pros- 
ecuting the  war  against  the  Murcomauni 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M. 
Aurellus  was  his  devotion  to  the  Stole  philos- 
ophy. We  still  possess  a  work  by  him  writ- 
ten in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled  Medi- 
tation*. No  remains  of  antiquity  present  a 
nobler  view  of  philoaophical  heathenism. 
The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  Aorelfus  is  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.— Aurelina  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Commodus. 

AURELIUS  VICTOR.    [Viorox,] 

AURORA.    [Eoa.] 

AURUNCI.     riTAMA.] 

AUSCI  or  AU8CII  (-drum),  a  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Aqnltania,  whose  capital  was  Climber- 
rum  or  Blimbermm,  also  Augusta  and  Ausci 
(Aueh). 

AUSSTlNI  (-Oram),  a  Spanish  people  in 
the  modern  Catalonia;  their  capital  was  Ansa 


ATTSONES,  AUSONIA.    aTAtiA.] 

AUSONlUS.  DfiClMUS  MAGNUS  (-1),  a 
Roman  poet,  born  at  Bnrdlgflla  (Bordeaux^ 
about  A.n.  SIO,  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric 
with  such  reputation  at  his  native  town  that 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Gratian,  son  of 
the  emperor  Valentlnlan,  and  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  extant 

AtJSTER  f-tri),  called  Norus  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind,  or  strictly  the  8.  W.  wind.  It  fre- 
quently brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain ;  but  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  vear  it  was  n  dry,  sul- 
try wind,  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  Sirocco  of  the  modem  Italians. 

AUTARIATAE  (-ftrum).  an  Illyrian  people 
In  the  Dalmatian  mountains. 

AUTOCHTH0NE&    [ABOBieinsa] 


AUTOlOLBS  (-am)  or  -AB  (-amm),  a  Gae- 
talian  tribe  on  the  W.  coast  of  Afirica,  &  of 
the  Atlas  mountains. 

AUTOLTCUS  (-1),  son  of  Hennea  (Mercury) 
and  Chione,  and  fkiher  of  AnticlSa,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount 
Parnassus,  and  was  renowned  for  hia  cnunlxiff 
and  robberies. 

AUTOMEDOn  (-ontis),  son  of  DIoks,  the 
charioteer  and  companion  of  Achillea,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion 
of  his  son  Pyrrhas.  Hence  Automedoa  la 
used  as  the  name  of  any  skillful  charioteer. 

AUTOnOB  (-ee),  daughter  of  Cadmas  and 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of 
Actaeon,  who  is  therefore  called  Autonoeiua 
heroB.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Pen^ 
thens  to  pieces.    [Pxmthkd8.] 

AUTRIgONBS  (-am),  apeople  in  HUpania 
Tarraconensia  between  the  ocean  anothe 
Iberas. 

AUXIMUM  M :  Osimo),  an  important  town 
of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

AUXtTMS  (-§8)  or  AX-  (Aafum),  the  capi- 
tal of  a  powerfhl  kingdom  in  Ethiopia,  to 
the  S.E.  of  MeroS,  wh^h  became  known  to 
the  Oreeka  and  Romans  in  the  early  pan  of 
the  id  century  of  our  era. 

AVlRlCUM.    [BrruBzeEB.] 

AVELLA.    [Abkixa.] 

AVlNlO  (-dnis:  Avianon),  a  town  of  the 
NarDonen 


Cavares  in  Gallia  Narbonensia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  ^ 

AVENTlCUM(-i:  Avmehea),  the  chM town 
of  the  HelvetiL  and  subsequeutly  a  Roman 
colony,  of  which  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

iVENTlNUS  MONS.    CRoma.] 

iVERNUS  LACUS  (-1),  a  lake  close  to  the 
promontory  between  Cnmae  and  Pateoll,  fill- 
ing the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  ia 
surrounded  by  high  banks,  which  In  antlqoitr 
were  covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  sacred  to 
Hecatfi.  Prom  its  waters  mephltlc  vapors 
arose,  which  are  said  to  have  killed  the  blrda 
that  attempted  to  flv  over  It,  flrom  which  cir^ 
camstance  Its  Greek  name  was  supposed  to 
D«  derived.  {Aortum,  from  i^  priv.  and  Som. 
a  bird.)  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  mythoK 
pgy  on  account  of  ito  connection  with  the 
lower  world.  Near  it  waa  the  cave  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneaa  de- 
scended to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the 
time  of  Augnstua,  connected  this  lake  with 
the  Lucrlne  lake ;  he  alao  caused  a  tunnel  to 
be  made  from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a 
couaiderable  part  remains,  and  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  OroUo  di  Sibylla.  The  Lu- 
crlne lake  was  filled  up  by  an  eruption  in  UBM. 
BO  that  Avernus  is  ngain  a  separate  lake. 
«.A^^J^^'  PLiVlUS  (-i),  the  author  of  « 
fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  probably  lived 
in  the  8d  or  4th  century  of  the  Chriatian  era. 

AVM8NUS,  RUPUS  PESTU8  w).  a  Latin 
poet  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  His  poems  are  chiefly  de- 
scriptive. ' 

AXfiNUS.    [EuxTNxrs  Pownm.] 

AXiA  (-ae),  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of 
Tarqninii  in  Btraria. 
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AZ(VrUS  M:  A9hdod  or  JtMoud),  a  city 
of  F&iefltlne,  near  th«  aea-coasu 


AXIUS  (-1),  the  chief  rlrer  !n  Macedonia, 
rUag  in  Mt.  Scardntjuid  flowing:  S-B.  through 
U>  the  Thennaic  gnlL 


B. 


BABRlUB  (•!>,  a  Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Aagnatna,  tamed  the  Ikblee  of 
AeMp  into  terra. 

BlBtLON  (dnis).    a)  (Babel  in  O.T. :  Rn. 
at  and  aroond  JEKUoA),  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  the  ancient  world,  boilt  on  both  banks  of 
the  liTer  Bnphratea.    In  Scripture  ita  fonud- 
ation  Is  aicriDed  to  Nimrod.    Secular  history 
sflcrfbes  iu  origin  to  Belos  (i.  s.  the  god  Baal), 
aod  Its  enlargement  and  decoration  to  Nlnoa 
or  Us  wife  Semiramia,  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
of  NIneyeh.    Babylon  was  for  a  long  time 
•object  to  the  Assyrian  empire.    Its  great- 
ness as  an  Independent  empire  begins  with 
Nabopolaasar,  the  fnther  of  Nebachadnezxar, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king  Cyaza- 
res,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  Ninereh  (jko.  606).    Under  his  son 
aod  9Qeeeflsor,Nebacliadnexzar  (B.a  604-668), 
the  B^lonlan  empire  reached  ita  height, 
iDd  extended  from  the  Eaphrates  to  Ssjpt, 
and  firom  the  monntaine  of  Armenia  to  toe 
deserts  of  Arabia.    After  his  death  it  again 
declined,  ontil  it  was  overthrown  by  the  capt- 
are  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians 
nnderCyms  (B.aS88).  who  made  the  city  one 
of  the  capitals  of  tne  Persian  empire,  the 
others  being  Snaa  and  BcbaUna.    under  his 
BoccesRors  the  dty  rapidly  sank.    Darlos  I. 
dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  conseqnence 
of  a  revolt  of  its  Inhabitants.   After  the  death 
of  Aleiander,  Babylon  became  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Selencns  Nicator,  who  con- 
^boted  to  ita  decline  by  the  foundation  of 
Skuvoia  on  the  Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed 
it   At  the  present  day  all  ita  tMbU  remaina 
coDfifit  of  roonnda  of  earth,  rained  masses  of 
brick  walla,  and  a  few  acattered  fWigments. 
The  dty  of  Babylon  formed  a  sqoare,  each 
side  of  which  was  190  sUdia  (1*  geog.  miles) 
to  length.    The  walla,  of  bnmt  orlck,  were 
MO  cabita  high  and  60  thick ;  and  they  were 
Borroonded  by  a  deep  ditch.    The  Boporates, 
which  divided  the  city  into  S  eqnal  parts,  was 
embanked  wirh  walls  ot  brick,  the  openings 
of  which  at  the  ends  of  the  transverse  streets 
were  closed  by  gates  of  bronze.    Of  the  two 
pobllc  boildinga  of  the  greateat  celebrity,  the 
one  wss  the  temple  of  Belns,  rising  to  a  great 
beizht,  and  connsting  of  8  stories,  gradually 
dimlnishine  in  width,  and  ascended  by  a  flight 
of  eteps.  which  wound  round  the  whole  bnild- 
tng  on  the  outside.    The  other  wne  the  **  bang- 
log  gardens"  of  Nebnchadnezzar,  laid  out 
tipoo  terraces  which  were  raised  above  one 
another  on  arches.    The  streets  of  the  city 
Were  straight,  intersecting  one  another  at 
'Vht  angles.   The  bnlldings  were  almost  uni- 
versally constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt  and 
{|<^  only  sun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
not  bitumen,  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar. 
The  ruling  class  at  Babylon,  to  which  the 
ktogi^  and  priests,  and  men  of  learning  be- 
■nfsd,  were  the  Cbaldaeans,  who  probably 


descended  at  an  andent  period  from  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and 
conquered  the  Babylonians.  The  religion  of 
the  Cbaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  priests  formed 
a  caste,  and  cultivated  science,  especially  as- 
tronomy. They  were  the  authors  of  the  sys- 
tems of  welghta  and  meannres  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  district  around  the 
city,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  E.,  Meso- 
potamia on  the  M.,  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the 
w.,  and  extending  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times  bv 
the  name  of  Babylonia,  sometimes  also  call- 
ed Chaldaea.  CCuAU>AKA.1  This  district  was 
a  plain,  subject  to  continual  inundations 
firom  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  were 
regulated  by  canals.  The  country  was  fertile, 
but  deficient  in  trees.— (2)  A  fortress  in  Lower 
Bgyptj  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  pyramids.  Its  origin  was  as- 
cribed by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian 
deserters. 

BIbTLOnLL    [Babtu>k.] 

BACCHAE  (-arum),  also  called  Mamadm 
and  Thyiadea.  (1)  The  female  companions 
of  Dlonysna  or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings 
through  the  Bast,  are  represented  as  crowned 
with  vine -leaves,  clothed  with  fawn -skins, 
and  carrying  in  their  hands  the  fAr/rstis.— (2) 
Priestess  ofuiouysus.  who  by  wine  and  other 
exciting  causes  worked  themselves  up  to 
frensy  at  the  Dionysiac  festivahk  For  d^ 
tails,  see  Diomtsus. 

BACCHUS.    [Diomtsus.] 

BACCHTLlDfiS,  one  of  the  great  lyric  po- 
ets of  Greece,  born  at  Inlis  in  Ceos,  and  neph- 
ew of  Simonides,  flourished  about  b.o.470,  and 
lived  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Hieron  in 
Syracuse,  together  with  Simonides  and  Pin- 
dar. 

BACSNIS  8ILVA,  a  forest  which  separated 
the  Snevi  from  the  Cherusci,  probably  the  W. 
part  of  the  Tburingiau  forest. 

BACTRA  or  ZARIASPA  (-ae:  Balkh),  the 
capital  of  Baotbia,  stood  at  the  N.  foot  of  the 
M.  ParopamisuB  (the  Hindoo  Kootk)  on  the 
river  Bactrnn,  about  2S  miles  S.  of  ita  Junction 
with  the  Oxas. 

BACTRiA  or  -liN  A  (-ae :  Bokhara),  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  M.  ParopamisQs,  which  separated  it  fh>m 
Ariana,  on  the  K  by  the  N.  branch  of  the 
same  ranse,  which  divided  it  from  the  Sacae, 
on  the  nTB.  by  the  Oxus.  which  separated  it 
from  Sogdiana.  and  on  the  W.  by  Margiana. 
It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae  until  b.o.  266,  when  Theodotus,  ita 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiocbns  n.,  and 
founded  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which 
lasted  till  B.0. 184  or  196,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Parthians. 
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BABCtTLA  (-He),  &  town  in  Htopanla  Tarra- 
ctmeoBlB,  W.  of  Castalo^  in  the  neighborhood 
of  silver  mines. 

BABTEKRAB  (-amm;  Beziert),B,  town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris,  not  far  firom 
Narbo. 

BAETiCA    [HisPANiA.] 

BABTIS  (-is:  Ouadalquiver)^  a  river  in  S. 
Spain,  formerly  called  Tabtkssub,  risinz  in 
the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  flowing  S.W. 
throneh  Baetica,  to  which  it  &;aTe  its  name, 
and  foiling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  i 
months. 

BIgOAS  (-ae)  or  BIGOUS  (-i),  an  eannch, 
highly  trasted  and  favored  by  Artaxerzes  III. 
(O^hos),  whom  he  poisonedj&a  888.  He  waa 
pat  to  death  by  Darins  uL  Codomannns, 
whom  he  had  attempted  likewise  to  poison, 
880.  The  name  Baeoas  ft^quently  occurs  in 
Persian  history,  and  is  sometimes  used  by 
Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with  eunuch. 

BAGRlDA  (-ae).  a  river  of  N.  Africa,  fiUl- 
ing  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near  Utica. 

BAIAB  (-arum),  a  tf)wn  in  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteoli, 
was  situated  in  a  beantifal  country,  which 
abounded  in  warm  mineral  springs.  The 
baths  of  Baiae  were  the  most  celebrated  in 
Italy,  and  the  town  itself  was  the  favorite 
watering-place  of  the  Romans.  The  whole 
country  was  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the 
Roman  nobles  and  emperors,  which  covered 
the  coast  firom  Baiae  to  Puteoli.  The  site  of 
ancient  Baiae  is  now  for  the  most  part  cover- 
ed by  the  sea. 

BALBUS,  L.  CORNSLIUS,  of  Gades,  served 
under  Pompey  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
received  from  Pompey  the  Roman  ciilzensbip. 
He  returned  with  Pompey  to  Rome,  where  he 
Uved  on  intimate  terms  with  Caesar  as  well 
as  Pompey.  In  B.a  06  he  was  accused  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship; he  was  defended  by  Cicero,  whose 
speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  acquit- 
ted. In  the  civil  war,  Balbus  had  the  man- 
agement of  Caesar's  affairs  at  Rome.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  he  gained  the  favor  of 
Octavlan,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship 
in  40. 

BlLfilRES  (-inm),  also  called  GYlfNfi- 
SlAE,  by  the  Greeks,  S  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  ihe  coast  of  Spain,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  epithets  Major  and  Minora  whence 
their  modem  names  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
Their  inhabitants,  also  called  BalearM,  were 
celebrated  as  slingers.  They  were  subdued 
1I.0. 123,  by  Q.  Metellus,  who  assumed  accord- 
ingly the  surname  Balearlcus. 

BANDtl^SlAB  FON8  (Sambueo),  a  fountain 
In  Apulia,  6  miles  from  Venitsia. 

BANTiA  (-ae :  Batui  or  Vanzf^,  a  town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a  woody  district. 

BARBXRI,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans 
applied  the  name  to  all  people  who  spoke 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin. 

BARCA.    rHAXiLOAB.] 

BARCA  (-ae)  or  -E  (-es :  Merjeh),  the  second 


city  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  fh>ni 
the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  settle- 
ment of  a  Libyan  tribe,  the  Barraci,  bat  about 
B.a  660  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  secedere 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerftil  aa  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrenaica  virtnally  inde> 
pendent  of  the  mother  city.  In  B.a  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of 
its  inhabitants  to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptol- 
emies lu  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection 
of  its  port  into  a  new  dty,  which  was  named 
Ptoumais, 

BARCiNO  (Bareelona),  a  town  of  the  Lae5- 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor. 

BARGtTsn  (-dmin),  a  people  in  the  N.B.  of 
Spain,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibems. 

BXrIUM  {Barf^f  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the 
Adriatic,  a  municipium,  and  celeSraied  for  its 
fisheries. 

BARSINS  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Artaba- 
zus,  and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  snb- 
seqaently  married  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  son,  Hercules.  She  and  ner 
son  were  put  to  death  by  Polysperchon  in  809L 
—(2)  Also  called  8TATIRA,  elder  daughter 
of  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander  married  at 
Susa,  B.  a  384.  Shortly  after  Alexander's  deaih 
she  was  murdered  by  Roxana. 

BASSARBIJS  (-«6s  or  £1),  a  snmame  of  Dio- 
nysus, probably  derived  from  bossaris,  a  fbx- 
siin,  worn  by  the  god  himself  and  the  Mae- 
nads in  Thrace.  Hence  Bassaris  (-idis),  was 
the  name  of  a  female  Bacchante. 

BA8TARNAE  or  BASTERNAB  (-Aram),  a 
warlike  German  people,  partly  settled  be- 
tween the  Tyras  U)niaier)  and  Borysthenes 
{Dniepir),  ana  partly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, under  the  name  of  i^nict'ni,  from  their 
inhabiting  the  island  of  Peace,  at  the  month 
of  this  river. 

BXtIVI  or  BXTXVI  (-6mm),  a  Celtic  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Waal,  and  the  Haas,  called  after  them  In- 
sula Batavorum.  They  were  for  a  long  time 
allies  of  the  Romans,  but  they  revolted  under 
Claudius  Civilis  in  a.dl  69,  and  were  with 
great  difliculty  subdued.  Their  chief  town 
was  Lngdnnum  (Leyden\  between  the  Mass 
and  the  Waal  The  Canin^aU»  or  Omn^Ns- 
fate»  were  a  branch  of  the  Batavi,  and  dwelt 
inthe  W.oftheUland. 

BXTHYLLU8  (-i).  a)  Of  Samos,  a  beauUfhl 
youth  beloved  by  Anacreon.— (2)  Of  Alexan- 
dria, the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Maecenas, 
bronght  to  perfection,  together  with  Pylades 
of  Cilicia,  the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called 
Pantomimns.  Bathvllus  excelled  in  comic, 
and  Pylades  in  tragic  personifications. 

BATNAE  (-llrum).  (1)  (&n«i),  a  city  of 
OsroSne  in  Mesopotamia,  founded  hy  the  Mao- 
edonians.— (2)  {i)ahab)t  a  city  of  Cyrrhestice, 
in  Syria. 

BXTO  (-Anis).  the  name  of  8  leaders  of  the 
Pannonians  ana  Dalmatians  in  their  insorreo- 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  A.n.6. 

BXTTIXDAB  (-amm)^ing8  of  Gyrene  dur- 
ing 6  generations.  (1)  Batttjs  L,  of  Thera, 
lea  a  colony  to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  foonded  Cyrene  about  &o^ 
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C8L— <2)  Ajtonxukim  L,  son  of  Na  1,  reigned 
B.0. 59d-583b — (3)  Battos  IL,  snmamed  **  the 
BAppy,"  »oD  or  Nu.  S,  reigned  SSa-MO?— M) 
AKcniLAiTB  II..  son  of  Mu.  3,  raraamed  *'  the 
Oppressive,"  reigned  aboatS60-500.  His  broth- 
ers witlidrew  frum  CTrene.aDd  founded  Barca. 
—^5)  Battcs  III,  or  **  the  LAme,*'  eon  uf  No.^ 
reigued  about  06O-&30 ;  gave  a  new  coniitita- 
tiuD  to  the  city,  whereby  the  royal  power  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  Umit«.— (6)  Aa- 
or8ii.ACS  IIL,  sou  uf  No.  5.  reigned  about 
630-&14.— (7)  BA-rrvs  lY.,  of  whuse  life  we 
have  no  accounts.  —  (8)  Abobsilaub  IV.,  at 
whoee  death,  about  4G0,  a  popular  govern- 
ment was  esublished. 

BATTUS  (-1),  a  ehepherd  whom  Hermes 
turned  into  a  stone,  because  he  broke  a  prom- 
ise which  he  made  to  the  god. 

BAUCIS.    [PuilbmokO 

BAULI  (-drum),  a  collection  of  villas  rather 
than  a  town  between  Misenum  and  Baiae  in 
Campania. 

BlvnjS  (-1)  and  MAEVlUS  (-i),  S  malevo- 
lent poetasters  who  attacked  the  poetry  of 
VirgU  and  Horace. 

BSBRTCESandBeBRTCES(.nm).  (1)A 
mythical  people  in  Bitbynia,  said  to  be  of 
Thradan  origin,  whose  Icing,  Amycns,  slew 
Pollux. — (2)  An  ancient  Iberian  people  on 
ihe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  N.  and  S.  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

BfiDRlACUM  (-f),a  small  place  In  Cisal- 
pine Oanl,  between  Cremona  aud  Verona,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  defeat  Ixith  of  Otho  and  of 
the  Vltelllan  troops,  a.p.  09. 

BfiLlSIS  or  BfiL£STS,  a 
Chaldaean  priest  at  Babjlon, 
who  is  said,  in  conjunction 
with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to 
have  overthrown  the  old  As- 
syrian empire.  Belesis  after- 
wards received  the  satrapy  of 
Babylon  from  Arbaces. 

BELOAE  (-ftrum),  a  peoule 
of  German  origin,  inhfibiifng 
the  N.E.  of  Oanl,  were  bonnd- 
ed  on  the  N.  by  the  Bhine,  on 
the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  S. 
bv  the  Sequana  {Seine)  and 
ICatrona  (Jfismr),  and  on  the 
K.  by  the  territory  of  the  Tie- 
viri.  They  were  the  bravest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Oaul,  and 
were  snbdued  by  Caesar  afier 
a  courageous  resistance. 

BELGTCA.     [Qaixia.] 

BELGIUM  M),  the  name 
geuerallv  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bbllovaci,  and  of 
the  tribes  dependent  upon  the 
latter,  namelv,  the  Atrebates, 
Ambiani,  Vefliocasses,  Anler- 
d,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did 
not  include  the  whole  country 
inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  for 
we  And  the  Nervil,  Reml,  etc:, 
expressly  excluded  ft-om  it 

BILIDBS.     [Bmra.] 

BBLISlRlUfiL  the  greatest 
generalofJastlman,overthiew 


the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  the  Gothic 
kingdom  in  Itiuy.  In  A.n.  64t8  he  wsa  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Justinian ; 
according  to  a  popular  tradition  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  property,  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
and  he  wanderea  as  a  beggar  through  Con- 
stantinople; but  according  to  the  more  au- 
thentic account  he  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  restored  to 
his  honors.    He  died  in  565. 

BELLfiROPHON  (-ontis)  or  BELLSRO- 
PHONTfiS  (-ae),  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
GlaucQs  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of  Sis- 
yphus, was  originally  called  Uipponotu^  and 
received  the  name  Bellerophon  from  slaving 
the  Corinthian  Belerui*.  To  be  parifled  from 
the  murder  he  fled  to  Proetue,  king  of  Argoa, 
whose  wife  Ant6a  fell  in  love  with  the  yonng 
hero ;  but  as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  him, 
she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having 
made  improper  uropotuils  to  her.  Proetns, 
unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  (kther-in-lsw,  lobates,  king 
of  Lycia,  with  a  letter,  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death, 
lobates  acoirdingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  mon- 
ster Chimaera,  thinking  that  he  was  sure  to 
perish  in  the  contest.  [Chimabsa.]  Alter 
obtaining  possession  of  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus,  Bellerophon  rose  with  him  into  the 
air,  and  slew  the  Chimarea  with  his  arrows. 
[Pboasus.]  lobates,  thus  disappointed,  sent 
Bellerophon  sgainst  the  Solymi,  and  next 
against  the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  he 
was  alsd  victorious;  and  on  his  return  to 


Bdlarophon,  PccMot.  and  ChfaiiMm. 
CTlaekbiio,  UAiniiUm  Vmm,  toL  1,  pL  1.) 
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B«U«rophoa  and  tb*  winfrwl  bon*  FagmuM. 
'^  (From  •  BM*-i«lUt) 

•!jTca,  beings  attacked  by  the  bravest  Lyclans, 
'srlioni  lobates  had  placed  in  amboab  for  the 
'>iirpo6e,  BellerophoD  slew  them  all.  lobates, 
aow  seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  kill  the 


BfiLUa  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptane)  and 
Libya  or  Barynome,  twin-brother  of  Aeenor, 
and  father  of  Aegyptas  and  Danaus.  He  wmt 
believed  to  be  the  foander  of  Babylon.  Th« 
patronymic  Bdlldds  is  given  to  Aegyptas  and 
Danaus,  to  Lynceos,  son  of  Aegyptas,  and  to 
P^liamedes.  The  Danaldes,daaghterB  of  Dan- 
aus, were  also  called  Belldes.  —  (S)  {Xakr 
iVaman),  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into 
the  sea  close  to  the  8.  of  Ptoiemais  {Aenl 
celebrated  for  the  tradition  that  its  line  sand 
first  led  the  Phoeniciaua  to  the  invention  of 
glass. 

BENlCUS  (-i)  LACUS  (Lapo  di  Oarda),  a 
lake  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  out  of  which  the  Min- 
dus  flows. 

BfiNSYENTUM  (-1:  Benevento),  a  town  in 
8amnium  on  the  Appla  Via,  formerly  called 
Maleventum^  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  its  bad 
air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Dlomedes.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  col- 
ony thither  in  a 0.268,  and  chanfi;eid  iu  name 
Maleventum  into  Beueventum.    The  modam 


B«neTwitain  la  SMnnlum. 


hero,  gave  him  his  daughter  (PhIlono«,  Anti- 
clda,  or  Cassandra)  in  marriage,  and  made 
him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  At  last  Bel- 
lerophon  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  gods,  and,  consumed  bv  grief»  wandered 
lonely  through  the  AleTan  field,  avoiding  the 
paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
respecting  Bellerophon's  later  fate ;  some  tra- 
ditions related  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to 
heaven  upon  Pegasus,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 

Sid-fly  to  sting  the  horse,  which  threw  off 
e  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame 
or  blind  in  consequence. 

BELLONA  (-a),  the  Roman  goddess  ofwar» 
i-epresented  as  the  sister  or  wife  of  Mars- 
Her  priests,  called  BelUmariiy  woanded  their 
own  arms  or  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices 
to  her.  ^  . - 

BELLOvXCI  (-orum).  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Belgae,  dwelt  In  the  modem  Beauvais, 
between  the  Sehie,  Oiae,  Somme,  and  Bresle. 


town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

BSRfiCYNTiA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Ht.  Berecyntos  in 
Phrypia,  where  she  was  worshiped. 

BfiRfiNTCS  (-es),  aMacedonic  form  of  Phgr- 
en7oe,i.e.  "Bringlne  Victory."— (1)  Wife  of 
Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  ana  the  mother  of  Ptolemy 
II.  Philadelphus.— (2)  Danehter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  Phi]adeIphn^  and  wife  of  Antlochus  Theos, 
king  of  Syria,  who  divorced  Laodlce  In  order 
to  mnrry  her,  b.o.  249.  On  the  death  of  Ptole- 
mv,  247,  Antlochus  recalled  Laodice,  who,  not- 
withstanding, caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.— (3)  Daugh- 
ter of  Madras,  king  of  Cvrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Energete^  She  was  put  to  death 
by  her  son,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  bis  ac- 
ceraion  to  the  throne,  221  The  famous  hair 
of  Berenice,  which  she  dedicated  for  her  hus- 
band's safe  return  ft-om  his  Syrian  expedition. 
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waa  said  to  have  become  a  conateUatioii.— <4) 
OthcTwiee  called  CUopatra^  daashter  of  Ptol- 
emy VUL  Lathyraa,  eaccecded  ber  father  on 
tbe  throne,  B.a  81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X, 


of  Ibe  &mons  Cleopatra,  waa  placed  on  the 
throne  br  tbe  AlezAndrines  when  they  drove 
oat  ber  nther,  08.  She  next  married  Arche- 
laoB,  bat  was  pat  to  death  with  her  haHband 
when  Oabinios  restored  Auletea,  B6.— (6)  Sis- 
ter of  Herod  tbe  Great,  married  Aristobolos, 
who  was  pat  to  death  b.o.  6.  She  waa  the 
mother  of  Agrippal.— <7)  Daaehter  of  Af  rippa 
L,  married  ber  ancle  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis, 
bj  whom  she  bad  two  aona.  After  the  death 
of  Herod,  a.7>.48,  Berenice,  then  90  years  old, 
hved  with  her  brother,  Agrippa  II.,  not  with- 
oat  sosmicion  of  an  incesknont*  commerce  with 
him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titos,  who  was 
only  withheld  fh>m  making  her  his  wife  by 
fear  of  ofTending  the  Romans  by  aach  a  step. 

BfiRtNTCE  (-es),  tbe  name  of  several  cities 
of  the  period  of  tbe  Ptolemies.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were:— (1)  Formerly  Ezion- 
geber  (Ra.  nr.  Akabah),  in  Arabia,  at  the  head 
of  tbe  Sinus  Aelanites,  or  E.  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea.— <2)  In  Upper  Egypt,  on  tbe  coast 
of  tbe  Red  Sea,  on  a  gnlf  called  Sinos  Im- 
mandas  (now  Foul  Bap^  where  its  ruins  are 
•till  visible).  It  was  named  after  the  mother 
of  Ptolemy  U.  Philadelphas,  who  bailt  IL  and 
made  a  road  hence  to  Coptos,  so  that  it  be- 
came a  chief  emporinm  for  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India. -(3)  {Ben  Ohazi, 
Ro.),  in  Cyrenaica.  formerly  Hkspkbib,  the  fa- 
bled site  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
It  took  its  latter  name  (h>m  the  wife  of  Ptol- 
emy in.  Eaergetes. 

BBRQOmtjM  (-1:  B«rgamo\  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Gnllia  Clsalpina,  between  Comom 
and  Brizia,  afterwards  a  monicipiam. 

BSROEA  (-ae).  (1)  {VerHa),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Macedonia,  S.W.  of 
Pella,  and  abnnt  90  miles  from  the  sea.— <2) 
(^Uifjn  oTHalcb),  a  town  in  Syria,  near  Anti- 
och,  enlarged  by  Seleacna  Nicator,  who  gave 
it  the  Macedonian  name  of  Beroea.    It  is  call- 


BERTTUS  and  BERTTUS  (-i :  Beirut),  one 
of  tbe  oldest  sea--porU  of  Phoenicia,  stood 
half  way  between  Byblus  and  Sidon.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  (a. a 


Ootai  «f  Bcro«^  Is  SjrrU,  with  t)i«  HmuI  of  Ti^m. 
ed  HObon  or  Chdbon  in  Ezekiel  (xxviL  18).  a 
name  still  retained  In  the  modem  Haleb^  for 
which  Europeans  have  snbstitnted  Aleppo. 

B1R5SUS  (-i),  a  priest  of  Belas  at  Baby- 
lon, lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochns  IL  (B.a 
Sn-M6),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of 
Babylonia.  Some  fragments  of  this  work  are 
preserved  by  Josepnas,  Eissebius,  and  the 
Christian  fathers. 


Coin  of  Borjrtas. 

140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under  Angns- 
tns,  who  made  it  a  colony.  It  afterwards  be- 
came a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

BES8I  (Oram),  a  fierce  and  powerfbl  Thra- 
dan  people,  who  dwelt  along  tbe  whole  of 
Mt.Haemns  as  fhr  as  the  Enxine. 

BBSSUS  (-i),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rias  IIL,  seised  Darius  soon  after  tbe  battle 
of  Arbela,  b.o.  831.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in 
tbe  followiusr  year,  Bessos  murdered  Darius, 
and  fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  He  was  betrayed  bv  two  of  hia 
followers  to  Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death. 
BETASlI  (-drum),  n  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
between  the  Tnngri  and  Nervii,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beetz  in  Brabant 

BL&NOR  (-6ris),  also  called  Ocnus  or  Anc- 
nas,  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  Is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called 
it  after  his  mother. 

BIAS  (-antis).  (1)  Brother  of  the  eeer  Me- 
lampas.  — (2)  Of  Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  about  a.  a 
660. 

BiBiCtJLUS,  M.  FttRlUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Cremona,  wrote  a  poem  on  Cae- 
sar's Gallic  warH,  and  another  entitled  Athio- 
pis.    They  are  both  ridicoled  by  Horace. 

BIBRACTS  (-€s:  Autun),  tlie  chief  town 
of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  after- 
wards Awnutodunuin. 

Bl  BRAX  (-actiH:  Bi^re).  a  town  of  the  Rem! 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  not  far  from  Aisne. 

BIBt^LUS,  M.CALPmiNlUS  (-i). 
curale  aedile  B.a  66. praetor  6S,  and 
connnl  60,  in  each  or  which  years  he 
had  C.Julius  Caesar  anhin  colleague. 
He  was  a  staanch  adherent  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  wan  unable 
in  bis  consulship  to  resist  tbe  pow- 
erftil  combination  of  Caesar,  Pom- 
pev,  and  Crassus.   After  an  inefTect' 
nal  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar's  agra- 
rian law,  ne  witnnrew  from  the  pop- 
ular assemblies  altogether;  whence^ 
it  wa»  f>aid  in  loke  that  it  was  the 
consnlship  of  Jnlias  and  of  Cnesar.    In  the 
civil  war  he  commanded  Pompey's  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  holding  tbe  com- 
mand off  Corcyra.    He  married  Porcia,  the 
dan^hter  of  Cato  Uticensis. 

BIDIS  (-is),  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  W.  of 
Syracuse. 

BIGERRA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
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BIGERRIONES  (-am)  or  BIGERRI 
(-Arnui),  a  people  in  AqaitanU,  near  the  Pjt- 
eoees. 

BILBIUS  Ms :  Baubola),  a  town  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi  iu  Mispania  Tarraconeuaia,  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  ManiaL 

BINGlUM  <-i :  Bingen),  a  town  on  the  Rhine 
in  Gallica  Belgica. 

BION  (.onls).  (1)  Of  Smyrna,  a  bncollc  poet, 
flourished  abont  b.o.  2S0,  and  epeut  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poi- 
soned. The  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  and  his 
versification  flnent  and  elegant.— <2)  Of  Bo- 

Srsthenes,  near  the  month  of  the  Dnieper, 
ooiished  al>oat  H.a  960.  He  was  sold  as  a 
slave,  when  young,  and  received  his  liberty 
fh>m  his  master,  a  rhetorician.  He  studied 
at  Athena,  and  afterwards  lived  a  considerable 
time  at  the  court  of  Antigonns  Oonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia.  Bion  was  noted  for  his  sharp 
savings,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  persona 
dellgbting  Bionei*  aemumibtu  et  sole  nigro, 

BISALTiA  <-ae),  a  district  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Strymon,  intiabited  by 
a  Thracian  people. 

BISANTHE  (-es:  Rodosto)^  subseonently 
Jthaedestum  or  Wuudestus^  a  town  in  Thrace 
on  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  harbor. 

BISTONES  (-um),  a  Thracian  people  be- 
tween Mu  Rhodope  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  on 
the  lake  Bistonis,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abdera.  From  the  worship  of  Dionysns  in 
Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  are  called  Bia- 
tdtAdM. 

BTTHTNiA  (-ae).  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Pontns  Enxinus,  tm  the  E.  by  Paphla- 
gonfa,  and  on  the  S.  bv  Phi^gia  Bpictetuo, 
was  piossessed  at  an  early  period  by  Thracian 
tribes  ft-om  the  neighborhood  of  the  Strymon, 
called  Thyni  and  Bithyni,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer dwelt  on  the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  in- 
terior.   The  country  was  subdued  by  the  Lyd-      

ians,  and  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the    Moua. 


Cola*  of  Ditbjnia,  wlih  th«  Howb  of  Roman  Eoiperora. 


Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  and  was  govern- 
ed by  the  satraps  of  Pbrygia.  During  the  de- 
cline of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  tbe 
country  became  independent,  under  native 
princes,  who  resisted  Alexander  and  his  yuc- 
cessors,  and  established  a  kingdom,  which 
lasted  Ull  the  death  of  Nicomedes  IIL  (B.a  74), 
who  beoueathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romaus. 
Under  Augnstus  it  was  made  a  proconcular 
province.  It  was  a  fertile  country*  intersected 
with  wooded  mountiUns,  the  highest  of  which 
was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 

BtTON  (-6nis)  and  CLSOBIS  (-is),  sons  of 
Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argoe.  They 
were  celebrated  for  their  aflfiection  to  their 
mother,  whose  chariot  they  once  dragged  dur- 
ing a  festival  to  the  temple  of  Hera,  a  distance 
of  45  stadia.  The  priestess  prayed  to  the  god- 
dess to  ^rant  them  wliat  was  best  for  mortals ; 
and  dunng  the  night  they  both  died  while 
asleep  in  the  temple. 

BiTtTRlGES  (-um),  a  numerous  and  power- 
Ail  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  AqniUnia,  nad  in 
enrly  tiroes  the  supremacy  over  the  other 
Celts  in  Gaul.  They  were  divided  into  two 
tribes:  1.  Bit.  Cubi,  with  Avarlcum  as  their 
capital  (Bourffes).  8.  Bit  Vivis^i  or  Urlsci: 
their  capital  was  Burdigala  {Bcrdeaux)^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garumna. 

BLSMTES  (-um),  an  Aethiopian  pec^le,  on 
the  borders  of  Upper  E^ypt. 

BLOsIUS  or  BLOSSIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Campania.  One  of  this  fam- 
ily, C.  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  was  a  philosopher,  a 
disciple  of  Antipater,  of  Tarsus,  and  a  firiend 
of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

BOA  Dies  A  (-ae),  queen  of  the  Iceni  in 
Britain,  having  been  shamefblly  treated  by 
the  Romans,  who   even   ravished  her   two 
daughters,  excited  an   insurrection    of  the 
Britons  against  their  oppressors  dnrinfr  the 
absence  of  Suetonius  Paullnus,  the  Roman 
governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  ialand  of 
She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Ca- 
malodunum,  Londininm,  and  other 
places,  and  slew  nearly  70,000  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies.    She  was  at 
length  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life,  a.i>.  61. 

BOCCHUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Man- 
retania,  and  father-lnlaw  of  Jugnr- 
tha,  with  whom  at  first  he  made  war 
against  the  Romans,  but  whom  be 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the 
quaestor  of  Marius,  b.o.  100.—^)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  who  took  part  in 
the  civu  wars.  He  was  confiinied  in 
his  kingdom  by  Augustus. 

BODOTRiA  (-ae)  or  BODERIA 
(-ae),  AESTUiRlUM  (-i),  {Firtk  qf 
Forth),  an  estuary  on  the  £.  coftet 
of  Scotland. 

BOEBE  (-es),a  town  in  Pelaeglotia 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  BoebSis. 

BOEOTIA  (-ae),  a  district  of 
Greece,  bonnded  N.  by  Opnntian 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Buboean  Sea,  8.  by 
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Attica,  Ifegarifl,  and  the  CorfnUilan  Onli;  and  I  scribed  as  tbe  sister,  wife,  or  dangbter  of 
W.  brPbo^iaL  It  ie  nearlj  enrrounded  bj  Fannos,  and  was  herself  called  JPat(na,l^tifa, 
moQDtains,  namely.  Helicon  and  Pamaasos  on  {  or  Oma.  She  was  worshtped  at  Rome  as  a 
tbe  W.,  Citbaerou  and  Pamee  on  the  S.,  tbe  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity :  she  revealed 
Opantiim  moontains  on  tbe  N.,  and  a  ranee  her  oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faiiuns  did 
or  moontains  along  the  sea-coast  on  the  B.  I  only  to  males.  Her  festival  was  celebnued 
The  country  cont^ns  several  fertile  plains,  |  every  year  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  tbe  houfe  of 


of  which  tbe  most  important  were  tbe  vallevs  i 
of  tbe  Asopns  and  of  the  Cepbissns.  Tbe 
Boeotians  were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  orig- 
iiuilly  occupied  Ame  in  TbesMtly,  from  whlcn 
tbey  were  expelled  by  the  Tbesaalians  siztv 
years  after  the  TrcO&n  war.  Tbey  then  mi- 
grated into  tbe  country  called  after  them  Boe- 
otia,  partly  expelling  and  partly  Incorpora- 
ting  with  ibemselvea  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  ihe  land.  Boeoda  was  then  divided  into 
U  mdependent  states,  which  formed  a  league, 
with  Hiebee  at  Ita  head.  Tbe  chief  magis- 
trates of  ibe  confederacy  were  tbe  Boeotarcns, 
sleeted  annually.-  The  goveroment  in  most 
sutes  was  an  aristocracy. 


tbe  consul  or  praetor,  as  tlje  sacrifices  on  that 
occasion  were  oflfered  on  behalf  of  tbe  whole 
Boman  people.  The  solemnities  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Vestals,  and  no  male  person 
was  allowed  to  be  in  the  biiune  at  one  of  tbe 
festivals.  P.Clodius  profaned  tbe  sacred  cer- 
emonies, by  entering  tbe  bonne  of  Caesar  in 
tbe  disguise  of  a  woman,  b.o.6^. 

BONN  A  (-ae:  Bonn)^  a  town  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortresa 
of  tbe  Romans  and  tbe  regular  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion. 

BOnOnIA  (-ae).  (1)  {Bologna),  a  town  In 
Oallia  Cispadaua,  originallv  called  Fklsima. 


BOSTHlUB  (-i),  a  Roman  statesman  and  was  in  ancient  limes  an  Etruscan  city,  and 
author,  bom  about  ▲.!>.  470,  was  famous  for  I  the  capiul  of  N.  Etruria.  It  afterwards  fell 
bis  geceral  .earning,  and  especially  for  bis  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Boil,  but  it  was  colo- 
knowledge  of  Greek  philoeophy.  He  was  first  >  nized  by  tbe  Romans  on  the  conqneet  of  the 
highly  favored  bv  Tbeodosius  tbe  Great ;  but  |  Boii,  B.a  191.  and  ita  name  of  Feletna  waa 
baving  awakened  bia  suspicion,  be  was  thrown  then  changeo  into  Bononia.  (2)  {Botdoffne), 
into  prison  by  him,  and  afterwards  put  to  ;  a  town  inlbeN.of  Gaal.    See  Gbbobiaoum. 


death.  It  was  during  bis  imprisonment  that 
be  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  De  ContokUione 
PfcOosopJUoe,  which  has  .come  down  to  us. 

BOSUX  (-1),  an  audent  town  of  tbe  Dorhm 
Tetrapolla. 

BOII  ^.drum),  one  of  the  moet  powerftil  of 
tbe  Celtic  people,  said  to  have  dwelt  origin- 
ally in  Qaul  (Trausalpina),  but  in  what  part 
of  tbe  country  is  uncertain.    At  an  early  time 


BOOTSS.    [Aroturub.] 
BORBBTOMXOVS  (-i :  Worms),  also  called 
Yamgionrs,  at  a  later  time  Wobmatia,  a  town 
of  the  Vangiones  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine 
in  Upper  Germany. 

BORfiAS  (-ae),  tbe  N.  wind,  or  more  strictly 
the  wind  ft-om  tbe  N.N.E^  was,  in  mythology, 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zepbyms,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in 
a  cave  of  Mount  Haemus  in  Thrace.  He  car- 
ried off  Oritbyia,  a  dangbter  of  Erecbthens, 
king  of  Attica,  by  whom  he  begot  Zetes,  Ca- 
,  lais,  and  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Phiuens,  who  are 
p«rt  of  Germany  called  Boibemum  {Bohemia)  '  therefore  called  Bor§ades,  In  the  Persian  war 
a^r  them,  and  between  tbe  Danube  and  the  I  Boreas  showed  bis  friendly  dlspcsiliou  to- 
Tyrol.  The  Boll  in  Italy  long  carried  on  a  wards  the  Athenians  by  destroying  the  ships 
fierce  straggle  with  the  Romans,  but  they  |  of  tbe  barbarians.    Boreas  was  worshiped  at 


thev  migrated  in  two  great  swarms,  one  of 
vhicb  crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  tbe 
coontry  between  the  Po  and  tbe  Apennines ; 
the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  In  tbe 


^f^t^  at  length  subdued  by  the  consul  P.  Sclpio 
in  B.G.  191,  and  were  rabeequently  incorpo- 
rated in  tbe  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The 
Boil  in  Germany  ^maintained  their  power 
J<»nger,  but  were  at  length  subdued  by  tbe 
■Arcomannl,  and  expelled  Prom  tbe  country. 

BOLA  (-ae),  B(^LAE.or  V^LAB  (-Arum),  an 
ancient  town  of  tbe  Aeqnl,  belonging  to  the 
Latin  league. 

BOLBK  (-es),  a  lake  in  Macedonia,  emptr- 
ioK  Itaelf  by  a  short  river  into  the  Strymonic 
Oali;  near  Bromiacua  and  Anion. 
^  BOLBlTTNlB  (-es :  Rottetta),  a  city  of  Lower 
%rpt,  near  the  mouth  of  a  branch  of  the 
^iie  {the  W.-most  but  one),  which  was  called 
tbe  Bolbitine  mouth. 

BOMILCAR  (-iris),  a  Numidian,  deep  in  tbe 
confidence  of  Jngurtba.  When  Jugurtna  was 
at  Rome,  109,  Bomilcar  effected  for  him  tbe 
•Maasination  of  Maaaiva.  In  107  be  plotted 
against  Jneurtha. 

BOMTUS  (-1)  Mons,  tbe  Wj>art  of  MtOeU 
in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bomienses. 

BONA  DSA  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  la  de- 


Athens,  where  a  festival,  Boreamii,  waa  cele- 
brated in  bis  honor. 


,      ^°'^%,jf7r^  ..*-          1, 

-^^^^S 

ji^  '  f'-^Tfc*^ 

m    ^' 

BoTMt.    (R«Uaf  from  TtmpU  of  th*  Wlndi  tt  AOmbs.) 

BORYSTHSNES  (-is:  Dnieper),  afterwards 

DAjfAPBts,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  flows 

into  the  Buxine.    Near  ita  mouth  and  at  ita 
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junctioD  with  the  Hypanis  lay  the  town  of 
B0RYSTHKME8  or  B0BY6TIUMI8  {Kudak\  also 
called  Olbia^  Olbiopolis,  and  Milbtopolib,  a 
colony  of  Miletns.  and  the  most  important 
Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Enzine. 

BOSPORUS  (-i:  Ox-ford).  the  name  of  any 
straits  among  the  Greeks,  bat  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  two  following:— (1)  Tdk  Thba- 
oiAN  BoepoBTO  (Channel  qf  ConttantinopU)^ 
unites  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora  with 
the  Bozine  or  Black  Sea.  According  to  the 
legend,  it  was  called  Bosportu  from  10,  who 
crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bospoms  was  the  celebrated 
STifPLBQADRS.  Darios  constrncted  a  bridge 
across  the  Bospoms  when  he  invaded  Scy  thiL 
—  (2)  Thk  Ctmherian  Bosporus  {StraiU  qf 
Kaffa\  unites  the  Pains  Maeotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  the  Enzine  or  Black  Sea.  It  form- 
ed, with  the  Tanals  (Don),  the  boundary  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  Clmmkbii,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  the  modern 
Crimea,  the  Mile»ians  founded  the  town  of 
Panticapneum,  niso  called  Bosporus,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Panticapaeam  subsequently 
foanded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asi- 
atic side  of  the  straits.  Panticapaeum  be- 
came the  residence  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  are 
fireqaently  mentioned  in  history  under 
the  name  of  kings  of  Bosporus. 

BOSTRA  <-6rnm :  O.  T.  Boxrah ;  Bv». 
rah,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of 
the  Syrian  Desert,  S.  of  Damascua. 

BOTTlA  or  BOTTlAEA  (-ac),  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia,  on  the  right  bank        / 
of  the  river  Aziaa,  eztended  in  the  time       f, 
of  Thucydidea  to  Pieria  on  the  W.    The 
Bottiaei  were  a  Thracian  people,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  the  country  bv  the 
Macedonians,  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
Macedonian  Chalcidice  N.  of  Olynthus 
which  was  called  Bottiee. 
BOTTlCB.    [BoTTiA.] 
BOVliNUM  (Bojano),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Pentri  in  Samninm. 

BOVILLAB  (-ftrum),  an  ancient  town 
In  Latium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
monntnin,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  10 
miles  from  Rome.  l4ear  it  Clodius  was 
killed  by  Milo  (b.o.  52). 

BRACHMlNAE  (-arum)  or  6RACH- 
MANES  (-iam),  a  name  used  by  the  an- 
cient geographers,  sometimes  for  a  caste 
of  priests  in  India  (the  Brahmina), 
sometimes,  apparently,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple whose  religion  was  Brahminism,  and  some- 
times for  a  particular  tribe. 

BRANCHiD  AB  (-arum :  Jertmda,  Rn.),  aft- 
erward DiDVMA,  or  -I,  a  place  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Ionia,  a  little  S.  of  Miletns,  celebrated  for 
its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  snmamed 
Didvmene.  This  oracle,  which  the  lonians 
hela  in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
a  Milesian  woman.  The  repated  descendants 
of  this  Branchus,  the  Branchidae,  were  the 
hereditary  ministers  of  this  oracle.  The  tem- 
ple, called  Didymacum,  which  was  destroyed 


by  Xerzea,  was  rebuilt,  and  its  rains  contain 
some  beautiftil  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order 
of  architecture. 

BRASIDAS  (T-ae),  the  most  distingnished 
Spartan  in  the  Urot  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  b.o.  424,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
having  elfected  a  dezterous  march  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  he  irained 
possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in  Macedonia 
subject  to  Athens;  his  greatest  acquisition 
was  Amphipolis.  In  428  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  oyer  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent  with 
an  Athenian  force  to  recover  Amphipolia,  but 
he  was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried 
withm  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  honored 
him  as  a  hero  by  yearly  sacrifices  and  by 
games.  "^ 

♦K?5fi7^^^^^^J??*^-V!.*^^«  <^J»*«^  town  of 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

*v®?A^^^N  <-<'"^»)-  »  demus  in  AttlciL  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  river  Erasinus,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  who  was 
hence  called  Brauronia, 

BRENNUS  (-i).  a>  The  leader  of  the  Sc- 
nonian  Gauls,  who  in  b.o.  390  crossed  the 
AMuninm.  defeat«d  the  Romans  at  the  Allia, 
and  took  Rome.  Alter  besieging  the  Capitol 
for  6  months,  he  quitted  the  city  upon  re- 
ceiving 1000  pounds  of  gold  as  a  ransom  fur 


Th«  BrwiDiu  ShMd. 


the  Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with  his 
booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in 
the  popular  legends  that  Camillns  and  a  Ro- 
man  army  appeared  at  the  moment  that  the 
^"^l^  ri\^}P^  weighed,  that  Brennus  was 
defeated  by  Camillas,  and  that  he  himself  and 

his  whole  armv  were  slain  to  a  man (2)  The 

chief  leader  of  the  Gauls  who  Invaded  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  B.a  SSO,  27».  In  the  year 
279  he  penetrated  into  the  8.  of  Greece/but 
was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  hU  men 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  «  w  «« 
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BREUNI  (-ofum),  a  Rbaetian  people,  dwelt 
in  the  Tjrol  near  the  Breouer. 

BRIARSU&    CAboam>r.] 

BBtOANTBS  (-nm),  the  meet  powerfU  of 
the  British  tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the 
N.  of  the  idand  from  ibe  Abne  iHwmber)  to 


the  Boman  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the 
SJB.  oorner  of  Yorkab ire,  which  was  Inhabited 
by  the  ParisiL  The  Bni^antes  eoDfeqoentlr 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Turkfhire,  and 
the  whole  of  J^ncashire,  Durham, Westmore- 
land, and  Cnmberland.    Their  capital  was 


BBOKAOim.  They  were  conquered  by  Pet!  line 
Cerealis  in  the  reien  of  Vespasian.  There 
was  also  a  tribe  of  Brigantee  in  the  S.  of  Ire- 


land, between  the  rivers  Birgns  (Harrow)  and 
Dabrona  {BlaekwtUeryj  In  the  conniies  of  Wa- 
terford  and  Tipperary. 

BRIGANTINUS  (-i)  LACUS  (fiodensM  or 
Lai$  ^  Cmutamee),  also  called  Ybmriis  and 
AosoHics,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows,  in- 
habited by  the  Helretii  on  the  8.,  by  the  RhaetU 
on  the  as.,  and  by  the  Vindelici  on  the  N. 

BRISBIS  (-idis),  daaghter  of  Brisens,  of 
LymessDs.  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achiiles,  but 
was  feixed  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the 
dire  fend  between  the  2  heroes.  [Aouu,i.ib.] 
Her  proper  name  was  Hippodamla. 

BRITANNIA  (-ae),  the  island  of  Bngland 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  ALBION. 
Hamma,  or  Ireland,  is  n^oally  spoken  of  as 
a  teparate  island,  but  is  sometimes  indnded 
nnder  the  general  name  of  the  Insulae  Bbi- 
TATiMOAS,   which    ftlso    Comprehended    the 
smaller  islands  around  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain.    The  Britons  were  Celts,  belonging 
to  that  branch  of  the  race  called  Cymry. 
Tbeir  manners  and  customs  were  In  general 
the  same  as  the  Ganis ;  bnt,  separated  more 
than  the  Ganla  from  interconrse  with  clTilixed 
nations,  they  preserred  the  Celtic  religion  in 
sparer  state  than  in  Ghiul;  and  hence  Dmid- 
i"m,  socording  to  Caesar,  was  tranvplanted 
fmm  Qaul  to  Britain.    Tne  Britons  also  re- 
tained many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs, 
which  the  more  dyilized  Oanls  had  laid  aside. 
They  painted  their  bodies  with  a  blue  color, 
extrscted  from  woad,  in  order  to  appear  more 
terrible  in  battle ;  and  they  bad  wives  in  com- 
mon.  At  a  later  time  the  Belgae  crossed  oyer 
from  Qanl,  and  settled  on  the  S.  and  B.  coasts, 
driving  the  Britons  into  the  interior  of  the 
inland.   It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  BriUin.    In  early  times  the  Phoenicians 
ilsitsd  the  Sdlly  Islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  obuining  tin ; 
vnt  wbsterer  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the 
ctmntry  they  fealously  kept  secret:  and  It 
only  transpired  that  there  were  CASsiTsaroas, 
or  Tin  ItimdB,  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean. 
The  flm  certain  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
obtained  of  Britain  was  from  the  merchants 
of  Massilla  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  especially  from  the  voyages  of 
PTiBsas,  wiio  sailed  round  a  great  part  of 
Britain.   From  this  time  it  was  generally  be- 
liered  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  an  error  which  continued  to  prevail 
even  at  a  later  period.    Another  Important 
BUBtake,  which  likewise  prevailed  for  a  long 
P 


time,  was  the  position  of  Britain  in  relation  to 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Aa  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Spain 
was  supposed  to  extend  too  Ikr  to  the  N.,  and 
the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run  N.B.,  the  lower 
part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie  between 
Spain  aod  OauL  The  Romana  flrst  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Island  by  Cae- 
sar's hivasion.  Be  twice  landed  in  Britain 
(B.a  SB,  54) ;  and  though  on  the  second  occa- 
sion he  conquered  the  mater  part  of  the  8.E. 
of  the  Island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and 
after  his  departure  the  Britons  continued  aa 
independent  aa  before.  The  Romans  made 
no  fbrther  attempts  to  conquer  the  island  Ibr 
nearly  100  years.    In  the  reign  of  Claudius 


(A.D.  4S),  they  again  landed  in  BriUin,  and 
permanently  subdued  the  coiutry  S.  of  the 
Thames.    They  now  began  to  extend  their 


conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius  Paull- 
nns  over  the  Britons,  who  had  revolted  under 
BoADioBA.  still  fhrther  consolidated  tlie  Ro- 
man dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
the  Romans  made  several  snccessfhl  expedi- 
tions against  the  SiLvasa  and  the  BaiQAirm ; 
and  the  conouest  of  S.  Britain  waa  at  length 
finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7  cam- 
paigns (78-84)  subdued  the  whole  of  the  isl- 
and ss  lar  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
furts  to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  ftx>m 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of 
Scotlsnd.  The  Roman  part  of  Britain  waa 
now  called  Britannia  Romano,  and  the  N. 
part.  Inhabited  by  the  Caledonians,  Britannia 
Barbara,  or  Caledonia.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, eave  up  the  N.  conquests  of  Agricola  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  rampart  of 
turf  from  the  Aestuarium  Itnna  (Soltpaif  Frith) 
to  the  German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  N. 
boundaiy  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign 
of  Ant«mlnus  Pins  the  Romans  again  extend- 
ed their  boundary  aa  far  as  the  conquests  of 
Agricols,  and  erected  a  rampart  connecting 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  called  Ortmee  iXfts— Grime  in  the 
Celtic  language  signifying  great  or  powerfhL 
The  Caledonians  afterwards  broke  through 
this  wall ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
peated devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  emperor  Severns  went  to  Briuin  in  808, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  in 
person.  He  died  in  the  Island  at  Eboracum 
[York)  in  811,  after  erecting  a  solid  stone  wall 
from  the  Solway  to  the  month  of  the  Tyne.  a 
little  N.  of  the  rampart  of  Hadrian.  After  the 
death  of  Severus,  the  Romans  relinquished 
forever  all  their  ctrnqnests  N.  of  this  wall. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  by  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximlan  (SOS),  Britain  fell  to  the 
share  of  Constantlns,  who  died  at  Bboracnm 
in  306,  and  his  son  CTonstantine  assumed  in 
the  inland  the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Caledonians,  who  now  appear  un- 
der the  names  of  Picts  and  Scots,  broke 
through  the  wall  of  Severns,  and  the  Saxons 
ravaged  the  coasu  of  Britain ;  and  the  declin- 
ing power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  unable 
to  anord  the  province  any  effectual  assistance. 
In  the  reign  of  Honorlus,  Constantine,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain  (407), 
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withdrew  all  the  Roman  troope  from  the  Isl- 
andf  in  order  to  make  himself  nutster  of  Gaal. 
The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  ray- 
ages  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  at  lengih,  in 
447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Sax- 
ons, who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  The 
Roman  dominions  of  Britain  formed  a  single 
province  till  the  time  of  Sevenis,  and  were 
governed  by  a  legatus  of  the  emperor.  Seve- 
rns  divided  the  country  into  2  provinces,  and 
Diocletian  into  4^ 

BRITANNICUS  (-1),  son  of  the  emperor 
Claudias  and  Messalina,  was  bom  a.d.  48. 
Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  Claudius,  in- 
duced the  emperor  to  adopt  her  own  son,  and 
give  him  precedence  over  Briiannicus.  This 
eon,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  the  throne 
in  M,  and  caused  Britannicos  to  be  poisoned 
in  the  following  year. 

BRITOMARTIS  (-i8>,  a  Cretan  jiymph, 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Carme,  and 
beloved  by  Minos,  whoporsned  her  9  months, 
till  at  lenffth  she  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  (Diana)  into  a  goddess. 

BRIXELLUM  (-i:  Breffella  or  Brucella),  a 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  where  the  emperor  Otho  put  him- 
self to  death,  a.i>.  OB. 

BRIXiA  (-ae:  firssria),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina  on  the  road  firom  Comum  to  Aqui- 
leia,  through  which  the  river  Mella  flowed. 

BROMIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus), that  is,  the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise 
of  the  Bacchic  revelries  (from  fipffi^). 

BRONTES.    [Ctolopbs.] 

BRUCTfiRI  (-«rum},  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelt  on  each  side  of  the  Amisia  {Bm»)j  and 
extended  S.  as  far  as  the  Lnppia  (Lippe).  The 
Bmcteri  Joined  the  Batavi  in  thor  revolt 
against  the  Romans  in  a.i>.  M. 


BRUNDtJSlUM  or  BRUNDlSlUM  (-1: 
Brinditi)^  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  a  small  bay 
of  the  Adriatic  formine  an  excellent  harbor, 
to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance.  Tb« 
Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brundnsium,  and  it 
was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Greeca 
and  the  East  It  was  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans,  b.o.  845.  The  poet  Pa- 
cuvius  was  bom  at  this  town,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  b.o.  19. 

BRUTTIUM  (I),  BRUTTIUS,  and  BRUT- 
TTORUM  AGER,  more  usually  called  BRUT- 
Til  after  the  inhabitants,  the  8.  extremity  of 
'  Italy,  separated  from  Lucania  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Laus  to  Tbuiii,  and 
surrounded  on  the  other  three  aides  by  the 
sea.  It  was  the  countrv  called  in  ancient 
times  Oeuotria  and  Italia.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  as  the  Apennines  run  through 
it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits;  it  contained 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  valleys 
pmduced  good  com,  olives,  and  fruit. — The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oeno- 
trians.  Subsequently  some  Lucaniane,  who 
had  revolted  from  their  countrymen  in  Lnca- 
nia,  took  possession  of  the  countrv,  and  were 
hence  called  BnUtii  or  Brettii.  which  word  is 
said  to  mean  **  rebels"  in  the  language  of  the 
Lncanians.  This  people,  however,  inhabited 
only  the  Interior  of  the  land:  the  eoast  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Greek 
colonies.  At  the  cloee  of  the  id  Punic  war,  in 
which  the  Bruitii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nibal, they  lost  their  independence,  and  were 
treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  aeyerlty. 
They  were  declared  to  be  public  slavea,  and 
were  employed  aa  liciors  and  aervauta  of  the 
magistrates. 

BRtTTUS  (-i),  a  family  of  the  Jnnia  gens.— 
(1)  L.  JuMics  Bbdtijs,  son  of  M.  Junins  and  of 
Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarqninios  Saperbus. 
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His  elder  brotiMr  wa»  rnvrdered  bT  Tarqnfn- 
io-s  and  Lacioa  escaped  hie  brothers  fute  only 
by  feigaio^  idiocy,  wbCDce  b«  received  the 
eanume  or  Bnito«.  After  Lucretia  had  stab- 
bed herwIA  Bnitas  roaaed  the  Romans  tu  ex- 
pel the  TanqniDa ;  and  apon  the  banishment 
of  the  latter,  be  waa  elected  flrst  consul  with 
Tsrqninias  Collatlnaa.  He  loved  bin  coantry 
better  tbnn  his  children,  and  pat  to  death  hia 
t  fions,  who  had  attempted  to  restore  the  Tar- 


quina.    He  fell  in  battle  the  same  year,  fleht- 
ing  against  Amns,  the   son  of  TarqaiuliL». 
Bratas  was  the  fo^ut  hero  in  tl>e  legends 
about  the  expalsion  of  the  Tarquins.— (2) 
B.  Jimirs  BmuTca,  saraamed  QAVLAxam 
or  Cjlllaioctb,  coneal  188,  conquered  a 
great  part  of  LnMtanla.    From  his  victo- 
ry over  tlie  Oallaeci  he  obuined  his  sur- 
name.   He  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  h. 
Aocior,  and  well  ven^d  in  Greek  and  Rt»- 
raan  liters  tare.  — (3)  D.  Jrnius  Bbcttts, 
consul  77,  and  hm^band  i*t  Scmprouia, 
who  carried  on  an  intri^^ae  with  Catiline. 
— <4)  D.  JuKira  Bsurrs,  adopted  by  A. 
Podtnmins  Alhiuais  consul  99,  and  hence 
called  Brutus  Albinu*.    He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war;  but 
he  aevertbeleni  joined   the  conspiracy 
agaiDsi  Caesai's  life.    After  the  death  of 
the  laUer  (44)  he  went  into  Cisalpine      ^ 
Gaul,  which  had  been  promised  him  bj 
Caesar,  and  which  lie  rcfh^ed  to  surrender 
to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  pror- 
luce  from  the  people.    Antony  made  war 
against  him,  and  kept  him  besieged  in 
Matina,  till  the  sieee  waa  raised  in  ApriL 
43,  by  the  consuls  Hirtins  and  Pansa,ana 
by  Oeuviaiins.   But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a  short  respite.    Antony  was  preparing  to 
march  against  him  firom  the  N.  with  a  large 
army,  and  Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the 
venate,  was  marching  against  him  from  the 
8.    His  only  rewinrce  was  flight,  but  he  was 
betrayed  by  Camillus,  a  Gaulish  chle^  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  48.— (6)  M.  Ju- 
MUB  Bmums,  married  Servilla,  the  half-sister 
of  Cato  of  Utica.    In  77  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Lepidn^  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Qanl,  whei«  he  was 
p]«»n  by  command  of  Pompey— <^)  M.  Junius 
BarrrcB,  the  so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No. 
»  and  Servilia.    He  loet  his  father  when  he 
was  only  8  years  old,  and  was  trained  by  his 
nncle  Cato  in  the  principles  of  the  arlstocrat- 
ical  party.    Accordingly,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  49,  lie  Joined  Pomiiey,  al- 
th<iagh  he  waa  the  murderer  of  his  (Sather. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  waa  not 
oiJiy  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  tram 
him  the  greatest  marka  of  confidence  and  tm- 


▼or.  Caeaar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  in  48,  and  praetor  In  44,  and  also  prom- 
ised him  the  government  of  Macedonia.  But 
notwiihsUnding  all  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  Caesar,  he  was  persuaded  by  Casniiis 
to  murder  his  benefactor  under  the  delasive 
idea  of  again  estab1i»hing  the  republic.  [Ca  r- 
aAB.]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Bmtna 
spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took 
possession  of  the  province  of  MacedoniM.  He 
was  Joined  by  Cossius,  who  commanded  in 
Syria,  and  their  united  forces  were  opposed 
to  those  of  OcUvian  and  Antony.  Two  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phi- 
lippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus  was 
victonona,  though  Cassius  waa  defeated ;  but 
in  the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Bruius's  wife  waa 
roBocA,  the  daus:hter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  an 
ardent  student  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  Judg- 
ment and  original  power.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished.  He  was 
a  literary  fHend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated  to 


M.  Juiiw  Brtitiu. 

j  him  several  of  his  works,  and  who  has  given 
I  the  name  of  Bmtos  to  hia  dialogue  on  illua- 
trions  orators. 

BKTGI  (-Oram)  or  BRYGBS  (-am),  a  bar- 
barons  people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia.  The 
Phrygfains  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  oeen  a  portion  of  this  people,  who  emi- 
grated to  Asia  in  early  times.    iIPubtoia.] 

BtTBASSUS  (-1),  an  ancient  city  of  Carta, 
E.  of  Cnidua,  which  gave  name  to  the  buy 
(BnbasisiuB  Sinos)  and  the  peninsula  on  whicn 
it  stood. 

BtTBASTIS  Ms)  or  BtTBASTUS  (-i),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Bnbastltes  in  Lower 
Bgypt,  stood  on  tlie  B.  bank  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis  (Diana). 

BtTCSPHlLA  or  -lA  (-«e:  Jhelum),  a  city 
on  the  Hydaspes,  In  N.  India,  built  by  Alex- 
ander, after  his  battle  with  Porup,  in  memory 
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of  his  fkTorite  charger  Bucephaltu,  who  died 
there,  after  carr]r1ng  him  through  all  his  cam- 
paiKiis.  This  horse  was  parchuFed  hy  Philip 
for  18  taleDt&  and  no  one  was  ahle  to  hreak 
it  in  except  toe  yoathfhl  Alexander. 

BiTcePHALUS.    [BuoKPHALA.] 

BUDINI  (-omm),  a  Scythian  people,  who 
dwelt  ^.  of  the  Sanromatae  in  the  steppes  of 
a  Russia. 

BULLIS  (-Idis),  a  town  of  Illyria  on  the 
ooupt,  8.  of  ApoUunia. 

BttPRXSlUM  <-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Blls, 
meutloued  in  the  Iliad. 

BttliA  (-ae),  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achala, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  together  with 
Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

BURDlGALA.    [BrruKioxs.] 

BURGXTNDI0NK8  (-um)  or  BURQUNDtt 
(-ornm),  a  powerful  nation  of  Germany,  dwelt 
originally  oetween  the  Viadus  {Oder)  and  the 
Tistula,  and  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Taudals  or  Goths.  They  were  driven  out  of 
their  original  nbodes  by  the  Gepldae,  and  the 

S eater  part  of  them  settled  in  the  country  on 
e  Maine.  In  the  &th  century  they  set  tied  In 
Gaul,  where  they  founded  the  powerfhl  king- 
dom of  Burgundy.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Geneva  and  Lyons. 

BURSA.    CPlamoub.] 

BtTSlRIS  (-idii*).  (1)  A  king  of  Egypt,  who 
sacriflced  strangers  to  Zens  (Jupiter),  but  was 
slain  bv  Hercules.— (2)  A  city^in  Lower  Ei^ypt, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on  the  W. 
bxnk  of  the  Nile,  and  had  a  great  temple 
of  Isis,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

BTTTHROTUM  (-1:  B^ttrinto),  a  town  of 
Bpims,  a  flourishing  sea-port  on  a  small  pen- 
insula, opposite  Corcyra. 

BITTO.  (1)  An  Egyptian  divinitv,  was  the 
nurse  of  Homa  and  Bnbastis,  the  children  of 


Osiris  and  Isis.  whom  she  saved  ftom  the  per- 
secutions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in 
the  floating  island  of  Chemnis.  Tne  Greeks 
identified  her  with  Leto  (Latona),  and  repre- 
sented her  as  the  goddees  of  night.  —  <^  A 
city  in  Lower  EgypL  stood  near  the  Seheii- 
nytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  lake  of  Bntou 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  the  goddees 
Bnto,  in  honor  of  whom  a  festival  was  held 
at  the  city  every  year. 

BUZENTUM  (-1:  PUlMabro),  originany 
Ptxvs,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lncania 
and  on  the  river  BuxmfTica,  was  founded  bj 
Micythns.  tyrant  of  Messana,  B.a  471,  and  was 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

BYBU8  (-idls),  daughter  of  Hiletos  and 
Idothea.  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Cannus, 
whom  she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till 
at  length,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was 
changed  into  a  fountain. 

BTBLUS  (-1 :  JeteiZ),  a  very  ancient  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Berytns  and 
Tripolia,  a  little  N.  of  the  river  Adonis.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wurship  of  Adonis. 

BTRSA  (-ae),  the  citadel  of  Caktha«o. 

BTZlCtUM  (-1)  or  BTZlCCNA  RBGIO 
(8.  part  of  Tuni»)t  the  S.  portion  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa. 

BTZANTlUM  (-1 :  Cowlantinople).  a  town 
on  the  Thracian  Bosponis,  founded  by  the 
Megariani>,  11.0. 868,  is  said  to  have  derived  Its 
name  ftom  Byza»,  the  leader  of  the  cohniy 
and  the  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  wms 
situated  on  9  hills,  was  40  stadia  in  circnm- 
ference,  and  its  acn)polis  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  prei<ent  semglio.  Its  favorable  position, 
commanding  as  it  did  the  entrance  to  the 
Enxine,  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  A  new  city  was  built  on  its 
site  (330)  by  Consuntine,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its 

into  COHSTAMTXNOPOLIfl. 


c. 


CABALIA  (-ae),  s  small  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a 
town  of  the  oame  name. 

CABILLONUM  (-1:  ChdUnu-wr'SaAne},  a 
town  of  the  Aedui  on  the  Arar  {Sabne)  in  Gal- 
lia Lugdunensis. 

CABIRA  (-6mm),  a  place  in  Pontns,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia ;  a  frequent  residence  of 
Mithridates,  who  was  defeated  here  by  Ln- 
cnllns,  B.o.  Tl. 

ClBlRI  (-drum),  mystic  divinities  wor- 
shiped in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  meaning  of  their  name,  their  character, 
and  nature,  are  quite  nnceriain.  Divine  hon- 
ors were  paid  to  them  at  Samothrace,  Lem- 
noB,  and  Imbros,  and  their  mysteries  at  Sam- 
othrace were  solemnized  with  great  splendor. 
They  were  also  worshiped  at  Thebes,  Anthe- 
don.  Peiigamns,  and  elsewhere. 

ClCUS  (-1),  son  of  Tnlcan,  was  a  huge  gi- 
ant, who  inhabited  a  cave  on  Monnt  Aven- 
tine,  and  plundered  the  snrrounding  country. 
When  Hercules  came  to  Italy  vrith  the  oxen 


which  he  had  taken  from  Qeryon  In  Spain, 
Cacus  stole  part  of  the  cattle  while  the  hero 
slept,  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animids  into  his 
cave  by  their  uils,  ft  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  be^an 
to  bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  where- 
upon Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules.  In  honor 
or  his  victory,  Hercules  dedicated  the  cara 
maxima,  which  continued  to  exist  ages  after- 
wards in  Rome. 

ClDI  (-Omm),  a  dtv  of  Phrygia  Bplctetns, 
on  the  borders  of  Lydla. 

CADMBA.    CThsbak] 

CADMUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Telephassa,  and  brother  of 
Bnropa.  Another  legend  makes  htm  a  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  When  Bnropa  was  car- 
ried off  by  Zens  (Jupiter)  to  Crete,  Agenor 
sentCadmnsin  search  of  his  sister,  enjoining 
him  not  to  return  without  her.  Unable  to 
find  her,  Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace :  bat  hav- 
ing consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was 
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cammsnded  by  the  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  to  baild  a  town  on  the  spot 
where  the  cow  shonld  sink  down  with  fatigne. 
Cadmus  foand  the  cow  in  Phocis,  and  followed 
her  into  Boeocia,  where  she  sank  down  on  the 
spot  on  which  Cadmos  boilt  CadmeiL  after- 
wards the  citadel  of  Thebes.  Intending  to 
sacrilloe  tbe  cow  to  Athena  (Minerva),  be  sent 
soRie  persons  to  the  neighboring  well  of  Ares 
to  fetch  water.  This  well  waa  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  a  son  of  Ares  (Mars),  who  killed  the 
men  sent  t^  CadmasL  Thereapon  Cadmos 
slew  the  drngon,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athe- 
na, sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  oni  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  called  SparH^  or 
the  Sdisn,  who  killed  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  6s  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
TbebausL  Athena  awtigned  to  Cadmus  the 
government  of  Thel>es,  and  Zeus  gave  him 
Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  so- 
lemnity was  honored  by  the  preseuce  of  all 
the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  famous  peplns  and 
necklace  which  he  liad  received  from  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan)  or  from  Buropa,  and  he 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Autouo^  I  no, 
Semele,  Agave,  Polydorus,  and,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents, 
and  were  removed  by  Zeus  to  Blysium.  Cad- 
mus is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Oreece 
from  Phoenicia  or  E<?ypi  an  alphabet  of  16 
letters.  — (2)  Of  Miletus,  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  logngrapher,  lived  about  ii.o.  540. 
CADURCI  (-drum),  a  people  In  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  is  the  country  now  called  Oucret  (a 
corruption  of  Cadurci).  Their  capttnl  was 
DrvuMA,  afterwards  Civitas  Cauuboorum, 
now  Cakor*,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct 

CADtTSlI  (^rum)  or  GBLAE  (-irum),  a 
powerful  Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains 
&  W.  of  the  Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
Atropatene. 

CADTTI8,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  great 
dty  of  the  Syrians  ot  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Necho, 
king  of  Eijypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  "8yr- 
ianr*  at  Mngdolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  cs- 
tabii!*hed  that  by  Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the  battle  naentioned  by  Herodotus 
is  that  in  which  Necho  defeated  and  slew 
king  Joitiah  at  Mcgiddo,  B.a  flOSw 

CAEClLIA  (-ae).  (1)  Caia,  the  Roman 
name  of  Tasaqcil,  wife  of  Tarqninins  Pris- 
cns.  — (2)  Mktklla,  daughter  of  L.  Metellus 
Dalroaticus.  consul  B.a  119,  was  first  married 
to  M.  Aemilius  Scaums.  consul  in  115,  and 
afterwards  to  the  dictator  Sulla.— (3)  Daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponiua  Atticus,  called  CaecFlia 
because  her  father  took  the  name  of  his  un- 
cle, Q.  Caecillus,  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 
She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanlns  Agrip|>a. 
[Amoua.] 

CAEClLlUS  (-i).  (1)  Q.,  a  wealthy  Roman 
eqnes,  who  adopted  his  nephew  Atticus  in 
his  will,  and  left  the  latter  a  fortune  of  10 
millions  of  sesterces.— (2)  Cakoilics  Calao- 
TxniTB,  a  Greek  rhetorician  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Augustus. — (3)  Cakoilius  Statius,  a 
H^wnfw  conuc  poet,  the  immediate  predeces- 


sor of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an  Insubrian 
Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave, 
he  bore  the  servile  spiiellatiou  of  iitatiu$, 
which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  he  re- 
ceived his  freedom,  converted  into  a  sort  of 
cognomen,  and  he  l>ecame  known  aa  Caecil- 
lus Statius.  He  died  M.a  168. 
CAECILIUS  METELLUS.  CMariLLua.] 
CAECINA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Volaterrae,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  river  Cnecina,  which  flows  by 
the  town.  (1)  A.  Casoina,  whom  Cicero  de- 
fended in  a  law-suit,  a.a  69.— <2)  A.  Cakgina, 
son  of  the  preceding,  published  a  Iil>eluus 
work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  con^iequeiice 
sent  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Pharealia, 
B.a48.— (3)  A.  Caeoina  Alibmds  was  quaes- 
tor in  Baeiica,  in  Spain,  at  Nero's  death,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  Joining  the  party 
of  Gaiba.  He  served  first  under  Galba,  aud 
afterwards  Joined  Vltellins:  but,  proving  a 
traitor  to  the  latter,  he  joined  vespRsian, 
against  whom  abo  he  conspired,  and  was 
slain  by  order  of  Titus. 

CAEC0BUS  (-i)  AOER,  a  marshy  district 
in  Latinm,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae, 
close  to  Fundi,  celebrated  for  its  wine  {Caent^ 
bum)  in  the  age  of  Horace.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  reputation  of  this  wine  was  entirely 
gone. 

CAECtTLUS  (-1),  an  ancient  Italian  hero, 
son  of  Vulcan,  is  said  to  have  founded  Prae- 
neste. 

CAELE8  or  CAELlUS  (-1)  VIBENNA  (-ae), 
the  leader  of  an  Etrusain  army,  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  rei<^n  either  of 
Romulus  or  of  Tarqninius  Priscus,  and  to 
have  settled  with  his  troops  on  the  bill  called 
after  him  the  Caelian. 

CAELIUS  or  COELTUS  MONa    [Roma.] 

CAENEUS  (-56s  or  fi),  one  of  the  Lapl- 
thae,  son  of  Elatus  or  Coronns,  was  originally 
a  maiden  named  Caen  is  (-idii*),  who  was  be- 
loved by  Pogeidon  (Neptune),  aud  was  by 
this  god  changed  into  a  man,  and  rendered 
invulnerable.  In  the  battle  between  the  La- 
pithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Centsurs  un- 
der a  mans  of  trees,  as  they  were  unable  to 
kill  him ;  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In 
the  lower  world  Caeneus  recovered  his  female 
form. 

CAENI  or  CAENlCI  (-ornm),  a  Thraclan 
people,  between  the  Black  Sea  aud  the  Puuy- 
sns. 

CAENINA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Latium,  whose  king,  Acron,  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After 
their  defeat,  most  of  the  mhabitauts  removed 
to  Rome. 

CAENIS.    [Caenkus.] 

CAEPiO,  Cm.  SERVlLllTS  (-1),  consul  B.a 
106,  was  sent  into  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  op- 
pose the  Cimbri.  In  106  he  was  defeated  bv 
the  Cimbri,  along  with  the  consul  Cn.  Mal- 
lius  or  Manilas.  80,000  soldiers  and  40,000 
camp-followers  are  Sfiid  to  have  perished. 
Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10  years  aft- 
erwards (96)  he  WAS  brought  to  trial  by  the 
tribune  C.  Norbanus,  on  account  of  his  min- 
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condact  in  this  war.  He  waa  condemned, 
and  cast  Into  prisonf  where,  according  to  one 
acconntt  he  died ;  bnt  it  whb  more  generally 
stated  that  he  escaped  from  priaon,  and  lived 
iu  exile  at  Smyrna. 

CABRB  (Cervetri).  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aqtlla  {Aayllina  urb».  Virg.),  a  city  lu  £trn- 
ria,  situated  on  a  small  river  W.  of  Veil,  and 
M  stadia  from  the  coast.  It  was  an  ancient 
Pelasgic  city,  the  capital  of  the  cruel  Mexen- 
tlus,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Btrns- 
can  cities,  with  a  territory  extending  appar- 
ently as  far  as  the  Tiber.  Iu  early  times  Caere 
was  closely  allied  with  Rome ;  and  when  the 
latter  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  B.a  S90, 
Caere  gave  refhee  to  the  Vestal  vlrffius.  The 
Romans,  oat  of  gratitude,  are  sam  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Caerites  the  Roman  fran- 
chise without  the  suffraKlnm,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Caerites  enjoyed  this 
honor  previonsly.  The  Caoriies  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  body  of  Roman  citizens 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  snlfrage.  That>,  when 
a  Roman  citixen  was  struck  ont  of  his  tribe 
by  the  censors,  and  made  an  aerarian,  he  was 
said  to  become  one  of  the  Cnerites,  since  he 
had  lost  the  snifrage:  hence  we  ilnd  the  ex- 
pressions in  tatnuiu  CaerUtim  n/erre  and 
aerarium/aeere  used  as  synonymoaa. 

CABSlR  (-Arls),  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family,  of  the  Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  or- 
igin to  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  Various 
etymologies  of  the  name  are  given  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  bnt  it  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  word  eaet-ar-iss,  and  the  San- 
skrit k^Mf  "hair;**  for  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Roman  cnstom  for  a  surname  to  be  given 
to  an  individual  trom  some  pecnliarity  in  his 
personal  appearance.  The  name  was  as- 
sumed by  Aui^uslns  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  bv  Augus- 
tus handed  down  to  his  adopted  sou  'Tiberius. 
It  cou tinned  to  be  Uf^ed  by  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  as  members  either  by  ad«>ption  or 
female  descent  of  Caesar's  family ;  bnt  though 
the  family  became  extinct  with  Nero,  suc- 
ceeding emperors  still  retained  the  name  as 
part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the  practice  to 
prefix  it  to  their  own  name— as,  for  instance, 
JmpercUorCaeaarDomitianusAitffttstiis.  When 
Hadrian  adopted  Aelins  Verus,  he  allowed  the 
hitter  to  take  the  title  of  Cuesar;  and  from 
this  time,  though  the  title  of  A  ugttMtuti  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince, 
that  of  Caemr  was  also  granted  to  the  second 
person  in  the  state,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  (1)  L.  Julius  CxicsAa,  consul, 
B.U.  90,  fought  against  the  Socil.  and  In  the 
conrse  of  the  same  year  proposed  the  Lfx  Ju- 
lia de  CivitaUf  which  granted  the  citizenship 
to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  Rome.  Cae»>ar  was  censor  in  89; 
he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Marins  in  87.— (2)  C.  Ju- 
lius Cavsar  Strabo  Vopisors,  brother  of  No. 
1,  was  curule  aedile  in  90,  was  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  flain  along  with 
his  brother  by  Marins  in  87.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  orators  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is 
oue  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  dialoune  De 
Orotore.— (3)  L.  Julius  Caksar,  son  of  No.  8, 


and  node  by  his  slater  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  in  64,  and  beloo||;ed, 
like  his  father,  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He 
appears  to  have  deserted  this  party  after- 
wards ;  we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  52  as  one  of 
the  lentes  of  C.  Caesar,  and  he  continued  iu 
luly  anring  the  civil  war.  After  Cae8ar*a 
death  (44)  he  aided  with  the  senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  uncle  Antony,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence proscribed  by  the  latter  in  43,  bat 
obtained  his  pardon  through  the  iufiuenoe  of 
his  sister  Julia.— (4)  L.  Julius  Cabsae,  bod  of 
No.  8,  usnallv  distinguished  fh>m  his  father 
by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  JUiua  or  odo- 
Uaeena.  He  loined  Pompey  on  the  breakin|p 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by 
Pompey  to  Caesar  with  proposals  of  peace. — 
(6)  C.  Julius  Cabsab,  the  dictator,  was  bum 
on  the  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  conaiUship  of 


C.  Marins  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Jflaccos,  and 
was  conRequeutly  0  years  younger  than  Poio. 
pey  and  Cicero.  Caesar  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  popuhir  parly  by  the  marriage  of 
his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius ;  and  in 
83,  though  only  17  years  of  ace,  he  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  the  chief 
leader  of  the  Marlau  party.  Snlla  commanded 
him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refhsed  to 
obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed. 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  till  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to 
have  observed,  when  they  pleaded  his  youth, 
that  "that  bcw  would  some  day  or  another 
be  the  min  of  the  aristocracy,  for  that  there 
were  many  Mariusef  In  him.*'  Seeing  that 
he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia, 
where  he  served  his  first  campaign  under  X. 
Minncins  Thermns,  and,  at  the  capture  of 
Mytllene  (80),  was  rewarded  with  a  civic 
crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-aoldier. 
On  the  death  of  Sulla,  in  78,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  following  vear  gained  great 
renown  as  an  orator,  thongn  he  was  only  22 
years  of  age,  by  his  proeecntion  of  Cn.  Dola- 
bella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  province 
of  Macedonia.   To  perfect  himself  In  oratory, 
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be  resolved  to  stadT  In  Bbodcs  mider  Apol- 
kmius  Molo,  bnt  on  nls  voyage  thither  he  wee 
cnpcored  hj  pirates,  and  only  ohtatned  bis 
llbertj  by  a  raniom  of  00  talente.  At  Mi  letns 
be  manned  aome  Teeeels,  orerpowered  the 
grates,  and  condncted  them  as  prlaonere  to 
rergamna,  where  be  crucified  them— a  pon- 
Ifbnient  with  which  be  bad  ft^oently  threat- 
ened them  In  sport  when  he  was  their  pris- 
oner. On  his  retnm  to  Rome  be  devoted  all 
bis  energies  to  aoqsire  the  fkvor  of  the  peo- 
ple His  liberality  was  nnboonded ;  and,  as 
bis  private  fortune  was  not  largCL  be  eoon 
contracted  enormoos  debts.  Bnt  ne  gained 
his  object,  and  became  the  fhvorite  of  the 
people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in  SDCcession 
to  the  high  ofBces  of  the  statei  He  was 
or  m  68,  sedile  in  6B,  when  he  spent 
rams  npon  the  public  eames  and 
bnildiDgB,  and  was  elected  Pontlfex  Maxl- 
mns  in  <3.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  pnnisbment  of  the  Catllinarlan  conspira^* 
tors,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a  very 
able  spcecn,  which  made  sncb  an  impression 
that  their  liVes  wnnid  have  been  spared  bnt 
Ibr  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  62  be  was 
praetor,  and  in  tbe  following  year  be  went 
as  propraetor  into  Farther  Spain,  where  be 
nined  great  Tictories  over  the  Lnsitanlans. 
On  bis  retnm  to  Rome  he  was  elected  consnl 
along  vrith  Bibnlas,  a  warm  supporter  of  tbe 
aristocracy.  After  his  election,  bat  before  be 
entered  upon  tbe  ctinsulship,  be  farmed  that 
coalition  with  Pumpey  and  M.  Crassns  usu- 
ally known  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  first  triumvi- 
rate. Pompey  had  become  estranged  fh>m 
the  aristocracy,  since  the  senate  baa  opposed 
the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  of  an 
assignment  of  lands  which  he  had  promised 
to  his  veterans.  Crassns,  in  consequence  of 
his  immense  wealth,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerfal  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by 
Oiesar,  and  tbe  three  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  support  one  another,  and  to  divide 


the  power  in  the  state  between  them.  In  59 
Caesar  vras  consul^  end,  being  supported  bv 
Pompey  and  Crassns,  he  was  able  to  carry  all 
hfo  measures.  Bibnlns,  from  whom  the  sen- 
ate bad  expected  so  much,  could  ofttr  no  ef- 
Ibcttia]  opposition,  and,  after  making  a  vain 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  np  in 
his  ovm  house,  and  did  not  appear  again  in 
public  till  tbe  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
Caeoar  brought  forward  such  measures  as  se- 
cured for  him  the  affections  of  tbe  poorest 
citizens,  of  tbe  Bqnites.  and  of  tbe  powerfbl 
Pompey ;  having  done  this,  be  was  easilv  able 
to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces  which  he 
wished.  By  a  vote  of  tbe  people,  proposed 
by  tbe  tribune  Tatinins,  the  provinces  of  Cis- 
afpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  were  granted  to 
Caessr,  with  S  legions,  for  5  years ;  and  the 
' » added  to  tits  government  the  province 


of  Transalpine  Ganl,  with  another  legion,  for 
B  years  also^  as  they  saw  that  a  bill  would  be 
proposed  to  the  people  fbr  that  purpose  If 
they  did  not  grant  tbe  province  themselves. 
Caesar  foresaw  that  the  struggle  between  tbe 
dllTerent  parties  ot  Rome  must  eventually  be 
terminated  by  the  sword,  and  he  had  there- 
Ibra  resolTed  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 


might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  re- 
wards. In  tbe  oourse  of  tbe  same  year  be 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompev  by 
giving  him  bis  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
During  the  next  9  years  Caesar  was  occupfed 
with  the  subjugation  of  Qaul.  fie  conquered 
tbe  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had 
hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  8.B.  part  called 
Provincia ;  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  bad  been  pre- 
viously unknown  to  tbe  Romans.  His  first 
invasion  of  Briuln  was  made  late  in  tbe  ram- 
mer of  00,  bnt  more  with  the  view  of  obtain* 
ing  some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  per- 
sonal observation  than  with  tbe  intention  of 
permanent  conquest  at  present  He  sailed 
m>m  tbe  port  of  Itius  tprobably  WiUumd,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  effected  a 
lauding  somewhere  near  the  south  Foreland, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives.  The 
late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a  short 
time  in  the  Island.  In  this  year,  according  to 
his  arrangement  with  Pompey  and  Crassns. 
who  were  now  consuls,  his  government  of 
the  Gauls  and  Illyricum  was  prolonged  for  6 
years,  namely,  from  tbe  1st  of  January.  SB,  to 
the  end  of  December,  49.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  (54)  be  invaded  Britain  a  second 
time.  He  landed  in  Brititln  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year,  defeated  the  Britons 
in  a  series  of  engagements,  and  crossed  the 
Tamesis  (Thamet),  The  Britons  submitted, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  but 
their  subjection  was  only  nominal.  Caesar's 
success  in  Gsnl  excited  Pompey's  Jealousy ; 
and  the  death  of  Julia  in  childbirth,  in  64, 
broke  one  of  the  few  links  which  kept  them 
together.  Pompey  was  thus  led  to  Join  again 
the  aristocratlcal  party,  by  whose  assistance 
he  hoped  to  retain  his  position  as  the  chief 
man  in  the  Roman  state.  The  great  object 
of  this  party  was  to  deprive  Caesar  of  his 
command,  and  to  compel  htm  to  come  to 
Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for  the  consnl- 
ship.  Caeeur  offered  to  resign  his  command 
if  Pompev  would  do  the  same;  bnt  the  sen- 
ate would  listen  to  no  compromii<e.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  1st  of  January,  49,  the  senate 
passed  a  resolution  that  Caesar  should  dis- 
band his  army  bv  a  certain  day,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  do  so  he  should  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  tbe  state.  Two  of  the  tribunes,  M. 
Antonins  and  Q.  Cassins,  put  their  veto  upon 
this  resolution,  but  their  opposition  was  set 
at  nanghr,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar's 
camp.  Under  the  plea  of  orotecting  the  trib- 
unes, Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  sep- 
arated his  province  from  Italy,  and  marched 
towards  Rome.  Pompey,  who  had  been  in- 
trnsted  by  the  senate  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  soon  discovered  how  greatly  he  had 
overrated  his  own  popularity  and  Infiuence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds ; 
town  after  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar,  whose  march  was  like  a  triiirophal 
progress.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  mag- 
istrates and  senators,  had  fled  from  Rome  to 
the  S.  of  Italy,  and  on  the  ITth  of  March  em- 
barked  for  Greece.  Caesar  pnr^ned  Pompey 
to  Brtmdnsium,  bnt  he  was  unable  to  follow 
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him  to  Ghweoe  for  want  of  ships.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Pom- 
pey's  legates,  Atranius,  Petrelos,  and  Varro, 
commanded  powerfhl  armies.  After  defeat- 
ins  Aflranios  and  Petreins,  and  receivinff  the 
BODmissiou  of  Varro,  Caesar  retnrned  to 
Bome,  where  he  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
appointed  dictator  by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidnx. 
He  resigned  the  dicutorsnip  at  the  end  of  11 
days,  after  holding  the  consular  comitia,  in 
whicQ  he  himself  and  P.  Servllins  Vatia  Isan- 
riciu  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
^•At  the  beginning  of  January.  48,  Caesar 
crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  bad 
collected  a  formidable  army.  At  first  the 
campaign  was  in  Pompey 's  favor :  Caesar  was 
repalsed  before  Dyrrhachium  with  consider- 
able loss,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Thessaly.  In  this  country,  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalus,  or  Pbarsalia,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  armies  on  Ane.  9th, 
48,  m  which  Pompey  was  completely  defeated. 
Pompey  fled  to  Esypt,  purnned  by  Caesar,  but 
he  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived  in 
the  country.  [Pompkiits.]  On  his  arrival  in 
Bgypt,  Caesar  became  involved  in  a  war,  usu- 
ally called  the  Alexandrine  war.  It  arose 
fk'om  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleo- 
patra, whose  fascinations  had  won  his  heart, 
should  reign  in  common  with  her  brother 
Ptolemy ;  but  this  decision  was  opposed  by 
the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  and  the  war 
which  thus  broke  out  wai«  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  the  latter  end  of  March,  47.  It  was 
soon  after  this  that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by 
Caesar.  [CAKSxaioif.]  Caesar  returned  to 
Rome  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
his  march  through  Pontus  attacked  Phama- 
oes,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who 
had  assisted  Pompey.  He  defeated  Phama- 
ccs  near  Zela  with  such  ease  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  Veni, 
rfdi,  vieL  He  reached  Rome  in  September 
(47),  and  before  the  end  of  the  mouth  set  sail 
for  Aftrica,  where  Scipio  and  Cato  had  collect- 
ed a  large  army.  The  war  was  terminated  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Thapsus,  on  the  6ih  of  April,  46w  Cato,  un- 
able to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.— Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  latter 
end  of  Jnly.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  but  he  used  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike 
other  conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  for- 
gave all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  would  make  no  differ- 
ence between  Pompeians  and  Caesarians.  His 
clemency  was  one  of  the  brightest  features  of 
his  character.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
his  measures  this  year  (46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar.  As  the  Roman  year  was 
now  8  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time, 
Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and  thus 
made  the  whole  year  consist  of  446  days ;  and 
he  guarded  against  a  repetition  of  similar  er- 
rors for  the  rature  by  adapting  the  year  to 
the  sun's  course.— Meantime  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey,  Sextns  and  Cneius,  had  collected  a 
new  army  in  Spain.  Caesar  set  out  for  Spain 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  brought  the 
war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Munda,  on  the 
nth  of  March,  45,  in  which  the  enemy  were 


only  defeated  after  a  most  obetinate  resist- 
ance. On.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  after- 
wards, but  Sextns  made  good  his  escape. 
Caesar  reached  Rome  in  September,  and  en- 
tered the  city  in  triumph.  Possessing  royal 
p)wer,  be  now  wished  to  obtain  the  utle  of 
king,  and  Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the 
diadem  In  public  on  the  fei«tival  of  the  Luper- 
calia  (the  ISth  of  February) :  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  waa  not  nvorably  received 
by  the j)eople,  be  declined  it  for  the  present. 
—But  Cfaesar's  power  was  not  witnessed  with- 
out envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy  resolved 
to  remove  him  by  assassination.  The  con- 
spiracy against  Caesar's  life  bad  been  set  aftiot 
by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and 
there  were  more  than  60  persons  privy  to  ic 
Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised  bv 
Caesar  to  wealth  and  honor;  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of 
the  murder  of  Caesar  as  a  glorious  deed  and 
to  represent  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  patriots; 
but  the  mask  ought  to  be  stripped  off  these 
false  patriots ;  they  cared  not  for  the  repub- 
lic, but  only  for  themselves;  and  their  object 
in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party,  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  (kte,  but  he  di»> 
regarded  them  all,  and  fell  by  the  dangers  of 
his  assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15th  orJlHircb,  4/L 
At  an  appointed  signal  the  conspirators  sor* 
ronnded  him :  Casca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and 
the  others  quickly  drew  their  swords  and  at- 
tacked him ;  Caesar  at  flrst  defended  himselL 
but  when  he  saw  that  Brutus,  his  friend  and 
favorite,  had  also  drawn  his  sword,  he  ex- 
claimed, Til  quooue  Brute  I  pulled  his  toea 
over  his  face,  ana  sunk  pierced  with  wonnos 
at  the  foot  of  Pompey*s  st^itue.— Julius  Caesar 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  He 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  varied 
Ulents,  and  was  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  por- 
suita.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  he 
found  time  for  the  prosecution  of  literature, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  have  been  lost  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and 
are  conspicuous  in  his  Commentarii,  which 
are  his  only  works  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  They  relate  the  history  of  the  first  T 
vears  of  the  Gallic  war  In  7  boolcs,  and  the 
history  of  the  Civil  war,  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Alexandrine,  in  8  b(X)kB. 
Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book, 
which  is  usnaliv  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the 
history  of  the  Alexandrine,  AlHcan,  and  Span- 
ish wars  was  written  in  three  separate  bookts 
which  are  also  ascribed  to  Hirtlos,  bat  their 
authorship  is  uncertain. 

C.  CABSAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of 
M.  Vipsanins  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the 
grandsons  of  Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at 
Massilia  on  his  way  to  Spain,  a.i>.  8,  and  C 
Caesar  in  Lvcia,  a.  n.  4,  of  a  wound  which  ha 
had  received  In  Armenia. 

CASSARAUGUSTA  (-ae :  Zaratfoza  or  Sar  • 
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agetmfL  mora  anciently  8ai.i>uba,  a  town  of 
the  Bdetoni  on  Um  Iberna,  in  HiBpanla  Tar- 
neonensffl,  colonised  bj  Angnauu  B.a  ST. 

CAESIKSA  (-ae),  a  name  siren  to  several 
dt1e8  of  the  Roman  empire  in  honor  of  one 
or  other  of  Uie  Caesars. — (1)  C.  ad  Aboakuk , 
formerly  Hazaoa,  also  Bubjbbia  (JTeMrieA, 
Ho.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
stood  opon  Moont  Argaens,  aboot  the  centre 
of  CapiMdocia.  When  that  conntry  was  made 
a  Boman  proTince  by  Tlberins  (a.u.  1^,  it  re- 
oeired  the  name  of  Caesnrea.  It  was  nlti- 
mately  destroyed  bj  an  earthquake.— (2)  C. 
Psaim  or  Pakxab  (iSantos),  a  city  of  Pales- 
tine, at  the  S.  foot  or  Monnt  Hermon,  on  the 
Jordan,  just  below  its  source,  bailt  by  Philip 
the  tetrarch,  b.o.8;  King  Aerippa  called  it 
Neronlaa,  bnt  It  soon  lost  this  name.— (3)  C. 
pALAxanHAS,  formerly  SraATOKis  Tuans,  an 
Important  dty  of  Palestine,  on  the  sea-coast, 
Jost  above  the  boundary-line  between  Sama- 
ria sad  Galilee.  It  waa  snrronnded  with  a 
walL  and  decorated  with  splendid  bnildlngs 
br  Herod  the  Great  (b.o.  13),  who  called  it 
Caesarea,  In  honor  of  Angoains.  He  also 
made  a  splendid  harbor  for  the  city.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  Palestine 
and  the  residence  of  the  procnrator.— (4)  C. 
MAcaBTAStAB,  formerly  loi.  {Zer§hell^  Rn.),  a 
Phoenician  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
with  a  harbor,  the  residence  of  King  Jtiba, 
who  named  it  Caesarea,  in  honor  of  Augus- 
tas. There  are  several  other  dties,  which  Hre 
Ixtter  known  by  other  names. 

CAESiRION  (-dnis),  son  of  C.  Julfus  Cae- 
sar and  of  Cleopatra,  originally  called  Ptule- 
maens  as  an  Egyptian  urince,  was  bom  b.o. 
4,1,  After  the  death  of  bis  mother  in  80,  he 
was  executed  by  order  of  Augustus. 

CABSlRODtTNUMC-i:  Tburt),  chief  town 
of  the  Tnrdnes  or  Tur&nt,  snbseqnentlv  called 
TiraoBx.  on  the  Liger  (Lotfrs),  in  Qallla  Lng- 
donensiSL 

CAESIA  <-ae),  a  forest  in  Germany  be- 
tween the  LIppe  and  the  YseeL 

CilCUS  (-!>,  a  river  of  Mysia,  rising  in 
Jiuont  Temnna  and  flowing  paat  Pergamns 
Into  the  Cnmaean  Gnlt 

ClllTA  (-ae :  Gaeta)^  a  town  in  Latinm  on 
the  borders  of  Campania,  sitnated  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  bay  of  the 
sea  called  after  it  Sihvs  CAinAiins.  It  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  said  to 
hare  derived  ita  name  from  CaietOf  the  nurse 
of  Aeneas. 

Cliua,  the  Jurist.    CGahts.] 

CllUS  CAESAR.    [Caligitla.] 

CXULbbK    CQtnMTca  SMTawAEoa.] 

CiLlBRLk  (-ae),  the  peninsula  in  the  S.E. 
of  Italy,  extending  ttom  Tarentnm  to  the 
Prum.  lapygium,  formed  part  of  Apuiia. 

ClLACTl  (-es),  originally  the  name  of  part 
ofthe  coast,  and  afterwards  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  SIcOy,  founded  by  Dncetins,  a  chief 
of  the  Steels,  about  b.o.  447. 

ClLlOURRIS  Ms:  CotoAorro),  a  town  of 
the  Vftscones  in  Hispanla  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Iberue.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Qniu- 
Ullaii.  *  ^ 

Ft 


ClXXIS,  brother  of  Zetes.    CZbtbs. ] 

CAIJlNUS  (-1),  an  Indian  gymnosopfalsL 
who  burned  himself  alive  in  the  presence  of 
the  Macedonians,  8  months  before  the  death 
of  Alexander  (b.o.  3S3),  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
dicted hie  approaching  end. 

CJLlITLA  (-ae:  CakuMo),  a  town  in  Sam- 
nium  on  the  Appia  via  between  Capua  and 
Beneventum. 

ClLlTlNUS,  A.  ITILIUS,  conaal  m.o. 
S68,  and  dictator  in  949,  when  he  carried  ou 
the  war  in  Sidlv.  He  was  the  flrst  dictator 
that  commandea  an  army  out  of  Italy. 

CXLAUKEA  or  -lA  (-ae:  /Vire),  a  small 
island  lu  the  Saronic  gulf  off  the  coast  of  Ar- 

folls  and  opposite  Troeaen,  possessed  a  cele- 
rated  temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  which 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hith- 
er Demosthenes  fled  to  escape  Autipater,  and 
here  he  took  poison,  b.o.  m. 

CALCHJLB  (-nntif),  son  of  Thestor,  was  the 
wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy, 
and  advised  them  in  their  various  difllcnities. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  he  should  die  if 
he  met  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to  himself; 
and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  near  Colo, 
phon,  for  here  he  met  the  soothsaver  Mopsfs. 
who  predicted  things  which  Calchas  could 
not  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  griet  After 
his  death  he  bad  an  oracle  in  Daunla. 

CALS  (-es:  Oporto\  a  port>town  ofthe  Cal- 
laeci  in  ulspanta  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Durlus.  From  Porto  OaU  the  name 
of  the  coQUtiy  Pmrtuffol  \a  supposed  to  have 
come. 

CXLKDONIA.    CBaiTANifiA.] 

ClLBNUS,  a  PtTFlUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.o.  91,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P. 
Clodins  ftom  condemnation  for  his  violation 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  06  be 
was  praetor,  and  fh)tn  this  time  appears  as  an 
active  parilsan  of  Caesar,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  until  Caesar's  death  (44).  After  this 
event  Calenus  Joined  M.  Antony,  and  8ub?'e- 
qnently  had  the  command  of  Antony's  legions 
in  the  N.  of  Italy. 

CXLBS  (-Is.  nsuall  V  PI.  C&les,  -lum :  Qilvi), 
chief  town  of  the  Caienl,  an  Ansonlan  people 
In  Campania,  on  the  TIa  Latina.  said  to  have 
been  foundea  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Threleia  by  the  poets.  It 
was  celebrated  for  Its  excellent  wine. 

CALSTES  (-um)  or  CALBTT  (-orum),  a 
people  in  Belgic  Gaul  near  the  month  ofthe 
Seine. 

CXLlGtTLA  (-ae),  Roman  emperor,  A.n. 
87-41,  son  of  Germanlcus  and  Agrippina,  wnq 
bom  A.i>.  12,  and  was  brought  up  among  the 
legions  in  Germany.  His  real  name  whs 
Cditts  CaeaaTf  and  he  was  always  called  Caiva 
by  his  contemporaries;  CalimUa  was  a  sur- 
name given  bun  by  the  soldiers  f^om  his 
wearing  in  his  boyhood  small  califfoe,  or  sol- 
diers* boots.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Tiberi- 
us, who  raised  him  to  ofllces  of  honor,  and 
held  out  to  him  hopes  of  the  succession.  On 
the  death  of  Tlberins  (87),  which  was  either 
caused  or  accelerated  by  Calignla,  the  latter 
succeeded  to  the  throne.    He  was  saluted  bj 
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the  people  with  tbe  greatest  enthasinsm  as 
the  »oii  of  GermaDicuB.  Hie  first  act8  gave 
promise  of  a  liisi  aud  beneficeni  reien;  but 
at  the  eud  or  8  mouths  his  c«>udnct  oecame 
raddenly  changed.  After  a  seriims  Illness, 
which  probably  weakened  his  mental  powerm, 
he  appears  as  a  8«uu;ainary  and  licentiun» 
roadman.  In  his  roaaness  he  bnllt  a  temple 
to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  aud  appointed 
prietits  to  attend  to  bis  worship.  His  extrav- 
agance was  monstroos.  One  Instance  will 
show  at  once  his  wastefulness  and  crnelty. 
He  coustrucied  a  bridj;e  of  boats  between 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a  distance  of  about  8  milen, 
and,  after  covering  it  with  earth,  he  built 
hoQPes  upon  it  When  it  was  flniohed,  he 
gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  concluded  the  entertainment  by 
throwing  numbers  of  the  guests  Into  the 
sea.  To  replenish  the  treasury  he  exhausted 
luly  and  Rome  by  his  extortions,  and  then 
marched  into  Oaul  in  40,  which  he  plundered 
in  all  directions.  With  his  troops  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  ocean,  as  If  intending  to  cross 
over  Into  Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle 
at  ray,  and  then  gave  them  the  signal— to  col- 
jeci  shells,  wliicb  he  called  the  spoils  of  con- 
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qnered  Ocean.  The  Roman  world  at  length 
grew  tired  of  such  a  mad  tyrant  Four 
months  after  his  return  to  the  city,  on  the 
84Ui  of  January,  41,  he  was  murdered  by  Cas- 
sius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  aud  others.  His  wife  Cae- 
sonia  aud  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to 
death. 

CALLAlCI,  CALLAECI.    [Qau.aroi.] 

CALLATIS  (is),  a  town  of  Moesia,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and 
afterwards  of  Haraclea. 

CALLlAS  (-ae)  and  HIPPONICUS  (-1),  a 
noble  Athenian  fkmilv,  celebrated  for  their 
wealth.  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  torch-bearer  at  the  Bleusinian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  descent  fW)m  Triptoiemus.  The 
first  member  of  this  family  of  any  note  was 
Callias,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
490.  He  was  afterwards  embassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  negotiated  a' peace  with  Per- 
Hia,449,  on  terms  most  humiliating  to  the  lat- 
ter. On  his  return  to  Athens  he  was  accused 
of  having  uken  briber,  and  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  60  talents.  His  son  Hipponicas 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium  in  424.  It 
was  his  divorced  wife,  and  not  his  widow, 
whom  Pericles  married.  His  daughter  Hip- 
parete  was  married  to  Alcibiades.  Capias, 
sou  of  this  Hippouicns  by  the  lady  whc  uiar- 
ried  Pericles,  dissipated  all  his  ancestral 
wealth  on  sophists,  flatterers,  and  women. 
The  scene  of  Xeuophon's  Banquet,  and  also 
that  of  Plato's  Protagonu,  is  Uitd  at  his  hoiue. 

CALUfAS.  a  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on 
condition  of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpl- 
nice,  liberated  Cimon  fhira  prison  by  paying 
for  him  the  fine  of  60  talents  which  had  been 
Imposed  on  Miltiades. 

CALLIDROmUS  or  -UM  (-1),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Oeia,  near  Thermopylae. 

CALLIFAE,  a  town  in  Samninm  of  onoer- 
taln  site. 

CALLlMAcnUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Alexan- 
drine grammarian  and  poet,  whs  a  native  uf 
Cyreiie  in  Africa,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  and  Everge- 
tes,  and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  It- 
brnrv  of  Alexandria,  from  about  B.a  860  until 
hiH  death,  about  240.  Among  his  pupils  were 
£ratosthenes,Ari8tophanesorByfMniinm,and 
Apollonius  Rhodins,  with  the  hitter  of  whom 
he  subsequently  quarreled.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous works  on  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects, 
but  of  these  we  possess  only  some  of  his  po- 
ems, which  arc  characterized  rather  by  labor 
and  learning  than  by  real  poetical  genius. 

CALLINUS  (-i>,  of  Ephesns,  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flouriahed  about 
D.a700. 

CALLIOPK    [MrsAs.] 

CALLIP5LI8  (-is).  (1)  A  town  on  the  B. 
coast  of  Sicily  not  far  fW)m  Aetna.~(a)  ((Ail. 
lipoli),  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
opposite  Lampsacus.— (3)  A  town  in  Aetolia. 
[Gallium.] 

CALLIRRHOE (ep).  (1) Dnnghter of Ache- 
loud  and  wife  uf  Alcntueon,  induced  her  has- 
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baod  to  procnre  her  the  iMplae  and  necklace 
of  Harmonia,  hj  which  alie  caaeed  hie  death. 
[AuBiAKOM.]  — (?)  Daughter  of  Bcamanderf 
wife  of  Troe,  and  mother  of  Una  and  Gany- 


CALLIRRHOl  (-es).  afterwards  called  Em- 
XKAOBUMCB,  or  the  *'Niiie  Sprinji^*'  becaase 
its  water  was  distribated  by  9  pipes,  was  the 
moet  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  situated  in 
the  &B.  part  of  the  city,  and  still  retains  its 
ancieni  name  CaUirrkoe, 

CALLlSTUfiNfiS  (-U),  of  Olynthns,  a  rela- 
tion and  a  pnpil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  He  rendered 
himself  ao  obnozioas  to  Alexander  by  the 
boldneas  and  Independence  with  which  he 
expre:i«ed  hla  oplniun«  on  several  occasions, 
that  he  waa  accnsed  of  being  privy  to  the  plot 
ot  Hermolaa«  to  assassinate  Alexander ;  and 
after  being  keot  in  chains  for  7  months,  was 
cither  pnt  to  aeath  or  died  of  disease.  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  per- 
ished. 

CALLISTO  (-Os;  aee,  -A),  an  Arcadian 
nymph,  hence  called  Sbnacrlna  virgo^  from 
Nonacria.  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  wsh  a  com- 
panion of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  the  chase.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeoa  (Jupiter),  who  meui- 
morphoaed  her  into  a  she-bear,  thnt  Hera 
(Jnno)  might  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  amonr.  Bnt  Hera  lesrned  the  truth,  and 
canaed  Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the 
chase.  Zens  placed  Callisto  amonff  the  stars 
under  the  name  of  AretoB^  or  the  liear.  Aa^ 
OAa  was  her  son  by  Zena.    [Aaoroa.] 

CALUSTRXTlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  PaphU- 
gonia,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Bnxine. 

CALIIUM  (-1),  called  CALLIpOLIS  (Is)  by 
Llvy,  a  town  in  AetoUa  in  the  valley  of  the 
Spercheoa. 

CALOR  (-dris),  ar  river  in  Samninm  flowing 
past  Beneventnm  and  falling  into  the  Valtar- 
noa. 

CALPS  (-ea:  Oibraltar).  (1)  A  mountain 
in  the  S.  of  Spain  on  the  straits  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  This  and  Monnt 
Abyla,  opposite  to  it  on  the  AfHcan  coast, 
were  called  the  OifutnfM  qfileretitea.  [Abyla.] 
— (2)  A  river,  promontory,  and  town  on  the 
coast  of  BUhynia. 

CALPURNiA  (-ae),  daughter  of  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso.  consul  b.o.  68,  and  last  wife  or  the 
dictator  Caesar,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
09.    She  survived  her  husband. 

CALPURNTA  gens,  plebeian,  pretended 
to  be  deH:ended  from  Calpns,  a  son  of  Nuroa. 
It  was  divided  into  the  families  of  Bibuxus 
and  Piao. 

CALVTNUS,  CN.  DOMirnrS  (-I),  tribune 
of  the  pleba,  b.o.  09,  when  he  stipported  Bibn- 
lus  against  CaeiMir,  praetor  in  66,  and  coii^nl 
in  68,' through  the  inflneuce  of  Pompey.  He 
toc^  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  as  one  of 
Caesar's  generals. 

CiLTCADNUS  (-1),  a  considerable  river  of 
Cilicia  Tracheia,  navigable  as  far  as  Seleucin. 

ClLYDNAB  (-imm).  a)  Two  small  isl- 
ands off  the  coast  of  Troas.— (2)  A  group  of 
'off  the  coaat  of  Carta,  belonging  to 


theSporadea.  The  largest  of  them  waa  called 
Calydna,  and  afterwaros  Calymna. 

CILTDON  (-«nis),  an  ancient  town  of  Aeto- 
Ua W.  of  the  Bvenus  in  the  land  of  the  Cure- 
tes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetolns  or 
his  son  Calvdon.  The  town  was  celebrated 
in  the  heroic  agea,  bnt  la  rarely  mentioned 
in  historical  times.  In  the  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  took  place  the  celebrated  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  inhabiunts 
were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nioopolib.  In 
the  Roman  poets  we  find  CalydfniU,  a  woman 
of  Aetolia,  i.  e.  Delanira,  daughter  of  Oenens, 
king  of  Calydon ;  Calydonitu  hero^  i.  «.  Me- 
leager ;  Caiydoniua  amni*.  i.  e.  the  Achelous 
separating  Acamania  ana  AetoUa,  because 
Caljrdon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia ;  Caly- 
donia  regno,  i.  e.  Apulia,  because  Diomedes, 
grandson  of  Oenens.  king  of  Calydon,  after- 
wards obtained  Apulia  as  his  kingdom. 

ClLTPSO  (-Qs:  aee,  -A),  a  nymph  inhabit- 
ing the  island  of  O^gia,  on  which  Ulysses 
was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  unfor- 
tunate nero.  and  promised  him  immortality 
if  he  would  remain  with  her.  Ulysses  re- 
fused, and  after  she  had  detained  him  7  years, 
the  gods  compelled  her  to  allow  him  to  conr 
tiuue  bis  Journey  homewarda. 


CAlsrpto.    (From  ■  painted  Vm«.) 

CAMATXJDtTNUM  (Cokhester),  the  capiUl 
of  the  Trinobantes  in  Brliain,  and  the  first 
Roman  colony  in  the  Island,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Clandlns,  A.n.  43. 

CXMARINA  (-ne),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hippnris,  found- 
ed by  Syracnf>e,  luo.  699.  It  was  several  times 
destroyed  by  Syracuse ;  and  in  the  tiret  Punic 
war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 

CAMBt^NI  (-6nim)  MONTE8,  the  mount- 
ains which  separate  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

CAMBTSES  (-Ih).  (1)  Father  of  Cvaus  the 
Great— (2)  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyms,  and  reigned  b.o.  620-692. 
In  626  he  conquered  Egypt :  but  was  nnsuo- 
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ceMftil  In  ezpeditioDi  against  the  Ammonians 
and  against  the  Aethiopians.  On  liis  return 
to  Memphis  he  treated  the  Egyptians  with 
great  cmelty ;  he  insulted  their  religion,  and 
Blew  their  god  Apis  with  his  own  hands.  He 
also  acted  tyrannically  towards  his  own  fttin- 
ily  and  the  Persians  in  general.  He  caused 
his  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be  murdered; 
but  a  Magian  personated  the  deoeamd  prince, 
and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne.  CSmbbdis.] 
Cambyses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at 
a  place  named  Ecbatana,  of  an  accideutal 
wound  in  the  thigh,  022. 

ClMlNAE  (-&rum),  prophetic  nymphs,  be- 
longing to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  al- 
though later  traditions  represent  their  wor- 
ship as  introduced  into  luly  from  Arcadia, 
and  some  accounta  Identify  them  with  the 
Muses.  The  most  important  of  these  god- 
desses was  Carmenta  or  Carmentis,  who  nad 
a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  altars  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  The 
traditions  which  assigned  a  Oreek  origin  to 
her  worship  state  that  her  original  name  was 
Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
Evander,  with  whom  she  came  to  Italy. 

CXMfiRXA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tinm,  conquered  by  Tarqninius  Priscus. 

CIMBRINUM  or  ClMXRlNUM  (-1),  more 
ancienUy  GAMERS  (-tis:  Camarino),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  on  the  borders  of  Pioeunm,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

ClMfiRlNUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Ovid,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  capt- 
ure of  Troy  by  Hercules. 

CAMICUS  (-i),  an  andent  town  of  the  Sl- 
cani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  occupiea  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  AemiOKMTUH. 

CXMILLA  (-ae),  daughter  of  king  Metabua, 
of  the  Volscian  town  of  Privemum,  was  one 
of  ttte  swift-footed  servants  of  Diana,  accus- 
tomed to  the  chase  and  to  war.  She  assisted 
Tumns  against  Aeneas,  and  after  slaving 
numbers  of  the  Trojans  was  at  length  killed 
by  Amns. 

ClMILLUS,  M.  FtTRlUS  (-!},  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Roman  republic  He  was 
censor  b.o.  403,  in  which  vear  Livy  errone- 
ously places  hii*  first  consular  tribunate.  He 
was  consular  tribune  six  different  years,  and 
dictator  five  times  during  his  life.  In  his 
first  dictatorship  (SOd)  he  gained  a  glorious 
victory  over  the  Faliecans  and  Fidenates,  took 
Veil,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  Five 
vears  afterwards  (391)  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
ofVeii.  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile  at  Ar- 
dea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Gauls  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siece  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the 
Capitol  recalled  Caniillue,  and  appointed  him 
dictator  in  his  absence.  Camillus  hastily 
collected  an  army,  attacked  the  Oauls,  and 
defeated  them  completely.  [BasMNUs.!  His 
fiellow-citizcns  saluted  him  as  the  Second 
Romulus.  In  367  he  was  dictator  a  fifth  time, 
and  though  80  vears  nfnere,  be  completely  de- 
feated the  Gauls.  He  died  of  the  pestilence, 
866.    Camillus  was  the  great  general  of  his 


age,  and  the  resolute  champion  of  the  patri- 
cian order. 

CAMIRUS  (-i),  a  I>orian  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  princi- 
pal town  in  the  island  before  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes. 

CAMPlNiA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Italy.  th« 
name  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  eam- 
mis,  "a  plain,*'  separated  tnmi  Latinm  by 
tne  river  Liris,  and  fh>m  Lucania  at  a  later 
time  by  the  river  Silams,  thooffh  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  did  not  extend  larther  S.  than 
the  promontory  of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier 
times  the  Ager  Oampanun  included  only  the 
country  round  Capua.  Campania  ia  a  vol- 
canic conntnr,  to  which  circumstance  it  waa 
mainly  indeoted  for  its  extraordinary  fertil- 
ity, for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antianity 
above  all  other  lands.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil,  allowing  in  parts  8  crops  in  a  year,  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the 
climate,  the  heat  of  which  was  tempered  by 
the  delicious  breezes  of  the  sea,  procured  for 
Campania  the  epithet  Felix^  a  name  which  It 
iustly  deserved.  It  was  the  favorite  retreat 
In  summer  of  the  Roman  nobles,  whose  villas 
studded  a  considerable  part  of  its  coast,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Baias.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Ansones  and  Osci  or  Opicl.  They  were  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  the  Eimscana,  who 
became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  8  distinct 
peoples,  besides  the  Greek  population  of  Cv- 
MAX:  1.  The  Campania  properly  so  called,  a 
mixed  race,  consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dwelling 
along  the  coast  from  Sinueesa  to  Paeaturo. 
They  were  the  ruling  race.  [Capita.1— S.  Si- 
i>ioiNi,  an  Anaonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samninm.— S. 
PioxNTiMi,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  country. 

CAMPI  RAUDII  (-&mm),  a  plain  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  near  Vercellne,  where  Marias  and 
Catulns  defeated  the  Cimbrl,  b.o.  101. 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS  (-1),  the  "Plain  of 
MarV*  frequently  called  Camtus  simplv,  waa 
the  N.W.  portion  of  the  plain  lying  tn  the 
bend  of  the  Tiber,  outside  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  Circus  Flamlnius  in  the  S.  gave  its  name 
to  a  portion  of  the  plain.  The  Campus  Mar^ 
tins  18  said  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Tarqnins,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Mars  npon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Hera 
the  Roman  youths  were  accustoms  to  per- 
form their  gymnastic  and  warlike  exercises, 
and  hera  the  comltia  of  the  centuries  were 
held.  At  a  later  time  it  was  surrounded  by 
porticoes,  temnies,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. It  was  included  within  the  city  walls 
by  Anrelian. 

CAnACS  (-es)  entertained  an  unnatural 
love  for  her  nrother  Macareus,  and  on  thia 
account  was  compelled  by  her  fitther  to  kill 
herself. 

CANDXcI  (-es).  a  queen  of  the  Aethiopi- 
ans of  MeroS,  invaded  Egvpt  aa  22,  but  waa 
driven  back  and  defeats  dv  Petronius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Egypt  uer  name  seema 
to  have  oeen  common  to  all  the  queens  of 
Aethiopia. 
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CANDAULSS,  alBO  called  MTtvIIns,  iMt 
Heraclid  kiDg  of  Lydia.  He  expo^d  hts  wife 
to  OT^es,  whereapon  she  compelled  Gyges  to 
pat  him  to  death.    [GTeaa.] 

CANDiVlA  (-ac),  CANDivn  (^ram) 
MONTES,  the  moantains  eeparatiDg  Illyii- 
cnm  from  Macedonia,  across  which  the  Via 
E^nadii  ran. 

ClNlDlA  (-ae),  whose  real  name  was  Ora- 
tidia,  was  a  NeatK>liian  coarte«io,  beloved  by 
Humre :  bat  when  she  deserted  him,  he  re- 
Tenged  himself  by  holding  her  ap  to  con- 
tempt as  an  old  sorceress. 

ClNIS  (-19),  the  constellation  of  the  Cfreat 
Don.  The  most  important  star  in  this  con- 
Etellation  was  specially  named  Cani§  or  Ca- 
nicrda,  and  also  :Slr\ua.  The  Dies  Canicnla- 
res  were  as  prorerblal  for  the  heat  of  the 
weather  among  the  Romans  as  sre  the  dog 
days  amnng-onrselres.  The  constellation  of 
the  LittU  Dog  was  called  Ptoeuon,  literally 
translated  AnU  eanem,  AnUeanu,  becanse  in 
Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  be- 
fore the  Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  re- 
gArded  ss  Icarins  [Asotos],  Procyon  became 
Maera,  the  dog  of  Icarias. 

CANNAE  (-amm),  a  Tillage  in  Apolia,  aitn- 
aied  in  an  extensive  plaiiu  memorable  for  the 
litifeat  uf  the  Romnns  by  Hannibal,  b.o.  810. 


ClNtTSlUM  (-i:  Canom),  an  Iroportaat 
town  in  Apulia,  on  the  AnHdns,  fonnaed,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Diomedes.  It  was  at 
all  events  a  Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and 
Oscan  were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Hor- 
ace. It  was  celebrated  for  its  males  and  its 
woolen  manufactores,  bat  it  had  a  deficient 
snpply  of  water. 

CAPANEUS  (-^^  or  £1),  aon  of  Hfppono- 
ns,  and  one  of  the  T  heroes  who  marched 
against  Thebes.  He  was  stnick  by  Zens  (Jn- 
pTier)  with  lightning  as  he  was  scaling  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  because  he  had  dared  to  defy 
the  god.  While  his  body  was  burning,  his 
wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  de- 
stroyed herself. 

CAPELLA,  the  star.    [Capba.I 

CAPBNA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town 
fonnded  by  Veli,  and  snb.«equently  became  a 
Roman  mnnicipium.  In  ii«  territory  was  the 
celebrated  grove  and  temple  uf  Feronia  on 
the  small  river  Capeiins.    [Feronia.] 

CAPBTUS  SILVIUS.    [SiLvics.] 

CAPHIRKUS  {Capo  d'Oro),  a  rocky  and 
dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.E.  orEuboea, 
where  the  Greek  fleet  Ls  said  to  have  been 
wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy. 

CApITO,  C.  ATfilUS.  an  eminent  Roman 
Jurist,  who  gained  the  favor  of  both  Augu** 


Plain  of  Can  DM. 


CInOBDS  or  CXnOPUS  (-i),  an  Important 
citv  on  the  coast  of  Lower  EjgTpt,  2  peog. 
miles  E  of  Alexandria.  It  was  neaf  the  W.- 
mnet  month  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Canopic  Mouth.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  great  temple  of  Serapis,  for  its  commerce 
and  its  Inxnry. 

CANTABRI  (-omm),  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Astnres,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Antri- 
gones.  They  were  snbdned  by  Augnstus  after 
aatniErgle  o?  several  years  (B.a  2&-19). 

CANTIUM  (-i),  a  district  of  Britain,  nearty 
the  same  aa  the  modem  Kentj  bat  included 
hjihnufivu. 


tns  and  Tiberius  by  flattery  and  obseqnions- 
neas.  Capito  and  his  contemporary  Labeo 
were  reckoned  the  highest  legal  authorities 
of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of  S  legal 
schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurists  be- 
longed. 

CXPITO,  C.  PONTEIUS,  a  friend  of  M. 
Antony,  accompanied  Maecenas  to  Bmndl- 
8ium,  B.O.  37,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  between  Octaviauus  and 
An  ton  V. 

CAPITC5LTNUS,  MANLIU9.    [Mawliits.] 

CAPItOLINUSMONS.  [Capitoudm:  Ro- 
ma.] 

CAPITOlJfUM  (-1),  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
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Optimns  Maxlmas  at  Rome,  was  sitnated  on 
the  S.  Bummit  of  the  Mona  Capitollnas,  so 
called  on  accoaut  of  the  temple.  The  site  of 
the  temple  is  now  covered  in  part  by  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli^  while  the  N.  samroit,  which 
was  formerly  the  arx,  is  occupied  by  the 
chnrch  of  Ara  Celi.  The  temple  is  said  to 
have  been  called  the  Capitolium  because  a 
hnman  bead  (eapuO  was  discovered  in  dig- 
ging the  foandatlons.  The  building  of  it  was 
commenced  by  Tarauinius  Priscus,  and  it  was 
finished  by  Tarqniuins  Snperbus,  bat  was  not 
dedicated  till  the  8d  vear  of  the  republic,  ii.o. 
607,  by  the  consul  M.  Uoraiins.  It  was  burned 
down  in  the  civil  wars,  83,  and  twice  after- 
wards in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  After  its 
8d  destruction,  in  the  reigu  of  Titus,  it  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Domitlan  with  greater  splen- 
dor than  before.  The  Capitol  contained  3 
cells  under  the  same  roof:  the  middle  cell 
was  the  temple  of  Jui>iter,  hence  described  as 
**  media  qui  sedet  aede  DeuH,*'  and  on  eittier 
side  were  the  cells  of  his  attendant  deities, 
Juno  and  Minerva.  The  Capitol  was  one  <»f 
the  most  imposing  bnildinj^s  at  Rome,  and 
was  adorned  as  befitted  the  majesty  of  the 
king  of  the  fi;od8.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  namely,  200  feet  on  each  side,  and  was 


called  (firom  their  complexion)  White  Syrians 
(Letfcoayn*),  and  also  Cap|>adoce8.  Their  coun- 
try embraced  the  whole  N.B.  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, E.  of  the  river  Halys,  and  N.  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
Piintus  and  Cappadocia  Proper.  [Poirrc8.3 
When  this  division  took  place  is  uncertain; 
but  we  find  that  under  the  Persian  empire 
the  whole  country  was  governed  bv  a  line  of 
hereditary  satraps,  who  eventually  became 
independent  kings.  At  a  later  period  Cappa- 
docin  Proper  was  governed  by  a  line  of  inde- 
i>endent  monarchs.  In  a.i>.  17,  Archelaoe,  the 
last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberias  made 
Cappadocia  a  Roman  province.  Cappadocia 
wai$  a  rough  and  mountainous  region.  Its 
flue  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
boives  and  mules. 


fi' 


ates  were  ol*^  bronze,  and  the  ceilings  and 
iles  gilt    The  gilding  alone  of  the  building 


approached  by  a  flight  of  100  step?.    The 
J  were  of^l  .    .         .. 

cost  Domitian  ll,000  talents.  In  the  Capitol 
were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here  the  con- 
suls, upon  entering  on  their  office,  offered  sac- 
rifices and  took  tneir  vows ;  and  hither  the 
victorious  general,  who  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  was  carried  in  his  triumphal  car  to 
return  thanks  to  the  Father  of  the  gods.  The 
whole  hill  was  sometimes  called  iirx.  and 
sometimes  Capitolium^  but  most  completely 
and  correctly  Arx  Capitnliumqus. 

CAPPXdOCIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  AsU  Mi- 
nor, to  which  different  boundaries  were  as- 
signed at  diflferent  timea  Under  the  Persian 
empire  it  included  the  whole  countrv  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin,  who  were 


Coin  of  Ccppadoeta. 

CXPRA,  CiPRA,  or  CXPELLA  (-ae),  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  AU' 
riqa,  or  Charioteer,  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
iii'nllv  the  nymph  or  goat  who  nursed  the  in- 
fant Zens  (Jupiter)  in  Crete.    [Amaltoka.] 

CAPRlKiA  (-ae),  a  small  island  ofT  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  Inhabited  only  by  wild  goata, 
whence  its  name. 

CXPRfiAE  (-ftmm:  Capri),  k  small  island, 
9  miles  in  circumference,  off  Campania,  at  the 
S.  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Puteoli.  The  scen- 
ery is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  soft  and  ge- 
nial. Here  Tiberius  lived  the  last  10  vears 
of  his  reign,  indulging  in  secret  debauchery, 
and  accessible  only  to  his  creatures. 

CXPRICORNUS  (-1),  ths  Goat,  a  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Water- 


C«pr«M. 
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man,  is  said  to  haTe  ftmght  with  Jupiter 
against  the  Titans. 

CAPSA  (-ae),  a  strong  and  andent  city  In 
the  S.W.  of  Bjzacena,  in  N.  Africa,  in  a  fertile 
na«is  sorronuded  by  a  sandy  desert,  aboond- 
f Dg  in  serpents.  In  the  war  ¥rith  Jngnrtha  it 
was  deatroTed  by  Marios;  but  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  erected  into  a  colony. 

CAPt^A  (-ae :  Cdpua),  the  chief  city  of 
Campania,  idther  foondea  or  colonised  bv  the 
Etmicans.  It  became  at  an  early  period  the 
most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  city 
iu  the  S.  of  luly.  Its  warlike  neighbors,  the 
Saunnitea,  made  frequent  attempts  upon  it, 
sooietimes  with  sucoees.  In  order  to  be  a 
match  for  them,  Capua,  in  B.a  348,  placed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It  revolt- 
ed to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
216,  hnt  was  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  211,  was 
fearfnUy  punished,  and  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity.  It  was  subsequently  made 
a  Roman  colony. 

CAPtS  (-fte  and  ft).  (1)  Son  of  Assara- 
cos,  and  father  of  Anchises. — 0Z)  A  compan- 
ion of  AeDea^  fh>m  whom  Capua  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

CiPTS  SILVlUa.    [SiLviDS.] 

CXRXCALLA  (-ae),  emperor  of  Rome,  a.t>. 
211-S17,  was  s<m  of  Septimius  Severns,  and 


was  bom  at  Lvons,  a.i>.  188.  His  proper  name 
was  M.  AurtlxHB  A  ntontnfcs.  CaraeaUa  was  a 
nickname  derived  fn>m  a  long  tunic  worn  by 
the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  fovorite 
dr^  after  he  l)ecame  emperor.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  lo  Britain  in  908;  and  on 
the  death  of  Severus,  at  York,  211,  Caracalla 
and  bis  brother  Gteta  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
according  to  their  father's  arrangements.  A 
Bocceafsion  of  cmelties  now  marked  his  en- 
reer.  He  assassinated  his  brother  Gets,  and. 
with  him,  many  of  the  most  diBtingtiinhed 
men  in  tne  state,  thus  racarln^  himeelf  in 
the  sole  government  The  celebrated  Jurist 
Papinlan  was  one  of  his  victims.  He  added 
extravagance  to  cruelty ;  and,  after  wasting 
the  reixmrces  of  Italy,  he  visited  the  Eastern 
and  Western  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  the 


Snrposes  of  extortion  and  plunder,  and  some- 
mes  of  wanton  crueltv.  He  was  about  to 
set  out  on  fhrther  expeaitiona  across  the  Ti- 
gris, but  was  murdered  at  Bdessa  by  Macri- 
nus,  the  praetorian  prefect.  Caracalla  gave 
to  all  tree  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

CARACTlCUS  (-1),  king  of  the  Silnres  in 
Briuin,  bravely  defended  bis  country  as^ainat 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  He  was 
at  length  defeated,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Bngantes ;  but 
she  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans,  who  carried 
htm  to  Rt>me,  a.d.  61.  When  brought  before 
Claudius,  he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so  no- 
ble a  manner  that  the  latter  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends. 

CARiLIS  (-is)  or  CXRXLES  (-inm:  Cagli- 
art),  the  chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor. 

ClRAMBIS  (-idls),  a  promontory,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of  Puph- 
lagonia. 

ClRJLNI^S  (-i),  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
is  said  to  have  settled  at  Edettsa,  in  Macedo- 
nia, with  an  Arglve  colon v,  about  B,a  750,  and 
to  have  become  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Macedonian  kitigs. 

CARBO  (-Onif>),  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Papiria  gens.— (1)  C.  Papiuiub  Carbo,  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  and  a  man  of  great  talents, 
but  of  no  principle.  He  was  one  of  the  8 
commissioners  or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchns.  His 
tribnneship  of  the  plebs,  b.o.  131,  was  charac- 
terized by  the  most  vehement  opposition  to 
the  aristocracy.  But  after  the  death  of  C. 
Gracchus  (121),  he  suddenly  deserted  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  in  his  cousnlbhip  (120)  under- 
took the  defense  of  Opimins,  who  had  mur- 
dered C.  Gracchus.  In  119  Carbo  was  accnned 
bv  L.  Licinins  Crassus;  and,  as  he  foresaw 
his  condemnation,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.— 
(2)  Cv.  Papibius  Carbo,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  thrice  consul, 
namely,  in  85,  84,  and  82.  In  82  he  carried 
on  war  against  Snlla,  bat  he  was  at  length 
ol>liged  to  fly  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Pompey  at  Lilybaeum. 

CARCXSO  (-dnis:  Carea99one\  a  town  of 
the  Tectosages,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

CARDXMTLE  (-Ss),  a  town  in  Messenia. 

CARDS  A  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  presiding 
over  the  hinges  of  doors— that  is,  over  family 
Ufe. 

CARDlA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  on  the  gulf  of  Melaa,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Bnmenea.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  who  built  the  town  of  Lybima- 
OHiA  in  it»  immediate  neighborhood. 

CARDtTCHI  (-drum),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like people,  probably  the  Kurds  of  modern 
times,  dwelt  In  the  mountains  which  divided 
Assyria  from  Armenia  {Mts.  qf  Kurdistan). 

ClRlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  itis 
S. W.  corner.  It  is  intersected  by  low  mount- 
ain chains,  running  out  far  into  the  sea  in 
long  promontories,  forming  gnlfe  along  the 
coiist  and  inland  valleys  that  were  fertile  and 
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weli  watered.  The  chief  prodacu  of  the  coun- 
try were  com,  ¥rioe,  oil,  and  flgs.  The  coast 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek  colonists.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  conn  try  were 
Carians,  a  people  nearly  allied  to  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  The  Oreeks  considered  the 
people  mean  and  stnpid,  even  for  slaves.  The 
country  was  eovemed  bv  a  race  of  native 
I,  who  fixed  their  abode  at  Halicamas- 


BDs.  These  princes  were  sabject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to 
great  distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Ab- 
TKMisiA,  Mavsolcb.]  Uudef  the  Romans,  Ca- 
rta formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
ClRlNUS,  IL  AURfiLlUS  (-1),  Roman  em- 

eBror,  A.D.  284-286,  tlie  elder  of  the  2  sons  of 
ams,  was  assodnted  with  his  father  in  the 
Sovemment.  ▲.!».  283.  He  whs  slain  in  a  bat- 
e  against  Diocletian  by  some  of  his  own  of- 


CARMlNlA  (-ae),  a  prorlnce  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  bonnded  on  the  W.  by 
Persia,  on  the  N.  Dy  Parthia,  on  the  B.  by  Qe- 
drosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

CARMBLUS,  and  -UM  (-i),  a  range  of 
rooanuins  in  Palestine,  commencing  on  the 
N.  border  of  Samaria,  and  fanning  through  the 
aw.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  terminates  In  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name  {Cape  Otrmet). 

CARMBNTA,  CARMBNTIS.    [Cahknak.] 

CARNA  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  probably  connected  with  Caro,  flesh, 
for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  June  1st.  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Brutus  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic  Ovid  confounds  this  goddess 
with  CAanKA. 

CARNfiXDES  (-is),  a  celebrated  philoso- 

1>her,  bom  at  Cyrene  about  B.a  21S,  was  the 
bunder  of  the  third  or  new  Academy  at 
Athens,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Sto- 


ics. In  166  he  was  sent  to  Rom<L  with  Diog- 
enes and  Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  dep- 
recate the  fine  of  600  talenU  which  had  beea 
imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destractinn 
of  Oropus.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  no- 
tice fh>m  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philo- 
sophical sutyects.  He  died  in  120,  at  the  ago 
of  86. 

CARNI  (-6rum),  a  Celtic  people,  dwelling  N. 
of  the  Veneti,  in  the  Alpes  Carnicae.  [Alpks.] 

CARNUNTUM  (-i),  an  ancient  Celtic  town 
in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  B.  of  Vin- 
dobona  ( Vienna),  and  subeequently  a  Roman 
munidpium  or  a  colony. 

CARNfTrBS  (-urn)  or  -I  (-Arum),  a  powerftil 
people  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  between  the  lA^ 
ger  and  Sequana ;  their  capital  was  Qbhabum 
(Orleans), 

CARPXTBS  (-urn),  also  called  ALPES 
BASTARNlCAB  {Carpathian  Mauntatna),  the 
mountains  separating  Dacia  (h)m  Sarmatia. 

CARPITHUS  (-i :  Searpanto),  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named 
after  it. 

CARPBTXNI  (-Oram),  a  powerfhl  people  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  a  fertile  terri- 
tory on  the  rivers  Anas  and  Tagna.  Their 
capital  was  Tolbtcm. 

CARPI  or  CARPllNI  (-6ram),  a  German 
people  between  the  Carpathian  moontaina 
and  the  Danube. 

CARRAB  or  CARRHAB  (4lram),  the  Ha- 
ran  or  Charran  of  the  Scriptures,  a  dty  of 
Osrodne.  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Craseus  met 
his  death  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthiana^ 
B.0. 68. 

CARSfiOLI  (-6ram :  Oartolf),  a  town  of  the 
Aequi,  in  Latium,  colonised  by  the  Romans. 

CARTEIA  (-ae:  also  called  Carthaea.  Car- 
pia,  Carpessus),  more  anciently  TARTB8SUS. 
a  celebrated  town  and  harbor  in  the  S.  of 
Spain,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  which  Mount 
Calpe  forms  one  side,  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  colonized  B.a  170  by  4000  Roman 
soldiers. 

CARTHABA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  S.  aide  of 
the  island  of  Ceos. 

CARTHlGO  (-Inis),  MAGNA  CARTHA- 
GO (Rn.  near  m-Marsa,  N.B.  of  Tunis),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  stood  in  the  recess  of  a  large  bay,  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.-most  part  of  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa.  The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river  Bagradas,  and  the  sand  which  is  driven 
seawards  by  the  N.W.  winds.  The  old  pen- 
insula upon  which  Carthaf^  stood  was  abonl 
80  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  citv  itself 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  measured  about  16 
miles  round.  But,  owiuff  to  the  influences 
just  referred  to,  the  locality  presents  a  very 
different  appearance  at  present.  Carthage 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenidans  of  Tyre,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  about  100  years  before 
the  bunding  of  Rome— that  is,  about  b.o.  SOS. 
The  mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is 
given  under  Dido.  The  part  of  the  dty  first 
built  was  called,  In  the  Phoenician  language, 
Beizura  or  Bi)t}ra,  t.  e.  a  eostis,  which  was  ccm* 
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mpted  by  the  Greeks  Into  Bttm,  te.a  hide, 
and  hence  probably  aroee  the  Btory  of  the 
way  in  which  the  natiyes  were  cheated  oat 
of  ihe  fJToond.  As  the  city  ^rew,  the  fiyrsa 
Ibrmea  the  citadel.  Cothun  was  the  inner 
harbor,  and  was  used  for  ships  of  war:  the 
(rater  liarbor,  divided  from  It  oy  a  tongue  of 
land  900  feet  wide,  was  the  sUilon  r>r  the 
merchant  ships.  Beyond  the  fortifications 
was  a  large  saborh,  called  Magara  or  Maea- 
Ua.  The  jpopnlation  of  Carthage  at  the  time 
of  the  8d  Panic  war  is  sUted  at  700,000.— The 
eonstitation  of  Carthage  was  an  oligarchy. 
Tbe  two  chief  magistrates,  called  Safltetes,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life :  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The 
generals  and  foreign  governors  were  usaallv 
qoite  distinct  from  the  snflTetes :  bat  the  two 
offloea  were  sometimes  nuited  in  tbe  same  per- 
eon.  The  governing  body  was  a  senate,  part- 
1t  hereditary  and  partly  elective,  within  which 
there  was  a  select  bodv  of  100  or  104,  called 
Genuia,  whose  chief  ollfce  was  to  control  the 
magistrates,  and  especially  the  generals  re- 
taming  fh>m  foreign  service,  whi>  mi^ht  be 
Bospected  of  attempts  to  eMtahliffh  a  tyran- 
ny. Important  qaestiona,  especially  thofe  on 
which  the  senate  and  the  safletes  disasrreed, 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly  of  the 
dtizeiM :  bat  concerning  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent 
of  iu  powcfB,  we  know  very  little.  Their 
ponisnmenta  were  very  severe,  and  the 
nana]  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cra- 
ciflzion.  The  chief  occopations  of  the 
people  were  commerce  and  agricnltnre. 
In  both  of  which  they  reached  a  pre-emi- 
nent position  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  Carthaginians  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Romans,  with  whom 
they  carried  on  8  wars,  nsnally  known 
as  the  three  Panic  wars.  The  first  laoted 
from  B.0. 965-!M2,  and  resalted  in  the  loss 
to  Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  iol- 
and&  The  second,  which  was  the  decisive 
contest,  began  witn  the  siege  «if  Sngontam 

gnS),  and  terminated  (901)  with  the  peace 
y  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of  all  her 
power.  CHakmibau]  The  third  began  and 
terminated  in  146,  bv  the  captnre  and  destruc- 
tion of  Can  hage.  It  remained  in  rains  for  30 
yeara.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  colony  was 
established  on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi, 
which  continued  in  a  feeble  condition  till  the 
times  of  Jnlioa  and  Aagastos,  under  whom  a 
new  city  waa  boilt,  with  the  name  of  Colo- 
MiA  Castuaoo.    It  became  the  first  city  of 


Africa,  and  oocapied  an  Important  place 
in  ecclesiastical  as  well  aa  In  civil  history. 
It  was  taken  br  the  Vandals  In  ▲.!>.  4S», 
reukeu  by  Belisarias  in  a.d.  (»S,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arab  conqoerors  in  a.d. 
09a.  The  Carthaginians  are  ft^aently 
called  Poeni  by  the  Latin  writers  on  ac- 
count of  their  Phoenician  origin. 

CABTHlGO  (-Inis)  NOVA  (Carthag9- 
na),  an  important  town  on  the  B.  coant 
of  Hlspanla  Tarraconensis,  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Haadrubal,  b.ol 
S4S,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  coL 
onised  by  the  Romans.  It  is  situated  on 
a  promontory  running  out  Into  the  sea, 
and  poBseiaea  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 

CiRUS,  M.  AURBLXlIS,  Roman  emperor, 
A.i>.  882-2S8,  succeeded  Probas.  He  was  en- 
niged  In  a  successfhl  military  expedition  in 
Persia,  when  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning, 
towarda  the  close  of  888.  He  was  succeed^ 
by  his  sons  CAaiitua  and  NuMRaiAHca.  Ca- 
ms was  a  victorions  general  and  able  roler. 

CARVENTUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  to 
which  the  CAavKNTANA  Aax  mentioned  by 
Livy  belonged,  between  Slgnia  and  the  aovcea 
of  the  Trerns. 

CARVILIU8  MAXIMUS.  (1)  8p.,  twice 
consul,  B.a  898  and  878,  both  times  with  L. 
Papirius  Cursor.  In  the  first  consulship  they 
gained  brilliant  victories  over  the  Samnltes, 
and  in  their  second  they  brought  the  Samnite 
war  to  a  dose.— (2)  8p..  son  of  the  preceding, 
twice  consul,  284  and  828,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  divorced  his 
wife. 

CXrTAB  (-ftram),  a  town  in  Laconia  near 
the  borders  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Female 
figures  in  architecture  that  support  burdens 
were  called  Caryatides  in  token  of  the  abject 
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slavery  to  which  the  women  of  Caryae  were 
reduced  bv  the  Greeks,  as  a  punishment  for 
Joining  the  Persians  at  the  invasion  of 
Greece. 

CiRYANDA  (-«rom),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  a 
little  ieland,  once  probably  united  with  the 
mainland,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geogra* 
pber  Scylax. 

CARYiTlDES.    [CAaTAS.] 

CARYSTUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
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EnboeiL  founded  by  Dryopes,  celebrated  for 
Its  marble  qaarries. 

CASCA,  P.  SERVTLlUS,  tribune  of  tbe 
plebs,  iko.  44,  and  one  of  Caesar's  assassins. 

ClSILlNUM  (-1),  a  town  In  Campania  on 
the  Valtarnas,  and  on  the  same  site  as  the 
modern  Capaa,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  de- 
fense against  Hannibal,  B.a  21G. 

ClSlNUM  (-1 :  S.  Qermano),  a  town  in  La- 
tiam  on  the  river  Casinus.  Its  citadel  occn- 
pied  the  same  site  as  the  celebrated  convent 
Monte  Ctuurino, 

CASIOTIS.    [Casius.] 

CXSlUS  (-i).  (1)  {Raa  K<uarmtn)^  a  monnt- 
ain  on  the  coast  of  £K7Pt.  B.  of  Pelosinm, 
with  a  temple  of  Japiter  on  its  summit.  Here 
also  was  the  grave  of  Pompey.— (2)  (Jebel 
(Xarah).  a  mountain  on  tbe  coast  of  Syria,  S. 
of  Antloch  and  the  Orontes. 

CA8MBNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded 
by  Syracuse  about  u.o.  643. 

CASPfiRlA  or  CASPfiRt^LA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  the  Sabines  on  the  river  Himella. 

CASPlAE  PORTAE  or  PYLAE,  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  the  name  given  to  several  passes 
through  the  mountains  round  the  Caspian. 
The  principal  of  these  were  near  the  ancient 
Rhagae  or  ArsacTa.  Being  a  noted  and  cen- 
tral point,  distances  were  reckoned  from  it. 

CASPlI  (-drum),  the  name  of  certain  Scyth- 
ian tribes  around  the  Caspian  Sea. 

CASPII  M0NTE8  {Blburz  Mountaina),  a 
name  applied  generally  to  the  whole  range  of 
mountains  winch  surround  the  Cappian  Sea, 
on  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  at  the  distance  of  from 
15  to  80  miles  from  its  shore,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  this  range  S.  of  the 
Caspian,  In  which  was  the  pass  called  Cab- 
piAK  Ptlak. 

CASPIRI  or  CASPIRAEI  (-6rum),  a  people 
of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful : 
they  are  geueraUy  placed  in  Cathmere  and 
yepaul. 

CASPIUM  MARE  {the  Caspian  Sea),  also 
called  Hyeoaniiim,  Albanum,  and  Sovthiodm. 
all  names  derived  from  the  people  who  lived 
on  its  chores,  a  great  salt-water  lake  in  Asia. 
Probably  at  some  remote  period  the  Caspian 
was  united  both  with  the  sea  of  Aral  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Both  lakes  have  their 
surface  considerably  below  that  of  the  Buxine 
or  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  nearly  390  feet,  and 
the  Aral  about  200  feet,  and  both  are  stili 
sinking  by  evaporation.  The  whole  of  the 
neighboring  country  indicates  that  this  proc- 
ess nas  been  going  on  for  centuries  past.  Be- 
sides a  nnml^r  of  smaller  streams,  two  CTeat 
rivers  flow  into  the  Caspian ;  the  Rba  ( V  olga) 
on  the  N.,  and  the  united  Cyrus  and  Arazes 
{Kotir)  on  the  W. ;  but  it  loses  more  by  evap- 
oration than  it  receives  ft'om  these  rivers. 

CASSANDER  (-dri),  son  of  Antipater.  His 
father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.o.  819),  appointed 
Polysperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cas- 
sander  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  chili- 
arch.  Being  dissatistled  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Cassander  strengthened  himself  in  va- 
rious ways  that  he  might  carry  on  war  with 
Polysperchon.    First,  he  formed  an  alliance 


with  Ptolemy  and  Antlgonus,  and  next  de- 
feated Olympias  and  put  her  to  death.  After- 
wards he  Joined  Selcucus,  Ptolemv,  and  Ly- 
simachus  in  their  war  against  Antigonoe. 
This  war  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to 
Cassander.  In  806  Cassander  took  the  title 
of  king,  when  it  was  assumed  by  Antlgonns, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  But  It  waa  not 
nutil  the  year  801  that  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ipsus  secured  Cassander  the  poeression  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cassander  died  of 
dropsy  in  897,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi»  eoa 
Philip. 

CASSANDRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  twiu-elster  of  Uelenns.    In  lier 
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youth  she  was  the  object  of  Apo11o*8  regard, 
and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won  upon 
him  HO  much  that  he  conferred  upon  her  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  com- 
ply with  bis  desires ;  but  when  she  had  be- 
come possessed  of  the  prophetic  art,  she  re- 
(tised  to  fhlflll  her  promise.  Thereupon  Uie 
god,  in  anger,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
believe  her  prophecies.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  Into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  but  was  torn  away  ft-om  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  by  AJax,  son  of  Oileus.  On 
the  division  of  t6e  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with 
him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemneotra. 

CASS  ANDRE  A.    [PonnAKA.] 

CASSlftPEA,  CASSIOPBA  (-ae),  or  CAS- 
SIOPE  (-eii),  wife  of  Cepheus,  in  Aethlopla, 
and  mother  of  Andromeaa,  whose  beauty  she 
extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids.  [Ak- 
DKOMBVA.]  She  was  afterwards  placed  among 
the  stars. 

CASSIOdORUS,  MAGNUS  AURfiLlUS 
(-1),  a  distintniished  statesman,  and  one  of  the 
few  men  of  learning  at  the  aownfall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  was  bom  about  a.d.  4B8l 
He  enjoyed  the  confldence  of  Theodoric  the 
Great  and  his  snccesflors,  and  conducted  foi 
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a  loDg  series  of  years  the  go^ennnent  of  the 
OetTwoibic  kiDgdom.  Beyend  of  bis  works 
are  still  extaoL 

CASSIOPSA.  rCAasxBPBA.! 
CASSIT2BIDB8.  LBuTAimLi.] 
CABINS  M),  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
dietin^lshed  of  the  Boman  ffeates,  originally 
patriaan,  afterwards  p]ebeuui.>-<i)  Sp.  Cas- 
airs  TiflosLUMCBy  who  was  thrice  consal,  in 
tbe  vean  B.a  602,  4S8,  486 :  and  is  dtotin- 
&:ui8hed  as  having  carried  the  first  agrarian 
law  at  Bomeu  This  law  brought  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  hia  fellow-patridans ;  they  ao- 
coaed  him  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  ana  pat 
him  to  death.  He  left  8  sons ;  bnt,  as  all  the 
f  abseqnentCaeali  are  plebeians,  his  sons  were 
perhaps  expelled  fh>m  the  patnelan  order,  or 
may  have  Tolnntarily  paaeed  over  to  tbe  ple- 
beiaoa  on  account  of  the  morder  of  their  fa- 
ther.—(2)  C.  Casb.  LoHGDina,  tbe  murderer  of 
Jniiiifl  Caeaar.  In  buol  B3  he  was  qnaestor  of 
Crassas,  in  hia  campaign  agalnat  the  Parthi- 
ana,  in  which,  both  daring  his  qnaeetorshlp 
and  during  the  two  aobeeqnent  years,  he 
greatly  dirangubhed  hlmaell;  gaining  an  im- 
portant victory  over  them  in  5f,  and  again  in 
51.  In  48  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebe,  Joined 
tbe  aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  fled 
with  Pompey  firom  Rome,  and  after  the  battle 
'  ofPharaalla  eurrendered  to  Caesar.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caeear,  but  in  44  was 
made  praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was 
promised  him  for  the  next  year.  Bat  Cassine 
had  never  ceacted  to  be  Caesar's  enemy;  it 
was  he  who  fnnned  the  conspiracy  against 
the  dictator's  life,  and  gained  over  M.  Brntos 
to  the  plot  After  t  he  death  of  Caesar,  on  the 
IBth  of  March,  44  [Caibab],  Cassias  went  to 
Syria,  which  he  claimed  aa  his  province,  al- 
though the  senate  had  given  it  to  Dolabella, 
and  bad  confierred  Cyrene  npon  Cassias  in  its 
Mead.  He  defeated  Dolabella,  who  pat  an 
end  to  bis  own  life:  and,  after  plundering 
Syria  and  Asia  moat  unmerciftilly,  he  crossed 
orer  to  Greece  with  Brntos  in  48,  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavia  and  Antonv.  At  the  battle 
of  Phllippi,  Casaius  was  defeated  by  Antony, 
while  Brntos,  who  commanded  the  other 
Jringof  the  army,  drove  Octavian  off  the  field ; 
hnt  Caaeias,  ieiiorant  of  tbe  success  of  Bm- 
tne,  commanaed  hie  fk^edman  to  pnt  an  end 
to  hia  life.  Bmtua  mourned  over  his  com- 
puilon,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Caasius  was  married  to  Jnnia  Tenia  or  Ter- 
tnlla,  half-«i8ter  of  M.  Brutus.  Caseins  was 
veil  acquainted  vrith  Qreek  and  Roman  llter- 
atore:  he  was  a  Ibllower  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy;  hia  abilities  were  considerable, 
hut  he  waa  vain,  proud,  and  revengeftil.— (3) 
C.  Cabs.  Low eiRUB,  the  celebrated  jurist,  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  a.d.  50,  in  the  reign  of  Clan- 
dina.  He  waa  banished  by  Nero  in  a.d.  60, 
hecanse  he  had  among  his  ancestral  images 
a  btatne  of  Caseins,  the  murderer  of  Caesar. 
Be  was  recalled  ftfom  banishment  by  Vespa- 
fian.  Casaius  wrote  10  books  on  the  civil 
law.  and  some  other  works;  was  a  follower 
of  the  school  of  Ateiua  Capito;  and,  as  he  re- 
duced the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more  sci- 
enUflc  ibrm,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caasidnl— <4)  CAsa.  Fab- 


MaMaia,  so  railed  flrom  Parma,  his  birthplace, 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  b.o,  44 ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed his  death ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tin  m,  was  put  to  death  by  tbe  command  of 
Ocuvian,  B.a  80.  Cassioa  waa  a  poet,  and 
his  productions  were  prised  by  Horace.— <5) 
CAse.  BTauBous,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 
(SaL  L  10,  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
No.  4 — (6)  CAse.  Avinirs,  an  able  general  of 
M.  Aurelins,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  In  the 
Parthian  war  (a.]>.  16S-166),  he  commanded 
the  Roman  army  as  the  general  of  Verns ; 
waa  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Baatem  provinces,  and  discharged  his  trust 
for  several  years  with  fidelity ;  but  in  a.d.  1T6 
he  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned 
only  a  few  months,  and  waa  slain  by  his  own 
olBcers,  before  M.  Aurelins  arrived  in  the  EasL 
CAuKXUDB.]— (7)  Cass.  Diom.    [Dioi*  Cassivb.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS  <-i),  a  British  chief, 
ruled  over  the  country  N.  of  the  Tameeis 
(3%ani«i),  and  was  intrusted  by  tbe  Britons 
with  the  supreme  command  on  Caesar's  2d 
invasion  of  Britain,  b.o.  M.  He  was  defeated 
by  Caesar,  and  waa  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

CAJH'ALIA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  fountain  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  m  which  the  Pythia  used 
to  bathe;  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muaea, 
who  were  hence  called  Casta  lid  rb. 

CASTOR  (-Oris),  brother  of  Pollux.  CDioa- 
oirBi.3 

CASTRUM  M).  (1)  Invi,  a  town  of  the 
Rntuli,  on  tbe  coast  of  Latlum,  confounded 
by  some  writers  with  Na  8.— (3)  Novum  {Tor- 
re  di  Chiaruceia)^  a  town  in  Etruria,  and  a 
Roman  colony  on  the  coast. — (3)  Novrii  (&<- 
ti^ia  Nova),  a  town  in  Plcenum,  probably  at 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Batinum  (&Ui- 
nello). 

CASTttlX)  (-Qnls:  OuZona),  a  town  of  the 
Oretani  In  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
Baetis,  and  under  the  Romans  an  important 

Elace.  In  the  mountains  In  the  neighbor- 
ood  were  silver  and  lead  mines.  The  wilb 
of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of  Castulo. 

CiTiBATHMUS  MAGNUS  (t «.  great  de- 
scent), a  mountain  and  sea>port,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  bay  on  the  N.  const  of  Africa,  con- 
sidered tnc  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Cy- 
renaica. 

CiTiDtJPA  (-4rum)  or  -I  (-0mm),  a  name 
given  to  the  cataracU  of  the  Nile,  and  also  to 
the  parts  of  Aethlopia  in  their  neighborhood. 
[Ntlcb.] 

CiTfiLAUNI  (-5mm :  Chdlowi  nir  Mamo), 
a  town  in  Gaul,  near  which  Attila  was  de- 
feated by  Aotins  and  Theodoric,  a.d.  461. 

CXTXMITUS.    [Ganvmbpibs.] 

CiTXNA  or  CATINA  (-ae:  Catania),  an 
Important  town  in  Sicily,  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  founded  b.o.  780  by  Naxos.  In  a.a 
476  it  was  taken  by  Hiero  L.  who  removed  its 
inhabitantit  to  Leontini,  and  settled  6000  Syr- 
acnsans  and  0000  Peloponnesians  in  the  town, 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  into  Aetna. 
The  former  inhabitants  again  obtained  poe- 
eession  of  the  town  soon  after  the  death  of 
Hiero,  and  restored  the  old  name.  Catana 
waa  afterwards  subject  to  various  reversefli 
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and  flnally,  In  the  Ist  Panic  war,  feU  nnder 
the  domloton  of  Home. 

GlTlONlA  (-ae),  a  fertile  dintrict  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Cappaaocia,  to  which  it  was  llrst 
added  under  tne  Romans,  with  Meliteae, 
which  lies  B.  of  it. 

CATARRHACT188  (-ae).  a)  A  river  of 
Pamphylla,  which  descends  flrom  the  moont- 
ains  of  Taarus  in  a  ffreat,  broken  waterfall 
(whence  ite  name).— ^)  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied, first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  which  are  distingaiBhed  as  C.  Major 
and  C.  Minor.    [Nildb.] 

CATHABI  (-Anim},  a  great  and  warlike 
people  of  India  intra  Gangem,  npon  whom 
Alexander  made  war. 

CATILINA  (-ae),  L.  SBRGtUS  (-i).  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which 
had  sunk  into  poverty.  His  yonth  and  early 
manhood  were  stained  by  every  vice  and 
crime.  He  first  appears  In  history  as  a  zeal- 
ous partisan  of  Snlia,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  horrors  of  the  proscription.  His  private 
life  prefieots  a  componnd  of  cmelty  and  in- 
trigue ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  tnines,  he 
obtained  the  dignity  of  praetor  in  B.a  66,  and 
sued  for  the  consalship  in  M.  For  this  office, 
however,  he  had  been  dieqnnlified  for  becom- 
ing a  candidate,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
peachment for  oppression  in  his  province, 
preferred  by  P.  Cflodins  Palcher,  anerwards 
BO  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  His 
first  plot  was  to  murder  the  twt>  consuls  that 
had  been  elected,  a  design  which  was  frnsirar 
ted  onlv  by  his  own  impatience.  He  now  or- 
firanized  a  more  extensive  conspiracy.  Hav- 
ing been  acquitted  in  66  upon  his  trial  for 
extortion,  he  was  left  unfettered  to  mature 
bis  plana.  The  time  was  propitious  to  his 
schemes.  The  younger  nobilltv  and  the  vet- 
erans of  Sulla  were  desirous  of  some  cbanfe 
to  relieve  them  from  their  wants ;  while  the 
populace  were  restless  and  discontented, 
ready  to  follow  the  bidding  of  any  dema- 
gogue. The  conspiracy  came  to  a  head  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  b.ol  68.  But  the 
vigilance  of  Cicero  baffled  all  the  plans  of 
Catiline.  He  compelled  Catiline  to  leave 
Rome  (Nov.  8-9) ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by 
the  interception  of  correspondence  between 
the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
embassadors  of  the  AUobroees,  he  obtained 
legal  evidence  against  Catiline*s  compan- 
ions. This  done,  Cicero  Instantly  summoned 
the  leaders,  conducted  them  to  the  senate, 
where  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  them  the  same  night  in  prison 
(Dec.  6, 63).  The  consul  Antonius  was  then 
sent  against  Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  earlv  in  68.  Antonius,  however, 
unwilling  to  fight  against  his  former  associ- 
ate, gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle 
to  his  legate,  M.  Petreiua.  Catiline  fell  in  the 
engagement!  after  fighting  with  the  most  dar- 
ing valor.— The  history  of  Catiline's  conspir- 
acy has  been  written  by  Ballast 

ClTO  (-Anis).  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
fhmily  of  the  Porcia  gens.— (1)  M.  Poaoins 
Cato,  ft«qnent1y  snmamed  Cknbosius  or  Cbn- 
Boa,  also  Cato  Majoe,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis  [No. 


If. 


81.  Cato  was  bom  at  Toseolam,  B.a  S84,  and 
was  broaglit  up  at  his  father's  farm,  situated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  SIT  he  served  h:a 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  year.  During  the 
first  86  years  of  his  public  life  (817-lir!)  he 
ave  his  energies  to  military  pnrsnits,  and 
istinguished  himself  on  many  occasions— in 
the  8d  Panic  war,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  cant- 
paign  against  Antiochus  in  Greece.  With  the 
victory  over  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  in 
191  his  military  career  came  to  a  close.  He 
now  took  an  active  part  in  civil  aflkira,  and 
distingnished  himself  by  his  vehement  op- 
position to  the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  in- 
troducing Greek  luxurv  and  refinement  into 
Rome.  It  was  especially  against  the  Scipine 
that  his  most  violent  attacks  were  directed, 
and  whom  he  pursued  with  the  bitterest  aui- 
moeitv.  [Soipio.]  In  184  he  was  elected  ceii- 
sor  with  L Valerius  Flaocna.  His  censorship 
was  a  great  epoch  in  his  life.  He  applied 
himselrstrennously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regM'dless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making : 
but  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  Inxnry 
which  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavailing; 
His  strong  national  prejudices  appear  to  have 
diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  agn  to  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth 
he  had  no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not 
ienorant  of  the  Greek  language.  He  retained  * 
his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  in  his  old  age. 
In  the  year  before  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  instigators  of  the  Sd  Punic  war.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  Roman  deputies  sent  to 
Africa  to  arbitrate  between  Masinissa  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
fiuurishing  condition  of  Carthsge  that  on  his 
return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  wonld 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  in  ex- 
istence. From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  npon  (br  his  vote  in  the  senate, 
though  the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation 
to  Carthage,  his  words  were  Ddenda  e»t  Oetr^ 
thago.  He  died  In  148,  at  the  age  of  Stt^  Cato 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  Re 
Ruatiea  has  come  down  to  us. — ^  M.  Po»- 
oiDS  Cato,  great-erandson  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, and  Burnamea  Utiobnsis  from  Utica,  the 
piace  of  his  death,  was  bom  in  96.  In  early 
childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother^ 
brother,  M.  Livius  Drnsus,  along  with  his  sis- 
ter Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servlllus  Caepia  In 
early  years  he  discovered  a  stem  and  nn- 
ylelaing  character ;  he  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  Btudy  or  oratorr  and  phi1oe-> 
ophy,  and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school ;  and  among  the  profligate  nobles 
of  the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuons  for  hia 
rigid  morality.  In  68  he  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that 
the  Catlllnarian  conspirators  shonld  soffer 
death.  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed 
with  the  utmost  Tehemence  the  measnres  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassua.  He  Joined 
Pompev  on  the  oreaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49).  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  went 
first  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Africa,  where 
he  Joined  Metellna  Scipia    When  Sdpio  was 
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deteted  at  Thapnii,  and  all  Africa,  with  the 
excepcloD  of  Udca,  aabmitted  to  Caesar,  he 
retohred  to  die  nther  than  Ikll  Into  his  haada. 


He  therefore  pot  an  end  to  bia  own  life,  after 
spendioc  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  pe- 
raslof  nalo^  Phaah  on  the  immortality  of 
the  Mwl.  Cato  aoon  became  the  subject  of 
bioftsphy  and  panegyric.  Shortly  after  his 
desih  appeared  Ctoa?a  OatOj  which  provoked 
Cieeai's  AfMoato.  In  Lncan  the  character  of 
Ctto  Is  a  uersoniileation  of  godlike  Tirtne.  In 
modem  ttmee  the  doaing  erents  of  his  life 
hsTsbeeo  often  dramatised;  and  few  dramas 
have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  OUo  of 
AddlMD. 

CATTI  or  CHATTI  (-Aram),  one  of  the 
most  Importaot  nationa  of  Germany,  bounded 
by  the  vlsargis  (IFeser)  on  the  E.,  the  Ani 
Diecamates  on  the  8.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  in  the  modem  Bum  and  the  adjacent 
eoontrtes.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Her- 
miooes,  and  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar 
Trader  the  erroneons  name  of  Snerl.  They 
were  nerer  completely  snbjngated  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  their  power  was  greatly  angment- 
ed  OB  the  decline  of  the  Cherasd.  Their 
capital  was  Mattiuii. 

CiTULLUa  VXUIRlUS  H).  »  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Verona  or  in  its  Immediate  yI- 
doity,  &a  ST.  Catnllna  inherited  considera- 
ble property  from  hla  fiither,  who  was  the 
Mend  of  Jolios  Caeaar ;  bnt  he  sqnandered  a 
great  part  of  it  by  indulging  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  bet- 
ter his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Bithynia  in  the 
train  of  the  praetor  Memmius,  but  It  appears 
thai  the  specnlatimi  was  attended  with  little 
eocce^  He  probably  died  about  B.a  47.  The 
extant  works  of  Catullus  consist  of  116  po- 
ein9,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composed  In 
different  styles  and  metres.  CaluUas  adorned 
all  be  touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are 
chamcterized  by  original  Invention  and  felio- 
itTuf  express!  on. 

CAtOLUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  LfiUtIa  gena.— (1)  C  Ldtatiub 
Catitlijb,  consul  in  b.o.  S4S,  defeated  aa  pro- 
consul in  the  fulluwliig  year  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  off  the  Aegatee  islands,  and  thus  brought 
the  flnt  Punic  war  to  a  close,  S41.— (2)  Q.  Ld- 
TATtos  CATDLoa,  consul  In  lOS  with  C.  Marlus 
IV.,  and  as  proconsul  next  year  gained,  along 
vith  Marina,  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Cim- 
bri  near  Vercellae  { Vereaii),  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Catnlns  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party ; 
he  e9pott«ed  the  cause  of  Sulla ;  was  included 
hy  Marios  in  the  proecriptlon  of  87 ;  and,  a^ 
escape  was  impoasible,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
or  the  vapors  of  a  charcoal  fire.  Catulus  was 
▼ell  ae<|ualnted  with  Greek  literature,  and 
the  aothor  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
la§t.~(3)  Q.  LcTATics  Catulus,  son  of  Na  8, 
a  dlstiDguifihed  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also 
7^  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
by  hia  upright  character  and  conduct.  He 
vas  consul  in  78  and  censor  in  60w  He  op- 
pwedthe  Qabinlan  and  Manilian  laws  which 
owrerred  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pom- 
pej  (97  and  W). 

CATURIOES  (-nm),  a  Lignrian  people  in 
^lia  Karbunensia,  near  the  Cotilan  Alps. 


CAUClSlAB  PYLAB.  [CAVOAan.] 
CAUCASUS  (-1),  CAUCAStI  M0NTB8 
(OoiuaasiM),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in 
Asia,  extendlDgflh>m  the  B.  shore  of  the  Pou- 
tus  Bnzinna  (Btadt  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  There  are  two  chief  passes  over 
the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the 
andents :  one,  near  Derbent,  was  called  Alba- 
niae,  and  aomettmea  Caspiab  Ptlak;  the 
other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range^waa 
called  Caucasiae  Pylae  (Puss  <^Dariel),  That 
the  Greeks  had  some  vague  knowledge  of  the 
Caucasus  in  very  early  umes  is  proved  by  the 
myths  respecting  Prometheus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, from  whtcn  it  aeems  that  the  Caucasus 
waa  regarded  as  atthe  extremity  of  the  earth, 
on  the  border  of  the  river  Oceauus.— When 
the  soldiers  of  Alexander  advanced  to  that 

rtat  range  of  mountains  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Ariana,  the  Paropamisns,  they 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus ;  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  dlsUnctlon,  It  was  called 
Cancasus  Indlcus.    CPAaoPAM iscs.] 

CAUCI.    [CiiAUOT.] 

CAUCONKS  (-um),  the  name  of  peoples 
both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  who  had  disappeared 
at  later  timesb  The  Caucones  in  Asia  Minor 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  are  placed  in  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  by  the  geographers. 

CAUDlUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Samnium  on  the 
road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
neighborhood  were  the  celebrated  FnaoiTLAB 
Caudui AB,  or  Canidine  Forktt,  narrow  patwee  in 
Uie  mountains,  where  the  Roman  army  sur- 
rendered to  the  Samnltes,  and  was  sent  under 
the  yoke,  B.a  3S1 ;  It  la  now  called  the  valley 
of  Arpaia. 

CAULON  (-4nls)  or  CAULONIA  (-ae),  a 
town  in  Bruttlnm,  N.B.  of  Locri,  originally 
called  Anion  or  Aulonla,  founded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Croton,  or  by  the  Achaeans. 

CAUNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  chief  dties  of  C»- 
ria,  on  ito  8.  coast.  In  a  very  fertile  but  un- 
healthy situation.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Cretans.  Ita  dried  figs  (Cauneae  ficns)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Protogeuea 
was  bom  here. 

CAURUS  (-1),  the  Argestes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  lUiy  a  stormy  wind. 

CiYSTBR  (-tri)  and  CiYSTRUS  (-1),  li 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia  and  louia.  flowing 
between  the  rangea  of  Tmoln.«  and  Mewmp^fa 
into  the  Aegaean,  a  little  N.W.  of  Bphesns. 
To  this  day  It  abounds  in  swans,  as  it  did  in 
Homer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus  Is 
called  by  Homer  "  the  Asian  meadow,**  and 
is  probaolv  the  district  to  which  the  name  of 
Asia  was  first  applied. 

CfiA.    LCxoe.] 

CfifiENNA,  GfiBBNNA  (-ae:  Ceomtust),  a, 
range  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  extend- 
ing M.  AS  far  aa  Lugdnnnm,  and  separating 
the  Arverai  fW>m  the  Helvli. 

CfiBBS  (-«Us),  of  Thebea,  a  disciple  and 
IHend  of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death 
of  his  teacher.  He  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  Pinax,  or  TiMe,  giving  an  alle- 
gorical picture  of  human  life.  It  la  extan^ 
and  baa  i>een  exceedingly  popular. 
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CBBRSNI8  (-Idoe;  aoe.  -Ida),  daughter  of 
Gebren,  a  river  god  In  the  Troad. 

CECRC^PIA.    CAthbnak.] 

CBCROPS  (-dpiB),  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  said  to  have  been  the  first  kiug  of  Attica. 
He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Ac- 
taens,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  BiyBicbthon, 
who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  8< 
dauf^hters,  Agranloe,  Herse,  and  Pandrosos. 
In  his  reign  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  contended  for  the  poraessiou  of 
Attica,  but  Cecrops  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Boddess.  [Atukna.]  Cecrops  is  said  to  have 
rounded  Athens,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have  divided  At- 
tica into  18  communities,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced the  first  elements  of  civilized  life;  he 
instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacri- 
fices, and  tansbt  his  subjects  how  to  worship 
the  goda.  The  later  Oi-eek  writers  describe 
Cecrops  afl  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who  led 
a  colony  of  Bgypiians  iuto  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Bgypt  the  arts  of  civilized 
life ;  but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  and  by  the  ablest 
modem  critics. 

CfilxASNAE  (-ftrum),  a  great  city  in  8. 
Phrygia,  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Maeander  and  Marsyaa.  In  the  midst  of  it 
was  a  citadel  built  by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Marsyaa  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river^s  source  was  a 

Sotto  celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
e  punishment  of  Marsyas  by  Apollo.    The 
Maeander  took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and 
flowed  through  the  park  and  the  city,  below 
which  it  received  the  Manyas. 
C&L AENO  (-us),  one  of  the  Harpies.   [Has- 

PYIAK.] 

CELETRUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoria. 

CfiLSUS  (-i).  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metanira,  mnd  ratlier  of  Denophon  and  Trip- 
tolenms.  He  received  Demeier  (Ceres)  with 
hoHpitallty  at  Eleusis,  wlien  she  was  wander- 
ing in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon 
immortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order 
to  destroy  his  mortal  parts;  but  Metanira 
screamed  alond  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon 
was  destroyed  by  the  flames.  Demeter  then 
bestowed  great  favors  upon  Triptolemus. 
[TBI7T01.KMUS.]  Celens  is  described  as  the 
first  priest  and  his  daughters  aa  the  first 
priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Blensla. 

CBLSUS,  A.  CORNELIUS  (-1).  a  Roman 
writer  on  medicine,  probably  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His  treat- 
ise De  MedicinOf  in  S  books,  has  come  down  to 
ns,  and  has  been  much  valned  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day. 

CBLTAB  (-&ram),  a  mighty  race,  which  oo- 
enpied  the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe  in 
ancient  times.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers call  tliem  by  8  names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely,  Cxi.tak. 
Qalatab,  and  Gallt.  The  most  powerful 
part  of  ttie  nation  appears  to  have  tnken  up 
Its  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  country  called 
after  them  Gallia,  between  the  Garumua  lu  I 


the  8.  and  the  8eqnana  and  Matrona  in  the 
N.    From  this  country  they  spread  oyer  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe.    Besides  ihe  Celts  in 
Gallia,  there  were  8  other  dlfiTerent  aeitie- 
meuts  of  the  nati(m :  t.  Iberian  Celts,  who 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  In  Spain. 
[CkltlbulI    8.  British  Celts,  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Britain.    CBbkta.h]cia.] 
3.  Belglc  Celts,  the  earliest  InhabitanU  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later  time  much  mingled 
with  Germans.    4.  Italian  Celts,  who  crossed 
the  Alps  at  diiTerent  periods,  and  eventually 
occnuied  the  greater  part  of  the  N.  of  Italy, 
whicn  was  called  after  them  Gallia  Cisal- 
piNA.    6.  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  on  the  Dan- 
ube, namely,  the  Helvetii,  Qothini,  Osi,  Vlude- 
lici,  Rhaeti,  Norici,  and  Cami.    «.  Illyriau 
Celts,  who,  nnder  the  name  of  Scordisci,  set- 
tled on  Mount  Scordus.    7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in 
Macedonia  when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece, 
and  who  are  rarely  mentioned.     8.  Aaiattc 
Celts,  the  Tolistobogi,  Trocmi,  and  Tectoea- 
ffes,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Galatia.— 
Some  ancient  writers  divided  the  Celts  into 
two  ffreat  races,  one  consisting  of  the  Celts  in 
the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  In  Spain,  and  in  tbe 
N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper  Celts,  and 
the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  E.  as  far  as 
Scytbia,  who  were  called  Ganis;  to  the  latter 
race  the  Cimbri  belonged,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Cim- 
merii  of  the  Greeks.    This  twofold  divisiim 
of  the  Celts  appears  to  correspond  to  the  two 
races  into  which  the  Celts  are  at  present  di- 
vided in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  Gael  and 
the  Cymry,  who  dlflfer  in  language  and  cm*- 
toms,  the  Gael  being  the  InhabitanU  of  Ire- 
land and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Cymry 
of  Wales.— The  Celts  are  deocribed  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  men  of  large  stature,  of 
fair  complexion,  and  with  fiasen  or  red  hair. 
They  were  long  the  terror  of  the  Roman? : 
once  they  took  Rome,  and  laid  it  in  ashes 
(B.a  890).    [Gallia.] 

CELTlBfiRI  (-drum),  a  powerfhl  people  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the 
Pvrenees  at  an  early  period,  and  became  min- 
gled with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  tbe  country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
the  central  part  <if  Spain.  Their  country, 
called  Ckltisrbia,  was  monntainous  and  nn- 
productive.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  «ndnroved  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans.  Thev  submitted  to  Scipio  AfHca- 
nns  in  the  8d  runic  war,  bat  the  oppressions 
of  the  Roman  governors  led  them  to  rebel, 
sad  for  manv  years  thev  successfkilly  deflea 
the  power  of  K<iine.  They  were  redaced  to 
submission  on  the  capture  of  Numantia  by 
Scipio  AMcanns  the  younger  (b.c.  184),  but 
they  again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and 
it  was  not  Ull  his  death  (79)  that  they  began 
to  adopt  the  Roman  castoma  and  language. 

CBNAEUM  (-i),  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
Euboea,  opposite  Thermopylae,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  Cenaens. 

CENCHRfiAE  (-ftmm),  the  E.  harbor  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  important  for 
the  trade  and  commerce  with  the  East. 
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CENOMiNI  (-6ram),  a  powerful  Gallic 
p<x>ple,  cntJtFed  the  Alps  at  an  early  peritxl, 
and  ^ettled  io  the  N.W.  of  Italy,  iu  the  conu- 
trr  of  Brixiu,  Veruoa,  and  Mantna,  and  ex- 
tended N.  as  liar  as  the  confines  of  Rhaetia. 

CENSORTNUS  (-i),  anthor  of  an  extant 
treatise  entitled  De  Die  Xatali,  which  treats  of 
the  eeneration  of  man,  of  his  natal  honr,  of 
the  rufluence  of  the  etars  and  genii  npou  his 
career,  and  discusses  the  rarious  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  division  and  calculation  of  time. 

CENTAURI  (-dram),  that  is,  the  bnll-kill- 
ers  were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Moant 
Pelion  in  Thessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and 
savage  life,  and  are  hence  called  V'npcr  or  ^h- 
pn,  t.  e.  savage  beasts,  in  Homer.  In  later 
accounts  they  were  represented  as  half  hon^es 
and  half  men,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  Ixiun  and  a  cload.  The  Centanrs 
are  celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight 
with  the  Lriipithae,  which  arose  at  the  mar- 
riage fean  of  Pirithoas.  This  fight  is  some- 
times placed  iu  connection  with  a  combat  of 
Hercnies  with  the  Centanrs.  [HEitoui.KS.]  It 
ended  by  the  Centanrs  being  expelled  from 
their  eoantry,  and  taking  refn^^e  on  Mount 
Plndns,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epims.  Chiron 
i«  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs. 
[Chiroj!.]  We  know  that  hnniing  the  bnll 
on  horseback  was  a  national  custom  in  Thes- 
saly, and  that  the  Tbessalians  were  celebrated 
riders*  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  fable  that 
the  Centanrs  were  half  men  and  half  horses, 
Jn«t  as  the  American  Indians,  when  they  first 
saw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  tiorse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centanrs  are 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
art,  and  generally  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  Ioin^  while  the  remainder  of  the  body  is 
that  of  a  horse,  with  iu  foar  feet  and  UiL 


OwtMT.    (M««op«  from  Um  P«rtbwooO 


CENTKITES,  a  small  river  of  Armenia, 
which  it  divided  from  the  laud  of  the  Carda- 
chi,  N.  of  Assyria. 

CENTUM  CELLAE(-ftmm:  CivitaVeeehia), 
a  seu-port  town  in  Etrnrla,  first  became  a 
place  of  Importance  under  Trajnn,  who  bnllt 
a  villa  here,  and  constructed  an  excellent 
harbor. 

CBNTCKIPAB  (-&mm),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  8icnll,  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  and  not  far  fnim  the  river  Symaethns. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  on  the  island. 

CfiOS  (-1)  or  CfiA  (-ae),  an  island  In  the 
Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclnden,  between 
the  Attic  promontory  Snninm  and  the  island 
Cythnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  Its 
genial  climate.  Im  chief  town  was  IuUh,  the 
birthplace  of  Simonides,  whence  we  read  of 
the  Ceae  muntra  neiiiae, 

CfiPHALLENiA  (-ae :  Cevkalmiw),  called 
by  Homer  Hams  or  Samoa,  the  largest  island 
iu  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Ithaca  by  a 
narrow  channel.  Tne  inland  is  very  monnt- 
ainons  ;  its  chief  towns  were  Same,  Pale, 
Cranil,  and  Proni.  It  never  obtained  politic- 
al importance.  It  is  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian 
islands  nnderthe  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
CEPHXIX)£DIUM  (-1),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  iu  the  territory  of  Himera. 

CSPHALUS  (-i),  S(m  of  Deion  and  Diome- 
de,  and  husband  of  Procris  or  Procne.  He 
was  beloved  by  Eos  (Aurora),  but,  ns  he  re- 
jected her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advised  hlra  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris. 
The  goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a 
stranger,  and  t>€nt  him  wlln  rich  presents  to 
his  house.  Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brill- 
iant presents  to  yield  to  the  stranger,  who 
then  discovered  himself  to  be  her  husband, 
wherenpon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  (Diana)  made 
her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss 
their  object,  and  sent  hor  bark 
to  Cephalus  iu  the  disguise  of 
a  vouth.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  dog  and  spear,  Cephalus 
promised  to  love  the  youth, who 
thereupon  made  hert>elf  known 
to  him  as  his  wife  Procris.  This 
led  to  a  reconciliaiion  between 
them.  Procris,  however,  stili 
feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and 
therefore  Jealously  watched 
Cephnlns  when  he  went  ont 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  killed  her  by  accident  wlih 
the  never-erring  spear.  A  some- 
what different  version  of  the 
same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 

CEPHKtS  (-o6s  or  6i).  (1) 
King  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Belns, 
hnsband  of  Casslopea,  and  fa- 
ther of  Andromeda,  was  placed 
am(»ng  the  stars  after  his  death. 
—  (2)  Son  of  Aleiis,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  king  of  Tej'ea 
in  Arcadia,  and  perished  with 
most  of  his  sons  In  an  expedi* 
tion  against  Hercules. 
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BaboeiL  fonnded  bjr  Dryopes,  celebrated  for 
its  marble  quarries. 

CASCA,  P.  SERVTLIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebe,  U.0. 44,  and  one  of  Caesar's  assassins. 

CiSIllNUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Campania  on 
the  ValturnuB,  and  on  the  same  site  as  the 
modem  Capna.  celebrated  tor  its  heroic  de- 
fense against  Hannibal,  B.a  21G. 

CiSlNUM  (-i :  &  Germano),  a  town  in  La- 
tiam  on  the  river  Casinvs.    Its  citadel  occn- 

Sied  the  same  site  as  the  celebrated  convent 
(onte  Cojutino, 

CASIOTIS.    [Casius.] 

CiSlUS  (-i).  a)  {Bos  KoMroun),  a  mount- 
ain on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  E.  of  Pelusium, 
with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  Here 
also  was  the  grave  of  Pompey.— (2)  {JeM 
(^arah).  a  mountain  on  the  coa*»t  of  Syria,  8. 
of  Antioch  and  the  Orontes. 

CASMBNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Sicily,  fonnded 
by  Syracuse  about  iko.  643. 

CASPfiRiA  or  CASPfiRtrtiA  f-ae),  a  town 
of  the  Sabines  on  the  river  Himella. 

CASPlAB  PORTAE  or  PYLAE,  the  Cas- 
pian Oates,  the  name  given  to  several  passes 
through  the  mountains  round  the  Caspian. 
The  principal  of  these  were  near  the  ancient 
Rhagae  or  Arsacla.  Being  a  noted  and  cen- 
tral point,  distances  were  reckoned  from  it 

CASPlI  (-6mm),  the  name  of  certain  Scyth- 
ian tribes  around  the  Caspian  Sea. 

CASPlI  M0NTE8  {Elburz  Mountaina),  a 
name  applied  generally  to  the  whole  range  of 
munntaius  which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea, 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.,  at  the  distance  of  from 
15  to  SO  miles  from  its  shore,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  this  range  S.  of  the 
Caspian,  in  which  was  the  pass  called  Cab- 
FiAK  Pylak. 

CASPIRI  or  CASPIRABI  (-6rum),  a  people 
of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful: 
they  are  generally  placed  in  Ccuhmere  and 
yepatd. 

CASPIUM  MARE  (ths  Cagpian  Sea),  also 
called  Hyboamium,  Albanum,  and  Soytuioum. 
all  names  derived  from  the  people  who  lived 
on  Its  shores,  a  great  salt-wnter  lake  in  Asia. 
Probably  at  some  remote  period  the  Caspian 
was  united  both  with  the  sea  of  Aral  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Both  lakes  have  their 
surface  considerably  below  that  of  the  Euzine 
or  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  nearly  350  feet,  and 
the  Aral  abont  200  feet,  and  both  are  still 
sinking  by  evaporation.  The  whole  of  the 
neighboring  country  indicates  that  this  proc- 
ess nas  been  going  on  for  centuries  past.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great 
rivers  fluvv  into  the  Caspian ;  the  Rha  {Volga) 
on  the  N.,  and  the  united  Cyras  and  Araxes 
(Kour)  on  the  W. ;  but  it  loses  more  by  evap- 
oration than  it  receives  fi*om  these  rivers. 

CASSANDER  (-dri),  son  of  Antipater.  His 
father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.o.  319),  appointed 
Polysperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cas- 
sander  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  chili- 
arch.  Being  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Cassander  strengthened  himself  in  va- 
rious ways  that  he  might  carry  on  war  with 
Polysperchon.    First,  he  formed  an  alliance 


with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  and  next  de- 
feated Olympias  and  put  ner  to  death.  After- 
wards he  joined  Seleucu^  Ptolemv,  and  Ly- 
simachus  in  their  war  against  Antigonns. 
This  war  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to 
Cassander.  In  806  Cassander  took  the  title 
of  king,  when  it  was  assumed  by  Antigonns, 
Lysimachns,  and  Ptolemy.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  vear  301  that  the  decisive  batUe  of 
Ipsus  secured  Cassander  the  possession  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cassander  died  of 
dropsy  in  S97,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  mm 
Philip. 

CASSANDRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Uelenoa.    In  her 


yonth  she  was  the  object  of  Apo11o*8  regard, 
and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won  up<»n 
him  fio  much  that  he  conferred  upon  her  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  com- 
ply with  bis  desires;  but  when  she  had  be- 
come possessed  of  tbe  prophetic  art,  she  re- 
fused to  fhlflll  her  promise.  Thereupon  the 
god,  in  anger,  ordained  that  no  one  ehoald 
believe  her  prophecies.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  but  was  torn  away  from  the  statne 
of  the  goddess  by  Ajax,  son  of  Ofleus.  On 
the  division  of  the  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  ¥rlth 
him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemne8tra. 

CASSANDREA-    [PoTiPAaA.] 

CASSlfiPRA,  CASSWPfiA  (-ae),  or  CAS- 
SIOpE  (-e$),  wife  of  Cepheus,  in  Aethiopla, 
and  mother  of  Andromeoa,  whose  beauty  she 
extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids.  [An- 
naojf Bi>A.]  She  was  afterwards  placed  among 
the  stars. 

CASSIOdORUS,  MAGNUS  AURSLXUS 
(-i),  a  distintmished  statesman,  and  one  of  the 
Tew  men  of  learning  at  the  aownfall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  was  bora  about  a.d.  468. 
He  enjoyed  the  conttdenoe  of  Theodoric  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  and  conducted  foi 
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•  long  eeries  of  y^an  the  goTermnent  of  the 
OMiwotbic  klDgdom.  Sevend  of  bis  wurks 
tre  still  extanL 

CASSIOPSA.  rCAaoKPSA.] 
CASSITSBIDB&  [Bbitarxia.] 
CASStUS  M),  the  name  of  one  of  the  mott 
distraraiahed  of  the  Boman  senlee,  originally 
patridao,  afterwarda  plebeUn.— U)  Sp.  C^a- 
nra  TuoKLUKua,  who  waa  thrice  consnl,  in 
tbe  rean  B.a  602,  49S,  486 :  and  ie  dlatin- 
puiBbed  aa  hayliiff  carried  the  llrat  agrarian 
Mw  at  Rome.  Tnia  law  broaght  upon  him 
the  enmitj  of  hia  fellow-patriciana :  they  ao- 
nued  bim  of  aimins  at  regal  power,  aiid  pat 
him  to  death.  He  &ft  8  aona :  bat,  aa  all  tbe 
rabaeqaentCaaall  are  plebeiana.  hia  sons  were 
perhaps  expelled  ftorn  the  patrician  order,  or 
may  hare  yolnntarfly  paaaed  over  to  the  ple- 
beians on  aoeoant  of  the  mnrder  of  their  fa- 
ther.—(D  C  Case.  Lonennm,  the  mnrderer  of 
Jtilins  Caeaar.  In  at  a  68  he  waa  qnaeator  of 
Craasot,  in  hia  campaign  against  the  Parthi- 
m  in  which,  both  daring  hia  qnaestorahip 
and  daring  tbe  two  aoMeqoent  years,  be 
greatly  dimngaSsbed  hlmaelf,  gaining  an  im- 
portant Tietory  over  them  in  (n,  and  again  in 
81.  In  49  he  waa  tribone  of  the  plebs,  Joined 
tbe  arlstocratlcal  party  in  the  citII  war,  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome,  and  after  the  battle 
'  of  PhamUa  surrendered  to  Caesar.  He  waa 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caeaar,  bat  in  44  was 
made  praetor,  and  the  proTioce  of  Syria  was 

C noised  him  for  the  next  year.  Boi  Cassias 
never  ceased  to  be  Caesar's  enemy;  it 
was  he  who  formed  the  conspiracy  against 
the  dietaior*a  life,  and  gained  over  M.  Brntaa 
to  the  plot  After  tbe  death  of  Caesar,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  44  [CAaaAa],  Caasiaa  went  to 
Syria,  which  be  claimed  aa  bis  province,  a1- 
thaoffh  tbe  senate  bad  given  it  to  Dolabella, 
and  bad  conferred  Cyrene  npon  Cassias  in  its 
aiead.  He  defeated  Dolabella,  who  pnt  an 
end  to  hia  own  life;  and,  after  plundering 
Syria  and  Aaia  moat  nnmercifiilly,  he  crossed 
over  to  Greece  with  Bratns  in  42,  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavia  and  Antonv.  At  the  battle 
ofPhiliupi,  Casaiaa  waa  defeated  by  Antony, 
while  Bmtoa,  who  commanded  the  other 
wingof  the  army,  drove  Octavian  off  tbe  field ; 
hot  Caiflias,  ignorant  of  the  success  of  Bru- 
tas,  ecmmBnaed  hia  fk'eedman  to  pnt  an  end 
to  hia  Ufa.  Bmtua  mourned  over  his  com- 
panion, calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Caaaitts  waa  married  to  Junta  Tenia  or  Ter- 
tnUa,  hair-«iater  of  M.  Brutua.  Caastus  waa 
wen  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  liter- 
atore;  be  waa  a  ibllower  of  the  Epicarean 
philosophy:  hia  abilitlea  were  considerable, 
hat  he  waa  vain,  proud,  and  revengefnl.— <3) 
C.  Cabb.  LoifoiRua,  the  celebrated  jurist,  snjv- 
ernor  of  Syria,  a.ix  60,  In  tbe  reign  of  Clan- 
dias.  He  waa  banished  by  Nero  In  A.n.  68, 
hecause  be  bad  among  his  ancestral  Images 
a  ktatue  of  Casaina,  the  murderer  of  Caesar. 
He  was  recalled  fh>m  banishment  by  Veapa- 
•Ian.  Caeaiua  wrote  10  books  on  the  civil 
law.  and  some  other  works ;  waa  a  follower 
of  the  school  of  Ateiua  Capito;  and,  aa  he  re- 
doeed  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more  sci- 
entific form,  the  adberenta  of  tbia  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  auaiasil>-<4)  Cass.  Pab- 


Mmffaia,  so  called  flrom  Parma,  hia  birthplace, 
waa  one  of  tbe  murderers  of  Caeaar,  b.o.  44 ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed hia  death ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  waa  pat  to  death  by  tbe  command  of 
Octavian,  B.a  80.  Caaslus  waa  a  poet,  and 
hia  productions  were  prized  by  Horace.— <5> 
CAsa.  ETaueouB,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 
{SeU.  L  10,  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
No.  4.~(6)  Cass.  Aviniua,  an  able  general  of 
M.  Aurelius,  waa  a  native  of  Syria,  in  the 
Parthian  war  (a.i>.  182-166),  he  commanded 
the  Roman  army  aa  tbe  general  of  Veras; 
waa  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  tbe 
Baatem  provinces,  and  discharged  bla  trust 
for  several  yeara  with  fidelity ;  bat  in  a.d.  175 
he  proclaimed  hlmaelf  emperor.  He  reigned 
only  a  few  montha,  and  waa  slain  by  bis  own 
officers,  before  M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  tbe  East 
[AvaaLica.]— (7)  Cass.  Diom.    [Dion  CAsaivs.] 

CA8S1VELAUNUS  (-1),  a  British  chief, 
ruled  over  the  country  N.  of  the  Tamesia 
(PAamca),  and  was  intrusted  by  tbe  Brlioua 
with  the  supreme  command  on  Caesar's  2d 
invasion  of  Britain,  b.o.  64.  He  was  defeated 
by  Caeaar,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  pence. 

CASTALIA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  fountain  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  in  which  tbe  Pytbia  used 
to  bathe;  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muaea, 
who  were  hence  called  CABTALinRS. 

CASTOR  (-^ria),  brother  of  Pollux.  CDxoa- 
oirBi.3 

CASTRUlil  (-i).  (1)  Invi,  a  town  of  the 
Rutuli,  on  the  coast  of  Latinm,  confounded 
by  some  writers  with  Na  8.— (2)  Novum  (Tbr- 
re  di  CManteeUi),  a  town  in  Etruria,  and  a 
Roman  colony  on  tbe  coaat— (3)  Novm  ((/i- 
vlia  Nova\  a  town  in  Picenam,  probably  at 
the  month  of  the  amall  river  Batluum  (fiali- 

CASTt^X)  (-Anls:  Oazlona\  a  town  of  the 
Oretani  in  HIspania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
Baeiia,  and  nnaer  the  Romans  an  important 
place.  In  the  mountaina  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  were  silver  and  lend  mines.  The  wife 
of  Hannibal  waa  a  native  of  Castula 

ClTlBATHMUS  MAGNUS  (i.  e.  great  de- 
scent), a  mountain  and  sea-port,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  bay  on  the  N.  const  of  Africa,  con- 
sidered tnc  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Cy- 
rennica. 

CiTlDtTPA  (-«nim)  or  -I  (-«rnm),  a  name 
given  to  tbe  cataracta  of  the  Nile,  and  also  to 
the  parte  of  Aethiopia  in  their  neighborhood. 
rNiixs.] 

CATfiLAUNI  (-drum:  ChAkm»  sur  Manu)), 
a  town  in  Gaul,  near  which  Attila  was  de- 
feated by  Afitius  and  Theodoric,  a.i».  461. 

CATXMITUa    [GANTMKpaa.] 

CiTXNA  or  C  ATTN  A  (-ae:  Catania),  an 
important  town  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  founded  a.a  7S0  by  Naxos.  In  B.a 
476  it  was  taken  by  Hiero  L.  who  removed  ita 
inhabitants  to  Leontini,  ana  settled  6000  Syr^ 
acnaana  and  6000  Peloponnesians  In  the  town, 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  into  Aetna. 
The  former  inhabitants  again  obtained  poe- 
seesion  of  the  town  soon  after  tbe  death  of 
Hiero,  and  restored  the  old  name.  Catana 
waa  afterwarda  aufatlect  to  varioua  reverae^ 
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and  floftllT,  in  the  let  Panic  war,  feU  nnder 
the  dominion  of  Rome. 

GlTlONlA  (-ae),  a  fertile  district  in  the 
aE.  part  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  it  waa  first 
added  nnder  the  Romans,  with  Melitene, 
which  lies  B.  of  it 

CATARRHACTB8  (^e).  <1)  A  river  of 
Pamphjlia,  which  descends  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Tanros  in  a  irreat,  broken  waterfall 
(whence  its  name).— (2)  The  term  is  also  ai>- 
plied,  first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  which  are  distingnished  as  C.  MiUor 
and  C.  Minor.    [Nilds.] 

CATHABI  (-Amm),  a  great  and  warlike 
people  of  India  Intra  Oangem,  upon  whom 
Alexander  made  war. 

CiTlLINA  (-wj),  L.  SERGlUS  (-!}.  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which 
bad  sank  into  ptiverty.  His  yonth  and  early 
manhood  were  stained  by  every  vice  and 
crime.  He  first  appears  in  history  as  a  zeal* 
ons  partisan  of  Snifa,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  horrors  of  the  proscription.  His  private 
life  presents  a  componnd  of  cmelty  and  in- 
trigue ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  thines,  he 
obtained  the  dignity  of  praetor  in  B.a  66,  and 
sued  for  the  consnlMiip  in  M.  For  this  office, 
however,  he  had  been  dlsqunlified  for  becom- 
ing a  candidate,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
peachment for  oppression  in  his  province, 
preferred  by  P.  Clodins  Pulcher,  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  His 
first  plot  was  to  mnrder  the  two  consuls  that 
had  been  elected,  a  desl^  which  was  frustra- 
ted only  by  his  own  Impatience.  He  now  or^ 
ganlzed  a  more  extensive  conspiracy.  Hav- 
ing been  acquitted  in  66  upon  his  trial  for 
extortion,  he  was  left  unfettered  to  matnre 
his  plans.  The  time  was  propitious  to  his 
schemes.  The  younger  nobility  and  the  vet- 
erans of  Sulla  were  desirons  of  some  change 
to  relieve  them  flrom  their  wants ;  while  the 
populace  were  restless  and  discontented, 
ready  to  follow  the  bidding  of  any  dema- 
gogue. The  conspiracy  came  to  a  head  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.a  68.  But  the 
▼igilance  of  Cicero  baflled  all  the  plans  of 
Catiline.  He  compelled  Catiline  to  leave 
Rome  (Nov.  8-9) ;  and  shortly  afterward^  by 
the  interception  of  correspondence  between 
the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
embassadors  of  the  AUobroges,  he  obtained 
legal  evidence  against  Catlline*8  compan- 
ions. This  done,  Cicero  Instantly  summoned 
the  leaders,  conducted  them  to  the  senate, 
where  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  them  the  same  night  in  prison 
(Dec  B,  63).  The  consul  Antonins  was  then 
sent  against  Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  early  in  62.  Antonins,  however, 
unwilling  to  fight  against  his  former  associ- 
ate, gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle 
to  his  legate,  M.  Petreins.  Catiline  fell  in  the 
engagementlafter  fighting  with  the  most  dar- 
ing valor.— The  history  of  Catiline's  conspir- 
acy has  been  written  by  Sallust. 

CXTO  (-«nl»),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Porcia  gens.— (1)  M.  Poaoios 
CIato,  firequently  snmanied  Cknsosiub  or  Cen- 
soK,  also  Cato  Ma  joe,  to  distinguish  him 
fh>m  his  great-grandson  Coto  Utlcensls  [No. 


81.  Cato  was  bom  at  Tnscalnm.  b.o.  S84,  and 
was  brought  up  at  his  father's  farm,  sttnated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  817  he  served  his 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  year.  Daring  the 
first  86  years  of  his  public  life  (817-191)  he 
gave  his  energies  to  military  pnrsnits,  and 
distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions— in 
the  8d  Punic  war,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign against  AntltKhas  in  Greece.  With  the 
victory  over  Antiochns  at  Thermopylae  in 
191  his  military  career  came  to  a  close.  He 
now  took  an  active  part  in  civil  aflUrs,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  vehement  op- 
position to  the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  in- 
troducing Greek  luxury  and  refinement  into 
Rome.  It  was  especially  against  the  Sdpitw 
that  bis  most  violent  attacks  were  directed, 
and  whom  he  pursued  vrith  the  bitterest  ani- 
mosity. [Soipio.]  In  184  he  was  elected  cen- 
sor with  LValerins  Flaccna.  His  censorship 
was  a  great  epoch  in  his  life.  He  applied 
himseir strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  ofllce, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making: 
bnt  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  luxury 
which  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavailing. 
His  strong  national  pitjndlces  appear  to  have 
diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth 
he  had  no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not 
iG^norant  of  the  Greek  language.  He  retained  * 
his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  in  his  old  age. 
In  the  year  before  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  Instigators  of  the  Sd  Punic  war.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  Roman  depntles  sent  to 
Afk'ica  to  arbitrate  between  Masinissa  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
fiunrishing  condition  of  Carthage  that  on  his 
return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  wonld 
never  be  safs  as  long  as  Carihage  was  in  ex- 
istence. From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  npon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate, 
though  the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation 
to  Carthage,  his  words  were  Delenda  est  Oar- 
thago.  He  died  in  148,  at  the  age  of  S&  Cato 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  As 
Ruatiea  has  come  down  to  us.— ^)  M.  Po>> 
oius  Cato,  great-grandson  (^  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, and  snrnamed  Uticbnsis  firom  Utico,  the 
place  of  his  death,  was  bom  in  96w  In  early 
childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  np  in  the  house  of  his  mother^ 
brother,  M.  LIvius  Drnsns,  alone  with  his  sis- 
ter Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servillus  Caepio.  In 
early  years  he  discovered  a  stem  and  nn- 
yielaing  character ;  he  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  stndv  of  oratorr  and  philos- 
ophy, and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school ;  and  among  the  profligate  nobles 
of  the  age  he  soon  became  consplcuons  for  his 
rigid  morality.  In  68  he  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that 
the  Catllinarian  conspirators  should  snlTer 
death.  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed 
with  the  utmost  -vehemence  the  meosares  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  He  Joined 
Pompey  on  the  oreaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49).  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  be  went 
first  to  Corcyro,  and  thence  to  Africa,  where 
he  joined  MetellnsSclpia    When  Sdpio  was 
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deltetod  at  TbaMUS,  and  all  AfHca,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Uuca,  sabmitted  to  Caesar,  he 
reflonred  to  die  rather  than  tkll  into  his  handa. 
He  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  after 
BpeDdinjK  the  greater  part  of  the  night  In  pe- 
roriog  Plato^e  Phaedo  on  the  immortality  of 
the  wal.  Cato  soon  became  the  enbject  of 
blo^nphj  and  paoegrrlc.  Shortly  after  hie 
deaih  appeared  Cioero'a  Oilo,  which  provoked 
Cseear'a  AtUieuto.  In  Lacan  the  character  of 
Catois  a  ueraonificatloD  of  godlike  yirtne.  In 
iDodeni  ttmes  the  doelog  erente  of  his  life 
have  been  often  dramatixM ;  and  few  dramas 
bare  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Colo  of 
AddisoB. 

CATn  or  CHATTI  (-/^rnm),  one  of  tbe 
moet  Important  natioos  of  Germany,  boonded 
by  tbe  vleargls  (ITeeer)  on  the  B.,  the  Anri 
Ifccamatcfl  on  the  S.,  aud  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  in  the  modem  Htme  and  the  adjacent 
comitrlee.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Her- 
mlonea,  and  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar 
under  tbe  erroneous  name  of  SuctI.  They 
were  nerer  completely  snbjugated  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans :  aud  their  power  was  greatly  augment- 
ed on  the  decline  of  the  CheraacU  Their 
capital  was  Mattiuii. 

CiTULLUS.  vXUtRlUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Verona  or  in  its  immediate  yi- 
dnity,  B.a  ST.  Catnllns  Inherited  considera- 
ble property  flrom  bis  fiither,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  he  squandered  a 
great  part  of  it  by  indulging  freely  in  the 
pleasnres  of  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  bet- 
ter his  fortunes,  be  went  to  Bithynia  in  the 
irain  of  the  praetor  Memmins,  bat  it  appears 
that  tbe  specnlatimi  was  attended  with  little 
8acce»8.  He  probably  died  about  B.a  47.  Tbe 
extant  works  of  Catullus  consist  of  116  po- 
etn«,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composed  in 
different  styles  and  metres.  Catullus  adorned 
an  he  touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are 
chameterized  by  original  invention  and  felic- 
ity ufexpreeston. 

CiTt^LUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
fiunily  of  the  L&UltIa  gens.— (1)  C.  LtrrATius 
Catulob,  consul  in  ao.  MS,  defeated  as  pro- 
consul in  the  following  year  the  Carthn<rinian 
fleet  oJTthe  Aegates  Islands,  and  thns  brought 
the  Urst  Panic  war  to  a  close,  S41.— (2)  O.  Lu- 
TATiDB  Catvlos,  consul  In  103  with  C.  Marios 
IV^and  as  procousnl  next  year  gained,  along 
with  Mariua,  a  decisive  victory  over  tbe  Cim- 
bri  near  Vercellae  {yeretUi).  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Catnlus  belonged  to  the  arlstocrailcal  party ; 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla ;  was  included 
by  Marias  in  the  proscription  of  87 ;  and,  an 
escape  was  impossible,  put  an  end  to  bis  life 
!>▼  tbe  f  apors  of  a  charcoal  fire.  Catnlus  was 
veil  acqnainted  with  Greek  literature,  and 
the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost — (3)  Q.  LuTATirs  Catuuts,  stra  of  Na  2, 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
by  his  upright  character  and  conduct.  He 
vu  consul  in  78  and  censor  in  6&  He  op- 
posed the  Gabinian  and  Manillan  laws  which 
coQferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pom- 
pey  «7  and  M). 

CATURlGJBS  (-urn),  a  LIgnrlau  people  in 
Galiia  Narbunensis,  near  tbe  Cottiau  Alps. 


CAUClSlAB  PYLAE.  [CAUCAsn.] 
CAUC18U8  (-1),  CAUClSlI  M0NTB8 
(CSmieaaus),  a  great  chain  of  monntalna  in 
Asia,  extending  fh)m  tbe  B.  shore  of  the  Pon- 
tus  fSuxinns  i^aek  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  There  are  two  chief  passes  over 
the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients :  one,  near  DerbaU^  was  called  Alba- 
niae,  and  sometimes  Casfiab  Ptlak;  the 
other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was 
called  Caucaaiae  Pylae  (Puss  cifDariO).  That 
the  Greeks  had  some  vague  knowledge  of  the 
Caucasus  in  very  early  times  is  proved  by  tbe 
myths  respecting  Prometheus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, fh>m  whlcn  it  seems  that  the  Caucasus 
was  regarded  as  atthe  extremity  of  the  earth, 
on  tbe  border  of  the  river  Oceauus.— When 
the  soldiers  of  Alexander  advanced  to  that 

r>at  range  of  mountains  which  formed  the 
bonndary  of  Ariana,  the  Paropamisus,  they 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus ;  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  distinction.  It  was  called 
Caucasus  Indicns.    [PAaoPAMiscs.] 

CAUCI.    [CiiAUoi.] 

CAUCGNK8  (-um),  the  name  of  peoples 
both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  who  hsd  disappeared 
at  later  timeSb  The  Cancones  in  Asia  Minor 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  are  placed  in  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  by  the  geographers. 

CAUDIUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Samnlnm  on  the 
road  ftrom  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
neighborhood  were  the  celebrated  Fusocijia 
Cauduiab,  or  Gsud^ne  /\)rlM,  narrow  passes  in 
the  mountains,  where  tbe  Roman  army  sui^ 
rendered  to  the  Bamnites,  aud  was  sent  under 
the  yoke,  b.o.  381 ;  it  is  now  called  the  valley 
ot  ArfMia, 

CAULON  (-4nU)  or  CAULOnIA  (-ae),  a 
town  in  Brattium,  N.B.  of  Locri,  originally 
called  Anion  or  Aulonia,  founded  by  tne  in- 
habitants of  Croton,  or  by  the  Achaeans. 

CAUNU8  (-1),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ca- 
ria,  on  its  8.  coast,  in  a  very  fertile  but  un- 
healthy situation.  It  was  founded  by  tbe 
Crotaus.  Its  dried  figs  (Cauneae  ficus)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Protogenea 
was  born  here. 

CAURUS  (-1),  tbe  Argestes  of  tbe  Greeks, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Itoly  a  stormy  wind. 

CXY8TER  (-tri)  and  CitSTRUS  <-i),  li 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia  aud  loula.  flowing 
t>etween  the  ranges  of  Tmolu9>  and  MesKogfs 
into  the  Aegaean,  a  little  N.W.  of  Bphesns. 
To  this  day  It  abounds  in  swans,  as  It  did  iu 
Homer's  time.  Tbe  valley  of  the  Caystrue  is 
called  by  Homer  "  tbe  Asian  meadow,**  and 
is  probabl  V  the  district  to  which  the  name  of 
Asia  was  first  applied. 

CfiA.    LCxos.] 

CfifiENNA,  GBBENNA  (-ae:  Cevmiua),  a 
range  of  mountaius  in  the  8.  of  Gaul,  extend- 
ing N.  as  far  as  Lngdnnum,  and  separating 
the  Arverai  from  the  Helvii. 

CfiBfiS  (-«tis),  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  and 
(Hend  of  Socrates,  was  present  nt  the  death 
of  his  teacher.  He  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  Pittax,  or  Tdble^  giving  an  alle* 
gorical  picture  of  human  life.  It  is  extau^ 
and  haa  Dcen  exceedingly  popular. 
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CEBRSNIS  <-Idofl;  aoc,  -Ida),  daughter  of 
Cebren,  a  river  god  in  the  Troad. 

CBCRdPtA.    [Atbbnas.] 

CfiCROPS  (-6pi8),  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica. 
He  was  married  to  Agranlos,  daughter  of  Ao- 
taena,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
who  encceeded  him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  3< 
daughters,  Ajmnlos,  Herse,  and  Panarosos. 
In  his  reign  Poseidon  ^Neptune)  and  Aihena 
(Minerva)  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Attica,  but  Cecrops  decided  in  favor  of  the 
ffoddess.  [Atubna.]  Cecrops  is  said  to  have 
ronnded  Athens,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have  divided  At- 
tica into  18  communities,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced the  first  elements  of  civilized  life ;  he 
Instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacri- 
fices, and  tan^ht  his  subjects  how  to  worship 
the  gode.  The  later  Greek  writers  describe 
Cecrops  ae  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who  led 
a  colony  of  Egyptians  iuto  Atttca,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilized 
life ;  but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of 
the  ancientfl  themselves,  aad  by  the  ablest 
modem  critics. 

CfiLABNAE  (-iimm),  a  great  city  in  8. 
Phrygia,  siluated  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Maeander  and  Mareyas.  In  the  midst  of  It 
was  a  citadel  built  by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Marsyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river^s  source  was  a 
grotto  celebrated  by  tradiiicm  as  the  scene  of 
the  punishment  of  Marsyas  by  Apollo.  The 
Maeander  took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and 
flowed  through  the  park  and  the  city,  below 
which  it  received  the  Marsyas. 

CfiLAENO  (-QB),  one  of  the  Harpies.  [Habt. 
PTiAa.] 

CBLBTRUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  Lacns  Castoris. 

CfiLfiUS  (-{).  king  of  Eleusis,  hasband  of 
Metanira,  and  father  of  Denophon  and  Trip- 
tolemus.  He  received  Demeter  (Ceres)  with 
boxpitality  at  Eleusis,  when  she  was  wander- 
ing in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demophou 
immortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order 
to  destn>y  his  mortal  parts;  but  Metanira 
screamed  alond  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon 
was  destroyed  by  the  fiamee.  Demeter  then 
bestowed  great  favors  upon  Triptolemus. 
[TRiPTOLBuns.]  Celeus  is  described  as  the 
first  priest  and  his  daughters  as  the  first 
priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Blensls. 

CBL8US,  A.  COR^lELltrS  (-i).  a  Roman 
writer  on  medicine,  probably  lived  nnder  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His  treats 
ise  Dt  MedieinOf  in  S  books,  has  come  down  to 
as,  and  has  been  much  valued  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day. 

CELTAB  (-anim),  a  mighty  race,  which  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe  in 
ancient  times.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers call  them  by  8  names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely,  Cxltak. 
Galatar,  and  Galli.    The  most  powerful 

}»art  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  tiiken  up 
ts  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  conn  try  called 
after  them  Qallia,  between  the  Garumna  iu 


the  S.  and  the  Seqnana  and  Matrona  In  the 
N.  From  this  country  they  spread  over  Ta- 
riona  parts  of  Europe.  Besides  the  Celta  in 
Gallia,  there  were  8  other  different  eeiUe- 
meuts  of  the  nation :  t.  Iberian  Celts,  who 
crossed  the  I^rrenees  and  settled  in  Spain. 
[Cjeltibcsl]  S.  British  Celts,  the  moei  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Britain.  CBaiTAiraiA.] 
3.  Belgic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later  time  much  mingled 
with  (Germans.  4.  Italian  Celts,  wlio  croj»»ed 
the  Alps  at  dilTerent  periods,  and  erentaally 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  N.  of  Italy, 
which  was  called  after  them  Gaixia  Cisak^ 
PIMA.  6.  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  on  the  Dan- 
ube, namely,  the  Helvetii,  Gothini,  Oai,  Vinde> 
lici,  Rhaeti,  Norici,  and  Cami.  «.  IlWriau 
Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordlsci,  set- 
tled on  Mount  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  beliind  in 
Macedonia  when  the  Celts  invaded  Qreece, 
and  who  are  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Aaiatic 
Celts,  the  Tolistobogi,  Trocmi,  and  Tectoea- 
ges,  who  founded  the  kinsdom  of  Gai.atia.— 
Some  ancient  writers  divided  the  Celts  into 
two  great  races,  one  consisting  of  the  Gaits  in 
the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper  (Delta,  and 
the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  K  as  far  as 
Scythia,  who  were  called  Gauls;  to  the  latter 
race  the  CImbrI  belonged,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Cim- 
merii  of  the  Greeks.  This  twofold  division 
of  the  Celts  appears  to  correspond  to  the  two 
races  into  which  the  Celts  are  at  prei*ent  di- 
vided in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  Gael  and 
the  Cymry,  who  diflbr  in  language  and  cnt^ 
toma,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabiuiits  of  Ire- 
land and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Cymry 
of  Wales.— The  Celts  are  deocribed  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  men  of  large  stature,  of 
fair  complexion,  and  with  fiaxen  or  red  hair. 
They  were  long  the  terror  of  the  Romans: 
once  they  took  Rome,  and  laid  it  in  ashes 
(B.a  890).    IGAi.x.ia.1 

CELTIBISRI  (-Aram),  a  powerftil  people  !n 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  at  an  early  period,  and  became  min- 
gled with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
the  central  part  of  Spain.  Their  country, 
called  Cklturbia,  was  monntainous  and  un- 
productive. They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  andnroved  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans.  They  submitted  to  Scipio  AfHca- 
nns  in  the  Sd  Punic  war,  bat  the  oppressions 
of  the  Roman  governors  led  them  to  rebel, 
aad  for  manv  years  they  successfully  defied 
the  power  of  Rome.  They  were  reduced  to 
submission  on  the  capture  of  Nnmantia  by 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  (b.c.  134),  but 
they  again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and 
it  was  not  till  his  death  (7S)  that  they  began 
to  adopt  the  Roman  customs  and  limguage. 

CENAEUM  (-i),  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
Ettboea,  opposite  Thermopylae,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Zens  Cenaeus. 

CBNCHRfiAB  (-ftram),  the  E.  harbor  of 
Coriuth  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  important  for 
the  trade  aad  comaieroe  with  the  East. 
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CENOMlNI  (-dram),  a  powerful  Gallic 
pe«)ple,  crof*cd  the  Alps  at  an  early  period, 
tnd  settled  id  the  N.W.  of  Italy,  in  the  coau- 
try  of  Brixia,  YeruDa,  and  MaDtaa,  and  ex- 
tended N.  as  far  aa  ibe  conflaes  of  Rhaeiia. 

CENSORINUS  (-!),  anthor  of  an  extant 
treatise  entitled  De  Die  Xatali,  which  treats  of 
the  ^aeration  of  man,  of  his  natal  hoar,  of 
tbe  iiiflnence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his 
career,  and  discnsses  the  rarioas  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  diTision  and  calcnlation  of  time. 

CENTAUKI  (-«ram),  that  is,  the  holl-kill- 
erii,  were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Moant 
PelioD  In  Thessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and 
Eara^re  life,  and  are  hence  called  ^tjper  or  ^h- 
pn,i.e.  savi^  beasts,  in  Homer.  In  later 
aocoonts  they  were  represented  as  half  hordes 
and  half  men,  and  are  said  to  have  been  ttie 
offiiprine  of  Ixlon  and  a  cload.  The  Centaors 
are  celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight 
with  the  Liipithae,  which  arose  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  ofPirithoQs.  This  tight  is  some- 
times placed  in  connection  with  a  combat  of 
Hercnles  with  the  Centanra.  tHRK0ui.a8.]  It 
ended  by  the  Centaars  being  expelled  from 
tbetr  country,  and  taking  refntre  on  Moant 
Pindns,  on  the  fh)ntiers  of  Bpirtuk  Chiron 
i"  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Centaars. 
[CaiKoa.1  We  know  that  hunting  the  bnll 
on  horseback  was  a  national  coatom  in  Thes- 
talr,  and  that  the  Thessalians  were  celebrated 
riders.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  fable  that 
the  Centaars  were  half  men  and  half  horses, 
JD^t  a?  the  American  Indians,  when  they  first 
Htw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  norse 
and  man  to  be  one  bein^«  The  Centaurs  are 
freqoentiy  represented  In  ancient  works  of 
art,  and  generHliy  as  men  f^om  the  head  to 
the  loins,  while  the  remainder  of  tbe  body  is 
that  of  a  horse,  with  its  foar  feel  and  UiL 


CENTKITISS,  a  small  river  of  Armenia, 
which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the  Carda- 
chi,  N.  of  Assyria. 

CENTITM  C ELL AE (-arum:  CiHtaVemhia), 
a  sea-port  town  in  Etraria,  first  became  n 
place  ot  importance  under  Trajan,  who  built 
a  villa  here,  and  coustrncted  an  excellent 
harbor. 

CENTttRIPAE  (-Aram),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  8iculi,  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt 
Aetna,  and  not  far  from  the  river  Symnethus. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  on  the  island. 

CfiOS  (-1)  or  CfiA  (-ae),  an  Island  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclnde!*,  between 
the  Attic  promontory  Snninm  and  the  island 
Cythnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its 

genial  climate.    lis  chief  town  was  Inlin,  the 
irthplace  of  Simonides,  whence  we  read  of 
the  CSpos  munera  ntniat, 

CfiPHALLENiA  (-ae :  O^halonin),  called 
by  Homer  8am a  or  Samos,  The  laruest  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  separaied  from  Ithaca  by  a 
narrow  channel.  Tne  inland  Is  very  mount- 
ainons  :  its  chief  towns  were  Same,  Pale, 
Cranii,  and  Proni.  It  never  obtained  politic- 
al importance.  It  is  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian 
islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
CEPHXLOEDIUM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  in  the  territory  of  Himera. 

CfiPHALUS  (-i),  B<m  of  Deion  and  Diome- 
de,  and  husband  of  Procris  or  Procne.  lie 
WAS  beloved  by  Eos  (Aurora),  but,  as  he  re- 
jected her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris. 
The  goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a 
stranger,  and  ^ent  him  with  rich  presents  to 
his  house.  Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brill- 
iant pre^^ents  to  yield  to  the  stranger,  who 
then  discovered  hiroi<elf  to  be  her  husband, 
whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  (Diana)  made 
her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss 
their  object,  and  sent  her  back 
to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  of 
a  vouth.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  dog  and  s))ear,  Cephalus 
promised  to  love  the  yoinh,who 
thereupon  made  herijelf  known 
to  him  as  his  wife  Procris.  This 
led  to  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  Procris,  however,  still 
feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and 
therefore  Jealously  watched 
Cephalus  when  he  went  out 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  A  some- 
what difi'erent  version  of  the 
same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 

CEPHKtTS  (-i-ds  or  61).  (1) 
King  of  Ethiopia^  son  of  Belns, 
husband  of  Cai^siopea,  and  fa^ 
ther  of  Andromeda,  was  placed 
among  the  stars  after  his  deal  h. 
—  (2)  Sou  of  Alens,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  kiuof  of  Tej'ea 
in  Arcadia,  and  ^rished  with 
most  of  his  sons  in  an  expedi* 
Uon  against  Hercules. 
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CKNOMl.NI  (-dram),  a  powerful  Gallic 
people,  cro!<fsed  the  Alps  at  an  early  period, 
and  settled  io  the  N.W.  of  Italy,  iu  the  conn- 
try  of  Brixia,  Veruno,  and  Mautna,  and  ex- 
tended N.  aa  far  an  the  confines  of  libaetia. 

CENSORINUS  (-1),  author  of  an  exunt 
treatise  entitled  De  Die  Aotoit,  which  treats  of 
the  generation  of  man,  of  his  natal  honr,  nf 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  bis 
career,  and  discnsses  the  rarious  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  diyiaion  and  calcnlation  of  time. 

CENTAURI  (-drum),  that  is,  the  bnll-kill- 
ens  were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount 
Pelion  in  Thessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and 
savage  life,  and  are  hence  called  ^npcr  or  ih- 
p«T,  i.  e.  savage  beasts,  In  Homer.  In  later 
aocoonts  they  were  represented  us  half  hor^es  i 
and  half  men,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the 
offupring  of  Ixion  and  a  clond.  The  Centaurs 
are  celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight 
with  the  Lapithae,  which  arose  at  the  mar- 
riage feaatt  of  Pirithoui*.  This  fight  is  some- 
times placed  in  connection  with  a  combat  of 
Hercules  with  the  Centaurs.  [Hrkoulks.]  It 
ended  by  the  Centanrs  being  expelled  from 
their  country,  and  taking  refbge  on  Mount 
Plndns,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bpirns.  Chiron 
Is  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs. 
CChibom.]  We  know  that  hunting  the  bull 
on  horseback  was  a  national  custom  in  Thes- 
saly, and  that  the  Thessalians  were  celebrated 
riders.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  fnble  that  , 
the  Centaurs  were  half  men  and  half  horses, 
Jn:*t  as  the  American  Indians,  when  they  first 
saw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaurs  are 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  • 
art,  and  generullv  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  while  the  remuiiider  of  the  body  is 
that  of  a  horse,  with  its  four  feet  and  tail.        | 
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CKNTHTTES,  a  small  river  of  Armenia, 
which  it  divided  from  the  laud  of  the  Cardu- 
Chi,  N.  of  Assyria. 

CENTUM  CELLAE(-arum:  avitaVeeehia), 
a  seu-port  town  in  Btruria.  first  became  a 
place  of  importance  under  Trajan,  who  built 
a  villa  here,  and  couatmcted  an  excellent 
harbor. 

CENTf^IPAB  (-Aram),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicnii,  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  and  not  far  fr-om  the  river  Symaethus. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  on  the  island. 

CJIOS  M)  or  CSA  (-ae),  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclndc!*,  between 
the  Atiic  promontory  Snninm  and  the  iolnnd 
Cythnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its 

genial  climate,    lia  chief  toivn  was  IuIIh,  the 
irthplaoe  of  Simonides,  whence  we  read  of 
the  Oea€  mui%fra  neniae. 

C£PUALLBNlA  (-ae :  Cenhalonia),  called 
by  Homer  Samx  or  Sajioh,  the  lari;pst  island 
iu  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Iihaca  by  a 
narrow  channel.  Tne  itfiland  is  very  mount- 
ainous ;  its  chief  towns  were  Same,  Pitle, 
Cranii,  and  Proni.  It  never  obtained  politio 
al  Importance.  It  is  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian 
islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
CJtPHXLOKDiUM  (-1),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  iu  the  territory  of  Himera. 

CfiPHXLUS  (-1),  son  of  Deion  and  Diome- 
de,  and  husband  of  Procrls  or  Procne.  He 
was  beloved  by  Eos  (Aurora),  bat,  as  he  re- 
jected her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advlned  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris. 
The  goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a 
stranger,  and  t«nt  him  with  rich  presents  to 
his  house.  Prt>cris  was  tempted  by  the  brill- 
iant presents  to  yield  to  the  stranger,  who 
then  discovered  himself  to  be  her  husband, 
whereupon  she  fied  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  (Diana)  made 
ber  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss 
their  object^  and  sent  her  back 
to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  of 
a  vouth.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  dog  and  ejiear,  Cephalus 
promised  to  love  the  yon th, who 
thereupon  made  herself  known 
to  him  as  his  wife  Procris.  This 
led  to  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  Procris,  however,  still 
feared  the  love  of  EoSi  and 
therefore  Jealously  watched 
Cephalus  when  he  went  out 
bunting,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erringspear.  A  some- 
what different  version  of  the 
same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 

CEPHKtTS  (-^^68  or  fil).  (1) 
King  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Belns, 
hnsSand  of  CH.«siopea,  and  fu* 
thcr  of  Andromeda,  wa«  placed 
among  the  stars  after  his  denih. 
—  (2)  Sou  of  Alens,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  king  of  Tejrea 
in  Arcadia,  and  perished  with 
most  of  his  sons  in  an  expedi* 
tion  against  Hercules. 
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CEPHISUS  or  CEPHISSUS  (-i).  (1)  A  riv- 
er flowiug  through  a  fertile  vallcT.lu  Phocla 
and  Bocotia,  and  railing  into  the  lake  Copals^ 
which  Is  hence  called  C^phims  in  the  Iliad. 
[C()PAi8.]  — (2)  The  larges^t  river  in  Attica, 
rlslDg  in  the  W.  Blope  of  Mount  Peutelicut*, 
and  flowing  past  Atnens  ou  the  W.  into  the 
Barouic  gnu  near  Phalerum. 

CfiRJLMUS  M),  a  Dorian  eea-port  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Coidian  CherMonesus  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  fk'oin  which  the  Ceramic  gulf 
took  its  name. 

CfiRASUS  (-1),  a  flonrishlng  colony  of  Sino- 
pe,  on  the  coa^t  of  Poutui*,  at  the  month  nf  a 
river  of  the  same  name :  chiefly  celebrated  as 
the  place  from  which  Enrope  obtained  both 
the  cherry  and  its  name.  Lucullus  Is  said  to 
haye  brought  back  plants  of  the  cherry  with 
him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably  only 
to  some  particular  sorts,  us  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  had  the  tree  much  earlier,  Cera^us 
fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Phar- 
nacia. 

CfiRAUNH  MONTES  (Khimara),  a  range 
of  mountains  exiendiu!^  from  the  frontier  of 
Illyrlcam  along  the  coast  of  Epirns,  derived 
their  name  from  the  frequent  thunder-storms 
which  occurred  among  them  (Kepawot).  These 
mountains  made  the  coast  of  Epirns  danger- 
ous to  ships.  They  were  also  called  Acn)ce- 
rannia,  though  this  name  was  properly  nyy- 
plled  to  the  promontory  separating  the  Adri- 
atic and  Ionian  seas.  The  Inhabiiauts  of 
these  mountains  were  called  Ceraunit 

CERBfiRUS  (-i),  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  Hades,  is  called  a  scm  of  Typha- 
on  and  Echidna.  Some  poets  represent  him 
with  60  or  lUO  heads:  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  a  monster  with  only  3  heads, 
with  the  tjiil  of  a  ferpent,  and  with  serpents* 
round  his  neck.    His  den  is  usually  placed  on 


C«rb«ru».    (From  •  Brona*  SUtoe.) 


the  farther  side  of  the  Styx,  at  the  spot  where 
Charon  landed  the  shades  of  the  departed. 

CERUASORUM  (-1),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  point 
where  the  river  divided  into  its  8  principal 
branches. 

CERCINA  (-ae)  and  CERClNlTia,  two 
low  islands  off  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
month  of  the  Lesser  Syiti8,uuited  by  a  bridge, 
and  possesaing  a  fine  harbor. 

CERCDPES  (-nm),  .droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  who  robbed  Hercules  in  bis  sleep. 
Some  t>lace  ihem  at  Thermopylae ;  others  at 
Oechalin  in  Eiiboea,  or  in  Lydia. 

CKR^TON  (-ftni."),  son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tnne)  or  Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  a  cruel  tyrant 
at  Elensis,  put  to  d^ih  his  (laughter  Alops, 
and  killed  all  strangers  whom  be  overcame 
in  wreHiling;  he  whs  in  the  end  conquered 
and  Mlain  by  Theseus. 

CBRES.    [Dkmktke.3 

CSRES,  the  i>ersonifled  necessity  of  death, 
are  described  by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark, 
and  hateful  beings,  because  they  carry  oflT 
men  to  the  joyless  house  of  Hades.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  they  are  the  daughters  of 
Night,  and  sisters  or  the  Moerae,  and  puulsh 
men  for  their  crimes. 

CERINTHUS  (-1),  a  town  on  the  E.  coaat 
of  fiuboea,  on  thu  river  Budorns. 

CERRETiNI  (-drum),  an  Iberian  people  In 
Hispnnia  TarraccuienHis,  inhabited  the  mod- 
ern Cerda<jne  in  tlie  Pyrenees;  they  were  cel- 
ebrated for  their  hams. 

CERTONlUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Mysla. 

CBTBI  (-Arum),  a  people  of  Hy^in,  the  old 
inhabitants  tif  the  country  about  Pergamus, 
and  upon  the  Cetlua,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

CETHEOUS  (-1),  the  name  of  an  ancient 
patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  ^ens.  They 
seem  to  have  kept  np  an  old  fa.«hi<m  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
in  the  words  eitictiUi  Ceth/!ffi.—{l)  M.  Coknr. 
LiFB  Cktukous,  censor  ito.  209;  and  consul  in 
204,  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  his 
correct  use  of  Latin  words,  is  quoted  by  En- 
nins  and  Horace  with  approbation ;  died  196. 
—(2)  C.  CoRNKLius  CCTUKorjs,  one  of  Cati- 
line's crew,  was  a  profligate  from  his  early 
youth.  When  Catiline  left  Rome,  after  Cice- 
ro's flrst  speech,  Cethegus  staved  behind  un- 
der the  orders  of  Leninlus.  llis  charge  was 
to  murder  the  leading  senators ;  but  the  tar-" 
dinesa  of  Leutulus  prevented  any  thing  being 
done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and  condemned 
to  death  with  the  other  conspirators. 

CETTUS  (-i),  a  small  river  ofMysia,  falling 
into  the  CaTcus  close  to  Pergamoa. 

CEYX.    [Aiovonk.] 

CHABORAS,  the  same  as  the  Aborbhas. 

CHABRlAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Aibenian 
general.  In  b.o.  378  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  ft>rce!?  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes  against  Agesllaus,  when  he  adopted 
for  the  flrst  time  that  manoeuvre  for  whicii  he 
became  so  celebrated— ordering  his  men  to 
await  the  attack  with  their  spears  pointed 
against  the  enemy  and  their  shields  resting 
ou  one  knee.    A  statue  wagi^fterwards  enctr 
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ed  at  AiheDs  to  Chabrias  in  this  poetnre.  At 
the  eiege  of  Chioi*  (357)  he  fell  a  sacriflce  tu 
hia  ezcettaive  valor. 

CHAERfiA  (-ae),  C.  CASSlUS  (-1),  tribune 
of  the  praetorian  cohorta,  formed  the  con- 
epiracy  by  which  the  emperor  Caligula  was 
aiain,  a.i>.  41.  Chaerea  waa  pnt  to  death  by 
Claadiua  upon  his  accession. 

CHABKOnEA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Boeotia  on 
the  Cephisua  near  the  frontier  of  Phocia, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  Boeotians  by  Philip,  which  crushed 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  u.o.  33S,  and  for  Salia*s 
▼ictory  over  the  armv  of  Mithridates,  86. 
C'haeronea  was  the  birthplace  of  Platarch. 
Several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  to  be 
seen  at  Capitmoy  more  particularly  a  theatre 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqueduct,  and  the 
marble  lion  (bn>ken  in  pieces)  which  adorned 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  C'haeronea. 


CHALCI8  (-Idls).  (1)  (Egripo  or  Negro- 
ponte),  the  principal  town  of  Euboea,  situated 
on  the  narrowetft  part  of  the  Euripns,  and 
united  with  the  mainland  bv  a  bridge.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  town,  origfuatlv  inhabited 
by  AbanteH  or  Curete^,  and  colonized  by  At- 
tic louiana.  lu  flourishing  condition  at  an 
early  period  is  Rtiei<ted  by  the  numerous  col- 
ouieM  which  it  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  founded  so  many  cities  in 
the  peninsula  in  Macedonia,  belweeu  theStry- 
monic  nnd  Thennaic  gulff,  that  the  whole 
peninsula  was  called  Cbalcidice.  In  Italy  it 
founded  Cuma,  and  in  Sicily  Naxos.  Chalcis 
was  UBunlly  subject  to  Athenn  durini;  the 
greatness  of  the  latter  city.  The  orator  Hiaeoa 
and  the  poet  Lycophron  were  born  at  Chal- 
cis, aud  Aristotle  died  there.— (2)  A  town  In 
Aetolia,  at  the  month  of  tlie  Evenus,  situated 
at  the  fj)ot  of  tlie  mountain  Clialcif,  and  hence 
also  called  Hi/pochalcu.—{3)  A  city  of  Syria, 
in  a  fmitful  plain,  near  the  termiuation  of  the 


Th«  I'laiti  of  Chnvronea. 


CHALAETJM  (-1),  a  port  town  of  the  Locr! 
Ozolae  on  the  Criesaean  gnlf,  on  the  firontiere 
of  Phocis. 

CHALASTRA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Mygrdonla 
Id  Macedonia,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Axins. 

CHALCE  (^)  or  CHALCiA  (-«e),  an  island 
of  the  Carpathian  sea,  near  Rhodes. 

CHALCEdON  (-6nl8),  a  Greek  city  of  Bi- 
thynia,  on  ihe  coast  of  the  Propontis,  nt  the 


entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  nearly  opposite  to 
Byzantinm,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Metrara  in  luo.  685.    After  a  lonj?  period  of 


Independence,  it  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  most  of  its  inhabitanta  were 
transferred  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia 
(iLO.  140). 

CHALClDlCE  (-es),  a  peninsnla  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic 
ffnlf^  nin.<(  out  into  the  sea  like  a  8-pronged 
fork,  terminating  in  3  smaller  peninsulas— 
Pali.knk,  Sitdonia,  and  Aotk  or  Atuos.  It 
derived  ita  name  firom  Chalcidian  colonists. 
[CHALOia,  No.  1.] 


river  Chains;  the  chief  city  of  the  district  of 
Chalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  Orontea. 

CHALDAEA  (-ae),  In  the  narrower  sense, 
was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gnlf.  It  was  internected  by  numerous  canals, 
and  was  extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider  senre, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Babylo- 
nia, and  even  to  the  Babylonian  enipirQ.  on 
account  of  the  supremacy  which  the  Cfhaldae- 
ans  acquired  at  Babylon.  [Babylon.]  Xeno- 
phon  mentions  Chaldaeans  in  the  monutalna 
N.  of  Mesopotamia.  Their  original  seat  waa 
most  probanly  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  A urdtstan,  whence  they  descended  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. 
Respecting  the  Chaldaeans  as  the  ruling  class 
in  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  see  Babylon. 

CUXLYBES  (-um),  a  remarkable  Asiatic 
people,  dwelling  (m  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  work- 
ing of  iron.    Aenophon  mentions  Chalybss 
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Id  the  monntaios  on  the  borders  of  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  who  eeem  lo  be  the  siime 
people  tbut  he  elsewhere  calls  Chnldaeuns; 
and  Mveral  of  the  ancient  ^i^ograpbers  re- 
garded the  Chilly  bes  and  Chuldaei  as  origin- 
ally the  same  people. 

CHALTBON  {O.T.,n^1h<m\  a  considera- 
ble city  of  N.  Syria,  probably  the  same  as  Ba- 

RORA. 

CHAmXvI  (-6nim),  a  people  in  Germany, 
who  tlrst  appear  in  the  uei};uborhood  of  the 
Rhine,  but  aficrwards  nngrated  E.,  defesued 
the  Briicieri,  and  bettled  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Uarz. 

CHAONES,  a  PelnPjGiian  people,  one  of  the 
8  peopleH  which  iuhabfied  Epikds,  were  at  an 
earlier  |>eri<)d  in  pos^he.-siou  of  the  whole  of 
the  conniry,  but  t^ubs^quently  dwelt  along 
the  coast  froai  the  river  Tliyami»  to  the  Acro- 
cerannian  prora<Mitory,  which  district  was 
therefore  called  Chaonia.  By  the  poet^jCAa- 
oniM  is  Dsed  as  equivalent  to  Epirot. 

CUAOS  {abl.  Chilo),  the  vacant  and  infinite 
space  which  existed  according  to  the  ancient 
cosmogonies  previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ont  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and 
all  things  arose.  Chaos  was  called  the  mother 
of  Erebos,  and  Night. 

CHAR  ADR  A  (ne),  a  town  in  Phocis,  on 
the  river  Charudras,  sitviated  on  an  eminence 
not  far  from  Lilaeu. 

CHAR  AX  {i.e.  a  palisadrrt  cnmp),the  name 
of  several  ciiifs,  which  ttM)lc  their  origin  from 
military  stations.  The  most  remarkable  of 
tliem  stood  at  the  month  of  the  Tigris.    [Al- 

XXANI>RIA,  No.  4.] 

CHARES  Ktis).  (1)  An  Athenian  general, 
who  for  many  years  ctmtrived,  by  profuse 
corruption,  lo  maintain  his  influence  with  llie 
people,  in  spite  of  his  very  disrei»ulable  char- 
acter. In  the  ScK'ial  war,  n.c.  i^f*Ct,  he  accused 
his  colleagues,  Iphicrates  and  Timoiheus,  lo 
the  people,  and  obtained  ihc  sole  command. 
After  which  he  entered  into  the  service  <if 
Artabazns,  the  revolted  satrap  of  western 
Asia,  bnt  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  complaint  of  Artaxerzes  III.  He  was 
one  of  the  Athenian  ctunmnnders  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaer«)iieH,  S38.  —  (2)  Of  Lindus,  in 
Rhodes,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  favorite  pu- 
pil of  Lysippiis,  flourished  11.0.  «)0.  His  chief 
work  was  the  statue  of  the  San,  which,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the 
world. 

CHARlLlUS  or  CHARILLUS  (-i),  king  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  general  joy  excited 
bv  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycnr^ru*,  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  Infant,  on  the 
royal  seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowl- 
edge him  for  their  king. 

CHXRITES  (um),  called  GRAtIAE  by  the 
Roman",  and  by  us  the  GRACES,  weie  the 

Fersoniflcation  of  Grace  and  Beauty.  In  the 
Had,  Charis  is  described  as  the  wife  of  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan);  but  in  the  Odyssey  Aph- 
rodite (Venus)  appears  as  the  wife  of  He- 
phaestus; from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not 
the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and  Charis,  at  least 


a  close  connection  in  the  notions  entertained 
about  the  2  divinities.  The  idea  of  personi- 
fled  grace  and  beauty  was  at  an  early  period 
divided  into  a  plurality  of  beings ;  ana  even 
in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Charites  oc- 
curs several  times.  The  Cliarites  are  usually 
described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  (Jnpiter), 
and  as  3  in  number,  namely,  Euphrus}~nd,  Ag- 
laia,  and  ThdIIa.  The  names  of  the  Charlies 
sufficiently  express  their  character.  They 
were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  by  refluement  and  gentleness. 
Tliey  are  mosilv  described  as  In  the  service 
of  other  diviniiics,  and  they  lend  their  grace 
and  beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and 
elevates  gods  and  men.  Poetry,  however,  la 
the  art  which  is  especially  favored  by  them ; 
and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  the  Muses, 
with  whom  they  live  together  in  Olympus. 
In  earlv  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  flgures  were 
without  clothing:  specimens  of  both  repre- 
sentaii<ms  of  the  Charites  are  still  extant. 
They  apiiear  nnsu'^plcious  maidens,  in  the 
full  bloom  of  life;  and  they  usually  embrace 
each  other. 

CHARMANDE  (-es:  nr.  Hit),  a  great  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

CHArON  (-ontis),  son  of  Erebos,  conveyed 
in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the 
rivers  of  the  lower  world.  For  this  8er\ice 
he  was  paid  with  an  obolus  or  danace,  which 
coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse 
previous  to  its  burial.  Hi-  is  represented  as 
an  aged  man,  with  a  dirty  beard  and  a  mean 
dress. 


ChwoD,  Harmct  or  Mercury,  and  Soul.    (From  •  Roman 
Lamp.) 

CHARONDAS  (-ae)j  a  lawgiver  of  Catana, 
who  lesi^laled  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidlrtu  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
His  dale  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  about  u.0. 
ftoo.  A  tradition  relates  that  Charondas  one 
day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating 
one  of  his  own  laws;  and  that,  on  being  re- 
minded of  this  by  a  citizen,  lie  exclaimed. 
"By  Zeus  (Jupiter),  I  will  esubllsh  it,**  and 
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immediately  stabbed  himself.  The  laws  ef 
CbaruDda**  were  probably  iu  verse. 

CHiRYBDIS.     ISOYLLA.] 

CHASCiRI,  or  CHAStTiRII,  or  CHAT- 
TUArII  (-Onim),  a  people  of  Germany,  allien 
or  depeudeuta  of  the  Cuemsci.  They  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Chatti ;  and  in  later  times  they  ap- 
pear between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maaa,  as  a 
part  of  the  Franks. 

CHATTI.     [Catti.] 

CHAUCI  or  CAUCI  (-fimm),  a  powerfhl 
pcuule  in  the  N.E.  of  Germany,  between  the 
Amisia  {Kms)  and  the  Albis  {Kibe),  divided  bv 
the  Vi8ur«p8  (H>*t«r),  which  flowed  throngh 
their  territory,  into  Majorcs  and  Minoren,  the 
former  W.,  and  the  latter  E.  of  the  river. 
They  are  described  bv  Tacitas  as  the  noblest 
and  the  most  iu!»t  of  the  German  tribes*.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  Sd  cent- 
ury, when  they  devastated  Gaul ;  but  their 
name  snbseqnenily  became  merged  in  the 
general  name  of  Saxons. 

CHfiLlDONIAlJ:  l^iiVLMR{te.SufallmcTal- 
andt),  a  ^'foap  of  small  islands,  sunonnded  by 
dangerous  shallows,  oflTthe  promontory  calleH 
Uiera  or  Chelidonia,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lycia. 

CUELONiTAS  (C.  Torwse),  a  promontory 
in  Elis,  opposite  Zacynthus,  the  mobt  wester- 
ly point  of  the  Peloponnetius. 

CHEMMIS,  aft.  PANOpOLIS,  a  great  city 
of  the  Thebnis,  or  Upper  Esjypt,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  celebrated  f«)r  its  manufact- 
ure of  linen,  its  stone-qaarrics,  and  its  tem- 
ples of  Pan  and  Pere^us. 

CHfiOPS  (-pis),  an  early  king  of  Egypt, 

dless  and  tyrannical,  reigned  fM)  yean*,  ana 
It  the  first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the 
compalsi)ry  labor  of  his  subjects. 

CHfiPHREN  (-c-nos),  king  of  E;;ypt,  brother 
and  successor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of 
tyranny  he  followed,  reigned  fi6  years,  and 
built  the  second  pyramid. 

CHERSOnESUS  (-1),  "a  land-island,"  that 
Is,  "a  peninsula"  (from  xipao^,  "land,"  and 
tttaoK^  "island"). — (1)  Curiwonesus  Tiibacica 
(Penithmda  qf  the  Dardanelles  or  of  Gallipoli), 
usoally  called  at  Athens  "The  Chermniecus," 
withont  any  distingniohin^  epithet,  the  nar- 
row slip  of  land,420t'tadialn  length,  running 
between  the  Hellespont  and  the  gulf  of  Me- 
las,  and  connected  with  the  Thracian  main- 
laud  by  an  i!>thmns,  which  was  fortified  by  a 
wall,  36  stadia  across,  near  Cardia.  The  Cher- 
sonese was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltladea,  the  contemporary  of  I*i^i^lraIn8. — 

(2)CllKBaONK8rsTAUR10A  OrSOYTHlOA  (^Vi- 

wsa),  the  peninsula  between  the  Pontns 
Euxinns,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  nnited  to  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus,  40  stadia  in  width.  It  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  corn,  which  was 
exported  to  Athens  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  [Bospokcb.]  —  (3)  Cuhibiua  (Ju^ 
land).    See  CiMiini. 

CHBRL'SCl  (-6rum),the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  tribes  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
ancients  extended  this  name  also  to  the  na- 
tions belonging  to  the  league  of  which  the 
Chenisci  were  at  the  head.  The  Chenisci 
proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visargia  ( W&-  \ 


»er),  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Harx 
and  the  Elbe.  Under  their  chief  Arminiiu 
they  destroyed  the  army  of  Varus,  and  drove 
the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine,  a.d.  9.  In 
consequence  of  internal  dissensioDs  among 
the  German  tribes,  the  Cherusci  soon  lost 
their  iuflnence.  Their  neighbors,  the  Catti, 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

CllTL^N  (-dnis),  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
DnmaKetus,  and  one  of  the  iieveu  Sages,  flour- 
ished B.o.5i>0. 

CHI.MAERA  (-ae),  a  flre-hreathing  mon- 
ster, the  fore  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of 
a  lion,  the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and  th« 
middle  that  of  a  goat.  She  made  great  havoc 
in  Lycia  and  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
was  at  length  killed  by  Bellcroithon.  [Bkl- 
i.EKofHON.]  The  oriHii  of  this  flie-breaihiug 
moubter  must  probably  be  sou;;ht  for  in  the 
Volcano  of  the  name  of  Chiniaera,  near  Pha- 
helis.  in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently 
discovered  in  Lycia  we  find  several  repre- 
centutions  of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  species  of  lion  still  occurring  in 
that  country.    (See  illustration  on  p.  112.) 

CHIONE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Orithyin,  and  mother  of  Eumolpns,  who 
is  hence  called  CAjohiV/m.— (2)  Daughter  of 
Daedalion,  mother  of  Autolycus,  by  Hermes 
(Mercury),  and  of  Pbilammon,  by  Apollo. 
She  was  killed  by  Artemis  (Diana),  for  having 
compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  the  goddess. 

CHIOS  and  CHlUS  (-1:  Scif>),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the  Aege- 
an, lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Clazome- 
nae,  on  tne  coast  of  Ionia.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  their  great  mi- 
gration, and  remained  an  independent  and 
nowerfnl  maritime  state  till  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  Greeks  by  the  Persians,  it.c.  474,  after 
which  the  Chians  were  sulijccted  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  battle  of  Mycale,  479,  freed  Chios 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  It  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Athenian  Ix'agne,  in  which  it  was 
for  a  loniT  time  the  cIo^e^*l  and  most  favored 
ally  of  Atlieiij*:  but  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  revolt,  in  412,  led  to  its  conquest  and  dev- 
astation. Chi<)s  was  celebrated  for  its  wine 
and  marble.  Of  all  the  slates  which  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, Chios  was  generally  consiuered  by  the 
ancients  to  have  the  best  claim  ;  and  it  num- 
bered among  its  natives  the  historian  Theo- 
pompus,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  Its  chief  city,  Chios  (f  Ato),  stoo^i 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  island. 


Coin  of  CUo*. 
CHlRlSdPnns  (-1),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
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eeot  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cynis  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  ArULxerxes,  B.a 
401.  After  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa  and  the  sub- 
sequent arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chiriso- 
phns  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  generals, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Xenophon,  hnd  the 
chief  conduct  of  the  retreat. 

CHIRON  (-An is),  the  wisest  and  most  Just 
of  all  the  Ceutaars,  son  of  Cronos  (Satnm)  and 
Phllyra  (hence  called  Philyrides),  lived  on 
Mount  Pelion.  He  was  instructed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis  (Diana),  and  was  renowned  for 
his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music,  gym- 
nastics, and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All  the 
most  disringui^hed  heroes  of  Grecian  story, 
as  Pelens,  AchilleH,  Diomedes,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed as  the  pupils  of  Chiron  in  thcife  art(>. 
He  saved  Peleus  from  the  other  Centaurs, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus 
had  concealed.  [Aoaptdb.]  Hercules,  too, 
was  his  friend;  but  while  flghtint?  with  the 
other  Centaurs,  one  of  the  poisoned  arrow? 
of  Hercules  struck  Chiron,  wno,  although  im- 
mortal, would  not  live  any  longer,  and  gave 
his  immortality  to  Prometheus.  Zeus  placed 
Chiron  among  the  stars  as  Sagittarius. 

CHLORIS  (-Id5s).  (1)  Daughter  of  the 
Thebau  Aniptiion  and  Niobe ;  she  and  her 
brother  Amyclas  were  the  only  children  of 
Niobe  not  killed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Di- 
ana). She  is  often  confounded  with  No.  2.— 
(2)  Dansrhter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
wife  of  Neleus.  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor.— (3)  Wife  of  Zephyrns,  and  eoddess 
of  flowers,  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 


CHOASPES  (-is).  (1)  {Kerah  or  Kara-Sn), 
a  river  of  Susiana,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
water  was  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings 
used  to  carry  it  with  them  in  i^ilver  vessels 
when  on  foreign  expeditions.— (2)  (^ftodb),  a 
river  in  the  Paropamlsus,  in  India,  falling  into 
the  Cophes  iCabul). 

CHOERlLUS  (-i),  of  lasos,  a  worthless  epic 
poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
said  tt)  have  received  from  Alexander  a  gold 
stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem. 

CHOnIa  (-ae),  the  name  in  early  times  of 
a  district  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Chones,  an  Oenotrian  people.  Chonia  ap- 
pears to  have  included  the  8.E.  of  Lncania 
and  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Bruttium  as  far  aa 
the  promontory  of  Zephyrium. 

CHORASMII  (-<^nim).  a  people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  ana  islands  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Oxu>«.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  Sncue  or  Massagetae. 

CHRTSA  (-ae)  or  -E  (-es),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Sminthens;  celebrated  by  Homer. 

CHRTSEIS  (-Wis  or  idds),  daughter  of 
Chryses,  prient  of  Apollo  at  Chryse,  was  taken 
prisoner  oy  Achilles  at  the  capture  of  Lyr- 
nessus  or  the  Hvpoplacian  Thebes.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  booty  she  was  given  to 
Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chrvses  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  reputed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  n  plague  into 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  was 
obliged  to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  appeaM 
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the  anger  of  the  gnd.    Her  proper  name  wm 
AstyDome. 

CHRTSEa      [CHBT8B18.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (-1).  a  celebrated  Stoic  phl- 
loeopber,  boni  at  Soli  in  Ciltcin,  u.tu  280,  aud 
atadied  at  Athens  under  the  Stoic  Cleanihee. 
Disliking  the  Academic  skepticiiiin,  be  Ije- 
came  one  of  the  most  streiiuouD  vapportent 
of  the  principle  itiat  knowledge  ie  uiiainable 
and  may  be  e!<tabliflhed  on  ceruin  fotinda> 
tioiis.    He  died  in  2U7,  aged  7H. 

CUKTSOGONL'S,  L.  CORNELIUS  (-1).  a 
foyoriie  freedmau  of  SqIIm,  and  a  man  of  prof- 
ligate character,  was  the  fal^  accaMr  of  Sex. 
Roeciufl,  whom  Cicero  defended,  jko.  80. 

CHRYSOPOLIS  (la),  a  fortilled  place  on 
the  Boeptirua,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  at  the 
ppftt  where  the  Bof>porai»  was  generally 
crot«ed.  It  waa  origiuully  the  port  of  Chat- 
cedi>u. 

ClBYRA  <-ae).  (1)  Magna,  a  great  city  of 
PhfTijiu  Magna,  on  the  bordem  of  Caria,  eaid 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lydianf*.  bnt  aft- 
erwards peopled  by  the  Piuidian^.  Under  its 
native  prince?,  the 'city  ruled  oTer  a  large  dis- 
trict called  CibyrAtis.  In  b.o.  88  it  was  added 
to  the  Roman  empire.  It  waa  celebrated  for 
its  mannfiaciares,  especially  in  iron. — (2)  PAii- 
VA,  a  city  of  Pampbylia,  on  the  borders  of  Ci- 
licta. 

ClCERO  (-dills),  a  fkmily  name  of  the  Tul- 
Ila  gena.— <1)  M.  Tullids  Cioxko,  th< 


DioxKO,  the  orator, 


M.TulliniClMro. 


was  bom  on  the  8d  of  January,  ilc  106,  at  the 
family  residence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arpiunm. 
He  waa  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Qnintns,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such 
aptitude  for  learning  that  their  father  removed 
with  them  to  Rome,  where  they  received  in- 
Biractiou  from  the  beat  teachers  in  the  capi- 


tal One  of  their  most  celebrated  teachers 
was  the  poet  Archias,  of  Antioch.  After  re- 
ceiving the  manly  eown  (91),  the  young  Mar- 
cui«  studied  under  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  in 
later  years,  during  the  Civil  war,  under  Phae- 
drus  the  Bpicurean,  Philo,  chief  of  the  new 
Academy,  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  Molo  the 
Rhodian.  Having  carefully  cultivated  his 
powers,  Cicero  came  forward  as  a  pleader  in 
the  f(»rum,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored 
by  the  dnal  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party. 
His  first  extant  8|)eech  was  delivered  In  81, 
when  he  was  26  years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P. 

Snintlua.  Next  year,  80,  he  defended  Sex. 
oscins  of  Ameria,  charged  with  parricide  by 
Chijsogonus,  a  favorite  freedman  of  Sulla. 
lu  79  he  went  to  Greece,  partly  that  he  might 
avoid  Sulla,  whom  he  had  offended,  bnt  part- 
ly also  that  he  might  improve  his  health  and 
complete  his  coui>e  of  study.  At  Athens  he 
formed  the  friendship  with  Pomponins  Attl- 
ens  which  lasted  to  his  death,  and  at  Rhodes 
be  once  more  placed  himself  under  tlie  care 
of  Molo.  After  an  absence  of  2  years,  Cicero 
retnnied  to  Rome  (77),  with  his  health  firmly 
established  and  his  oratorical  powers  greatly 
improved.  He  again  came  forward  as  an  or- 
ator In  the  forum,  and  Bcnm  obtained  the 
greatest  distinction.  His  succeiis  in  the  forum 
paved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of 
state.  In  70  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  74,  and  for  the  next  4  years 
was  engaged  in  pleading  canoes.  In  70  he 
distinguished  himself  by  tlie  iinueachmeni  of 
Vkrhrs,  and  in  6'J  he  was  cnriile  aedlle.  In 
66  he  was  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  of- 
fice he  defended  Cluentius  in  the  speech  still 
extant,  and  delivered  bis  oratorical  oration 
in  favor  of  the  Manilian  law,  which  appointed 
Ponipey  to  the  command  of  the  Miihridatic 
war.  Two  years  afterwards  he  gained  the 
great  object  of  bis  ambition,  and,  although  a 
lu/vtm  honWf  was  elected  consul,  with  C.  Anto- 
nins  as  a  colleague.  He  entered  upon  the 
office  on  the  l^t  of  January,  63.  Not  having 
any  real  sympathy  with  thejpopular  parly,  he 
now  deserted  his  former  friends,  and  con- 
nected himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy. 
Tlie  consnlhhlp  of  Cicero  was  disiinguit-hed 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
which  was  suppressed  and  finally  crushed  by 
Cicero's  prudence  and  energy.  [Catilina.] 
For  this  service  Cicero  received  the  highest 
honors:  he  was  addressed  as  "father  of  hia 
country,'*  and  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  as  soon  as  be 
had  laid  down  the  consulship  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  popular  party,  and  especially 
with  the  friends  or  the  conspirators.  He  also 
mortally  offended  Clodius,  who,  in  order  to 
have  his  revenge,  brought  forward  a  bill  ban- 
ishing any  one  who  should  be  found  to  have 
put  a'Roman  citixen  to  death  untried.  [Clo- 
Pirs.]  The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  left  Cicero  to  his  fate :  Cicero's  cour- 
age failed  him;  he  voluntarily  retired  from 
Rome  before  the  measure  of  Clodius  was  pat 
to  the  vote,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece.  Here 
he  gave  way  to  unmanly  despair  and  excessive 
sorrow.  Meanwhile  bis  friends  at  Rome  were 
exerting  themselves  on  his  behalf,  and  ob- 
tained bis   recall  from  banishment  in  the 
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coarse  of  next  year  (65).  Tan^it  hj  expe- 
rieuce,  Cicero  would  uo  lounrer  juin  the  6eu- 
ate  Id  oppoetltiou  to  the  tiiiimvire,  and  retired 
to  a  great  extent  from  pnhlic  life.  Id  58  he 
was  compelled,  mach  a<;aiu8t  bis  will,  to  go 
to  the  EiWt  as  governor  of  Cilicla.  He  re- 
tamed  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and  ar- 
rived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  on  the 
4th  of  January,  49,  Juot  as  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Caet<ar  anil  Pompey  broke  oot.  After 
long  heeituiing  which  nide  to  join,  he  finally 
detennined  to  throw  iu  his  l<it  with  Pompey, 
and  cnwced  over  to  Greece  iu  June.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Cicero  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brunansinm  in  September,  47,  he 
greeted  Cicero  with  thegreutei<t  kindnensaud 
respect,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
Cicero  now  retired  into  privacy,  and  during 
the  next  3  or  4  years  composed  the  greater 

mrt  of  his  philosophical  and  rhetorical  works. 

['he  murder  of  Cde.«ar  on  the  15th  of  March, 
44,  again  brought  Cicero  into  public  life.  lie 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  repul)1ican 
party,  and  in  his  Philippic  orations  attacked 
Jf.  Antony  with  uurnexisui'ed  vehemence.  But 
this  proved  Ma  ruin.  On  the  formation  of 
the  triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony, 
and  Lepidas  (2Tth  of  November,  43),  Ciceni's 
name  was  in  the  list  of  the  proi«cribed.  Ho 
endejivored  to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  by 
the  soldiers  near  Formiae.  His  slaves  were 
ready  to  defend  their  master  with  their  livet*, 
but  Cicero  coinm.-iuded  them  to  desist,  and  of- 
fered his  neck  to  the  executioners.  They  in- 
Ktanliy  cut  off  his  head  and  hands  which 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  by  the  orders 
of  Antony  nailed  to  the  Itostra.  Cicero  per- 
ished on  the  7lh  of  December,  43,  wheu  he 
hud  nearly  couip1ete<l  his  04th  year. — By  his 
flrsi  wile,  Terentia,  CMcero  had  8  children,  a 
daughter,  Tullia,  whot^c  death  in  45  caused 
him  the  greaiext  sorrow,  and  a  son,  Marcos 
(No.  3).  His  wife  Tereniia,  lo  whom  he  had 
been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  iu  46. 
and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young  and 
wealthy  maiden,  Pdiiilia.  his  ward,  I)ut  thin 
new  alliance  was  speedily  dissolved.  A.<4  a 
statesman  and  a  citi£ei),'Cicero  was  weak, 
changeful,  and  cxce>>t*ive1y  vain.  His  only 
great  work  was  the  i>uppres>iion  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  It  is  as  an  author  that  he  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  In  his  works  the 
Latin  langnage  appears  in  the  creaiest  per- 
fection. They  may  be  divifled  intti  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:— I.  Riiktohiovl  Works.  Of 
the>e  there  were  Heveii,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  more  or  \e<n  complete.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  the  "Do  Oral. ire/'  written 
at  the  request  of  his  bnither  t^uintns;  it  is 
the  most  perfect  of  his  rhetorical  works.— II. 
PiiiLr)BopiiiOAL  WoKKS.  1.  Political  Philom}- 
phij.  Under  this  head  we  have  the  "  Do  Ke- 
publlca"  and  "De  Legibus,"  borh  of  which 
are  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  large 
portion  of  both  works  is  preserved.— 2,  Phi- 
losophy of  3foral«.  In  his  work  " De  omciis," 
which  was  written  for  the  ai>e  of  his  son  Mar- 
cus, at  that  time  re^I(ling  at  Athens,  the  tone 
of  his  teachinir  is  pure  and  elevated.  He  also 
^vrote  "De  Seuectnte"  and  *'Dc  Amicitia," 
Which  are  preserved.— 3.  Specuiative  Philom- 


phy.  Under  this  head  the  most  noted  of  his 
works  are  the  *'  De  Fluibns,*'  or  inquiry  into 
"the  chief  good,"  and  the  "Tusculau  Dispu- 
tations.**—4.  Theology.  In  the  "De  Natura 
Deoram*'  he  gives  an  aceoant  of  the  specula- 
tions of  the  ancients  concerning  a  divine  Be- 
ing, which  is  continued  fn  the  ^*De  Divinatl- 
one.**— HI.  OsATfONs.  Of  these  5tt  have  come 
down  to  ns.  — IV.  Erifinjcs.  Cicem,  during 
the  most  imjiortant  period  of  his  life,  maiu- 
tained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticue, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  polit- 
ical friends  and  connections.  We  now  have 
npwanis  of  800  letters,  nndoabtedly  genuine, 
extending  over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  com- 
monly arranged  nuder  "  £pistolae  ad  Pami- 
liares  e.  ad  Di versos,**  "Ad  Atticnm,"  and 
"Ad  Quininm  Fralrem.**— (?)  Q.Tui.ucs  Cio- 
KKo,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  b<im  about  102, 
and  was  educated  along  wiih  bis  l>rother.  In 
67  be  was  aedile,  in  68  praetor,  and  for  the 
next  3  years  govenied  Asia  aa  propraetiM*.  In 
56  he  went  to  Gaul  as  legatun  to  Caesar,  whose 
approbation  he  gained  bv  his  military  abili- 
ties  and  gallantry ;  In  51  he  accompanied  his 
brother  as  legate  to  Cilicia ;  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  Joined  Pom- 
pey. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was 
pardoned  by  Cae>ar.  He  was  nroecribed  by 
the  triumviri,  and  was  put  to  aeath  in  43. — 
(3)  M.  TrLi.tu8  CioBEo,  (mly  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  65.  On 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he  Joined  the  repnb- 
licaii  party,  served  as  military  tribune  under 
Brutus  in  Macedtmla,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  (48)  fled  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sidly. 
When  peace  was  concluded  between  the  tri- 
umvirs and  Sex.  Pompey  in  89,  Cicero  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  was  flivorably  received 
bv  Octavian,  who  at  length  assamed  him  aa 
his  colleagne  in  the  consulship  (ii.aSt,  Arom 
13th  Sept.).  By  a  sinirnlar  coincidence,  tha 
dispatch  announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet 
of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  foIk>wed 
by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new  consul 
in  his  offlcinl  capacitv.  — (4)  <^  Trtuus  Cio- 
KRo,  son  of  No.  2,  and  of  Pomi)oniaT  sister  of 
Attlcns,  was  born  in  67  or  66^  and  perilled 
with  his  father  in  the  proscription,  4& 

CTCONBS  (-nm),  a  Thraclan  people  on  ttie 
Hebrns,  and  near  the  coast. 

CiLlCiA  (-ne).  a  district  in  the  S.B.  of  Asia 
Minor,  bonnde<l  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
S.,  Mount  Amanns  on  the  E.,  and  Mount  Tan- 
rns  on  the  N.  The  W.  part  of  Clllcia  is  inter- 
Fected  by  the  offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  while 
in  its  R  part  the  mountain  chains  inclose 
much  larger  tracts  of  level  country;  and 
hence  aroi«e  the  division  of  the  conuiry  into 
C.  Aspera  or  Trachea,  and  C.  Campestris;  the 
latter  was  also  called  Cilicia  Propria.  The 
tirst  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  Syrian  race.  The  myth- 
ical story  derived  their  name  IVom  Cilix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  wlio  start e<l  ¥ritb  his  broth- 
ers, Ca(iinns  and  Phoenix,  for  Eurojie,  but 
stopped  stiort  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
ana  peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of 
Cilicia.  The  country  remained  independent 
till  the  time  of  the  Persian  empire,  under 
which  it  formed  a  satrapy,  bat  it  appears  to 
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htkve  been  still  gtiTerned  hj  its  native  princes.  ; 
Alexander  sabdtied  it  on  his  march  into  Up-  i 
per  Asia :  and,  after  the  division  of  his  em- 

gire,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  ktns;doni  of  (he  I 
eleucidae;  iisplains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  \ 
and  the  old  innabitants  were  for  the  most ' 
part  driven  back  Into  the  monn tains  of  C. 
A^pera,  where  they  remained  virtually  Inde- 
pendent, pnict Icing  robbery  by  land  and  pi- 
racy by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove  them  from  the 
sea  in  his  war  asniust  the  pirates ;  and,  hav- 
ing rescaed  the  level  country  fk-om  the  power 
of  TlgraneD,  who  had  overran  It,  he  erected 
it  Into  a  Roman  province,  B.a  67-66.  The 
moan  tain  country  was  not  made  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  CilicUns 
bore  a  low  character  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Carians,  Cappadociaus,  and 
Cilidaus  were  called  the  three  bad  K's. 

CiLlClAE  PYLAE  or  PGRTAE,  the  chief 
pass  between  Ctippadocia  and  Cilicia,  throu}i;h 
the  Taurus,  on  ine  road  from  Tyaua  to  Tar- 
sus. 

ClLlClUM  MARB,  the  K.E.  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Ciiicla  and  Cyprus, 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Iseus. 

CILIX.    LCiuGiA.] 

CILLA  (-ae).  a  small  town  In  the  Troad. 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  suruamed 
Cillaens. 

CILNlI  (-dram),  a  powerfhl  Etmscan  fam- 
ily in  Arretium,  driven  ont  of  their  native 
town  in  B.a  30],  bnt  restored  by  the  Komaus. 
The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucnmoneis  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  tiroes  may 
have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  The  name 
has  been  rendered  chiefly  memorable  by  C. 
Cilnins  Maecenas.    [Ma  corn  as.] 

CIMBER  (-ri),  L.  TILLIUS  (-i)  (not  Tiil- 
lius),  a  friend  of  Caesar,  who  gave  him  the 
province  of  Blthynia,  bnt  snbsequently  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  11.0. 44. 

CIMBRI  (-((ram),  a  Celtic  people,  probably 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Cymry.  [CEi.TAit] 
They  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  peninnnlA, 
which  was  called  after  them  Chrrhonkhub 
CiuBBioA  {Jutland),  In  conjunction  with  the 
Ten  ton  I  and  Ambroues,  they  migrated  S., 
with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century  is.a;  and  the  whole 
host  is  said  to  have  contained  800,000  fight- 
ing men.  They  defeated  several  Roman  ar- 
raie.«,  and  cansed  the  grente>*t  alarm  at  Rdme. 
In  B.0. 113  thpv  defeated  the  consul  Papirins 
Carlxi  near  Norela,  and  then  crossed  over 
Into  Giinl,  which  they  ravaged  In  all  direc- 
tions. In  109  they  defeated  the  conenl  Jnlius 
Sllanns;  and  in  107,  the  consul  Cassius  Lon- 
glnus,  who  fell  In  the  battle ;  and  in  105  they 

g lined  their  mont  brilliant  victory,  near  the 
hone,  over  the  united  armies  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Mallius  and  the  proconsul  Servilius  Cac- 
pio.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cim- 
brf,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched  into  ^pain, 
where  they  remained  two  or  three  years.  The 
Romans,  meantime,  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  formidable  foes,  and 
had  placed  their  troops  under  the  command 
of  Marina.  The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul 
In  102.  In  that  year  the  Teuton!  were  de- 
G2 


feated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Marins  near  Aquae 
Beztlae  {Aix)  in  Gaul:  and  next  year  (101) 
the  Cimbri  and  their  allies  were  likewise  de- 
stroyed by  Marias  and  Catulus,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  the  Campi  Raudll,  near  Verona, 
in  the  N.  of  luly. 

ClMlNUS  or  ClMlNlUS  MON8,  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Etrurla,  thickly  covered  with 
wood  (Saltus  Cimlnius,  Sllva  Ciminia),  near  a 
lake  {)f  the  same  name,  N.W.  of  Tarquinii, 
between  the  Lacus  Vulsinlensis  and  Soractei 

CIMMfiRlI  (-drum),  the  name  of  a  myth- 
ical and  of  a  historical  peiiple.  The  mythical 
Clmmerii,  mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the 
farthest  W.  on  the  ocean,  enveloped  in  con- 
stant mists  and  darkness.  Later  writers 
sought  to  localize  them,  and  accordingly 
placed  them  either  in  Italy,  near  the  lake 
Averuus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
souesns.— The  historical  Cimmeril  dwelt  on 
the  Pains  Maeotis  {Sea  0/ Azov).  In  the  Taa- 
ric  Chersonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Driven  from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians, 
they  pasfed  into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.E.,  and 
penetrated  W.  as  far  as  Aeolis  and  Ionia. 
They  took  Sardis,  B.a  685,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
dys,  king  of  Lrdia :  bnt  they  were  expelled 
from  Asia  by  Alyaties,  the  grandson  of  Ardya. 

CIMMBRIUS  BOSPORUS.    LBospokub.] 

CImOLUS  (-1),  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea. 

one  of  the  Cyclades.  between  Siphnos  and 

Melos.  celebrated  for  its  fine  white  earth,  ased 

by  fullers  for  cleaning  cloths. 

CIMON  (-«nls).  (1)  Father  of  the  celebra- 
ted Miltiades,was  secretly  murdered  by  order 
of  the  sons  of  PIsistratus. — (2)  Grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  son  of  Miltlades.  On  the 
deatn  of  his  father  (a.a  48«),  he  was  impris- 
oned because  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  flue 
of  50  talents,  which  was  eventnally  paid  by 
Callias  on  his  marriage  with  Elplnice,  Cf- 
mon's  sister.  Cimon  frequently  commanded 
the  Athenian  fleet  In  their  aggressive  war 
against  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess was  in  466,  when  he  defeated  a  large  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and 
routed  their  land  forces  also  on  the  river 
Eurymedim  in  Pamphylia.  The  death  of 
Aristides  and  the  banishment  of  Themisto- 
cles  left  Cimon  without  a  rival  at  Athens  for 
some  years.  But  his  influence  gradually  de- 
clined as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In  461 
he  was  ostracized  through  the  influence  of 
the  popular  party  in  Athens,  who  were  en- 
raged with  him  and  with  the  Spartans.  He 
was  subsequently  recalled,  and  through  his 
intervention  a  S-years'  trnce  was  made  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta, 450.  In  449  the  war 
was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon  received  the 
command,  and  with  200  ships  sailed  to  Cy- 
prus :  here,  while  besieijing  (;itium,  illness  or 
the  efiects  of  a  wound  carried  him  offl — Ci- 
mon was  of  a  cheerful,  convivial  temper; 
trnn^  and  affable  in  his  mannerH.  Having 
obtained  a  great  fortune  by  his  share  of  the 
Persian  spoils,  he  displayed  unbounded  liber- 
ality. His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open;  his  fellow-demesmen  were  free  daily 
to  his  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
ostentation.  r^^^^T^ 
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CInARA  (-ae),  a  9mall  island  in  tbe  Aegean 
Ma,  E.  uf  Naxoe,  celebrated  for  lis  articbukea 

(Kivnpa). 

CINCINNiTUS,  L.  QUINTlUS  (-J),  a  fa- 
▼oriie  hero  or  tbe  old  Romnn  repablic,  and  a 
model  of  old  Roman  fragaliiy  and  integrity. 
He  lived  ou  his  farm,  caUivating  the  land 
with  his  own  hand.  In  B.a  458  he  was  called 
from  tbe  plow  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  Roman  coni^ul  and  army  from  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  Aeqnians.  lie  saved  the  Ro- 
man armv,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  only  16  days,  re- 
tamed  to  hii«  fiirm.  In  439,  at  the  age  of  80, 
be  was  a  2d  time  appointed  dictator  to  op- 
pose tbe  alleged  macninations  of  Sp.  Maelius. 

CiNfilS  (-ae).  a  Thessaliau,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhas,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was 
the  most  eloqaent  man  of  bis  day,  and  Pyr- 
rhns  prized  his  persnasive  powers  so  highly 
that  "  the  words  of  Cineas"  (ho  was  wont  to 
Bsy)  "had  won  him  more  cities  than  his  own 
arms."  The  most  famous  passage  in  bis  life 
is  his  embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for 
peace  from  Pyrrhns,  after  the  battle  of  Uera- 
clea  (ii.a  280).  Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain 
favor.  Thnnks  to  his  wonderful  memory,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  al>1e  (we  are 
told)  to  address  all  the  senators  and  knights 
by  name.  The  senate,  however,  rejectea  bis 
proposals,  mainly  through  the  dying  elo- 
quence of  old  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  The 
embassador  returned  and  told  the  king  that 
there  was  no  people  like  that  people — their 
city  was  a  temple,  their. senate  an  assembly 
of  kings. 

CINGA  (-ae:  Cinea),  a  river  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  falling  with  the  Sicoris  into 
the  Ibems. 

CING8T0RIX  (-Igis).  a  Gaul, 
one  of  the  flrst  men  in  the  city  of 
tbe  Treviri  {Tritfes^THer),  attached 
himself  to  the  Romans,  thongh 
eon -in -law  to  Indntiomanis,  the 
head  of  the  independent  party. 

CINGtTLUM  (-i).  a  town  in  Pi- 
cenum  on  a  rock,  built  by  Labie- 
nus  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  n.a  49. 

CINN A  (-ae).  (1)  L.  CoENiurs 
CiNMA,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
popular  party  during  the  absence 
of  Sulla  in  the  East.  (it.o.  87-84.) 
In  87  Sulla  allowed  Cinna  to  be 
elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath 
not  to  alter  the  constitution  as 
then  existing.  Bat  as  soon  as 
Sulla  had  left  Italy,  he  began  his 
•ndeavor  to  overpower  tbe  sen- 
ate, and  to  recall  Marias  and  his 
{)arty.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  bis  col- 
eague  Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to 
fly  tbe  city,  and  was  deposed  by  the  senate 
from  tbe  consnlate.  But  be  soon  returned, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Marias  took  possession  of 
Rome,  massacred  Sulla's  friends,  and  for  three 
■uccessive  years— 8«,  8ft,  84— was  elected  con- 
sul.   [Marius.]    In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  re- 


turn fW)m  Greece ;  and  Cinna  was  slain  by  his 
own  troops,  when  be  ordered  them  to  cross 
over  from  Italv  to  Greece,  where  he  Intended 
to  encounter  Sulla.— (2)  L.  Cormklius  Cinma, 
son  of  No.  1,  joined  M.  Lepidu^  In  his  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  cx)nstitution  of  Sails,  78. 
Caesar  made  him  praetor,  yet  he  approved  of 
Caesar's  assassination.  — (3)  Uelvits  Cikna. 
a  poet  of  considerable  renown,  the  friend  of 
Catullus.  In  it.o.  44  be  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  when  be  was  murdered  by  the  molv 
who  mistook  him  for  his  namesake  Cornelii« 
Cinna. 

CINYPS  i-f phlBi  Wad-Khakan  or  Kini/o), 
a  smalt  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  proper  terriu>py  of  the  African  Tripolis. 
The  district  about  it  was  called  bv  the  same 
name,  and  was  famous  for  its  fine- haired 
goats.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Cinvphius  in  tbe  general  sense  of  Libyan  or 
African. 

ClNTRAS  (-ae),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  priest  of  the  Papbian  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  By  his  own  daughter,  Myrrha  or 
Smyrna,  he  became  the  father  of  Adonis. 
LAdonis.]  Hence  we  find  in  the  poets  Myr- 
rha called  Cinyrda  virgo  and  Adonis  Ciny' 
reiiut  juvenia, 

CIRCE  (-es),  daughter  of  Helios  (the  Sun) 
by  Perse,  and  sister  of  Aectes,  distinguished 
for  her  magic  arts.  She  dwelt  in  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  upon  which  Ulysses  was  casu  His 
companions,  whom  he  sent  to  explore  the 
land,  tasted  of  the  magic  cnp  which  Circe  of- 
fered them,  and  were  n>rthwith  changed  into 
swine,  with  tbe  exception  of  Eurylochus,  who 
brought  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses.  The  latter, 
having  received  trom  Hermes  (Mercury)  the 
root  molt/f  which  fortified  him  against  en- 


Circe  offMioK  Um  Cap. 

chantment.  drank  the  magic  cnp  without  in- 
jury, and  inen  compelled  Circe  to  restore  his 
companions  to  their  former  shape.  After  this 
he  tarried  a  whole  year  with  her,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Telegonus,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Tusculnm. 

CIRCElI  (-drum),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium  ou  the  promontory  Cjrceium,  said  by 
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tb«  Roman  poets  to  have  been  tbe  abode  of 
Circe. 

CIRCESIUM  (-i),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  £.  baok  of  the  Eapbrates,  at  the  month 
oftbe  Aborrbaff. 

CIRCUS.    CRoMA.] 

CIRRHA  <-ae}.    [Cbissa.] 

CIRTA  (-ae).  aft.  CONSTANTINA  (-ac) 
(Conatantineht  Ra.},  a  city  of  tbe  Maesylli  Id 
Namidia,  00  Romao  miles  from  tbe  aea ;  the 
capita  of  Syphax,  and  of  Mnraiuisua  and  his 
SQccefi9or».  Its  poaition  ou  a  height,  anr- 
rounded  by  the  nver  Ampea^as,  made  it  al- 
most Impre^able,  as  tbe  Romans  fonnd  in 
tlie  Jaf^rthine,  and  the  French  in  the  AWe- 
line  wars.  Ii  was  restored  bv  Constantuie 
tbe  Great,  in  honor  of  whom  it  received  lis 
later  name. 

CISSBCS  (^a  or  £1),  a  klne  in  Thrace, 
and  &ther  ofTbeano,  or,  accordlug  to  others, 
of  HeculM,  who  is  hence  called  Cls«ois. 

CiSSiA  (-ae),  a  very  (fertile  district  of  Suai- 
ana,  on  the  Choapees.  The  iuhabitant?,  CIs- 
sli,  were  a  wild,  free  people,  resembling  the 
Persians  in  their  manuera. 

CITHASRON  (-«nis).  a  lofty  ranee  of 
mountains,  separating  Boeutia  from  Mefraris 
and  Attica.  It  was  sacred  to  Dionvsus  (Bao- 
chutf)  and  the  Mnaes,  mid  was  celebrated  for 
the  death  of  Pentheus  and  Actaeon. 

CiTfUM  (-i).  (1)  A  town  in  Cypms.  900 
stadia  from  Sslamis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Teiius:  here  Cimon,  tbe  celebrated  Atlieul- 
an«  died,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  tbe  Stoic 
school,  watf  born.— (2)  A  town  in  Macedonia, 
N.W.  ofBeroea. 

ClCS  (-i),  an  ancient  citv  in  Bitbynla,  on  a 
bsT  of  the  Propontis  called  Cifmna  Sinus,  was 
colonised  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Philip  ni.,  king  of  Macedonia;  but  was 
rebuilt  by  Prnsias.  king  of  Bitbynla,  from 
whom  it  was  called  Prneias. 

CLXNIS  (-is).  <1)  A  river  of  Btroria.  form- 
ing 2  small  lakes  near  Clnsinm,  and  flttwing 
into  the  Tiber  E.  of  Vnlsiuii.— <2)  Tbe  more 
auctent  name  of  tbe  Liris. 

CLANlCia    CLiTXBNUS.] 

CLlRUS  or  CLAROS  M),  a  small  town  on 
the  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  suruamed 
Ciarina. 

CLABTIDlUM  (-1),  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Anaiies,  in  Qallia  Cispadaua,  not  far  from 
tbe  Pa 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Clandii  were  of  Sabine  origin, 
and  came  to  Rome  in  b.c.  504,  when  they  were 
received  among  the  patricians.  [Ci.aui>iuh, 
No.  1.]  They  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
haughtiness,  their  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
their  hatred  of  the  plebeians.  They  bore  va- 
rious snrnames,  which  are  given  under  Claf- 
mos,  with  tbe  exception  of  those  with  ttie 
cognomen  Nsao,  who  are  better  known  under 
the  latter  name.  Tbe  plebeian  Clandii  were 
divided  Into  several  families  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  MABOKLi.ui*. 

CLAUDIA  QUINTA  (-ae),  a  Roman  ma- 
tron, not  a  Vestal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently 


stated.  When  the  vessel  conveying  the  Im- 
age of  Cybele  from  Pessinne  to  Rome  had 
stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  month  of  the 
Tiber,  the  soothsayers  annonnced  that  only  a 
chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who 
had  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed 
her,  B.a  204. 

CLAUDIINT'S,  CLAUDIUS  (-1),  the  lar. 
of  the  Latin  clansic  poets,  flourished  under 
Theodosius  and  his  sous  A  read  ins  and  Uono- 
rlns.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  enjoved  the  patron- 
age of  the  all-powerful  Stilicho.  He  was  a 
heathen,  and  wrote  a  lar^  number  of  poems, 
many  of  which  are  extant,  and  are  distiu- 
gni^hed  by  pucity  4if  lunguaue  and  poetical 
geuina.    He  died  about  a.p.  4U8. 

CLAUDIUS  (-1),  patrician.  See  Claudia 
Okns.— (1)  Ai'P.  Clai'M ra  Sabinis  Reuili.kn- 
SIS.  a  Sabine,  of  the  town  of  Re^illum  or  Re- 
gilli,  who  in  bis  own  country  bore  tbe  name 
of  Attns  ClauBUs,  being  tbe  advocate  of  peace 
with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with  a 
large  train  of  followers  to  Rome,  b.o.  MM.  He 
WHS  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians, 
and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  assigned  to 
his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a  new 
tribe,  calle<i  tbe  Claudian.  He  exhibited  the 
characteristics  which  marked  his  descendants, 
and  showed  the  most  bitter  hatred  towards 
the  plebeians.  He  was  consnl  In  496;  and 
hla  conduct  towards  tbe  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  494.— (2)  App. 
Cladpics  Rboii.u  Sab.,  the  decemvir,  4&1  and 
4A0.  In  the  latter  year  his  character  l)e- 
trayed  itself  In  tbe  most  tyrannous  conduct 
towards  tbe  plei>eians,  till  his  attempt  against 
Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  decem- 
virate.  App.  was  im))eached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  u>  abide  his  trial.  He  either 
killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death,  in  prison, 
by  order  of  the  tribune!*.— (3)  App.  Cla cuius 
C  A  sous  l)ecame  blind  liefore  his  old  a^e.  In 
his  censorship  (31'2),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  he 
built  the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced 
tbe  Appian  road,  which  was  continued  to 
Capna.  He  retained  the  censorship  4  years, 
iu  opposition  to  the  law,  which  limited  the 
length  of  the  offlce  to  18  months.  In  his  old 
age,  Appius,  by  his  eloquent  speech,  indnced 
the  senate  to  reject  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Ciueas  bad  proposed  on  behalf  of  Pyrrhns. 
Applns  was  the  earliest  Roman  writer  In  prose 
and  verse  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us. 
—(4)  App.  Cu  Pn.ouRR,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  whom  he  Joined  In  opposing 
the  recall  of  Cicero  front  banishment.    He 

8 receded  Cicero  as  proconanl  in  Cillcia  (a3), 
ed  with  Pompey  trum  Itnlv,  and  died  before 

the  battle  of  Pharyalia (6)  P.  CuPcloukk, 

usually  called  Cloiucs,  and  not  Claudius, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  the  notorious  eneniy 
of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate  char- 
acters of  a  profligate  age.  In  OS  he  profaned 
tbe  mysteriea  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the 
house  of  Caesar ;  was  discovered :  and  next 
year,  61,  when  quaestor,  was  brought  to  trial. 
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bnt  obtained  an  Arqnltlal  by  bribing  the 
Jndgez>.  He  had  attempted  to  pn>ve  au  alibi ; 
bnt  Ciceri»'B  evidence  »hi»we(i  ihat  ClDdins 
WAS  with  him  Id  Koiiie  uuly  3  houra  before  be 

Sreiended  to  have  been  at  Ii)i«ran)UA.  In  or- 
er  lo  revenj;e  himt<eir  upon  Cicero,  Clodios 
M'ati  adopted  into  a  plebeiau  family,  that  he 
Tni;;ht  obtain  the  f«>nnidab]e  poMcr  of  a  trib- 
niie  of  the  pichs.  lie  was  iriimne  iu  bS,  aud, 
feupported  by  the  triumvirs  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crais^UH,  dri)ve  Cicero  into  exite ;  but, 
notwithstanding;  all  his  efTorts,  he  wa9  nnable 
to  prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  [Ciokbo.]  In  50  Clodius  wa»  ae<lile, 
and  attentpted  to  hrin;;  his  enemy  Miio  to 
trial,  islach  had  a  large  &ranjr  of  (j^ladiators  in 
his  pay,  and  freonent  flu;nt«  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  beiwet-'U  the  two  parties.  In 
6S,  when  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetori^hip,  and  Milo  for  the  coneitl»hip,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  52,  on  the  Appiau  road, 
near  Bovillae,  an  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  In  which  Clodhis  was  murdered. 
The  mob  was  iufariated  at  the  death  of  their 
favorite;  and  sTich  tumults  Adlowed  at  tbe 
burial  of  Clodius  that  Pompey  was  appointed 
iK)1e  couHul,  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the 
state.  For  the  proceedlu^^  which  followed, 
nee  Milo. 

CLAUDIUS  (A)  I.,  Roman  emperor  In  a-d. 
41-M.  His  full  name  was  Tib.  Claitdius 
Drcbds  Nkbo  Gxrmanious.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Drur«us,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  and  of  Antonia,  and  was 
bom  on  August  1st,  u.o.  10,  at  Lyons  iu  Oaul. 
When  he  grew  up  he  dev«)ted  the  greater  pan 
of  his  time  to  literary  pursuitf*,  bnt  was<  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part  In  public  affairs. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  30  when  he  was 
suddenly  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  after  the  murder  of  Caligula. 
Claudius  was  not  cruel,  but  the  we:ikuei«.««  of 
his  character  made  him  the  slave  of  his  wives 
and  freedmeu,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent  to 
acts  of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have 
committed  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  mar- 
ried 4  times.  At  the  time  of  his  accesi^ion  he 
was  married  to  his  3d  wife,  the  notorious  Va- 
leria Me!«salina,  who  governed  him  for  some 
vears,  together  with  the  freedmen  Narcissus, 
Pallas,  and  others.  After  the  execution  of 
Me8J«alina,  a.i>.  48,  a  fate  which  she  richly 
merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate 
in  choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Airrippina. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  lo  net  aside  his  own 
bon,  BiiiannicnH,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero, 
that  slie  might  i»ecnre  the  succession  for  the 
latter.  Claudius  soon  nf  er  regretted  this 
Ktop,  and  was  in  consequence  poisoned  by 
A/;-ippina,  04.  In  his  rei^n  the  southern  part 
cf  Biitain  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and 
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Clandins  himself  went  to  Britain  in  48,  where 
he  remained,  however,  only  a  short  time,  leav- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals. 

CLAUDIUS  IL  (M.  Amtauro  Ci,aui>ids), 
Roman  emperor  in  a.i>.  MS-270,  was  descend- 
ed from  an  ol)scnre  fsmily  iu  Dnrdania  or  II- 
lyria,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Oallienns  <26S).  He  defeated  the 
Alemannl  and  Ooths,  and  received  in  ctmse* 
quence  the  anrname  GoUn'cuA,  He  died  at 
Sirmium  iu  2T0,aud  was  succeeded  bv  Aure* 
liau. 

CLXzOM£NAB  (-arum),  an  Important  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  12  Itmian  cities, 
lay  on  tbe  N.  coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula, 
upou  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Auaxagoraa 

CLfiANTHES  (-is),  a  Stole  philosopher, 
l)orn  at  Assos  \n  Troas  about  B.a  800.  He 
first  placed  himhclf  under  Crates,  and  then 
uuder  Zeno,  whose  disciple  he  continued  for 
19  years.  Iu  order  to  tnpport  himself,  he 
worked  all  night  at  drawing  water  for  gar- 
dens :  but  as  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  pbil- 
oHophical  puri<uits,  and  had  no  visible  means 
of  supiiort,  he  was  summoned  l>eforethe  Are- 
opagn-t  to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
fudges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of 
mdui^try  which  he  produced  that  they  voted 
him  10  ininae,  though  Zeno  wcmid  not  permit 
him  to  accept  them.  He  succeeded  Zeno  la 
his  school  in  u  o.  26S.  He  died  about  220,  at 
the  age  of  80,  of  voluntary  starvation. 

CLfiARCHUS  (-i),  a  Spartan,  distinguished 
himself  in  several  Important  commands  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnevian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans 
to  send  him  as  a  general  to  Thrace,  to  pnttect 
the  Greeks  in  that  quarter  againet  the  Thra- 
cians.  But  having  been  recalled  by  the  eph- 
»)rs,  and  refusing  to  oi>ey  their  orders,  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  He  thereupon  cros^ed 
over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him  a  large  force 
of  Greek  mercenaries^  and  marched  with  him 
into  Upi)er  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone  his 
brother  Artjixerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  princeV  real  object.  After 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
Clearchus  and  the  other  Greek  generals  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  treachery  of  Tissapher^ 
ues,  and  were  put  to  death. 

CLfiOBlS.    [BiTON.] 

CLltOB^LUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
of  Lindns  in  Rhodes,  eon  of  Evagoras,  lived 
about  II. o.  6S0.  He,  as  well  as  his  daughter, 
CleobulTno  or  Cleob.Me,  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  riddles.  To  the  latter  is  ascribed 
a  well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year: 
**  A  father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these 
30  daughters,  on  one  side  white,  and  on  the 
other  side  black,  and,  though  immortal,  they 
all  die." 

CLEOMBROTUS  <-i).  (1)  Son  of  Anaxan. 
drides*,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after 
the  battle  of  Thernioi>v1ae,  b.o.  480,  for  Plis- 
tarchns,  infant  son  of  Leonldas,  but  died  in 
the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  re- 
gency by  his  sou  Pansanias.  —  (2)  King  of 
Sparia,snn  of  Pausanias,  succeede<l  his  broth- 
er Agesipolis  I.,  aud  reigned4V0^  880-871.  He 
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cnmmanded  the  S|mrUn  troops  several  tfmeH 
Agaiust  ihe  Thebaiid,  nnd  fell  at  the  battle  of 
L^ticlra  (871),  nfler  Dghtinu  vnon  bravely.— 
(3)  Kinf;  of  Sparta,  son-iii-ltiw  of  Leouidaa  II., 
ill  whope  place  he  was  made  kiug  by  the  party 
of  AeiB  I  v.,  abont  24S.  Ou  the  retnm  of  Le- 
oiiidais  Cleombrotaa  waa  deiMtsed  and  ban- 
itched  to  Te^H,  about  240.— (4)  An  academic 
Shili»80pher  of  Ambrada,  aiiid  tc»  have  killed 
imaelf  after  readinj^  the  Fhaedon  of  Plato; 
ni)t  that  he  had  any  sufferings  to  escape  fk-om, 
bat  that  he  might  exchange  this  life  fur  a 
beUer. 


CLfi(>MfiN  ES  (-is).    (1)  King  of  Sparta,  i 
■    iedB.o.6§a-491.  Hen 


,0OD 

9f  Anaxandrides,  reigned  u.o.  &$a-491.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  enterpnsing  but  wild  character. 
In  Mu  he  commanaed  the  forces  by  whose  as- 
sistance Hippius  was  driven  from  Athens, 
and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras  and 
The  aristocratical  party  n?ainst  Cllsthene?. 
By  bribins^  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected 
the  deposition  of  bis  colleague  Drmakatds, 
491.  Soon  afierwiirds  he  was  seixed  with 
msidness  and  killed  himself.  —  (2)  King  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Cleonibrotiis  I.,  reigned  87C^ 
3(9.— (3)  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leouidas  II., 
reigned  i!3(^v.'S%.  While  still  young  he  mar- 
ried Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV. ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  latter,  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  constita- 
tion.  lie  succeeded  iu  his  object,  and  put  the 
ephors  to  deaih.  He  whs  enga>,'ed  in  a  long 
contetit  with  the  Achnean  Leau'ue  and  Antig- 
onns  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  was  at 
length  defeated  at  the  l)attle  of  Sellatia  (2S2), 
and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  pnt  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  «aa 

CLfiON  (-^nis),  son  of  Cleaenetnii,  was  orig- 
inally a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in 
Snblic  as  an  opponent  to  Pericles.  On  the 
eath  of  this  <;reat  man,  u.o.  499,  Cleon  be- 
came the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  for  about 
6yearsof  the  Peloponnesian  war(42S-422)  was 
the  head  of  the  party  op|)Osed  to  peace.  In 
427  he  stronely  advocated  in  the  assembly 
that  the  Mytilenaeans  should  be  put  to  death. 
In  4'i4  he  obtained  his  greatest  glorv  by  tak- 
ing prisoners  Ihe  Spartans  in  tne  island  of 
Sphacterin,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to 
Athens.  Puffed  np  by  this  success,  he  ob- 
taiued  the  command  of  an  Atheuisn  army, 
to  oppo^ie  Brasidas  in  Thrace ;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Brasidns  under  the  walls  of  Am- 
phipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422.  Aris- 
Utphanes  and  Thucydides 
both  s)>eak  of  him  as  a  vile, 
nnprincipled  demairogue. 
In  this  they  were  probably 
too  severe.  The  chief  at- 
tack f»f  AristophancH  npon 
Cleon  was  in  the  KnighU 

(424),  iu  which  Cleon  fig- 
ures as  an  actnal  dramatis 
liersona,  and,  in  default  of 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to 
make  the  mask,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  poet  himself 

with  his  face  smeared  with 

wine  lees. 
CLKONAB  (-ftrum).    (1) 

An  ancient  town  in  Argo- 


lis,  on  the  road  f^om  Corinth  to  Argos,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  fli>wins  into  the  Ci>- 
rinthian  gulf.  In  its  nei^'hborhood  was  Ne- 
mea,  where  Hercules  killed  the  lion,  which  is 
accordingly  culled  Cleonaeiu  Leo  by  the  poets. 
—(2)  A  town  iu  the  peninsula  Athos  iu  Chal- 
cidice. 

CLfiOPATRA  (-ae).  (1)  Niece  of  Attains, 
married  Philip  in  11.0.  837,  on  wlu^hc  murder 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias.  —  (2) 
Daughter  of  Philip  and  Oiym^)ljis,  and  sister 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  386.  It  was  at  the  celebration 
of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was  murdered  by 
Pausanias.— (3)  Eldest  dau<;hter  of  PtolemV 
Anieles,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  fas^cl- 
natiou,  was  17  at  the  death  of  her  father  (61), 
who  appointed  her  heir  of  his  kingdom  in 
conjunction  with  her  younger  brother,  Ptole- 
my, whom  she  was  to  mnrry.  She  was  ex- 
pe'lled  from  the  throne  by  Pothlnus  and  Achil- 
las, his  guardituis:  but  having  won  by  her 
charms  the  support  of  Caesar,  he  replaced  her 
on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  ner  broth- 
er. She  had  a  son  by  Caesar,  called  Caesa- 
RioK,  and  she  afterwards  followed  him  to 
Home,  where  she  np|>eai-s  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  44.  She  then  returned  to 
E<rypt,  and  in  41  t>he  met  Antonv  iu  Cilicia. 
She  was  now  in  her  2Sth  year,  nun  in  the  per- 
fection of  matured  beauty,  which,  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  her  talents  and  elt»quence,  com- 
pletely won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  hence- 
forth was  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.  In 
the  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleo- 
patra accompanied  her  lover,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Actium  (81),  in  the  midst 
of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet,  and 
thus  ha«iened  the  Ions  of  the  day.  She  fled  to 
Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 
Seeing  Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  she  en- 
tered Into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  and 
promised  to  make  away  with  Antony.  She 
fled  to  a  mansoleum  she  had  built,  and  then 
caused  a  report  of  her  death  to  be  spread 
Antony,  lesolvlng  not  to  survive  her,  stabbed 
himself,  and  was  drawn  up  into  the  mausole- 
um, where  he  died  in  her  arms.  She  then 
tried  to  pnlu  the  love  of  Anirustus,  but  her 
charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart. 
Seeing  that  he  had  determined  to  carry  her 
captive  to  Home,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own 
11 'e  by  the  poison  of  an  asp.  She  died  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age  (b.o.  80),  and  with  her 
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ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  E^pt, 
which  was  now  made  a  RomHU  province. 

CLIMAX  (-i\cl»)t  the  name  applied  to  th2 
W.  termination  of  the  Taurus  range,  which 
extends  nlon^  the  W.  const  or  the  Pamphylinn 
gulf,  N.  orPbaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  I'nade 
a  road  lietweeu  it  and  the  sea. 

CLIMBKRRUM.    [Acboi.] 

CLIO.      [MUBAE.] 

CLiSTIlfiNES  (-Is),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Megacles  and  Au'ariHtH,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  ClisthencH,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan 
on  the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  he  could  not  cope  with  his 
political  rival  Isagoras  except  thron«;h  the 
aid  of  thecommoni*,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter.  The  principal  change 
which  he  introduced  was  the  abolition  of  the 
4  ancient  tribes  and  the  establishment  of  10 
new  ones  in  their  stead,  b.c.  filo.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  iuntituieii  ostiacism.  Isagoras 
and  his  party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  Clisiheoes  and  his  fi lends  eventu- 
ally triumphed. 

CLITOR  (-^rls)  or  CLITORIUM  (-i),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanius :  there  was 
a  fountain  in  the  neighborhood,  the  waters 
of  which  are  said  to  have  f^iven  to  persons 
who  drank  «>f  them  a  dislilve  for  wine. 

CLITUMNUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  Uinbria, 
springing  from  a  beautiful  rock  in  a  grove  of 
cypret«8  trees,  where  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
god  Clitumnns,  and  falling  into  the  Tiniaf  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

CLITUS  (-1),  a  Macedonian,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's generals  and  friends,  who  saved  the  life 
of  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Oranicus,  ro.  834. 
In  328  he  was  plain  by  Alexander  at  a  ban- 
quet, when  both  parties  were  heated  with 
wine,  and  Clitus  had  provoked  the  king's  re- 
sentment by  insolent  lnni;uat;e.  Alexander 
was  inconsolable  at  his  friend's  death. 

CLODIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Clau- 
dius.    [Cl.AlDIUS  ] 

CLODIUS  ALBINUS.  CALm:«U8.] 
CLOELlA  (-ae),  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the 
hostages  given  to  Port^ena,  who  escaped  from 
the  Etruscan  camp  and  swam  across  the  Ti- 
ber to  Ri)me.  She  was  sent  back  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her 
gallant  deed  that  he  not  only  J^et  her  at  lib- 
erty, but  allowed  her  to  take  with  her  a  part 
of  the  hostages.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her 
with  ahorE>e  adorned  with  splendid  trappings, 
and  the  Romans  with  a  statue  of  a  female  on 
horseback. 

CLOTA  AESTUXrIUM  {Frith  qf  Clyde), 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland. 
CLOTHO  (-us),  one  of  the  Fates.  [Moirak.] 
CLCENTIUS  habitus,  a.  (-i),  of  Lari- 
num,  accused  in  ii.o.  74  his  own  step-father. 
Statins  AlbinsOpplnnicns,  of  having  attempt- 
ed to  procure  his  death  by  poison.  Oppiani- 
cus  was  condemned,  ond  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Judsres  had  been  bribed  by 
Cluentius.  In  66,  Clnentius  was  himself  ac- 
cused by  young  Oppianicus,  son  of  Statins 


Albius,  who  bad  died  in  the  interval,  of  3  dis- 
tinct acts  of  ])oisoning.  He  was  defended  by 
Cicero  in  the  oration  still  extant. 

CLtPEA  or  CLtPfiA.  [Abpis.] 
CLtTSlUM  (CAitijrf),  one  of  the  mostpower< 
ful  «if  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  originally  called 
Caniers  or  Camars,  situated  on  an  eminence 
alHive  the  river  Clanis,  and  S.W.  of  the  Laoub 
Ci.LsiN  t  s  {L.  di  C/iiM«).  It  was  the  royal  res- 
idence of  Porsena,  and  in  its  neighborhood 
was  the  celebrated  sepnlchre  of  this  king  in 
the  form  of  a  labyrinth.  Subsequently  Cln- 
sinm  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  regarded  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Oauls.  Its  siege  by  the  Oaulf,  u.o.  3<J1, 
led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome 
itself  by  the  Qauls.  In  its  ueit;hborhood  were 
wann  baths. 

CI.TTSlUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Jantis,  whose 
temple  was  closed  in  peace. 

CLYMENE  (es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  lapetus,  to  whom  she 
bore  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others.  —  (2) 
Mother  of  PhaSton  by  Helios  (the  Suu), 
whence  PhaCton  is  called  Clynifiuelns.  —  (3J 
A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  with  whom  she  was  carried  ofi'  by 
Paris. 

CLtTAEMNESTRA  (-ae),  daughter  ofTyn- 
dareus  and  Leda.  sister  of  Ca!«tor,  Pollux,  and 
Helena ;  wife  of  Agamemnon ;  and  mother 
of  OreMtes,  Iphi<'enla,  and  Electro.  During 
her  husband's  absence  at  Troy  hhc  lived  in 
adultery  with  Aegisthns  and  on  his  return  to 
Mycenae  she  murdered  him  with  the  help  of 
Aeiristhus.  LAoamkmnon.]  She  was  subse- 
quently ])Ut  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  his  father. 

CLTtIE  (-cs),  a  daughter  of  Oceanas, 
changed  into  the  plant  heliotropium. 

CNIDU8  or  GNIDUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  citv 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  promontory  of  Triopf- 
uni  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  was  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian colony.  It  was  built  partly  on  the  main- 
land and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a  causewav,  and  had  two  harbors. 
U  had  a  considerabfe  commerce :  and  it  was 
resorted  to  by  travelers  fn>m  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  worfd,  that  they  might  see  the  statue 
:of  Apli'odite  (V^enus)  by  Praxiteles,  which 
stood  In  her  temple  liere.  Among  the  cele- 
brated natives  of  the  city  were  ('tesias,  Ea- 
doxus,  SoHtratus,  and  Agatharcides. 


Coin  of  Cntdoa. 


CNOSUS  or  GNOSUS,  subsequently  CNOS- 
SUS  or  GNOSSUS  M),  an  ancient  town  of 
Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minos ;  situated 
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at  a  short  disttance  from  the  N.  coa»t ;  colo- 
nized at  an  earlj  time  by  Doriaus.  It  Is  fre- 
qaentlj  roeiitiuned  bv  the  poets  in  conse- 
qaence  of  ita  conuectiou  with  Minojj,  Ariad- 
ne, the  Minotaar,  and  the  labyrinth;  and 
the  a(Uective  CnoiMias  ie  uned  aa  equivalent 
to  Cretan. 

COcALUS  (-1),  a  TOTthical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  hla  flJgfit 
from  Crete,  and  with  the  asBielance  of  his 
daughters  put  Minos  to  death,  when  the  latter 
came  In  pursuit  of  Daedalue. 

C0CCEIU8  NKRVA.    [Nrbva.] 

COCHS,  a  city  on  the  TigrJtf,  near  Ctesl- 
phon. 

COCLES  <-Uia),  HORITTUS  (-i),  that  is, 
Horatius  the  "one-eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old 
Roman  lav».  is  said  to  have  defended  the 
Snblician  bridge,  along  with  Sp.  Ltirtins  and 
T.  Uerminius  against  the  whole  Etruscan 
army  under  Poryena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behiud  them.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  finished,  Iloratins  Kent  back 
hit  two  companions.  As  soon  ns  the  bridge 
was  quite  destroyed,  he  plnnged  into  the 
stream  and  swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety 
amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  state 
raised  a  statue  to  his  honor,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitiuni,  and  allowed  him  bh  much 
land  as  be  could  plow  around  in  one  day. 

COCOSSATE8,  a  people  in  Aqtiitanla  in 
Gaul,  mentioned  along  with  the  Tarbelli. 

COCtLlUM  (i),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mysia, 
whose  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Xeuo- 
phon. 

COCTTUS  (-1),  a  river  in  Epirns,  a  tribnU- 
Tv  of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocytus  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  de- 
fscribed  as  a  river  in  the  lower  world. 

CODOMANNUS.    [Daeius.] 

CODRUS  (i).  (I)  Son  of  Melanthus,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  in- 
raded  Attica  ft-ora  Peloponnesus,  an  oracle 
declared  that  they  shonla  be  victorious  if  the 
life  of  the  Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus 
thereupon  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
country.  Be  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
in  disguise,  commenced  quarreling  with  the 
soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the  dispute.  When 
the  Dorians  discovered  the  death  of  the  Attic 
king,  they  returned  home.  Tradition  adds 
that,  as  no  one  was  thon.<?ht  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed such  a  patriotic  kin?,  the  kinglv  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus, 
was  appointed  archon  for  life  instead. — (2)  A 
Roman  poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil. 

COELA,  "the  Hollows  of  Enboea,"  the  W. 
coast  of  Enboea,  between  the  promontories 
Capharens  and  Chersonesns,  very  dangerous 
to  ships :  hero  a  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  was 
wrecked  B.O.4S0. 

COELEStRlA  (-ae:  i.  e.  Hollow  Si/Ha\  the 
name  given  to  the  great  valley  between  the 
two  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Libautis  and 
Anti-Li banuo).  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering 
upon  Phoenicia  on  the  W.  and  Palestine  on 
the  8.  In  the  wars  between  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Selencidae,  the  name  was  applied  to 


the  whole  of  the  8.  portion  of  Syria,  which 
became  subject  for  some  time  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt. 

COELIUS.    CCaklius.] 

COLCHIS  (-Idosor  idis),  aconntryof  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Buzine,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  B.  by  Iberia.  The 
land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and  its  river  Pharii*, 
are  famous  in  the  Greek  mythology.  [Aaoo- 
NAUTAK.]  It  was  a  very  fertile  country:  but 
it  was  most  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
linen,  on  account  of  which,  and  of  certain 
physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  suppot<ed 
the  Colchians  to  have  been  a  colony  f^om 
Egypt.  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  until  Mithrldates  Eupator  made  it 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Ponius.  After  the 
Mithridatic  war  ft  was  overrun  bv  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  did  not  subdue  it  till  the  time 
of  Trajan. 

COLIAS,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Attica,  20  stadia  8.  of  Phalernm,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodittj  (Venus),  where  some  of  the 
Ff  rnian  ships  were  cast  after  the  battle  of 
Salamls. 

COLLXTtA  (-ae),  a  Sabine  town  in  Latinm, 
near  the  rigiit  bank  of  the  Anio,  taken  by 
Tarquinins  JPriscus. 

COLLiTlNl^S,  U  TARQUINirS  (-i),  son 
of  Eirerins,  and  nephew  of  Tarquinins  Pris- 
cus,  derived  the  surname  of  CollalTnus  from 
the  town  Collatia,  of  which  his  father  had 
l>een  appointed  governor.  The  violence  t)f- 
fered  by  Sex.  Tarquinins  to  his  wife  Lucretia 
led  to  the  dethronement  <»f  Tarquinins  Su- 
perbus.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius  Brutus 
were  the  first  consuls;  but,  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated 
race  of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  resigned  his 
office,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  Lavmium. 

COLLYTUS  (-1),  a  demns  in  Attica,  included 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  It  was  the  de- 
mns of  Plato  and  the  residence  of  Timon  the 
misanthrope. 

C0I,5NAE,  a  small  town  in  the  Troad. 

COLOnIA  AGUIPPTNA,  or  AGRIPPl- 
NENSIS  {Cologne  on  the  Rhine),  originally 
the  chief  tiwn  of  the  Ubii,  and  callea  0/jjw- 
efiim,  or  Cicitan  ULnorum^  was  a  place  ot  small 
I  importance  till  a.i*.  &1,when  a  Roman  colony 
'  was  planted  in  the  town  bv  the  emperor 
Clandins,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina,  who  was  born  here,  and  from  whom  it 
derived  \\»  new  name,  ll  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  city,  and  was  the  capital  of 
Lower  Germany. 

COlONUS  (-i),  a  demus  of  Attica,  10  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  N  W.  of  Alheno, 
near  the  Academy ;  celebrated  for  a  temple 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  a  grove  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  the  tomb  of  Oedipus,  and  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sophocles,  who  describes  it  in 
his  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

COLOPIION  (-5niB),  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  abont  2  milej«  from 
the  coast,  between  Lebedns  and  Ephesns,  on 
the  river  Halesus,  which  was  famous  for  the 
coldness  of  its  water.  Its  harbor  was  called 
Notium.    Besides  claiming  to  be  the  birth- 
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place  of  Homer,  Colophon  waB  the  native  city 
of  MimnermuH,  Ilernieslauax,  and  Nicander. 
It  was  aleo  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  Apullo 
Clnrlas  in  ita  neighborhood.    [Clarub.] 

COLOSSAB  (-aram),  once  an  Important 
city  of  Great  Phryifia,  on  the  river  Lycua,  but 
ao  redaced  anbaequeutly  that  it  might  have 
been  forgotten  bat  for  tbe  epistle  written  to 
its  inhabiianta  by  the  apostle  Paul. 

COLtJMELLA  (-ae),  L.  J0NIUS  MODBRI- 
TU8  (-i),  A  native  of  Gade?,  in  Spain,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Seneca.  We  Inive  no  par- 
ticalara  of  his  life,  but  Home  appcHrs  to  have 
been  his  ordinary  reaidence.  He  wr«)te  a 
work  upon  affricultnre  {De  Re  litistica),  in  12 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  Hie  utyle  is  easy 
and  ornate. 

COLUMN  AE  HERCULIS.    [Aiiyla;  Cal- 

COMlNA  (-6rnm).  (1)  A  city  of  Pontus, 
npon  the  river  Iria,  celebrated  for  itj*  temple 
or  Artemis  Tanrica  (I)Iann),  the  foundatum 
of  which  tradition  ascribes  to  Orestes.  The 
high-priests  of  this  temple  took  rank  next 
after  the  kin*;,  and  their  domain  was  In- 
creased by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridallc  war. 
—  (2)  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  also  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Anemia  Taurica,  the  fonndii- 
tion  of  which  was  likewise  ascribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Orestes. 

COMBRSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  Macedo- 
nian district  of  Croasaea. 

COMlNlUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Samnium, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Sauiuite 
wars. 

COMMXgENB  (-eo),  the  N.B..raost  district 
of  Syria,  lylnj?  between  the  Taurus  and  tbe 
Euphrates.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  dyria,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  maintained 
its  independence  under  a  race  of  kiugs,  the 
family  of  the  Seleiicidae.  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
Bian. 

COMMtUS  (-1),  king  of  the  Atrebate?,  was 
advanced  to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  He  was 
sent  by  Caeii^ar  to  Britain,  but  he  was  ca^t 
into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  they  had  been  de  rented  by  Caesar. 
In  u.o.  5'i  he  Joined  the  other  Gauls  in  their 
great  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and  con- 
tinued in  arms  even  after  the  capture  of 
Alesia. 

COMMODUS,  L.  AtJRELlUS  (i),  a  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  13<M92,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Fanstioa,  was  born  at  Lannvium, 
161,  and  was  thus  scarcely  20  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire.  He  waa  an  unworthy 
son  of  a  noble  father.    Notwithstanding  the 

frcat  care  which  bin  father  had  bestowed  up(m 
is  educaticm,  he  turned  out  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  and  licentious  tyrants  that  ever 
disgraced  a  throne.  He  sought  to  gain  popu- 
lar applause  bv  fighting  with  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitneatre ;  and,  having  slain  im- 
nieuse  numbers  of  them,  demanded  worship 
for  himself  as  being  the  god  Hercules.  One 
of  his  concubines,  whom  he  had  determined 
to  put  to  death,  adminisiered  poison  to  him ; 
but,  as  the  poison  worked  slowly,  Narcisflus, 


a  celebrated  athlete,  waa  ordered  to  atnugle 
him,  Dec  81, 102. 

COMPSA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Hirplni,  in 
Samnium,  near  the  soaroes  of  the  Aufldus. 

COMUM  (-i;  Oomo),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch  of 
the  Lacus  Larins  (L.  di  Com-o).  It  was  orig- 
inally a  town  of  the  Insubrtan  Gauls,  and 
subseauently  a  Roman  colony.  It  waa  the 
birthplace  of  the  yonnger  Pliny. 

cOmCs  (-i),  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and 
Joy,  represented  as  a  winged  yonth,  occara 
only  in  the  later  times  of  antiquity. 

CONCOltDiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  goddess,  the 
personification  of  concord,  had  eeveral  tem- 
pies  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  was  built  by 
Camillus.  in  com- 
memoration of  the 
reconciliation  be- 
tween the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians, 
after  the  enactment 
of  the  Liciuian  rota- 
tions, 11.  u  367.  In 
this  temple  the  sen- 
ate freauently  met. 
Concordia  is  repre- 
sented on  coins  as  a 
matron,  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  cor- 
nucopia. 

CON  DRtTSI 
(-ornm),  a  German 
people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  tbe  dependents 
of  the  Treviri,  dwelt 
between  the  Ebu  ro- 
nes and  the  Treviri. 

conflCentes 

(-inm:   Cobleiitz)^  a 
tt)wn  in  Germanv,  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 
COnON  (-Onis),  a  distinguished  Athenian 
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general,  held  several  importaot  oni- 
niaiids  In  the  Peloponnesiao  wur.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  bv  Lysander 
at  Aegos  Pi)tanii  (B.a  40&),  Oodod,  who 
was  one  of  the  generals,  escaped  with  8 
ships,  and  took  refbge  with  Bvngoras  in 
Cypros,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  In  3M  he  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Pisander,  the  Spartan  general. 
offCnidas.— ;2)  Of  Samoe,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  lived  in 
the  time  of  tlie  Puilemies  Philadelphia 
and  Saergetes  (b.o.  283-2S2). 

CONSENTES  (-ium)  DII  (-«mm),  the 
12  Etruscan  gods  who  formed  the  conncil 
of  Jupiter,  consistlnflT  of  six  male  and  six 
female  divinities.  We  do  not  know  the 
Dames  of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Jano,  Minerva,  Summanus.  Vulcan, 
Satnm,  and  Mars  were  among  tnem. 

CONSENTIA  (-ne).  chief  town  of  the 
Bmttii  on  the  river  Cratbls;  here  Alaric 
died. 

CON8TANS  (-antis),  yonngest  of  the  3 
sons  of  Constnutine  the  Great  and  Fnus- 
ta,  received  after  his  fiither's  death  (a.i>.  887} 
Illyricum,  Italv,  and  Africn,  as  his  share  of 
the  empire.  After  snccesffuUy  resisting  his 
brother  Constantine,  who  was  slain  in  invad- 
ing his  territory  (B40),  Cou^tans  became  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  West.  His  weak  and  profli- 
gate character  rendered  him  an  oliject  of  con- 
tempt, and  be  was  slain  in  '660  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  usurper  Maonentius. 

CON8TANTINA,  the  city.    [CinxA.] 

CONSTANTINOPOLIS  (-is:   Oorutantino- 
pU)y  bailt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bykan- 
Tim  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  called  it 
after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire.    It  was  solemnly  con-  I 
secrated  a.d.  880.    It  was  built  over  7  hillfi, 
and  was  divided  into  14  regiones.    Its  ex- 
treme length  was  about  8  Roman  miles ;  and 
its  walls  included  eventually  a  circumference  ' 
of  13  or  14  Roman  miles.    It  contiiined  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East  till ; 
ita  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1403.  I 

CONST ANTINUS  (-i).  (1)  I.,  snmamed  ' 
"the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  a.p.  306-337, 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Conxtantius  Chlo- 
ms  and  Helena,  was  born  a.d.  272,  at  Nnis-  I 
BUS.  a  t«)wn  in  Upper  Moenia.  He  was  early  , 
trained  to  arms,  and  during  a  large  portion  I 
of  his  reltm  he  was  eniraged  in  wars.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  at  York  (SOG),  Constantine 
laid  claim  to  a  share  of  the  empire,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  macter  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps.  In  ."UJe  he  received  the  title 
Augustus.  He  was  engn«;ed  in  a  content  with 
Mnxentins,  who  had  iHm.^'ession  of  Italv,  and 
defeated  him  at  the  village  of  Saxa  Rubra, 
near  Rome,  Oct.  27,  312.  Maxentins  tried  to 
escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome, 
but  perished  in  the  river.  It  was  in  this  cam- 
paign that  Constantine  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianitv.  On  his  march  to 
Rome,  either  at  Antnu  in  GanI,  or  near  An- 
demach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  In  the  sky  a  luminous  cross  with 
the  inscription,  Bt  this  Comoukb  ;  and  on  the 


CotuUntla*  aad  FMuto. 

night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle  with 
Maxentiutt,  a  vision  is  said  to  have  aopeared 
to  CouMiantine  in  his  sleep,  bidding  nim  in- 
scribe the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sa- 
cred monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
tale  of  the  croas  seems  U*  have  grown  oat  of 
that  of  the  vision,  and  even  the  latter  is  not 
entitled  to  credit.  It  was  Constantine*s  In- 
tere»<t  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  numeroos 
Christian  subjects  in  his  struggle  with  his  li- 
vuls;  and  ii  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity. 
After  the  death  of  Maxentins,  Constantine 
was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Licinina,  who 
had  obtained  posnession  of  the  whole  of  the 
East;  the  firugL'le  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Liciniut*,  so  that  Constantine  was 
now  sole  manter  of  the  empire.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Uyzantium,  which  he 
called  after  him^elf  Constantinople,  and  sol- 
emnly dedicated  it,  .'i:iO.  Constantine  reigned 
in  peace  the  re>t  of  his  life.  He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptised  shortly  before  bis  death 
by  Ensebius.  His  three  sons  —  Conrlantiue, 
Con:>ianiins,  and  ('onstans— succeeded  him  in 
the  empire.— (2)  II.,  Roman  emperor, 337-340, 
eldect  of  the  three  Si)n8  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  by  Fnnt»ta,  received  Gaul,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  i)art  of  Africa  at  his  father's  death. 
Di^sati>(ie(l  with  his  share  of  the  empire,  he 
m;ide  war  upon  his  younger  brother,  Con- 
sians,  who  governed  Italy,  out  was  defeated 
and  slain  i.ear  Aquileia. 

CONSTANTIUS  (-i).  (1)  I.,  sumamed 
Cni.oKCB,  "the  pale,**  Roman  emperor,  a.o. 
SOfl-306.  He  wrt.1  one  of  the  two  Caesars  ap- 
pointed by  Maximian  and  Diocletian  in  292, 
and  received  the  government  of  Britain,  Ganl, 
and  Spain,  wiih  Trevirl  (7Wr«)  as  his  re>«i- 
dence.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  in  300,  Constantins  and  Gole- 
rius  became  the  Augusti.  Constantins  died 
15  mouths  afterwards  (July,  306)  at  Eboracuni 
(York)  in  Britain,  on  an  expedition  agait>st 
the  Picts;  his  son  Constantine,  afterwards 
the  Great,  succeeded  him  in  his  share  of  the 
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guvernment.  —  (Si)  II.,  Roman  emperor,  887- 
Sl,  third  SOD  of  CoiiBtaniiue  ihe  Great  by  his  * 
eecond  wife  Faasta.    He  was  succeeded  by  ' 
Jnliau.  — (3)  III.,  emperor  of  the  West  (a.i>.  | 
481),  a  d<^til1p:a(she(l  general  of  Honoriue, 
who  declared  him  Augustus  in  481,  but  be 
died  in  the  7th  month  of  his  rei^.  | 

CONSUS  (-i),  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  ' 
who  WHS  identified  in  later  times  with  Nep-  , 
tune.    Hence  Livy  calls  him  Neptuuuh  Kques- 
trls.    He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  giA 
of  secret  deliberations,  but  he  was  most  prob- 
ably a  god  of  the  lower  world. 

CONTREBiA  (-ae),  oue  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Celtiberi,  iu  Hispania  Tarniconeusls, 
S.E.  of  S}irao;o8i'a. 

CON VB NAB  (-urum),  a  people  In  Aqnita- 
nia,  near  the  Pyrenees,  ana  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oarumna ;  a  mixed  race,  which  had  served 
nnder  Sertorins,  and  were  settled  iu  Aquila- 
nla  by  Pompey. 

COPAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  place. 

COpXIS  (-Idos),  a  large  lake  In  Boeotia, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Cephisu^,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  are  emptied  iuto  the  Buboean 
sea  by  several  subterraneous  canals*,  called  i 
Kaiaiothra  bv  the  modem  Greekn.  It  wa» 
originally  called  Ckpuisis,  under  which  name 
it  occurs  iu  Homer.  In  the  summer  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry,  and  becomes 
a  green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are  pastured. 
Its  eels  were  much  prized  in  antiquity,  and 
they  retain  their  celebrity  in  moderu  times. 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  {Cahul),  the  only 
grand  tributary  river  which  fl*»ws  into  the  In- 
dus from  the  W.  It  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween India  and  Ariana. 

COPl'OS  (-1),  a  cit  V  of  the  ThebaTs  or  Up- 
per Esrvpr,  lay  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile, 
some  distance  below  Thebe:*.  Under  the  Ptol- 
emies it  occupied  an  important  commercial 
position. 

CORA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Latlnm,  in 
tbe  Vdlscian  mountains,  S.E.  of  Velitrae. 

COrACESIUM  (-1),  a  very  strong  city  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of  Paniphylia, 
standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and  possessing  a 
good  harbor. 

CORASSIAB  (-firam),  a  group  of  small  Inl- 
ands in  the  Icnrian  nea,  S.W.  of  Icaria.  They 
must  not  be  confonuded,  as  they  often  are, 
with  the  islands  CoicsKar  or  CobsTak,  off  the 
Ionian  coast,  and  opposite  the  promontory 
Ampelos,  in  Samos. 

cORAX  (-actis),  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  flour- 
ished about  B.0  407,  and  wrote  the  earliest 
work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric 

CORBtJLO  (-«nis),  Cn.  DOmItIUS  (-1),  a 
general  who  distinguished  himKelf  by  bis 
campaiirns  against  the  Pnrthians  in  the  reigns 
of  Claudius  and  Nero.  To  avoid  death,  by  tbe 
orders  of  Nero,  he  committed  suicide. 

CORCTRA  (-ae:  Oot/k),  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  off  (he  coast  of  Epinis.  about  8S 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  uuequal  breadth. 
The  ancients  regarded  it  as  the  Homeric 
SoHEBiA,  where  the  eea-loving  Phaeclaus 


dwelt,  governed  by  their  king  Alcinons. 
About  1I.O.  700  it  was  colonized  by  the  Corin- 
thians, aud  soon  became  rich  and  powerful 
by  its  extensive  commerce.  Tbe  fucrensing 
prosperity  of  Corcyra  led  to  a  rivalship  with 
Corinth  ;  aud  about  b.o.  664  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  fleets,  which  is  memora- 
ble as  tbe  most  ancient  sea-fight  on  record. 
At  a  later  period  Corcyra  became  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  431.  Short- 
ly afterwards  her  power  declined  in  cnu>e- 
queuce  of  civil  dihsensions;  aud  at  last  it  l.e- 
CHuie  subject  to  the  Romans,  with  the  rest  <>f 
Greece.  Corfu  is  at  present  one  of  the  7  Ii»- 
ninu  islands  under  the  protection  of  Gieat 
Britain,  and  the  seat  of  government. 

CORDCBA  (-ae:  Cordora),  one  of  the  lar- 
gest cities  in  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baeil- 
cn,  on  the  rit;ht  bank  of  B:ielis;  uinde  a  Ro- 
man colony  u.a  1&8;  birthplace  of  the  two 
S^necas  and  of  Luc^m. 

COItDOENE.      [GORPTKKK.] 

CORE  (-€s),  tbe  Maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Per^ephoue  (Proserpine)  is  ofleu  called.  [Peb- 

SBPUONK.] 

CORESSUS  (-i),  a  lofty  mountain  In  Ionia, 
40  stadia  from  Ephesus,  with  a  place  of  the 
same  name  at  its  foot. 

CORFINIUM  (-1),  chief  town  of  the  Pellgni 
in  Samnium,  strongly  fortifled,  aud  memora- 
ble as  the  place  which  the  Italians  in  the  So- 
cial war  destined  to  be  the  new  capital  of 
Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account  it 
was  called  Italica. 

CORINNA  (-ae),  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tana- 
gra,  in  Boeotia,  flourished  ab<mt  B.a  490,  aud 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  whom  she  is 
said  to  have  instructed,  aud  over  whom  she 
gained  a  victory  at  the  public  games  ai  Thebes. 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS,  often  called 
simply  the  ISTHMUS,  lay  between  the  Corin- 
thian aud  Saronic  gulfs,  and  connected  the 
Peloponnenus  with  the  mainland,  or  Hellas 
proper.  In  its  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia, 
or  6  Roman  miles  across :  here  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  the  Isthmian 
•rames  were  celebrated.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  namely,  by  Demeirius  Poliorceies, 
Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

CORINTHIACUS  SINUS  {O.  t^f  Levanto), 
the  gulf  between  the  N.  of  Greece  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus*. In  enrly  times  it  was  called  the 
Cryssaeau  gulf,  aud  its  eastern  part  the  Alcy- 
onian  t»ea. 

CORINTHUS  (-1),  called  In  Homer  BrevBA, 
a  city  on  the  above-mentioned  Isthmus.  Its 
territory,  culled  Corinthia,  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  Isthmus,  with  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  N.  and  8. 
the  country  Is  monntainous;  but  in  the  cen- 
tre it  Is  a  plain,  with  a  solitary  and  steep 
nionutaln  rising  from  it,  the  Aoroooriktucs, 
1900  feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth.  The  city  itself  was  built  on 
the  N.  side  of  this  mountain.  It  bad  8  har- 
bors—Cbnohreak  on  the  B.  or  Saronic  gnlf, 
and  Lkorakum  on  the  W.  or  Cryssaean  gulf. 
Its  favorable  position,  between  two  seas, 
raised  Corinth  in  very  early  timea  to  great 
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commerclMl  prosperity,  and  made  it  the  em- 
porlam  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were 
bnilt;  and  the  rtrst  sea-fight  on  record  was 
between  the  Corinthians  and  their  colonist?, 
the  Corcyraeano.  Its  greatness  at  an  early 
period  is  attested  by  nnmenms  colonies  — 
Arohracia,  Corcyra,  ApoIIonia,  Potiduea,  etc. 
Its  commerce  bfou^rht  great  wealth  to  its  In- 
habltanta;  but  with  their  wealth,  they  be- 


cnme  Inxarion:*  and  llcentions.  Thns  the 
worship  of  Aphrodltd  (Venns)  prevailed  in 
this  city.  It  was  uiken  and  destroyed  in  b.o. 
146  by  L.Mnmmitis,  the  Roman  consnl,  who 
treated  it  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
For  a  centnry  it  lay  in  rnin? :  but  in  46  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled  it  with  a  col- 
ony of  vei  erans  and  descenaan te  of  freed  men. 
CORIOLANUS  (-i),  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
moat  beaatifal  of  the  early  Roman  lesenda 
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HiB  ori^oal  name  was  C.  or  On.  Uareiun^  and 
he  received  the  euriiame  Coriolauas  nrom  the 
heroism  be  displayed  at  the  capture  of  the 
VolsciaD  town  of  CoriolL  His  haughty  bear- 
ing towards  the  commons  excited  their  fear 
and  dislike,  and  be  was  Impeached  and  con- 
demned to  exile,  b.o.  491.  He  took  refh^e 
amon^  the  Volscians,  and  proml&ed  to  assist 
them  in  war  against  the  Romans.  Attius 
Tullins,  the  king  of  the  Volscians,  appointed 
Coriolanus  general  of  the  Volscian  army. 
Coriolanus  look  many  towns,  and  advanced 
nnresii^ted  till  he  came  to  the  CInilian  dike 
close  to  Rome,  4S9.  Here  he  encamped,  and 
the  Romans  In  alarm  sent  to  him  embassy 
after  embassy,  consisting  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  state.  But  he  would  lis- 
ten to  none  of  them.  At  length  the  noblest 
matrons  of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  Volumnla  his  wife, 
with  his  two  little  children,  came  to  his  tent. 
His  mother's  reproaches,  and  the  tears  of  his 
wife  and  tlie  other  matrons,  bent  bis  purpose. 
He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in  exile 
among  the  Volscians  till  his  death ;  though 
other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed  by 
the  Volscians  on  bis  return  to  their  country. 

COmOlI  (-drum),  a  town  in  Latinra,  capi- 
tal of  the  Volsci,  from  the  capture  of  which, 
in  K.0. 498,  C.  Marcius  obtained  the  surname 
of  Coriolanus. 

CORMASA  (-ae),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Mau- 

CORNELlA  (-ae).  a)  Dnuehter  of  P.  Scipio 
Aft'icanus  the  elder,  wife  of  Ti.  Serapronlus 
Gracchus,  and  motner  of  the  two  tribunes 
Tiberius  and  Caius.  She  was  virtuous  and 
accomplished,  and  superintended  with  the 
greatest  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom 
she  survived.  She  was  almost  idolii&ea  by  the 
people,  who  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
Inscription,  Cobnklia,  Motukb  of  tuk  Gbao- 
ouL— (2)  Daughter  of  L.Clnnn,  wife  ofCaetfar 
the  dictator.— (3)  Daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
married  first  to  P.  Crassns,  eon  of  the  trium- 
vir; afterwards  to  Pompcy  the  Great,  by 
whom  she  was  tenderly  loved.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salla,  and  saw  him  murdered.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  Caesar 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved 
on  his  Alban  estate. 
CORNELIA  0RE8TILLA.  [OaKSTrLLA.] 
CORNELIA  GENS,  the  most  dtsUngnished 
of  all  the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  fami- 
lies belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  patrician 
families  are:  Cethbous,  Cinna,  Cossns,  Do- 
LAitKi.LA,  Lrntdlus,  SoiPio,  sud  SuLi.A.  The 
names  of  the  plebeian  families  are  Baxuus 
and  Gai-i.ds. 
CORNELTUS  NEPOS.  [Nicpofl.] 
CORNlCt^LUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Latium  In 
the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  celebrated  ns  the 
residence  of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tullins. 

COROEBUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Phrvginn,  son  of 
Mygdon,  loved  OnKsandrn,  and  (ijr  that  reason 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans. — (2)  An 
Elean,  who  gained  the  victory  in  the  stadium 


at  the  Olympic  games,  n.a  776;  IVom  this 
time  the  Olympiads  begin  to  be  reckoned. 

COROnE  (-es),  a  town  in  Messenia  on  the 

W.  side  of  the  Messeuian  gulf,  founded  B.a 

'  871  by  the  Messenians  after  their  return  to 

I  their  native  country,  with  the  assistance  of 

the  The  bans. 

COkDnEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  aW. 
of  the  lake  Copals,  and  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  League. 

cOrONIS  (-idis^.  (1)  Daughter  of  Phle- 
gya^,  and  mother  uy  AnoUo  of  Aesculapius, 
who  is  hence  called  Coroutdes.  [Absccla- 
PICS.]— (2)  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  (Minerva) 
into  a  crow,  when  pursued  by  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune). 

CORSICA  (-ae),  called  CYRNUS  by  the 
Greeks,  a  mountaiuous  ibland  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, N.  of  Sardinia.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island ;  but 
the  noney  had  a  bitter  taste  from  the  yew- 
trees  with  which  the  island  abounded.  The 
Inhabitants  were  addicted  to  robbery,  and 
paid  little  attention  to  agriculture.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  aupear  to  have  been  Ibe- 
rians ;  but  in  early  times  Ligurians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, Carthageuians,  and  eveu  Greeks  [Alb- 
bia],  settled  in  the  Island.  It  was  subject  to 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  conimencement  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  but  so<m  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  subse- 
queutly  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Sardinia. 

CORSOTB  (-es),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Euphrates,  which  Xenopbon  found  al- 
ready deserted. 

CORTDNA  (-ae),  one  of  the  18  cities  of. 
Btruria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  Is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Cbry- 
«Aw,  from  its  reputed  ftmnder  Corythus,  who 
is  represented  as  the  father  of  Dardanus.  It 
was  au  important  place  when  possessed  by  the 
Et  ruscansland  also  previously  when  possess- 
ed by  the  Pela!«gians,  as  is  attested  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgic  walls,  which  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  Italy.  Under 
the  Romans  it  sank  into  insignificance. 

CORUNClNlUS  (-1),  TL,  consul  b.o.  880, 
with  P.Valerius  Laevinus,  was  the  first  ple- 
l)eian  who  wos  created  Poutifex  Maximus, 
and  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regu- 
lar instruction  in  law. 

CORVINUS  MESSlLA.    [Mbssala  ] 

CORVUS,  M.  VALERIUS  (-i),  one  of  the 
most  illnstrious  men  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome.  He  obtained  the  surname  of  Corfnis, 
or  **  Raven,"  berauFe,  when  serving  as  mili- 
tary tribune  nnder  Camillus,  n.a  349,  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  a  gif^antic  Gaul  to 
single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  con- 
flict by  a  raven  which  settled  upon  his  hel- 
met, and  flew  In  the  face  of  the  barbarian. 
He  was  six  times  consul,  and  twice  dictator, 
and  by  his  military  abilities  rendered  the 
most  memorable  nervices  to  his  country.  He 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  Is  firequent- 
ly  referred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a 
memorable  example  of  the  fkvors  of  fortnuft 
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COrTBANTES  (-inm),  priesta  of  Cybele, 
or  Uhea,  in  Phrygia,  who  celebrated  ber  wor- 
ship with  entbusittKtlc  dftucee,  to  the  eoiiud 
of  the  dram  aud  the  cymbal.  They  are  often 
iden lined  with  the  Cnretea  and  the  Idaenn 
Dactyli,  and  thtis  are  eaid  to  have  been  the 
Bunies  of  Zeus  (Jai>iter)  in  Crete. 

CORYCIA  (-ac),  a  nymph,  who  became  by 
ApoHo  the  mother  of  Lycorua  or  Lycoreus, 
and  from  whom  the  Coryciau  cave  un  Mount 
Pamaasua  was  believed' to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  poets  C&ryc\de»  Ntfmphae. 

CORtCUS  (-i).  (1)  A  high,  rocky  hill  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  forming  iha  S.W.  promon- 
tonr  of  the  Erythraean  peiiinHiiia.— (2)  A  city 
of  Pamphylla,  near  Phaselis  and  Mount  Olym- 
pus.—(3)  A  city  in  Citicia  Anpera,  with  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  grotto  in  the  mountaiuti,  called 
the  Ciirj'ciftu  Cave,  celebrated  by  the  poeis, 
and  also  famous  for  its  saffron.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  1W»  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  from  Cory- 
ca^  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

CORtPHASlUM  (-i),  a  promontory  in  Mes- 
senia,  iuclosiu};  the  harbor  of  Pylos  on  the  N., 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  npon  It. 

CORTTHUS  (^),  an  Italian  hero,  son  of  Ju- 
piter, hosbaud  of  Blectra,  aud  father  of  Dar- 
dauns.  Is  said  to  have  founded  Corylhus,  afU 
erwards  called  Cortona. 

COS,  COOS,  COCS  (C6I;  JTw,  Stance),  one 
of  the  ihlands  called  Sporadex,  lay  off  the 
coast  of  CaHft,  at  the  month  of  the  Ceramic 
gulf,  opposite  to  Ualicanisfsus.  It  was  col- 
onized by  Aeolians,  hot  became  a  member  of 
the  Dorian  confederacv.  Near  Its  chief  city, 
Cos,  stood  the  Asclepfenm,  or  temple  of  As- 
clepins,  to  whom  the  island  was  sacred.  Its 
chief  productions  were  wine,  ointments,  and 
the  li^hi,  transparent  dresses  called  "Cose 
▼cstCH."  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physi- 
cian Hippocrates,  of  the  p«)et  Philetas,  and 
of  the  pii inter  Apelles,  whose  picture  of 
Apfaroditt*  (Venus)  Auudyomeue  adorned  the 
Asclepicnm. 


COSA  C-ae)  or  C5SAE  (amm).  (1)  (Anm- 
dimia\  an  ancient  city  of  Kiruria  near  the  pea, 
with  a  good  harbor  called  Hercitb'a  I^nrlvn^ 
and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii  one  of  the  12  Btnis- 


can  cities.— (2)  A  town  in  Lncania  near  Tha« 
rii. 

COSSAEA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  confines 
of  Media  and  Persia,  inhabited  by  a  rude, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  Cossaei,  whom 
the  Pereian  kings  never  subdued.  They  were 
conquered  by  Alexander  (B.a  38B,  8i4),  but 
after  his  death  they  soon  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. 

COvSSUS,  CORNELIUS  (-1),  the  name  of 
several  illustrious  Romans  in  the  earlv  hii«tf>ry 
of  the  republic.  Of  theFo  the  nnist  celebrated 
was  Ser.  CornelluH  Cohsns,  conr^ul  b.o.  4"8, 
who  killed  Lar  ToluntniuH,  the  king  of  the 
Veil,  in  single  combat,  and  dedicated  his 
spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretiins— the 
second  of  the  three  inettances  in  which  the 
spolia  opima  were  won. 

COSTRA  or  C08STRA  {PanUlaria\  a  small 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Malta. 

COtISO  (-dnis\  a  king  of  the  Dacians,  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Angnstns  by  Leniulns. 

COTTA  (-lie),  AURELlUS  (-1).  (1)  C,  c«m- 
snl  M.C.  75  with  L.  Ocuivius,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguii'hed  orators  of  his  time,  and  is 
introduced  Dy  Cicero  an  one  of  the  sj>enker8 
in  the  De  Oratnre  and  the  De  Satnra  Veorttm. 
— (2^  Ii.,  praetor  in  70,  when  he  carried  the 
celebrated  law  {lex  Anrelia  judidaria)  which 
intrusted  the  Judicla  to  the  senators,  equites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii. 

COTTA,  L.  ArRUNCULElUS  (-1),  one  of 
Caesar's  legates  in  Oaul,  perished  along  with 
Sabinus  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by 
Ambiorix,  B.a  M.    [Amdiorix.] 

COTTlUS  (-1).  king  of  several  Llgurian 
tribes  in  the  Cotlian  Alp)«,  which  derived  their 
name  from  him.  [Ai.i-ks.]  He  Fubmilted  to 
Angustus,  who  granted  him  the  poverel«rnly 
o%'er  12  of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Prae- 
fectus.  Cottius  therenpon  made  roads  over 
the  Alps,  and  erected  (i».o.S)  at  Segusio  {Huza) 
a  triumphal  arch  in  honor  of  Augustus,  ex- 
tant at  the  pre!«ent  day.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  npon  whom  Claudius 
conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death  his 
kinirdom  was  made  a  Roman  province  by 
Nero. 

COTTUS  (-!),  a  giant  with  100  hands,  son 
of  Urannt*  (Heaven)  and  Onea  (Earth). 

COtYORA  (-orum),  a  colony  of  Si  nope,  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  the  10,000  Greeks  embarked 
for  SInope. 

COTYS  (-f*s  or  fU)  or  COTYTTO  (-r.s),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Coti.t- 
tia,  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele, 
and  was  celebrated  with  licen turns  revelry. 
In  later  times  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  Ilcr  worbhipers  were 
called  Baptapy  from  the  purifications  which 
were  connected  with  her  rites. 

COTYS  (->6s  or  yis),  the  name  of  several 
kintrs  of  1  brace.  Ovid,  during  his  exile  at 
Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle  to  one  of  those 
kinirs. 

CRiGUS  (-1),  a  mountain  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus  to 
the  W.,  and  forming  at  its  extremity  the  S.  W. 
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promontory  of  Lycla.  At  lt«  foot  wa§  a  town 
of  the  KHnie  iiaine,  on  the  Ben-shore,  be- 
tween Pvrtua  and  Patara.  Parallel  to  it,  N. 
of  the  river  Glaacas,  was  the  chain  of  Anii- 
craf^us. 

CRANlfi  (-es),  the  island  to  which  Paris 
flrnt  carried  Helen  fk'om  Peloponueaus.  Its 
locality  Is  uncertain. 

CRANAUS  (-i),  king  of  Attica,  the  son-in- 
law  and  i*acces9or  of  Cecrops. 

CRANtI  or  -XUM,  a  town  of  Cephallenla  on 
the  S.  coaitt 

CRANTOR  (-dris).  (1)  The  armor-bearer 
of  Peleas.  slain  b?  the  Centaur  Demoleon. — 
(2)  of  Soil  in  Cilicia,  an  Academic  philoso- 
pher, studied  nt  Athene  nnder  Xeuncrates  and 
rolemo,  and  flonri»(hed  B.a  300.  lie  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on  moral  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  are  h)st.  Cicero  commends 
him  as  a  writer,  and  made  gieni  use  of  his 
work  On  Grief,  In  the  3d  botik  of  his  Tuscu- 
lan  DisputHtluns,  and  in  the  Con«/>{afto,  which 
he  composed  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullla. 

CRASSUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  dii^tlnguished 
family  In  the  Gens  Lirinla,  the  most  distin- 
guished per»«)n»  in  which  were— (1)  L.  Lioin- 
it'8  Cbassds,  the  onitor,  who  was  cont^ul,  h.o. 
96,  censor  in  92.  and  died  in  91.  As  an  orator 
be  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
treatise  De  Oratore  Cicero  introdnces  him  as 
one  of  the  speakeni,  and  he  is  understood  to 
express  Cicero's  own  sentiments.— (2)  M.  Li- 
oiNius  Ckasbus,  curnamed  Divks.  HIk  father, 
who  w&<  consul  n.o.  97  and  censor  in  89,  took 
))art  with  Snlla  in  the  civil  wnr,  and  pnt  an 
end  to  his  own  life  when  Mariu^)  and  Cinna 
returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  Young 
Crassus  fought  with  Sulla  again«(t  the  Marian 
party,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  was  re- 
waraed  by  donations  of  conflxcated  property. 
His  ruling  pa^siim  was  the  love  of  money ; 
and,  thai  he  might  add  to  his  wealth,  he  left 
DO  stone  unturned.  Ue  boui^ht  multitudes 
of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  increas^e  their  value, 
had  them  instructed  in  lucrative  arts.  He 
worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  fNrms,  and 
built  hout«e8,  which  ho  let  at  high  rent«.  In 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  ngnlnst  Sparucus  and  the  gladia- 
tors;  he  defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain 
in  the  battle,  and  he  was  honored  with  an 
ovation.  In  70  he  was  consul  with  Pompey, 
and  enteriained  the  popiilnce  most  sumptu- 
ously at  a  banquet  of  Uum  tables.  A  Jeal- 
ousy spranf^  up  between  Pom|»€!^  and  Crassu$s 
which  was  reconciled  by  Ctiesar,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  8o-calle(f  Triumvirate  in  60. 
In  6ft  he  was  consul  with  Pompey  a^^ain,  and 
received  the  pnnMiice  of  Syria,  where  he 
hoi)ed  to  add  greatly  to  his  wealth.  .He  was 
defeated  by  the  Parthians  in  the  plains  of 
MeHopotamia  near  Carrhae,  the  Ilaran  of 
Scripture.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  slain 
at  an  interview  with  the  Parthian  general. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Oroncs,  who 
caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured  into  the 
mouth  of  hij<  fallen  enemy,  saying,  "Sate  thy- 
self now  with  that  metal  of  which  in  life  thou 
wcrt  so  greedy."    His  sou,  who  was  Caesar's 


legate  In  Gaul  fh>m  68  to  SIK,  was  slain  at  the 
same  time. 

CRiTfiRUS  (-1).  (1)  A  distinguished  gen- 
eral of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death 
(b.o.  323)  he  received,  in  common  with  An- 
tipater,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  He  fell  in  a  battle  against  fiumenes. 
in  331.— (2)  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended 
the  family  of  Atticns ;  mentioned  also  bj 
Horace. 

CRATES  Htis).  (1)  A  celebrated  AthenU 
an  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  begran  to  flourish 
II.0. 449.— (2)  Of  Thebes,  a  pupil  of  the  Cynic 
Dioffenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  i'vnic  philosophers,  flourished  about 
380.  —  (3)  Of  Mai  I  us  in  Cilida,  a  celebrated 
grammarian,  founded  the  school  of  grammar 
at  Pergamus,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Homeric  poems,  In  opposition  to  Aristar- 
chus. 

CRiTHIS  (-Is  or  Wis).  (1)  A  river  in 
Achaia,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Aegae.— (2) 
A  river  in  Lower  Italy,  forming  the  boundary 
on  the  E.  between  Lucania  and  Brntiii,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Sybaris.  Ita  waters 
were  fabled  to  dye  the  hair  blonde. 

CRATINUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  theAthenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  bom 
D.a  &n ;  began  to  exhibit  in  464,  when  he  was 
I  05  years  of  age ;  and  died  in  4^8,  at  the  age 
of  97.  He  gave  the  old  comedy  its  peculiar 
I  character,  and  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live 
to  see  ita  decline.  He  Is  frequently  attacked 
by  Aristophanes,  who  char^jes  him  with  ha- 
bitual intemperance,  an  accui^aiion  which  waa 
admitted  by  Cratinus  bimselH 

CRATIPPUS  (-1),  a  Peripatetic  pbilosonher 
of  Mytilene,  accompanied  Pompey  in  his  night 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  ii.a  48.  He  aft- 
er>vard8  settled  at  Athens,  where  young  M. 
Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  44. 

CRBMfiRA  (-ae),  a  small  river  In  Etrnria, 
which  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome: 
mcmomble  for  the  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

CRfiMnNA  (-ae:  CratunuDt  a  Roman  colo- 
ny In  the  N.  of  Italy,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua  and  the  Po,  was  founded,  together 
with  Placentin,  B.a  219,  as  aproiecticm  against 
the  Gauls  and  HannibaPs  invading  army.     It 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  iinnortance; 
but,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Vitelliue,  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Vespa- 
sian, A.i>.69. 
CRfiMONIS  JUGUM.    [Alpto.] 
CR£0N  (-ontis).  (1)  King  of  Corinth,  whose 
daughter,  Glance  or  Creusa,  married  Jason. 
Medva,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Glance  a  garment 
:  which  burned  her  to  death  when  she  pnt  it 
:  on ;  the  palace  took  Are,  and  Creon  perished 
in  the  flames.  — (2)  Sou  of  Menoecns,  and 
brother  of  Jocaste,  the  wife  of  Laiua.    After 
the  death  of  Laius,  Creon  governed  Thebes 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  surrendered  the 
kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  thtf 
country  from  the  Sphinx.    [0ei>ipc8.]    After 
I  the  death  of  Eteocles  and  Polynlces,  the  sons 
I  of  Oedipu!*,  he  again  assnmed  the  reins  of 

government  at  Tliebes.   His  cruelty  in  forbid- 
Ing  burial  to  the  corpse  of  Polynices,  and 
I  his  sentencing  Autigone  to  death  for  dia- 
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obeying  hia  orders,  occasioned  the  death  of 
his  own  aon  Haemon.    For  details,  see  Am- 

TIOONB. 

CRllOPHtLUS  (-0,  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poetH,  said  to  have  been  the 
friend  or  son-in-law  of  Homer. 

CRBSPHONTES  (-Is),  an  Heraclid,  son  of 
Aristomachns,  aud  one  of  the  c«)nquen>r8  of 
Peloponnesus,  obtained  Messeuia  for  his 
share.  During  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nianj«,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain.  A 
third  son,  Aepyins,  avenged  his  death.    [Ax- 

PTTUS.] 

CRESTOnIA  (-ae),  a  district  in  Macedonia 
between  the  Axins  and  Strymon,  near  Mount 
Cerciue,  inhabited  by  the  Crestonaei,  a  Thra- 
cian  people;  their  chief  town  was  Crestun  or 
CreslOne,  fonuded  by  the  Pelai»gian8. 

CRBTA  (-ae :  Candia),  one  of  the  largest 
Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  about  160 
miles  in  length,  and  from  35  to  6  miles  in 
breadth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
and  salubrity,  and  was  inbnbited  at  an  early 
period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized  popnla- 
tion.  Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities : 
and  before  the  Trojan  war  myihol«>gy  U)ld  of 
a  king  Mimob,  who  resided  at  Crossus,  and 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  He 
is  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a  navy, 
with  which  he  supprei*8ed  piracy  in  the  Ae- 
gaean.  Cuospus,  Gi>rtyna,  and  Cydonla  were 
the  moflt  important  cities.  In  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians,  who 
settled  in  Crete  abont  flO  years  after  the  Do- 
rian conquest  of  Peloponnesns,  and  intro- 
doced  into  the  island  ihe  social  nnd  political 
institutions  of  the  Dorlnns.  Subsequently 
Di>rlc  customs  disappeared,  and  great  degen- 
eracy in  morals  prevailed.  The  apoKtIe  Paul, 
quoting  the  Cretan  poet  Epi men  ides,  de- 
scribes them  as  ''always  liars,  evil  beasts, 
plow  bellies."  The  Cretans  were  celebrated 
as  archers,  and  frequently  served  ae  merce- 
naries in  the  armies  of  other  nations.  The 
island  was  conquered  by  Q^  Mctellns,  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  Creti- 
cua  (b.  a  68-414)),  ana  it  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (-^os),  aon  of  Mi- 
nos by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Al- 
themenea. 

CRETHEUS  (-5oe  or*i),  son  of  Aeolns  and 
Bnarete,  wife  of  Tyro,  aud  father  of  Aeson, 
Pherea,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte:  be  was 
the  founder  of  lolcos. 

CRfitTSA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Erechtheus 
and  Prazithea.  wife  of  Xnthns,  and  mother 
of  Achaene  and  Ion.— (2)  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of 
Ascahiua.  She  perished  on  the  night  of  the 
capture  of  Troy,  having  been  separated  from 
her  husband  in  the  confnsion.— (3)  Daughter 
0f  Creon,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance 
of  Medea.    [Cbro:v,  No.  1.  ] 

CRIMISUS  or  CRIMISSUS,  a  river  In  the 
W.  of  Sicily  falling  into  the  Hypsa ;  on  its 
banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
B.0.839. 

CRISSA  or  CRISA,  and  CIRRHA  (-ae), 


towns  In  Phocia,  regarded  by  some  writera  aa 
the  same  place :  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Crissa  was  a  town  inland  S.  W.  of  Delphi, 
and  that  Cirrha  was  its  port  in  the  Crissaean 
gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  levied 
contributions  upim  the  pilgrims  frequenting 
the  Delphic  oracle,  in  cons^equence  of  which 
the  Amphictyons  declared  war  against  them, 
n.o.  605,  and  eventually  destroyedthem.  This 
territory,  the  rich  Crissaean  plain,  was  de- 
clared sacred  to  the  I>elphic  ?od,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated.  The  cnllivatitm  of 
this  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphit<t<a  led 
to  the  Sacred  war,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictvons,  33.S.  Cri»sa  re- 
mained in  ruins,  bni  Cirrha  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  became  the  harbor  of  Delphi. 

CRiTlXS  (-ae),  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  one  of 
the  30  lyrantB  established  at  Athens  by  the 
Spartan^  b.u.  404,  was  CDUSpicuouH  above  all 
his  colleagues  for  rapacity  and  cnielty. 

CRiTOLiUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Phaselis  in  Lycla, 
succeeded  Aristou  at  Athens  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school.  In  b.o.  166  be  waa 
sent  by  the  Athenians  as  embassador  to  Rome 
with  Carneades  and  Diogenes.  [Cabnkades.] 
—(2)  General  of  the  Achaean  League,  147,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  bitter  enmity  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  defeated  by  Melellus,  and  waa 
never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 

CRItON  (-onis).  a  rich  citizen  of  Athena, 
and  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates. 

CROCUS  (-1),  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax, 
wa!<  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffnm  plant. 
CROESUS  (-1),  last  king  of  Lydia,  aon  of 
Alyattes,  reigned  a.o.  660-646.  He  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Aegaean  and  the 
river  Halys,  and  made  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor tributary  to  him.  The  fame  of  his  power 
and  wealth  drew  to  his  coari  at  Sardis  all  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among  them  Solon, 
whose  interview  with  the  king  was  celebrated 
in  antiqnity.  In  reply  to  the  question,  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  l)e 
deemed  nappy  till  he  had  finished  his  life  in 
a  happy  way.  In  a  war  with  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  the  army  of  Croesus  was  defeated, 
and  his  capital,  Sardis,  was  taken.  Croesus 
waa  condemned  by  the  conqueror  to  be 
burned  to  death.  As  he  stood  before  the 
pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came  to  his  mind, 
and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  inquired  who  it  was  that  he  called  on ; 
and  upon  hearing  the  story  repented  of  his 
pnrpose,  and  vmi  only  spared  the  life  of  Croe- 
sus, but  made  him  his  (Hend.  Croesus  sur- 
vived Cyrus,  and  accompanied  Cambysea  in 
his  expedition  against  Egypt. 

CROMMtON  or  CROMTON,  a  town  in 
Megaris,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  afterwards  be- 
longed to  Corinth ;  celebrated  in  mythology 
on  account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was  slain 
by  Thcseas. 

CRONUS  (-1),  called  8ATURNUS  (-1)  by 
the  Romans,  the  youngest  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  fa- 
ther, by  Rhea,  of  Hestia,  Demeter  (Cores*), 
Hera  (.^uno),  Hades  (PUito),  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  He  deprived  hia 
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Cronni  (Sfttnnrat).    (From  a  Paiutmg  at  Pomiieil.) 


fiitber  Uraniui  of  the  goverDmeut  of  Uie 
world,  aud  wnis  in  hU  turn,  deibruued  by  bis 
son  Zens.    LZkds.j 

CKOTON  (-f)ni»)  or  CROT5NA  (-«e),  oii« 
of  the  most  Dowerfnl  cities  in  MM«;n>i  Gi  nccia, 
wns  Hitnntcd  on  the  £.  coast  of  BrutCinni,  and 
wtiB  founded  by  the  Acliaeuns  k.o.  710.  It  is 
celebrated  aa  the  residence  of  Pythagoras, 
the  philosopher,  and  of  Milo,  the  athlete.  It 
attained  Its  greatest  power  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sybaris,  in  610:  bnt  suffered  jfteatly 
in  the  waVs  with  Diouysius,  A};athocles,  aud 
Pyrrhus. 

CUU8TUMfiRIA  (-ae),  RIUM  (-1),  also 
CRUSTCMIUM  H),  a  town  of  the  Sabine^ 
eitnnted  in  the  monutains  near  the  sources 
of  the  Allia. 

CTEsIAS  (-ne),  of  Cnidn^  !n  Caria,  a  con- 
temporary or  Xen«)i)hon,  was  private  physi- 
cian of  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  war  a^^ainst  his  brother  Cyrus, 
B.o.  401.  He  lived  17  years  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  a  great 
work  on  the  history  of  Persia,  aud  also  a 
work  on  India,  of  both  of  which  works  we 
possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius. 

CTESIBIUS  (-i),  celebrated  for  his  mechan- 
ical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  aud  Eaerge- 
tes,  aUont  b.«.  250. 

CTESIPHON.    [Dbmobthkniw.] 

CTESIPHON  (-cutis),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on 
the  E.  hank  of  the  Tigris,  .S  Roman  miles 
from  Seleucia,  on  the  W.  bank,  tlrst  became 
an   important  place  audcr  the  Partbiaus. 


whose  kings  used  It  for  some  time  as  a  win- 
ter residence. 

CtTMAE  (-ftmm),  a  town  in  Campania,  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  It- 
aly and  Sicily,  was  fonuded  by  Cyme,  in  Aeo- 
lis,  in  coi]juuction  with  Chalcis  and  Eretriai, 
in  Buboea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in  b.o. 
1050,  but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early.  It 
was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  ol'^Mount  Ouams, 
a  little  N.  of  the  promontory  Misenum.  It 
became  in  early  times  a  great  and  flourlsthing 
city;  and  its  power  is  attested  by  its  colouie.<i 
in  Italy  aud  Sicily— Putcoli,  Palacopoli!',  aft- 
erwards NeiipoliH,  Zancle,  afterwards  Mes^a- 
na.  It  mainiaiued  its  independence  till  n.a 
417,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Carapanians, 
and  most  of  its  inhabirauts  sold  us  slaves. 
From  this  time  Cai*i;a  became  the  chief  city 
of  Ciimpauia.  Cumae  was  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as  the 
place  where  Tarqtiinias  Snperbus  died. 

CtTNAXA  (-ac),  a  small  t«)wn  in  Babylonia, 
on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  here  between  the  yonngcr  Cyrus  and 
his  brother  Ariaxerxes  Afuemou,  in  which 
the  former  was  killed  (0.0. 401). 

CtJRSS  (-Inm),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  T.  Ta- 
tius  aud  Nnma  Pompilius;  irom  this  town 
the  Rt>mans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Quiritea. 

CtTRSTES  (-nm),  a  mythical  people,  said 
t«>  \ye  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acar- 
nania  and  Aetolia;  the  latter  country  was 
called  Curetis  from  them.  Thev  also  occar 
in  Crete  as  the  priests  of  Zens  (Jupiter),  and 
are  Hp<tken  of  in  connection  with  the  Cory- 
bantes  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  The  infant  Zeus 
was  iutrnxted  to  their  care  by  Rhea;  and  by 
clashing  their  weap<mH  in  a  warlike  dance, 
they  drowned  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  pre- 
vented his  father  Cronus  from  ascertaining 
the  place  where  tie  was  concealed. 

Ct^RlXTlI  (-ornm),  a  celebrated  Alban 
family.  Three  brothers  of  this  family  fought 
wiih  3  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were 
conquered  by  the  latter.  In  consequence  of 
their  defeat  Alba  became  subject  to  Rome. 

CtTRlO.  C.  SCRIBONIUS.  (1)  Consul  B.a 
76,  was  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and  sup- 
ported P.  Clodius,  when  the  latter  was  ao- 
cnsed  of  violating  the  sacra  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
In  67  he  was  appointed  poutifex  maximus, 
and  died  in  6S.  He  had  some  reputation  as 
an  orator,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cicera — (2) 
S<m  of  No.  1,  also  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  a 
mo«*t  proflisate  character.  He  was  married 
to  Fill  via,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Antony.  lie 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeiau  party,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribane  of  the 
plebs,  60 ;  but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar, 
and  employed  his  power  as  tribnue  against 
his  former  friends.  On  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  Civil  war  (49),  he  was  sent  by  (^esar  to 
Sicily  with  the  title  of  propraetor.  He  snc- 
cecded  in  driving  Cato  oat  of  the  island,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Juba  and  P.  Attins  Varaa. 

CURIOSOLITAE  (arum),  a  Gallic  people 
on  the  ocean  in  Armorica,  near  the  Veueti. 
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CtJBlUS,  M.  DENTlTUS  (-i),  a  favorite 
hero  of  the  Roman  repabllc,  was  celebrated 
in  later  times  as  a  noble  specimen  of  old  Ro- 
man frugality  and  virtne.  In  his  first  consul- 
ship (B.a  290)  he  snccessfully  opposed  the 
Samnites,  and  in  his  second  consulship  (275) 
he  defeated  Prrrhas  so  completely  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy.  On  this  and 
on  sabseqaent  occasions  he  declined  to  share 
in  the  large  booty  that  he  gained.  At  the 
cloee  of  his  military  career  he  retired  to  his 
tmall  farm  in  the  conntry  of  the  Sablnes, 
which  he  callivated  with  his  own  hands. 
Once  the  Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him 
with  costly  presents ;  they  fonnd  him  sitting 
at  the  hearth  and  roasting  tomips.  He  re- 
jected their  presents,  telling  them  that  he 
preferred  raliug  over  those  who  poBt<essed 
^old  to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor 
m  27S,  and  in  that  year  executed  public  works 
of  great  importance. 

CURSOR,  L.  PiPTRlUS.  <1)  A  distin- 
guished Roman  general  In  the  2d  Samnite 
war,  was  6  timen  consul  (n.a  S38-313),  and 
twice  dictator  (32^-309).  He  frequently  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  but  his  greatest  victory 
over  them  was  gained  in  his  2d  dictatorship. 
Althoui^h  a  great  general,  he  was  not  popnlar 
with  the  soidfers  on  account  of  his  severity. 
—(2)  Son  of  No.l,  was,  like  his  father,  a  dis- 
tinguished general.  In  his  2d  consulship,  272, 
he  brought  the  8d  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

CURTIUS.  METTUS  or  METTlUS  (-1),  a 
dietingnishea  Sabine,  fouerht  with  the  rest  of 
bis  nation  against  Romulus.  According  to 
one  tradition,  the  Laeut  Ciirtius^  which  was 
part  of  the  Roman  forum,  was  called  after 
him,  because  in  the  battle  with  the  Romans 
he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a  swamp  into 
which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the 


Lacus  Curttus  related  that  in  B.a  808  the 
earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  and  a  great 
chasm  appeared,  which  the  soothsayers  de- 
clared could  only  be  filled  up  by  throwing 
into  It  Rome's  greatest  treasure;  that  there- 
upon M.  CurtiuK,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  in  full  armor,  and  declaring  that  Rome 
possessed  no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave 
and  gallant  citizen,  leaped  into  the  abyss, 
upon  which  the  earth  closed  over  him. 

CURTlUS  RtTFUS  (-i),  Q.,  the  Roman  hl»- 
toriau  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  date  ii 
uncertain.  His  histonr  of  Alexander  con- 
sisted of  10  books,  but  the  first  8  are  lost,  and 
the  remaining  8  are  not  without  considerable 
gaps.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  though  some- 
what declamatory  style. 

CUTlLlAB  AQUAE.    [A<jua»,  Na  8.] 

Cf  AnB  (-es),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play> 
mate  of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a  fountain 
through  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

CT ANSAE  (-arum),  INSttLAE,  8  small 
rocky  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  the  finxine,  the  Plakotae  and 
STMPi.aoADics  of  mythology,  so  called  because 
they  are  said  to  have  been  once  movable  and 
to  have  rushed  together,  and  thus  dei«troyed 
every  ship  that  attempted  to  pass  through 
them.  After  the  ship  Argo  had  passed  through 
them  in  safety  they  became  stationary. 

CTANfiB  (-es),  daughter  of  Maeacder, 
mother  of  Caunus  and  of  Byblis. 

CYAXARES,  king  of  Media,  B.a  684-694, 
son  of  Phraortfts,  and  grandson  of  Deloces. 
He  was  the  mot«t  warlike  of  the  Median  kincrs, 
and  introduced  great  military  reforms.  He 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Assyrians, 
Scythians,  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydla.  [Al- 
YATTKs.]  Cyaxares  died  In  oM,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  bis   son  Astyages.     Xenophon 
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speaks  of  a  Cyaxarea  II.,  king  of  Media,  son 
of  Aatyages,  respectiDg  whom,  see  Ctbus. 

CtBfiUS.    [RuxA.] 

CTBISTRA  (<«ram),  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Taaras,  iu 
ttie  part  of  Cappadocia  bordering  on  Cillcia. 

CTCULDBS  (-am),  a  fffonp  of  islands  in 
the  Aegean  sea,  so  callea  because  they  lay  in 
a  circle  around  Delos,  the  most  important  of 
them. 

CTCLOPES  and  CTCLOPES  (-um),  that 
is,  creatures  with  round  or  circular  eyes,  nre 
described  difTeremly  by  different  writers. 
Homer  S))eak8  of  them  as  a  gigantic  and  law- 
less race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who  devoured 
human  beings  and  cared  naueht  for  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) ;  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the 
centre  of  hi^  forehead ;  the  chief  among  them 
was  PoLYPHKMrs.  According  to  Hesiod  the 
Cyclopes  were  Titans,  sons  of  Uranus  and 
Qe,  were  8  in  number— A boks,  Stkropks,  and 
BaoNTU — and  eacti  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
in  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into  Tar- 
tarns  by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zeus, 
and  in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with 
thunderbolts  and  lii^htuiug,  Pluto  with  a  hel- 
met, and  Pt)seidon  with  a  trident.  They  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  ffnr- 
niclied  Zens  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill 
Aescnlapins.  A  still  later  tradition  regarded 
the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan).  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  and  Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the 
neighboring  isles  were  accordingly  consid- 
ered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of 
HephaestUH.  they  make  the  metal  armor  and 
ornaments  for  gods  and  heroes.  Their  num- 
ber is  no  longer  confined  to  3 ;  and  besides 
the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  we  also  find 
those  of  Pybaomon  and  Aoamab.  The  name 
Cyclopian  was  given  to  the  walls  built  of  great 
masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which  specimens 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and  other  parts 
of  Greece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They  were  prob- 
ably constructed  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  later 
generations,  beins  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  bnuding  to  a  fabulous  race  of 
Cyclopes. 


CjclopM  at  work. 

CTCNUS  or  CYGNUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of 
Apollo  by  Hyrie,  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  — (2)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and 
father  of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  [Tknks]  In 
the  Trojan  war  Cycnus  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
and  his  body  was  metamorphosed  into  a 


swan.— (3)  Son  of  Sthenelos,  king  of  the  Li- 
gurians,  and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phad- 
thon,  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

CYDIPPE  (-CS).  (1)  The  mistress  of  Acon- 
tius.    [AooNTitiB.]— (2)  One  of  the  Nereids. 

CYDNUS  M),  a  river  of  CUicia  Campestria, 
rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  flowing  thnmgh  the 
midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  coldness  of  its  waters,  in  bathing  in 
which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life. 

Ct^DCNlA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Crete,  situated  on  the  N.W.  coast,  derived  its 
name  from  the  Cti>0nb8,  a  Cretan  race,  placed 
by  Homer  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island.  Cy- 
donia  was  the  place  from  which  quinces  {dy- 
donia  mala)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  some  of  the  best  Cretan 
archera. 

CYLLlRUS  (-1),  a  beautiftil  cenUur,  killed 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirithons.  The  horse 
of  Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllaros. 

CYLLfiNfi  (-es).  (1)  The  highest  raonnt- 
ain  in  Peloponnesns  on  the  fh>ntiers  of  Arca- 
dia and  Acnaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to 
have  been  bom  there,  and  was  hence  called 
Cylldiilus.— (2)  A  sea-port  town  of  Ells. 

CYLON  (-^nis),  an  Athenian  of  noble  1km- 
ily,  who  eained  an  Olympic  victory  b.o.  G40. 
He  seized  the  Acropolis,  intending  to  make 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  Pressed  by  fam- 
ine, Cylon  and  his  adherents  were  driven  to 
take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megacles,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promis«  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  ene- 
mies put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had 
them  in  their  power. 

CTMfi  (-es),  the  largest  of  the  Aeolian  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  the  coast  of 
Aeolis,  on  a  bay  named  after  it,  Cumaens 
(also  Elalticns)  Sinus..  It  was  the  mother  city 
of  Cumae  in  Campania. 

CYNAEGIRUS  M},  brother  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iko.  4iM).  Accord- 
insr  to  Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were 
endeavoring  to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegims 
seized  one  of  their  ships  to  keep  it  bacl^  but 
fell  with  his  right  hana  cnt  oflEl 

CYNSSlI  (-6mm)  or  CYNBTES  (-nm),  a 
people,  according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in 
the  extreme  W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts, 
apparently  in  Spain. 

CTnOSARGES,  a  gymnasium,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  outside  of  Athens,  E.  of  the  city,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Athe- 
nian blood;  here  taueht  Antistbenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Cynic  school. 

CYNOSCfiPHXLAE,  t  «.  "Dog's  Heads," 
two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  where 
Flaminius  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  b.o.  IW. 

CYNOSSEMA,  "  Dog's  Tomb,"  a  promon- 
tory  in  the  Thracian  Cnersonesus  near  Mady- 
tus,  BO  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previonsly 
changed  into  a  dog. 
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CYNOStTRA  (-ae),  an  Idaean  nymph, 
and  one  of  the  naives  of  Zeu»,  who  placed 
her  among  the  stare.    [Anoroa.] 

CTNOsCTLA.  (^e),  '^Dog'a  Tall,"  a 
promontory  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

CTNTHUS  (-i),  a  mountain  of  Deloa, 
celebrated  a»  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  who  were  hence  called  Cynthiua 
and  Cynthia  respectively. 

CYNtRlA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  fronts 
iers  of  Areolin  and  LaconiA,  fur  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  Argives  and  Spar- 
tans carried  on  frequent  wars,  and  which 
the  Spartans  at  length  obtained  about 
B.0.66U. 

CYNUS  H),  the  chief  sea-port  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locri  OpantiL 

CTpARISSIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Messe- 
nia,  on  the  W.  coast,  on  a  promontory  and 
bay  of  the  same  name. 

CfPiRISSUS  (i).    (1)  Son  of  Tele- 


Ehus,  who,  having  inadvertently  killed    Cobuof  C]rr«M,b«arinKtheun«d  A7/>&jitMPUot(whieliwM 
is  favorite  stag,  was  selied  with  immod-  **••  «•»'•'  *^*'«  *•'  •xport). 


erate  grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cy- 
prefs.— (2)  A  small  town  in  Phocis  on  Parnas- 
sus near  DelphL 

CYPRUS  and  CYPRUS  (-!),  a  large  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  S.  of  Cilicia  and  W.  of 
Syria,  about  140  miie^  in  length,  and  «)  miles 
in  ito  greatest  breadth.  Tt  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  time;*  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  largest  plain,  billed  the  Suln- 
•rainian  plain,  is  in  the  B.  parr  of  the  island 
near  Salamis.  The  rivers  are  little  more  than 
mountain  torreutD,  mostly  dry  in  summer. 


the  ci^  of  Cyrene  derived  its  name  ftom  her. 
—(2)  An  imporunt  Greek  city  in  the  N.  of 
AfHca,  Iving  between  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage. It  WAS  founded  by  Battus  (b.o.  631), 
who  led  a  colony  fW)m  the  island  of  Thera, 
and  he  and  his  descendants  ruled  over  the 
city  for  8  generations.  It  stood  80  stadia  (8 
geog.  miles)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge  of 
the  up|)er  of  two  terraces  of  table-land,  at  the 
height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  one  of 
the  finest  situations  in  the  world.    At  a  later 


mouuuuD  wvTviiu*,  moKiiy  ary  in  summer,  i  time  Cyrene  became  subject  to  the  Egvptian 
Cyprus  was  colonized  both  by  the  Ptioeni- 1  Ptolemies,  and  was  eventnally  formed,  with 
dans  and  the  Greeks ;  was  subject  at  differ-  |  the  island  of  Crete,  into  a  Roman  province, 
ent  times  to  the  Egj'piians,  the  Persians,  and  ,  The  rains  of  the  city  of  Cyrene  are  verv  ex- 
the  Romans,  of  \i-hom  the  latter  made  it  a  '  tensive.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Callima- 
provinoe,  B.a  68.  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  chief  ciius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Arfstlppus.  The  ler- 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  ,  rilory  of  Cyrene,  called  Cyrfinaica,  included 
who  is  hence  called  Ci/prts  or  Cypria^  ana  also  the  Greek  cities  of  Barca.Teuchira,  Hes- 
whose  worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  pern,  and  ApoUonla,  the  port  of  Cyrene.  Un- 
by  the  Phoenicians. '  .  der  the  Ptolemies,  Hesperis  became  Berenice, 

Tenchira  was  called  ArsinoS,  and 
Barca  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  its 
port,  which  was  raised  into  a  city 
under  the  name  of  Ptoleraals.  The 
conntrv  was  at  that  time  usually 
called  Peniapolis,  from  the  6  cities 
of  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemals,  Ar- 
Bino($,  and  Berenice. 

CYRESCHATA  (-ae)  or  CYROP- 
OUS  (-is),  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  on 
the  Jaxartes,  the  farthest  of  the  col- 
onies founded  hv  Cyrus,  and  the  ex- 
treme city  of  the  Persian  empire: 
destroyed,  after  many  revolts,  by  Al- 
exander. 

CTRNUS  (-i),  the  Greek  name  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  trom  which  is  derived  the  adjec- 
tive Cifmfii«j  nsed  by  the  Latin  poets. 

CYRRHESTICE  (-es),  the  name  given  un- 
der the  Seleucidae  to  a  province  of  Syria, 
lying  between  Commagene  on  the  N.  and  the 
plain  of  Aniioch  on  the  S. 

CYRUS  (-i).  (1)  The  Eldkb,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his 
life  was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables 
and  romances.    According  to  the  legend  pre- 


Oopp«r  Prooonralar  Coin  of  CypriM. 

CYPSfiLA  (-drum).  (1)  A  town  in  Arcadia 
on  the  A-ontiere  of  Laconia.— (2)  A  to^rn  in 
Thrace  cm  the  Hebrns  and  the  Egnatia  Via. 

CYPSfiLUS  (-i),  a  tyrant  of  Corinth.  b.o. 
66ft-625,  so  named  i>ecanse  when  a  child  he 
was  concealed  f^om  the  Bacchiadae  (the  Doric 
nobility  of  Corinth)  by  his  mother  in  a  chest 
(Ktr^^Xti).  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
by  his  Bim  Periander. 

CYRSNE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Hypsens. 
mother  of  Aristaeus  by  Apollo,  was  carried 
by  the  god  from  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
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eenred  by  Herodotns,  Cvras  was  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  a  noble  Persfan.  and  of  Mandane, 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Astyagea.  In 
consequence  of  a  drenm,  which  seemed  to 
portend  that  his  grandson  should  be  master 
of  Asia,  Astyages  committed  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  was  born  to  HarpAgus,  with  orders  to 
kill  it.  Bat  he  delivered  the  infant  to  a 
herdsman,  and  by  the  herdsman's  wife  the  I 
child  was  reared.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
eave  proof  of  his  high  descent  by  his  rovnl  j 
Bearing,  and  on  being  sent  to  Astynges  was  i 


discovered  br  him  to  be  his  grandson.  By 
the  advice  of  the  Magiaus,  who  said  that  the 
dream  had  been  ftilllled  when  Cyras  waa 
made  king  in  sport,  he  sent  him  to  his  par- 
ents in  Persia.  When  Cyras  grew  up  he  led 
the  hardy  monntaineers  of  Persia  agnitist  As- 
tyages, defeated  him  in  bnttle,  and  took  him 
{>risoner,  b.o.  560.  The  Medes  accepted  Cvms 
ur  their  kine,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which 
they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.    Cyrus 


now  proceeded  to  conquer  the  other  piirta  of 
Asia.  In  64«  he  overthrew  the  Lydinn  mon- 
archy, and  took  Croesus  prisoner.  [Ckoksdb.I 
The  Gt*eek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  subdued 
b^  his  general  Uarpagus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
took  the  capital,  Babylon,  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it.  so  that  his  soldiers  entered 
the  city  by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  wnn  in 
&38.  ^ub^eqnenllv  he  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  |)eo- 
?le,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle, 
omyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with 
human  blood,  that  ho  might  satiate  himself 
(she  sjiid)  with  blood.  He  was  killed  in  620. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Camdybks. 
Xenophon's  account  is  very  different.  He 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  ni  his  grand- 
father's court,  as  serviugln  the  Median  army 
under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Asiyages,  of  whom  Herodotna 
knows  nothing ;  as  making  war  upon  Baby- 
lon simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares :  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares ;  and  ut 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed.  But  Xeno- 
phon  merely  draws  a  picture  of  what  a  wi»e 
and  Just  prince  ou^'ht  to  be ;  and  his  account 
must  not  be  res^arded  as  a  genuine  history.— 
(2)  The  Younof.r,  the  2d  son  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Farysatis,  was 
appointed  by  his  father  commander  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  satrap  of 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  b.  o.  407.  He 
assisted  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  large  sums  of  money  in  their  war  against 
the  Athenians.    Cyrus  was  of  a  daring  and 


Tomb  of  Cyrut. 
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ambitioQB  temper.  On  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother  Artaxerzes  HnemoD,  404,  be 
formed  the  design  of  dethroning  his  brother. 
to  accomplish  which  he  obtained  the  aid  of 
a  force  of  13,000  Greek  mercenaries,  set  out 
from  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  401,  and,  havine 
crossed  the  Eaphrates  at  Thapsacos,  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cnnaxa.  600 
stadia  from  Babylon.  Here  he  met  the  Icing's 
army.  In  the  battle  which  followed  his  Greek 
troops  were  victoriont,  bnt  Cyms  himself  was 
slain.  The  character  of  Gyms  is  drawn  by 
Zeuophon  in  the  brightest  colors.  It  is 
enoQsrh  to  say  that  his  ambition  was  elided 
by  all  those  brilliant  qnalities  which  win 
men's  hearts.— (3)  A  river  of  Armenia,  rising 
in  the  Caacasna,  flowing  throngh  Iberia,  au^ 
aAer  forming  the  buundarv  between  Albania 
and  Armenia,  nnlting  with  the  Arazes,  and 
falling  Into  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian. 

CTTHERA  6-Be:  Cerigo)^  an  island  off  the 
8.B.  point  of  Laconia,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  in  the  interior,  the  harbor  of 
which  was  called  SoandEa.  It  was  coloniised 
at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  In- 
troduced the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
Into  the  island,  for  which  it  was  celebrated. 


This  goddess  was  hence  called  Ctthbba^a, 
CTTMKaBTs;  and,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions, it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  isl- 
and that  she  first  rose  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea. 

CYTHNU8  (-1 :  Thermia)^  an  island  In  the 
Aegaean  sea,  <me  of  the  Cyclades. 

CTTlNtUM  (-1),  one  of  the  4  cities  in  Do- 
ris, on  Parnassns. 

CYTORUS  or  -UM  (-1),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  a  commercial  settlement  of 
Siuope,  stood  upon  the  monntain  of  the  same 
name,  celebrated  for  its  box-trees. 

CTZlCUS  <-i),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Propontis  (Sm  (^f  Marmora).  This  island 
lay  close  to  the  shore  of  Mysia,  to  which  it 
was  united  by  two  bridges,  and  afterwards 
(under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a  mole,  which 
has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  isthmus. 
The  most  noted  passages  in  its  history  are  its 
shaking  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  the  peace 
of  Anulcidas,  and  its  gallant  resistance 
against  Mithridates  (b.o.  Tfi),  which  obtained 
for  it  the  rank  of  a  *Mibera  civitas.** 


D. 


DXAB.    [Dabax.] 

DXcXA  ^se),  as  a  Roman  proTinoe,  lay  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  monni- 
alns.  and  comprehended  the  modem  Transyl- 
vania, WaUaeMa,  Moldavia,  and  part  of  Hun- 
gory.  The  Daci  were  of  the  same  race  and 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Getae,  and 
are  therefore  usually  said  to  be  of  Thracian 
origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple. In  the  reign  of  Domiiian  they  became 
so  formidable  under  their  king  Dixixbalus 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  purchase  a 
peace  of  them  by  the  pavment  of  tribute. 
Tr^an  delivered  the  empire  from  this  dis- 
grace: be  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  0  years  (a.d.  101-100)  conquered  the 
country,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province.  At 
a  later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the 
Goths ;  and,  as  Aurelian  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  make  the  Danube  the  boundary 
of  the  empire,  he  resigned  Dacia  to  the  bar- 
barians, removed  the  Roman  inhabitants  to 
Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia  (Aurell- 
ana)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

DACTPLI  (-drum),  fabulous  beings,  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  iron,  and  the  art  of 
workins  it  by  means  of  Are,  was  ascribed. 
Mount  Ida,  in  Phrvgia,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  tiie  Dactyls,  whence  they 
are  usually  called  Idaean  Dactyls.  In  Phryg- 
ia  they  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Rhea,  or  Cybele.  They  are  sometimes  con- 
founded or  identified  with  the  Curetes,  Cory- 
bante«,  and  Cabiri. 

DABDXLUS  (-1),  a  mythical  personage, 
nnder  whose  name  the  Greek  writera  person- 
ified the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
aenlptnre  and  architecture,  especially  among 


the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  He  is  sometimes 
called  an  Athenian,  and  sometimes  a  Cre- 
tan, on  account  of  the  long  time  he  lived  in 
Crete.  He  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and 
made  great  improvements  in  the  art.  lie  in- 
structed his  sister's  son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Per- 
di^  who  soon  came  to  surpass  him  in  pkill 
and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus  killed  him 
through  envy.  CPkri>ix.]  Being  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Areopagus  fur  this  murder, 
he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his  skill 
obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos.  He 
made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi- 

ShaS :  and  when  Pasiphad  gave  birth  to  the 
[hiotanr,  Daedalus  constructed  the  laby- 
rinth at  Cnossus  in  which  the  monster  was 
kept.  For  his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus 
was  imprisoned  by  Minos ;  bnt  Pasiphafi  re- 
leased him  ;  and,  as  Minos  had  seized  all  the 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Daedalns  procured 
wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  and  fast- 
ened them  on  with  wax.  CIoAaus.]  Daeda- 
lns flow  safely  over  the  Aegaean,  alighting* 
according  to  sonoe  accnnnts,  at  Cumae,  m 
Italy.  He  then  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Cocalus.  Minos, 
who  sailed  to  Sicily  in  pnrsuit  of  him,  was 
slnln  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughters.  Several 
other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to  Daeda- 
lus, In  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  belong  to  the 
period  when  art  began  to  be  developed.  The 
name  of  Daedaia  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  wooden  statues,  ornamented  with  gilding, 
and  bright  colors,  and  real  drapery,  the  ear- 
liest known  forms  of  the  images  of  the  gods. 

DlHAE  (-ftrum),  a  great  Scythian  people, 
who  led  a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent  of 
country,  on  the  E.  of  the  C^plan,  in  Hyrca- 
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nia  (which  still  bean  the  name  otDagheatan). 
on  the  banks  of  the  Margas,  the  Ozas,  and 
even  the  Jaxartes. 

DALMiTlA  or  DELMATIA  (-ae).  a  part 
of  the  conn  try  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  included  nndcr  the  general  name  of 
Illyricam,  and  separated  from  Liburnia  on 
the  N.  by  the  Titias  (Kerka),  and  from  Greek 
Illyria  on  the  S.  by  the  Drilo  (Drttio),  thns 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  modern  Dalma- 
tia.  The  capital  was  Dalminium  or  Dklmim- 
iDM,  Arom  which  the  country  derived  its  name. 
The  next  most  important  town  was  Salon  a, 
the  residence  of  Dioclelian.  The  Dalmatians 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  gave 
mnch  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  B.a  119 
their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus,  who 
assumed,  in  consequence,  the  surname  Dal- 
maticufi,  but  they  continued  independent  of 
the  Romans.  In  89  they  were  defeated  by 
AMniua  Pollio,  of  whose  Dalmatieii^i  tHum- 
phus  Horace  speaks;  bnt  it  was  not  till  the 
year  23  that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  St«- 
tilins  Taurus.  They  took  part  in  thejR'eat 
Pannonian  revolt  under  their  leader  Bato; 
but  after  a  three-years*  war  were  again  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  9. 

DALMINIUM.    [Daijiatia.] 

DlMlLIS  (-is)  or  BOUS  (-i),  a  small  place 
in  Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian 
BoeporuB,  N.  of  Chalcedon;  celebrated  by 
tradition  as  the  landing-place  of  lo. 

DlMARlTUS.    CDuiARATcs.] 


DAMASCUS  ('i\  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coele-Syria, 
upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Chrysorrhoas  or 
Bardines  {Bttrada).  Its  fruits  were  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  in  modern  times ;  and  altogeth- 
er the  situation  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  &e8t 
on  the  giobe.  For  a  long  period  Damascus 
was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Assyrians,  and  passed  snccea- 
sively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
the  Romans.  It  flourished  greatly  under  the 
emperors.  Diocletian  estaolished  in  it  a 
great  factory  for  arms ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  fame  of  the  Damascus  blades.  Its  po- 
sition on  one  of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to 
Upper  Asia  gave  it  a  considerable  trade. 

DXMASIPPUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Afri- 
ca, and  perished,  Ka  47.— (2)  A  contempora- 
ry of  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of 
statues,  and  speaks  of  purchasing  a  garden 
f^om  Damasippus.  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  Damasippus  ridiculed  by  Hor- 
ace. {Sat  ii.  3, 16,  64.)  It  appears  fh)m  Hor- 
ace that  Damasippus  had  become  bankrupt, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to  pat 
an  end  to  himself:  bnt  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinins,  and  then  turned  Stole 
himself,  or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  hli 
lung  beard. 
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DAMAST&S  of  Sig«nrn,  a  Greek  historian, 
and  a  contemporarr  of  Herodotus  and  Hel- 
lanlcns  of  Lesbos ;  his  works  are  lost. 

DAMIA    CAvxraxA.] 

DAMNONXI  (-drom).  (1)  Or  DrriiMOHn  or 
Dumfvim,  apowerftil  people  in  the  S.W.  of 
Britain,  inhabiting  Comipallf  Devomhire,  and 
the  W.  part  of  Sonunetshiref  ft-om  whom  was 
called  the  promontory  Daxmohiuii,  also  Oori- 
KDM  (C.  Lizard),  in  €k>mwall.— (Sn  Or  DamkiIi 
a  people  in  "S,  Britain,  inhabiting  parts  of 
Ptrthy  ArgyUy  Stirling,  and  Dumbartan^^ireg. 

DAMO,  a  daoghter  of  Pythagoras  and  The- 
ano,  to  whom  F^thagoras  Intrusted  his  writ^ 
ings,  and  forbade  her  to  give  them  to  any  on& 
Tms  command  she  strictly  observed,  alihoagh 
the  was  in  extreme  poverty,  and  received 
many  reqaesta  to  sell  tnem. 

DXMOCLkS  (-is),  a  Syracnsan,  one  of  the 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dion  v- 
dns.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  fe- 
licity of  Dionysins  on  account  of  his  wealth 
and  power,  the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what 
his  happinem  really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a 
magnificent  banquet,  in  the  mid^t  of  which 
Damocles  saw  a  naked  sword  suspended  over 
his  head  by  a  sinsle  horse-hair— a  sight  which 
quickly  dispelled  all  his  visions  of  happinesa. 
The  story  la  alluded  to  by  Horace.  ICarm. 
iii.  1, 17.) 

DiMON  (-5nis).  (1)  Of  Athens,  a  celebra- 
ted musician  aiidSophist,ateacherof  Peridea, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  He  was  said  to  have  been  also  a 
teacher  of  Socrates. — (2)  A  Pythagorean,  and 
friend  of  Pbintias  (not  Pvthias).  When  the 
latter  waa  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot  againat 
Dionyaius  L  of  Syracuse,  he  obtained  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  aepart,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  his  domestic  affairs,  upon  Damon 
offering  himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of 
his  fHend,  should  he  fail  to  return.  Pbintiaa 
arrived  Just  in  time  to  redeem  Damon ;  and 
Dionysiua  was  so  struck  with  this  instance 
of  friendship  on  both  sides  that  he  pardoned 
the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  admitted  as 
a  third  Into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 


DANA  (-ae),  a  great  dty  of  Cappadocia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Ttana. 

DAnXS  (-es),  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of 
Argos,  was  confined  l>y  her  fiither  in  a  braaen 
tower,  because  an  oracle  had  declared  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  should 
kill  his  grandfather.  But  here  she  became 
the  mother  of  Perseus  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who 
visited  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  thua 
mocked  the  precautions  of  the  king.  Acrisius 
shut  up  l>otn  mother  and  child  In  a  chest, 
which  he  cast  into  the  sea;  but  the  chest 
floated  to  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both 
were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to  the  fhlflllment 
of  the  oracle,  see  Pkrsbub.  An  Italian  legend 
related  that  Danafi  came  to  Italy,  built  the 
towu  of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilaranus,  by 
whom  she  l)ecame  the  mother  of  Daunos,  the 
ancestor  of  Tnmus. 

DlNXl.    [Danaits.] 

DANXIDES  (-um),  the  60  danghtera  of  Dan- 
aus.    [Danaus.] 

DANlLA  (-omm),  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocmi,  in  the  N.K  of  Qalatia,  notable 
in  the  biatory  of  the  Mithridatlc  war  aa  the 
place  where  Lucullus  resigned  the  command 
to  Pompey. 

DANAPRIS.    [BoBTSTHBirBB.] 

DANASTRia    [Tyuas.] 

DXNAUS  (-i),  son  of  Belns,  and  twin-broth- 
er of  Aegyptus.  Belua  had  assigned  Libya  to 
Danaus,  but  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  sons,  lied  with  his  60  daugh- 
ters to  Argos.  Here  ne  was  elected  king  by 
the  Argives  in  place  of  Oelanor,  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  story  of  the  murder  of  the  60 
sons  of  Aegyptus  by  the  60  dancbters  of  Dan- 
afis  (the  Danaides)  is  given  under  Akoyptub. 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  mnrderona 
deed.  The  life  of  Lyncens  was  snared  by  hie 
wire  Hypermnestra :  and  according  to  the 
common  tradition  he  afterwards  avenged  the 
death  of  hlt«  brothers  by  killing  his  father-in- 
law,  Dann&s.  According  to  the  poets  the 
Danaides  were  punished  in  Hades  by  being 
compelled  everlastingly  to  pour  water  into  a 
sieve.    From  DanatLs  the  Argives  were  called 


(ViMontl,  Mot.  Pto  Cl«m.,  toI.  4,  Ur.  M.) 

DAMOXfiNUS  (-i),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  I  Danai.  which  name,  like  that  of  the  Argives, 
of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhapa  partly  or  the  I  was  often  applied  by  the  poeta  to  the  collect- 
middle.  1  ive  Greeks. 
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DXNt'BlUS  (-i :  Danube,  in  Germ.  Donau). 
called  Ifl-m  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chier 
rivers  of  Europe,  rising  in  M.  Abnoba,  the 
Black  Forest,  and  falliug  into  the  Black  Sea 
after  a  conrse  of  1770  miles.  The  Danube 
formed  the  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  time  that  Daoia  was  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  Roman  period  the 
upper  part  of  ihe  river  from  its  source  as  far 
as  Vienna  was  called  Danubius,  while  the 
lower  part  to  its  ea trance  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  named  Ister. 

DAPHNE  (-ei>).    (1)  Daughter  of  the  Hver- 

fod  Peuena,  in  Thessalv.  was  pursued  by 
Lpollo,  who  was  charmed  by  her  Deanty :  but 
as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  she  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  laurel-tree  (da^vn),  which  be- 
came in  conseauence  the  favorite  tree  of 
Apolla— (2)  A  Deautifbl  spot,  6  miles  S.  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  to  which  ii  formed  a  sort  of 
park  or  pleasure  garden.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  grove  and  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

DAPHNIS  (-Idis),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  son 
of  Hermes  (Mercury)  by  a  nymph,  was  taneht 
by  Pan  to  play  on  the  flute,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry.  A  Maiad 
to  whom  he  proved  faithleas  punished  him 
with  blindness,  whereupon  his  father  Hermes 
translated  him  to  heaven. 

DARDXNI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Upper  Moe- 
sia,  occupying  part  of  lllyricum. 

DARDXNiA  (-ae).  (1}  A  district  of  the 
Troad,  lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.W.  of 
Abydos,  andadjncent  to  the  territory  of  Dium. 
Its  people  (Dardani)  appear  in  the  Trojan 
war.  under  Aeneas,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  in- 
terchanged, especiallv  by  the  Roman  poets. 
^2)  A  city  in  this  oistnct.  See  Dardanus, 
No.  9. 

DARDANUS  (-i).  a)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Electra,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Trojans,  and  through  them  of  the  Romans. 
The  Greek  traditions  u«na11y  made  him  a 
king  in  Arcadia,  from  whence  he  emigrated 
first  to  Samothrace,  and  afterwards  to'  Asia, 
where  he  received  a  tract  of  land  fVom  king 
Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of  Darda- 
nia.  His  grandson  Tros  removed  to  Troy  the 
Palladium,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father. According  to  the  Italian  traditions, 
Dardanus  was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etrus- 
can prince  of  Corythus  (Cortona) ;  and,  as  in 
the  Greek  tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated 
to  Phryjria.— (2)  Also  Dakpandm  and  -ium,  a 
Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hellespont  12 
Roman  miles  flrom  Ilium,  built  by  Aeolian 
colonists,  at  some  distance  from  tne  site  of 
the  ancient  city  Dardania.  From  Dardanus 
arose  the  name  of  the  CohUm  <nf  the  Darda- 
nelles, after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now 
called. 

DlRfiS  (-^tis),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can) at  Troy,  mentioned  in  the  liiad,  to  whom 
was  ascribed  in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  believed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems^ 
This  work,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  com- 
position of  a  Sophist,  is  lost ;  but  there  is  ex- 
tant a  Latin  work  in  proae  in  44  chapters,  on 


the  deetmction  of  Troy,  bearing  the  title  Do- 
rttU  Phri/fftt  de  Exeidto  Tro^ae  HUtoria,  and 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  work  of 
Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin ;  and 
it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  written 
even  ae  jate  as  the  12ih  century. 

DlRlUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Persia.  b.o.  521* 
486,  sou  of  Hvstaspes,  was  one  of  the  7  Per- 
sian chiefe  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Sm Ka- 
ma. The  7  chiefs  agreed  that  the  tme  of  them 
whose  horse  neighed  tint  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place  should  become  king;  and  as 
the  horse  of  Dariu8  nelglied  tiosr,  he  was  de- 
clared king.  He  divided  the  empire  into  20 
satrapies,  assigning  to  each  its  amount  of 
tribute.  A  few  years  after  his  accession  the 
Babylonians  revolted,  but  after  a  siege  of  90 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem 
of  ZoPYBus.  about  518.  He  then  invaded 
Scythia,  and  i)enetrated  into  the  interior  of 
modern  Russia,  but  after  losing  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  by  famine,  and  bemg  unable  to 
meet  with  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat On  his  return  to  Asia,  he  sent  part  of 
his  forces,  under  Megabazus,  to  subdue  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most  important 
event  in  the  reien  of  Darius  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  war  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  this 
war  belongs  to  the  biographies  of  other  men. 

[AaiBTAOOBAS,    HtSTIAEUS,   MaSDONIDS,   MiL- 

TiADxs]  In  601  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who 
burned  Sardis,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostili- 
ty of  Darius.  Darius  sent  against  the  Greeks 
Mardonius  in  492,  and  afterwards  Datis  and 
Artaphornes,  who  sustained  a  memorable  de- 
feat oy  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  490.  Da- 
rius now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  snbduinjg 
Greece :  but,  alter  8  years  of  preparation,  hii 
attention  was  called  off  by  tne  rebellion  of 
Esrypt  He  died  in  4SB,  leaving  the  execution 
of  hiH  plans  to  his  son  Xkrx»:s.— (2)  King  of 
Persia,  424-405,  named  Oonns  before  his  ac- 
cession, and  then  snmamed  Nornna,  or  the 
Bastard,  from  his  being  one  of  the  bastard 
eons  of  Aruxerxee  I.  He  obtained  the  crown 
by  putting  his  brother  Sogdianns  to  death, 
ana  married  Parysatis,  by  whom  he  had  2 
sons,  Artaxerxes  IL,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was  governed  by 
eunuchs,  and  the  weaknesi*  of  his  government 
was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections  of  his 
satraps.— (3)  Last  king  of  Persia,  8S6-881« 
named  Codomamcs  before  his  accession,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas,  after  the 
murder  of  Aaasa.  The  hiatoiy  of  his  conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  Is 
given  in  the  life  of  Albxamdkr. 

DASSARSTlI  (-flrum),  or  DASSARITAE, 
DASSARSTAE  (-&rum),  a  people  in  Greek 
Illvria  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia ;  their 
chief  town  was  Lyohnidvs,  on  a  hill,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  lake  Lyohnitib,  which  was  so 
called  after  the  town. 

DATlMSS  (-is),  a  disUngnished  Persian 

Seneral,  a  Carian  by  birth,  was  satrap  of  Ci- 
da  nnder  Artaxerxes  IL  (Bfnemon),  bat  re- 
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ToU«d  against  the  king.  He  defeated  the 
geDerals  who  were  sent  against  him,  bat  waa 
at  length  assassinated,  B.a  868.  Cornelias 
Nepoes  who  has  written  his  life,  calls  him  the 
bravent  and  most  able  of  all  barbarian  gener- 
als, except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

DXTIS  (-is),  a  Mede,  commanded,  along 
with  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  army  which 
was  defeai«d  at  Marathon,  b.o.  490. 

DATUM  or  DATUS  (-1),  a  Thracian  town, 
on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  subject  to  Macedonia, 
with  gold  mines  m  Mount  Pangaeos,  in  the 
neighborhood,  whence  came  the  proverb,  a 
**  Datum  of  good  things.** 

DAUUS  (-Idis)  or  DAULlA  (-ae),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Phocis,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of 
the  Thracian  king  Tkrecs,  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  story  of  Puilomkla  and  Pboonr. 
Hence  DauliasIs  the  surname  both  of  Procne 
and  Philomela. 

DAUNlA.    [Apulia.] 

DAUNUS  M),  son  of  Pilnmnns  and  Danafi, 
wife  of  Venilla,  and  ancestor  of  Tumus. 

DfiCflBALUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  king  of  the 
Dadans,  to  whom  Domitian  paid  an  annual 
trlbate.  He  was  defeated  by  Trajan,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  whereupon  Dacia  oe- 
came  a  Roman  province,  a.d.  106. 

DfiCfiLBA  or  -lA  (-ae).  a  demns  of  Attica, 
N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia, 
H2 


near  the  sources  of  the  Cephiasns,  seized  and 
fortified  by  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponuesian 
war. 

DECETIA  (-ae :  Desize),  a  city  of  the  Aedui, 
in  Qallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  in  the 
Llger  (Loire). 

DECIDIUS  SAXA.    [Saxa.] 

DBCIU8  (-i)  Mtrs  (Mnris),  P..  plebeians. 
(1)  Consul  u.o.  340  with  T.  Manlius  Torqua- 
tns,  in  the  great  Latin  war.  Each  of  the  con- 
suli*  had  a  vision  in  the  night  before  fighting 
with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the  general 
of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
devoted  to  death.  The  consuls  thereupon 
agreed  that  the  one  whose  wing  first  began 
to  waver  should  devote  himself  and  the  army 
of  the  enemy  to  destruction.  Decius  com- 
manded the  left  wine,  which  began  to  eive 
way;  whereupon  he  devoted  himself  ana  the 
army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction,  then  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain, 
leaving  the  victory  to  the  Romans.— (2)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  4  times  consul,  imitated  the 
example  of  his  father  by  devoting  himself  to 
death  at  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  u.o.  295.— (3)  * 
Son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  279,  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus. 

DfiClUS  (-0,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  249-251. 
a  native  of  Pannonla.  and  the  successor  of 
Philippus,  whom  he  stew  in  battle.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Goths,  together  with  his 
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POD,  In  861.  In  hifi  reign  the  Christians  were  i 
persecuted  with  great  neverity. 
BfiCtj^MXTSS  AGRI.  [Aobi  Drouvatsb.] 
DEIINIKA  (-ae),  danshter  of  Althaea  and 
Oeueu04  and  Hister  of  Meleacer.  Achelona  and 
llercnles  both  loved  Deianira,  and  fon^ht  Tor 
the  posacMiion  of  her.  Uercnlea  was  victori- 
ous, and  she  became  his  wife.  She  was  the 
unwilling  cause  of  her  husband's  death  bv 
presentin;;  him  with  the  poisoned  robe  which 
the  centaur  Ne^sus  pive  ner.  In  despair  she 
put  an  end  to  her  owu  life.    For  deuils,  see 

ilKBOULRa 

DBIdXMIA  (-ne),  daughter  of  Lycomede«, 
In  the  iMlnnd  of  Seyms.  '  When  Achilles  was 
concealed  there  iu  maiden's  attire,  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neop- 
tolemns. 

DSIOCfiS  (-is),  first  kio^  of  Media,  after 
the  Medes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of 
the  Assyrians,  reigned  B.a.  709-4IM.  He  built 
the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  he  made  the  royal 
residence.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou, 
Phbaortbs. 

DSIONlDfiS  (-ao),  son  of  Deioue,  by  Apol- 
lo, i.  e.  Miletut*. 

DSiOtXRUS  (-i),  tetrarcb  of  Qalatia,  ad- 
hered  to  the  Romans  iu  their  wars  against 
Mithridat«s,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  senate 
with  the  title  of  king.  In  the  civil  war  he 
Bided  with  Poropey,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharitaiia,  it. a  4S.  He  is  remarka- 
ble as  having  been  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  iu 
the  speech  {pro  Jtege  BHotaro)  still  extant. 

DEIPHObE  (-es),  the  Siby.*  at  Cumae, 
daughter  of  Olaucns.     LSiuylla.J 

DEIPIIOBUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, who  married  Helen  nf(er  the  death  of 
Paris.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  bv  the  Qreeks 
he  was  slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Meue- 
Inu-*. 

DfiLtUM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Boeo- 
tla,  iu  I  he  ten  itory  of  Tanagra,  near  the  Altic 
frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of  Apollo  sim- 
ilar to  that  at  DeloBL  Here  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  by  the  Boeotiani*,  B.a  424. 

DELlnS  (-i)  and  DELIA  (-ae),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana)  respectively, 
from  the  island  of  Dklos. 

DELOS  or  DELUS  (-i),  the  smallest  of  the 
islands  called  Cvclndes,  in  the  Aegaean  sea. 
According  to  a  legend,  it  was  called  out  of 
the  deep  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), but  was  a  floating  island  until  Zens 
(Jupiter)  fa.otened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  se- 
cure resting-place  to  Leto  (Latona)  for  the 
birth  of  A|K)lio  and  Artemis  (Diana).  Hence 
it  became  the  most  holy  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo.  We  learn  from  history  that  Delos 
was  peopled  bv  lonians,  for  whom  it  was  the 
*  chief  centre  ofpolitical  and  religious  union, 
in  the  time  of  Homer.  It  was  anerwards  the 
common  treosurr  of  the  Greek  confederacy 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia  ,•  but  the 
treasury  was  afterwards  trausferred  to  Athens. 
It  WHS  long  subject  to  Athens;  but  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  commerce,  which  was  in- 


creased by  the  down&ll  of  Corinth,  when  De- 
los became  the  chief  eraporiom  for  the  trade 
in  slaves.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyn- 
thus  (whence  the  god's  surname  of  Cynthius). 
It  contained  a  temple  of  Leto,  and  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo.  With  this  temple  were 
connected  games,  called  Delia,  which  were 
celebrated  every  4  years,  and  were  said  to 
have  l>een  founded  by  Thesems.  A  like  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  sacred  embassy  {Theoria) 
which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Delos  every  year. 
The  greatest  Importance  was  attached  to  the 
preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island; 
and  its  sanctity  secured  it,  though  wealthy 
and  anforiifled,  from  plunder. 


Coin  of  Delos. 

DELPHI  (-dram :  Eavtrii^  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  Its  oracle  of  Apollo. 
It  was  situated  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  8. 
slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  its  site  resem- 
bled the  cavea  of  a  great  theatre.  It  was  shut 
in  on  the  N.  bv  a  barrier  of  rocky  mountains, 
which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  9  gi-eat 
cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between  which 
issued  the  waters  of  the  Castalian  spring.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  hence  called  the  "navel  of  the 
earth.'*  It  was  originally  called  Pytho,  by 
which  name  it  is  alone  mentioned  in  Homer. 
Delphi  WAS  colonized  at  an  early  period  by 
Doric  settlers  from  the  neiehboring  town  of 
Lycor€a,  on  the  heiphts  of  Paniassns.  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  distin- 
guished families  of  Doric  orijgin.  From  I  hem 
were  taken  the  chief  roagUtrates  and  the 
priests.  The  temple  of  Apollo  contained  im- 
mense treasures ;  for  not  only  were  rich  of- 
ferings presented  to  It  by  kings  and  private 
persons,  but  many  of  the  Greek  states  had  in 
the  t«mple  separate  Uumuri,  in  which  they 
deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a  small  opening  in  the 
ground,  from  which,  from  time  ti>  time,  an 
inioxictiting  vapor  arose.  Over  this  chasm 
there  st(M)d  a  tnpod,  on  which  the  priestess, 
called  Pythia,  tmik  her  seat  whenever  the  or- 
acle was  to  be  consulted.  The  words  which 
she  uttered  after  inhaling  the  vapor  were  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  revelations  of  Apollo. 
Tliey  were  carefiilly  written  down  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hex- 
ameter verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come 
to  consult  the  oracle.    If  the  Pythia  spoke  in 

{>ro8e.  her  words  were  immediately  turned 
nto  verse  by  a  poet  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  oracle  Is  saia  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  its  having  thrown  into  convul- 
sions some  goatu  which  had  strayed  to  the 
month  of  the  cave.  The  Pvthian  games  were 
celebrated  at  Delphi,  and  it  was  one  of  the  S 
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placet  of  meetlog  of  the  Amphictyonic  eoan- 
ciL 

DELTA.    [AxoYrruB.] 

DCMjLdSS  (•is),  an  Athenian  orator,  who 
belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  waa  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  Be  was  put 
to  death  by  Antipater  in  b.o.  313. 

DfiMlRlTUS  or  DiMiRlTUS  (-i).  a) 
Kine  of  Sparta,  reif^ied  from  about  n.a  510 
to  4^1.  He  waa  deposed  by  his  collengne 
Cleomenes,  b.c.  491,  and  thereupon  renaired 
to  the  Persian  courlLwhere  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceiyed  by  Darios.  He  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended 
the  king  not  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  his 
conntlMS  hosts. —  (2)  A  merchant  noble  of 
Corinth,  who  settled  afterwards  in  Etruria, 
and  became  the  father  of  Aruna  and  Lncumo 
(Tarqninius  Priecius). 

DEMETSR,  called  CfiRSS  (-dris)  by  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  her 
name  probably  aignifled  Mother -Ecwth  {-jh 
iiirnp).  She  was  the  protectress  of  agricnlt- 
nre  and  of  all  the  fruit*  of  the  earth.  She  was 
.  the  daughter  of  Cronus  (Satnm)  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  of  Zena  (Jupiter),  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Pen^enn&nfi  (Proserpine). 
Zens,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  ATdoueus  (Pluto) ; 
and  while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gath- 
ering flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the 
earth  suddenly  opened,  and  she  was  carried 
off  by  Aldonens.  After  wandering  for  some 
days  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
learned  firom  the  Sun  that  it  was  Aldoneus 
who  had  carried  her  ofll  Thereupon  she  quit- 
tad  Olympna  In  anger  and  dwelt  upon  earth 


among  men.  conferring  bleasinga  whererer 
she  was  kindly  received,  and  severely  punish- 
ing those  who  repulsed  her.  In  this  manner 
she  came  to  Celeus,  at  Eleusis.  [CaLKus.]  Aa 
the  goddess  still  continued  angry,  and  did  not 
allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits,  Zeus 
sent  Hermes  (Mercury)  into  the  lower  world 
to  fetch  back  Persephone.  ATdoueus  con- 
sented, but  gave  Persephone  part  of  a  pome- 
granate to  eat.  Demeter  returned  to  Olym- 
pus with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  had 
eaten  in  the  lower  world,  she  waa  obliged  to 
spend  one  third  of  the  year  with  Aldonena. 
continuing  with  her  motbcr  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit 
again.  This  is  the  ancient  lesend  as  preserved 
in  the  Homeric  hymn,  but  It  Is  variously  mod- 
ified in  later  traditions.  In  the  Latin  poeta 
the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near  Enna,  in  Sicily ; 
and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone  seen  Per- 
sephone eat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world,  re- 
vealed the  fact,  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [AsoAUAPnus.]  The 
meaning  of  the  legend  is  obvioup :  Persepho- 
ne, who  is  carried  off  to  the  lower  world,  is 
the  seed-corn,  which  remains  concealed  in  the 
ground  part  of  the  year ;  Persephone,  who  re- 
turns to  her  mother,  ia  the  com  which  rises 
from  the  trronnd.  and  nourishes  men  and  ani- 
mals. Later  philosophical  writers,  and  per- 
haps the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  disap- 
pearance and  retorn  of  Persephone  to  the 
burial  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  his  Bonl.— The  other  legends  about  De- 
meter are  of  less  importance.  To  escape  the 
pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  herself  into 
a  mare,  but  the  god  effected  his  purpose,  and 
she  )>ecame  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
horse  Arion.    [Arion,  8.]— She  fell  in  love 
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with  lasioD,  and  lay  with  him  In  a  thrice- 
plowed  flela  in  Crete  ;  their  offspring  was 
PlntQs  (Wealth).  [Ia8ion.]  —  She  panished 
wiih  fearfal  hunger  Erysichthon,  who  had  cut 
down  he.  sacred  grove.  [EByaiCBTuoN.]  In 
Attica  Demeter  was  worshiped  with  great 

a>lendor.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  ag- 
calture  was  first  practiced  in  their  country, 
and  that  Triptolemns  of  Elensis.  the  favorite 
of  Demeter,  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
plow  and  sowed  com.  [Tbiptolkjius.]  Ev- 
ery year  at  Athens  the  festival  of  the  Eletjurinia 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  these  goddesses. 
The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  also 
celebrated  in  her  honor  as  well  at  Athens  as 
in  other  parts  of  Greece ;  it  was  Intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws 
and  the  regulations  of  civilized  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agriculture 
Is  the  basis  of  civilization.— In  works  of  art 
Demeter  is  represented  in  fhll  attire.  Around 
her  head  she  wears  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or 
a  simple  ribbon,  and  in  her  hand  she  holds  a 
sceptre,  corn-ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also 
a  torch  and  the  mystic  Dasket.    The  Romans 


(Carw).    (Mw.  Bor.,  vol.  9,  Uv.  86.) 


received  firom  Sicily  the  worship  nf  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  or  Ceres.  They 
celebrated  in  her  honor  the  festival  of  the  Ce- 
realia.  She  was  looked  upon  by  the  Romans 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tellns.  Pigs  were 
sacrificed  to  both  divinities.  Her  worship 
received  considerable  political  Importance  at 
Rome.  The  property  of  traitors  against  the 
republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  deposited  in 
her  temple  for  the  iuspection  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people. 

DfiMSTiEtf  AS  (-ftdis),  a  town  in  Magnesia, 
in  Thesaaly,  on  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 


Fagasaean  bay,  founded  by  Demetrius  Poll- 
orcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
loclus  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

DSMSTRIUS  (-1).    I.  King*  qf  Haeedonia. 
— (1)  Sumaroed  Polioboktu  or  the  Besieger* 


Colm  of  DoiMtriot  Poliorotta*. 

son  of  Antigonua,  king  of  Asia,  and  Strato- 
iiice.    At  an  early  age  ne  [  -     -  .. 


e  gave  proofs  of  dis- 
during  his  father's 


tinguished  bravery,  and  ^         

lifetime  was  engaged  in  constant  campaigns 
against  either  Cas«ander  or  Ptolemy.  In  nis 
siege  of  Rhodes  (b.o.SO&)  he  constructed  those 
gigantic  machines  to  assail  the  walls  of  the 
city  which  gave  him  the  surname  of  Polior- 
cetes.  He  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Rhodians  (304).  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (801), 
the  fortunes  of  Demetrius  were  for  a  time  un- 
der a  cloud ;  but  in  294  he  was  acknowledged 
as  king  by  the  Macedonian  army,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  possession  of  Macedonia 
for  7  years.  In  2S7  he  was  deserted  by  his 
own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia, 
and  after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and 
misfortune,  was  at  length  obliged  to  surren- 
der himt!>elr  prisoner  to  Seleucus  (280).  That 
king  kept  blm  in  confinement,  but  did  not 
treat  him  with  harshness.  Demetrius  died  in 
the  8d  year  of  his  imprisonment  and  the  66th 
of  his  age  (218).  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  of  his  time,  being  a  man 
of  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  schemes.  His  besetting  sin  was 
unbounded  licentiousness.— (2)  Son  of  Antig- 
onus  Gonatas.  reined  b.o.  839-229. 

II.  Kings  (\f  Sj/tta.—(l)  Sotkb  (reigned  B.a 
162-159),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopa^ 
tor  and  grandson  of  Antiochue  the  Great. 
While  vet  a  child  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  28  years  of  age.  He  then  fied  to 
Syria,  and  was  received  as  kine  by  the  Syr- 
ians. An  impostor  named  Balas  rais^ed  an 
insurrection  against  him  and  slew  him.  He 
left  2  sons,  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended 
the  throne. —(2)  Nioatob  (b.c.  146-142,  and 
again  128-125),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  de- 
feated Balas,  and  recovered  his  kingdom; 
but,  having  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
subjects  by  his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was 
driven  out  of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  who  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander  Balas, 
as  a  pretender  against  him.  Demetrius  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  marched  against 
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the  Paithlane,  by  whom  he  waa  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  188.  He  remained  aa  a  cap- 
tive in  Parthia  10  years.  Demetriaa  again 
obtained  poeeeaaion  of  the  Syrian  throne  in 
1S8;  bnt  while  engaged  in  an  expedition 
againat  Egypt,  Piolomy  Physcon  set  np 
at;ainat  him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to 
fly.  He  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  aaaaaain- 
ated.125. 

Ill  Iiiterary. ^'PuAuaacm,  so  called  from 
his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerua, 
where  he  waa  bom  aboat  b.o.  84&  His  par- 
ents were  poor,  bat  by  hia  talents  and  perse- 
verance he  rose  to  the  highest  honors  at  Ath- 
ens, and  became  distinsaiahed  both  aa  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet. 
The  ffOTemment  of  Athens  waa  intmsted  to 
him  by  Cassander  in  817,  the  dnties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  extraordinary  distinction. 
When  Demetrins  Poliorcetea  approached  Ath- 
ens in  SOT  Pbalerenft  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight.  He  set  tied  at  Alexandria  in  Bgypt,  and 
exerted  some  influence  in  the  fonndation  of 
the  Alexandrine  library.  He  was  the  laat  of 
the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name. 

DBMOCfiDBS,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Crotona.  He  practiced  medicine  ^nccessively 
at  Aej^ina,  Athens,  and  Samoa.  He  waa  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates  in  b.o.  OM, 
and  waa  sent  to  8u»a  to  the  conrt  of  Darius. 
Here  he  acquired  great  repntatlon  by  curing 
the  king's  foot  ana  the  breast  of  the  queen 
Atoflsa.  Notwithstanding  his  honors  at  the 
Persian  conrt,  he  was  always  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country.  In  order  to 
efllect  thia,  he  procnred  bv  means  of  Atossa 
that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  to  ascertain 
in  what  parts  it  might  be  most  snccessfhlly 
attacked.  At  Tarentum  he  escaped,  and  set^ 
tied  at  Crotona,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  wrestler,  Milo. 

D8MOCRITU8  (-i),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philoaopher,  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace 
abont  BI.C.  460.  He  spent  the  large  inheritance 
which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into  dis- 
tant countries  in  pnrsnit  of  knowledge.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honorable 
character.  He  died  in  861  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  deprived 
himself  of  his  ^Ight  that  he  might  be  less  dis- 
turbed In  his  pnrsuito ;  bnt  it  Ta  more  proba- 
ble that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  dv  too 
severe  application  to  study.  This  loss,  now- 
ever.  did  not  dlntnrb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind,  which  prompted  him  to  Uiok  in 
all  circumstances  at  the  cheerful  side  of 
things,  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that 
he  aTwavs  langhed  at  the  follies  of  men.  His 
knowledge  was  most  extensive.  It  embraced 
not  only  the  natural  sciences— mathematics, 
mechanicfi,  grammar,  ronalc,  and  philosophy 
—but  various  other  useful  arte.  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  (he  local  peculiar- 
ities of  Abdera.  Tbey  are  nevertheless  much 
praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the  livelinesa 
of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  respect  com- 
pared even  wi  ih  the  works  of  Plato.  Democ- 
rltna  was  the  founder  of  the  atomic  theory. 


DSUOPHC^N  or  DSMOPHOON  (-ontis). 
(1)  Son  of  Celens  and  MeUnIra,  whom  Beme- 
ter  wished  to  make  immortal.  For  details, 
see  Cklkus.— <2)  Son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and 
on  his  return  gained  the  love  of  PhyliiSj 
daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  and 
promised  to  marry  her.  Before  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to  settle 
his  afTaira,  and  as  he  tarried  longer  than 
Phyllis  had  expected,  she  thought  that  she 
was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  ner  life ;  but 
she  waa  metamorphosed  into  a  tree.  Demo- 
phon  became  king  of  Athens. 

DfiMOSTHfiNSS  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Alcis- 
thenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponneslan  war.  In  d.o.  426  he  rendered 
important  assistance  to  Cleon  in  making  nris- 
oners  of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of  Spnao- 
teria.  In  418  ne  waa  sent  with  a  large  fleet 
to  Sicily  to  assist  Niclaa ;  bnt  both  command- 
ers were  defeated,  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans.— (2)  The 
greatest  of  Athenian  orators,  was  the  son  of 
Demosthenes,  and  waa  bom  in  the  Attic  d»- 
moB  of  Paean  ia,  abont 
B.O.S86.  At  7  years  of 
age  he  lost  his  father, 
who  left  him  and  hla 
younger  sister  to  the 
care  of  guardians,  who 
neglected  him  and 
squandered  his  prop- 
erty. When  he  waa  90 
years  of  age  Demos- 
thenes accused  Apho- 
bus,  one  of  his  guard- 
ians, and  obtamed  a 
verdict  in  hia  Ihvor. 
Emboldened  by  this  , 
success,  Demosthenes 
ventured  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly. 
His  flrst  efltirt  was  nnsnccessfhl,  hot  he  waa 
encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Satyrns, 
who  gave  him  instrnctlon  in  action  and  dec* 
lamation.  In  becoming  an  orator,  Demos- 
thenes had  to  straggle  againat  the  greatest 
physical  disadvantiiges.  His  voice  was  weak 
and  his  utterance  defective;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  unwearied  exertions  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  obKtacles  which 
nature  had  placed  in  hla  way.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  he  spoxe  with  pebbles  in  hia  month,  to 
cure  himself  of  stammering;  that  he  repeated 
verses  of  the  poets  as  be  ran  np  bill,  to 
strengthen  his  voice ;  that  he  declaimed  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  connision  of  the  popular  assembly ; 
that  he  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  under 
ground,  engaged  in  constantly  writing  out 
tne  history  of  Thucydidea,  to  form  a  standard 
for  his  own  style.  It  was  about  8fi5  that  De- 
mosthenes began  to  obtain  reputatitm  aa  a 
speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  His  elo- 
quence soon  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  inmience  which  he  acquired  he  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  not 
for  his  own  aggrandixement.  He  clearly  saw 
that  Philip  hnd  resolved  to  subingnte  Greece, 
and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his  powers  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian 
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monarch.  For  14  years  he  continaed  the 
straggle  against  Philip,  and  neither  threatis 
nor  oribes  could  tarn  nim  firom  his  pnrpoee. 
It  is  true  he  failed,  bat  the  failure  most  not 
be  considered  his  faalt.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Cnaeronte 
(388),  by  which  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  crashed.  Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others. 
At  this  time  many  accasations  were  brought 
against  him.  Of  these  one  of  tbe  most  lor- 
imdable  waa  the  accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by 
Aeschines,  but  which  was  in  reality  directed 
against  Demosthenes  himselH  Aeschines  ac- 
coaed  Ctesiphon  for  proposing  that  Demos- 
thenes should  be  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre.  The 
trial  was  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to  us 
till  S30,  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
*'  Oration  on  the  Grown.**  Aeschines  was  de- 
feated, and  withdrew  from  Athens.  [Aasoui- 
ME8.1  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  who 
were  snxpected  of  having  received  money 
from  Harpalus  in  8^  lHabpalds.]  His 
guilt  is  doubtful;  bnt  he  was  condemned, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  howev- 
er, he  escaped.  He  took  up  his  residence 
iMirtly  at  Troeaene  and  partly  in  Aegina. 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  to  his  beloved 
Dative  innd.  His  exile  did  not  last  long.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  the  Greek  states 
rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia.  Demosthe- 
nes was  recalled,  and  returned  in  triumph. 
But  in  the  following  year  (322)  the  confeder- 
ate Greeks  were  defeated,  and  he  took  reftige 
in  the  temple  of  P,^idon  (Neptune),  in  the 
island  of  Calauria.  Here  he  was  pursued  by 
the  emissaries  of  Antipater;  whereupon  he 
took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some  time  car- 
ried about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
822.  Sixty-one  orations  of  Demosthenes  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  17  were  political, 
the  most  important  being  the  12  Philippic 
orations;  42  were  judicial,  the  most  celebra- 
ted being  the  orations  AgainstMidiaa,  Against 
Leptine^,  On  the  Dishonest  Conduct  of  Aes- 
chines daring  his  Embassy  to  Philip,  and  On 
the  Crown ;  and  2  were  show  si^eeches,  both 
of  which  are  sparloas,  as  also  probably  are 
aome  of  the  others. 

DENTlTUS,  CCrIUS.    [Cukiub.] 

DfiO,  another  name  for  Demeter  (Ceres) ; 
hence  her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by 
the  patronymic  D6dis  and  DoOind. 

DERBS  (-es),  a  town  in  Lycaonia,  on  the 
ftontiers  of  Isauria. 

DERCSTIS  (-is),  DERCfiTO  (-Gs).  also 
called  Atargaii^j  a  Svrian  goddess.  She  of- 
fended Aphrodite  (Venns),  who  in  conse- 
quence inspired  her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  daughter,  Semiramis ;  but 
ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  killed  the  youth, 
exposed  her  child  in  a  desert,  and  threw  her- 
self into  a  lake  near  Ascalon.  Her  child  was 
fed  by  doves,  and  she  herself  waa  changed 
into  a  flsh.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shiped her  as  a  goddess.  The  upper  part 
of  her  statue  represented  a  beaatifhl  woman, 
while  the  lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  or 
a  flsh.    She  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon 


mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  deity  uf 
the  Philistines. 

DERTONA  (-ae:  Tertona),  an  important 
town  in  Ligoria,  on  the  road  from  Genoa  to 
Placentia. 

DEUCXI^ON  (-dnls),  son  of  Prometheua 
and  Clymene.  king  or  Phthta,  in  Theasaly. 
When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  had  resolved  to  destroy 
the  degenerate  race  of  men,  Deacalion  and 
his  wire  Pyrrha  were,  on  account  of  their 
piet^,  the  only  mortals  saved.  On  the  advice 
of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  ship,  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during  the 
9  days'  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested, 
according  to  the  more  general  tradition,  on 
Mount  Parnassus  in  Phocls.  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis 
how  the  race  of  man  might  be  restored.  The 
goddess  bade  them  cover  their  heads  and 
throw  the  bones  of  their  mother  behind  them. 
After  some  doubts  respecting  the  meaning  of 
this  command,  they  agreed  in  interpreting 
the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the  stones 
of  the  earth.  Thev  accordingly  threw  stones 
1)ehiud  them,  and  from  those  thrown  bv  Deu- 
calion there  sprang  up  men,  from  those  thrown 
bv  Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descend- 
ea  from  Parnassus,  built  his  first  abode  at 
Opus  or  at  Cynus,  and  became  by  Pyrrha  the 
father  of  Hellen,  Amphictyou,  Protogeuia, 
and  others. 

DEVA.  (1)  (CA^stor),  the  principal  town 
of  the  Comii  in  Briuin,  on  the  Seteia  (Dee). 
—(2)  (Dee),  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which 
stood  the  town  Dovanna,  near  the  modern 
Aberdeen. 

DIA,  the  ancient  name  of  NaxoB. 

DIABUNTES.    [Am.EBoi.] 

DlACRlA  (-ae),  a  mountainous  district  in 
the  N.E.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  [Attioa.]  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  the  most  democratical  of  the 
8  parties  into  which  the  iuhabitanta  of  Attica 
were  divided  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

DllGORAS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Damagetua 
of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  celebrated  for  his  own 
victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  the  Grecian  games.  He  obtained  his  Olym- 
pic victory  11.0. 464.— (2)  Surnamed  the  Arni- 
isT,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Melos,  and  a  olsciple  of  De- 
mocritus.  In  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon 
the  popular  religion,  and  especially  upon  the 
Eleusinian  mynteries,  he  was  formally  ac- 
cused of  impiety,  b.o.  411,  and,  fearing  the 
rei^ults  of  a  trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  went 
flrsi  to  Pallene,  and  afterwards  to  Corinth, 
where  he  died. 

DliNA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
whom  the  Romans  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artiemis.  Her  worship  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  at  Rome  by  Servins  Tullins,  who 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventine. 
At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light,  and 
her  name  contains  the  same  root  as  the  word 
die$.  As  Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god  of  lisht, 
repreaeuted  the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  goddess 
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of  light,  repreeeoted  the  moon.  The  attri- 
batefl  of  the  Greek  Artemis  were  afterwards 
ascribed  to  the  Ruman  Diana.  For  details, 
see  AsTXJiia. 


DllNlUM  (-1 :  Denia)y  a  town  In  Hitpania 
Tarrmconeoais  on  a  promoutory  of  the  same 
name  (C.  Martin)  founded  by  the  Massilians. 
Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  ftrom 
which  the  town  derived  its  name. 

DICAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
lake  Bistonis. 

DiCAEARCHlA.    CPittkoli.] 

DICABARCIIUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian, 
a  nauve  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  Theophra^tns.  He 
wrote  a  vast  nnmber  of  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  extant, 

DIC3TAEUS.    [DioTiLl 

DICTIS  (-es),  a  mountain  In  the  B.  of  Crete, 
where  Zens  (Jnpiter)  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up.  Hence  he  bore  the  samame  Dio- 
taeua.  The  Roman  poets  ft'equently  emplov 
the  adjective  Dictaeus  as  synonymous  with 
Cretan. 

DICTYNNA  (-ae),  a  surname  both  of  Brlt- 
omartis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinitiee 
were  subfiequently  identified.  The  name  is 
connected  with  6iKTvo¥f  a  hnnting-net,  and 
was  borne  by  Britomartis  and  Diana  as  god- 
desses of  the  chase. 

DICTY8  (-yis  or  ^oe)  CRETENSIS  (-Is), 
the  repoted  author  of  an  extant  work  in  Latin 
on  the  Trojan  war.  divided  into  6  books,  and 
entitled  ^hemena  Belli  Trojani^  professing 
to  be  a  Journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told 
that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossus, 
who  accompanied  Idomeneus  to  the  Trojan 
war:  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire. 


DIDIUS  SALVIUS  JtTLIiNUS  (-1),  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
wtien  they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after 
the  death  or  Pertinax,  A.n.  103.  After  reign- 
ing two  months,  be  was  murdered  by  the  sol- 
diers when  Severns  was  marching  against  the 
city. 

DTDO  (-as ;  aoe.  -A),  also  called  Elissa,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Tyrian  king  Belus,  and  sister  of 
Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to 
her  wealthy  uncle,  Acerbas,  who  was  mur- 
dered bv  Pygmalion.  Upon  this  Dido  secret- 
ly sailed  fk-om  Tyre  with  nis  treasures,  accom- 
panied by  some  noble  Tyrians,  and  passed 
over  to  AfHca.  Here  she  purchased  as  much 
land  as  might  be  enclosed  with  the  hide  of  a 
bull,  but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up 
into  the  thinnest  possible  strips,  and  witn 
them  she  surrounded  a  spot,  tm  which  she 
built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa  (from  fi>'poa,  i.  s. 
the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around  this  fort  the  city 
of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  became  a  power- 
ful and  fldurishine  place.  The  neighboring 
king,  Hiarbas,  JenLius  of  the  pnispentv  of  the 
new  citv,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in  mar- 
riage, threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case 
of  refhsiil.  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity 
to  her  late  husband ;  but  seeing  that  the  Car- 
thaginians expected  her  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Hiarbas,  she  pretended  to  yield 
to  their  wishes,  and  under  pretense  of  sooth- 
ing the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expiatory  sacri- 
fices, she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  she 
stabi>ed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshiped  oy  the 
Carthaginians  as  a  divinity.  Virgil  has  in- 
serted m  his  Aeneidthe  legend  of  Dido,  with 
various  modifications.  According  to  the 
common  chronology,  there  was  an  interval  of 
more  than  300  years  between  the  capture  of 
Troy  (K.a  1184)  and  the  foundation  of  Car- 
thage (ii.a  8&3);  but  Virgil,  nevertheless, 
makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of  Aeneas,  with 
whom  she  falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him,  Dido,  in 
despair,  detiiroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile. 

DIDTMA.      [BaAMOHIDAS.] 

DIES  PITER.    [Jdpitkr.] 

DlQENTiA  (-ae :  Lieema)^  a  small  stream 
in  Latinm,  beautifully  cottl  and  clear,  flowing 
into  the  Anio,  through  the  Sabine  fkrm  of 
Horace. 

DINARCHUS  (-1),  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  10  Attic  orators,  was  bom  at 
Corinth  about  b.o.  361.  As  he  was  a  foreign- 
er, he  could  not  come  forward  himself  as  an 
orator,  and  therefore  wrote  orations  for  oth- 
ers. He  belouL'ed  to  the  friends  of  Phocion 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  Only  8  of  his 
speeches  have  come  down  to  us. 

DINDTMENE.    [Dinptmub.] 

DINDTMUS  M)  or  DINDtMA  (-flrum). 
(1)  A  mountain  in  Phrygia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus,  sacred  to 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  I>indym£n&  —(2)  A  mouutain  in  Mysia, 
near  Cyzicos,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 
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DiOCAESARfiA  (-ae),  more  anciently 
SEPPUORIS,  in  Galilee,  was  a  email  place 
nniil  Uerodes  Antipaa  made  it  the  capital  of 
Galilee,  ander  the  name  of  Diocaeearea. 

DiOCLfiTliNUS,  ViLfiRlUS  (-1),  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  884-3U5,  was  bora  near  Salona, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  246,  of  most  obscnre  parent- 
age. On  the  death  of  Numerianu?,  he  was 
Eroclairoed  emperor  by  the  troops,  284.  That 
e  might  more  MUCceBofnlly  reuel  the  barbari- 
ans, he  associated  with  himt^eirMaxlmianns, 
who  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Angnstns, 
S86.  Subsequently  (292)  the  empire  was  again 
divided.  Constantins  Chlorus  and  Galerioa 
were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  government 
of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  between  the 
S  Angnsti  and  the  2  Caesars.  Diocletian  gov- 
erned the  Ea{«t ;  but  after  an  anxious  reien  of 
21  years,  he  longed  for  rep»>i«e.  Accordingly 
on  the  1st  of  May,  805^  he  abdicated  at  Nico- 
media,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague, 
Hazimian,  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocle- 
tian retired  to  bis  native  Dalmatia,  and  pass- 
ed the  remaining  8  years  of  his  life  near  Sa- 
lona, in  philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to 
rnral  pleasures  and  the  cnllivntion  of  his  gar- 
den. Ue  died  in  818.  One  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  (303),  to 
which  ne  was  instigated  by  hie  colleague  Ga- 
lerius. 


Coin  of  DIoclatlcn. 


DIODORUS  (-1).  (1)  Surnamed  Croihtb,  a  ' 
celebrated  dialectic  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  la^us,  in  Caria,  and  lived  at  Alexandria  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.— (2)  Siodlus,  of  . 
Agyrinm,  in  Sicily,  a  celebrated  historian.  I 
was  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of 
Augustus.  In  order  to  collect  materials  for 
his  history,  he  traveled  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lived  a  long  time  at 
Rome.  His  work  was  entitled  Bibliotheea 
HUtoricOj  ThB  HiMtorieal  Library^  and  was  a 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  ear1ie8t  mythical  ages  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  the  40  books 
into  which  the  work  was  divided,  16  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  namely,  the  first  6 
books,  containing  the  early  histoid  of  Uie 
Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Aethiopians,  I 
and  Greeks;  and  books  11  to  20  inclusive, 
containing  the  history  ft-om  the  2d  Persian 
war,  ]i.a  480,  down  to  802.  Of  the  rest,  only 
firagments  have  been  preserved.  In  his  writ- 
ings we  find  neither  method,  accuracy,  nor 
Judgment.  As  an  authority,  he  can  not  be 
relied  upon.— (3)  Of  Tyre,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  disdple  and  follower  of  CrltolaOs, 


whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school  at  Athens.  He  flourished  b.o. 
110. 

DIOdOTUS  (-1),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and 
a  teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  died, 
B.0.69. 

DiOGfiNES  (-is).  0)  Of  Apollowa,  in 
Crete,  a  celebrated  Ionic  phllnsopher,  and  a 
pupil  of  Anaximenee,  Uvea  in  the  6th  century 
B.a— (2)  The  Babtlonian,  a  Stoic  philono- 
pber,  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeed- 
ed Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stole 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  3  em- 
bassadors sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in 
B.C.  166.— (3)  The  celebrated  Cymio  philoso- 
pher, was  bora  at  Siuope,  In  Pontus,  about 
B.a  412.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  dissolute  extravagance ;  but  at  Athens  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  character  of 
Antisthenes,  and  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished by  his  austeritv  and  morosenes^.  In 
summer  he  used  to  roil  in  hot  sand,  and  in 
winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest 
food,  slept  In  porticoe:*  or  in  the  streets ;  and 
flnallv,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the 
Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods.  On  a  voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  plratci,  and  carried  to  Crete  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here,  when  he  was  asked 
what  business  he  understood,  he  an- 
swered, "  How  to  command  men."  He 
was  purchased  by  Xenlades  of  Corinth, 
who  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  intrast- 
ed  him  with  the  care  of  his  children. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  cel- 
ebrated interview  with  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
conversation  between  them  begnn  by 
the  king's  saying,  **  I  am  Alexander  the 
Great  ;'^  to  which  the  philosopher  re- 
plied, "And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic** 
Alexander  then  asked  whether  he  could 
oblige  him  in  any  way,  and  received  no 
anawer  except  "Tee;  you  can  stand  out  of 
the  sunshine."  We  are  fhrther  told  that 
Alexander  admired  Diogenes  so  much  that 
he  said,  "If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
wish  to  be  Diogenes."  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth, at  the  age  of  nearly  90,  b.o.  823.— (4)  La- 
xariuB,  of  Laerte,  In  Cilicia,  probably  lived  in 
the  2d  century  after  Christ  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  In  10  books,  which 
work  Is  still  extant. 

DIOMBDSAE  INStTLAB,  6  small  Islands 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  N.  of  the  promontory 
Garganum,  In  Apulia,  named  after  DUimedes. 
[DioMSDu.]  The  largest  of  these,  called  Dlo« 
medea  Insula  or  Trlmeras  (TVemifi),  was  the 
place  where  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Au- 
gustus, died. 

DiOMfiDES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Tydens  and 
Delpyle,  whence  he  Is  constantly  called  Ty- 
dldeii,  succeeded  Aiilrastns  as  king  of  Argos. 
—Homerie  Story.  Tydens  fell  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedea 
was  yet  a  b<>y ;  but  Diomedes  was  aAerwards 
one  of  the  Bpigonl  who  took  Thebes.  He 
went  to  Troy  with  80  ships,  and  was,  next  to 
Achilles,  the  bravest  hero  In  the  Greek  anny. 
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He  enjoyed  the  especial  protection  of  Atbena 
(Mlnenra) :  be  foneht  against  the  moat  dla- 
tlogoished  of  the  Troiana,  anch  as  Hector  and 
Aeneaa,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espouaed 
the  canae  of  the  Trujaos.  tie  thus  wonnded 
both  Aphrodite  (Venn«)  and  Area  (Mars).— 
LaUr  Storiet,    Dlomedcs  and  Ulysses  carried 


DtonadM  In  Um  act  of  bavtng  away  the  Palladlmii. 


off  the  palladium  f^om  the  citv  of  Troy,  since 
it  was  belleTed  that  Troy  conid  not  be  taken 
so  long  as  the  palladlnm  waa  within  its  walls. 
After  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  returned  to  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  found  his  wife  Aegialea  living 
m  adultery  with  HIppolytus,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  This 
misfortune  befell  him  throngh  the  anger  of 
Aphrodite.  He  therefore  quitted  Argus,  and 
went  to  Aetolia.  He  snbsequently  attempted 
to  return  to  Argoe :  but  on  his  war  home  a 
Btorm  threw  him  on  the  coast  of  Dauuia,  In 
Italy.  He  married  Evippe,  the  danghter  of 
DauuuB,  and  settled  In  Dannia,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  Islands  off  Cape  Garganum,  which  were 
called  after  him  the  Diumedean  islands.  His 
companions  were  inconsolable  at  his  loss^  and 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (Ave»  Dwme- 
diaa),  which,  mlndftil  of  their  origin,  used  to 
fly  towards  the  Greek  ships,  but  to  avoid 
those  of  the  Romans.  A  number  of  towns  in 
the  E.  part  of  Italy  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Dlomedes.  A  plain  of  Apulia, 
near  Balapla  and  Canusium,  was  called  Z>i&- 
medH  Campt,  after  him.— (2)  King  of  the  Bls- 
tones,  In  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  ac- 
count of  hla  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh. 

DiON  (-Aula),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparl- 
nus,  and  a  relation  of  DionyslnsL  who  treated 
hhn  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  many  services  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. On  the  visit  of  Plato  to  Syracuse, 
Dion  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  philos- 
opher ;  and  when  the  younger  Dionysius  suc- 
ceeded hla  father,  Dion  watched  with  undis- 
guised contempt  his  dissolnte  conduct,  and  so 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  youthfnl 
tyrant.  Dion,  aided  bv  Plato,  endeavored  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  vicious  courses,  but 
failed,  and  waa  banished.    He  then  retired  to 


Athena.  Plato  visited  Syracuse  a  third  time, 
that  he  might  secure  the  recall  of  Dion :  but 
failing  in  this,  Ditm  determined  on  expelling 
the  tyrant  by  force.  In  this  he  succeeded; 
but  since  his  own  conduct  towards  the  Syra- 
cusans  was  equally  tyrannical,  a  conspiracy 
waa  formed  against  him,  and  he  waa  aasaa- 
ainated  In  hla  own  house,  b.o.  868. 

DiON  CASStUS  (-1),  the  historian,  son  of 
a  Roman  senator ;  bom  ▲.!>.  166^  at  NicaeiL 
In  Bithynia.  He  held  several  important  of^ 
flees  under  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Alex- 
ander Sevems,  1S0-K9,  and  afterwards  retired 
to  Camuania;  subsequeutly  he  returned  to 
Nicaea,  nls  native  town,  where  he  paased  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  died.  The  chief 
work  of  Dion  waa  a  Hlstorv  of  Rome,  lu  80 
books,  fh>m  the  landing  of  Aeneas  In  lulv  to 
A.P.  229.  Unfortunately,  only  a  comparative- 
ly small  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down 
u>  us  entire.  From  the  86th  book  to  the  64th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces 
the  history  ftrom  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cu. 
Pompey  against  Mithridates.  down  to  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  ]i.a  10.  Of  the  remaining 
books  we  have  only  the  epitomes  made  by 
Xiphilinus  and  others.  Dion  Casslus  con- 
sulted original  authorities,  and  displayed 
great  judgmeut  and  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  them. 

DION  CHRTSOSTOMUS  (-1),  that  la  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  aurname  given  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  eloquence,  was  bom  at  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  flrst  cent- 
ury of  our  era.  He  was  well  educated,  and 
increased  his  knowledge  by  traveling.  The 
emperors  Nerva  and  1x10*°  entertained  for 
him  the  highest  esteem.  He  waa  the  moat 
eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  Soph- 
ists in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  There 
are  extant  80  of  his  orations ;  but  they  are 
rather  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical subjects  tnan  real  orations,  of  which 
they  have  only  the  form. 

DIONABA.    [Dioirc] 

DIONB  (-es),  a  female  Titan,  by  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  Is  hence  called  ZHo- 
naeOf  and  sometimes  even  Dione.  Hence 
Caesar  is  called  Dionasm  Caemur,  becaiuie  he 
claimed  descent  from  Venus. 

DIONTSIUS  (-1).  (1)  The  Elder,  tyrant  of 
Svracuse,  sor  of  Hermocratea,  born  B.O.  490l 
He  began  11/3  aa  a  clerk  in  a  public  ofDce. 
Prompted  by  ambition,  and  possessing  natu- 
ral talent,  be  gradually  raised  himselrto  dis- 
tinction ;  and  in  B.a  405,  though  only  8S  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  aole  general  at  Syra- 
cuse, with  full  powers.  From  this  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  or 
tvranny,  which  continued  without  intermp- 
tion  for  88  years.  He  strengthened  himself 
by  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  by  convert- 
ing the  Island  Ortygla  into  a  forufled  resi- 
dence for  himself;  and  when  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, commenced  the  execution  of  his  am- 
oltlous  plans.    These  embraced  the  subjuga- 


tion of  the  rest  of  Sicily,  the  humiliation  of 
Carthage,  and  the  annexation  of  part  of 
southern  Italy  to  hla  dominions.    In  all  these 
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projects  he  succeeded.  During  the  last  20 
years  of  his  life  he  possessed  an  amount  of 
power  and  influence  far  exceeding  that  en- 
joyed bv  any  other  Greek  beftire  the  time  of 
Alexauder.  His  death  took  place  at  Syra- 
cage,  867,  in  the  middle  of  a  war  with  Car- 
thage. He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Dionysins  the  yonnger.  The  character  of 
Dionysius  ha?  been  drawn  in  the  blackest 
colors  by  many  ancient  writers;  he  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  become  a  type  of  a  tyrant  in 
its  worst  sense.  In  his  latter  years  he  be- 
came extremely  sntipicioas,  and  apprehensive 
of  treachery,  even  rrom  his  nearest  friends, 
and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  mo^t  exces- 
sive precautions  to  enard  against  it.  He 
bnllt  the  terrible  prison  called  Lnntumiae, 
which  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  In  the 
part  of  Syracune  called  Eplpolae.  Dlonvslns 
was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  fre- 
quently entertained  at  his  court  men  distin- 
gui»hed  in  literature  and  philosoptiy,  among 
whom  was  the  philosopher  Plato.  He  was 
himself  a  poet^  and  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  — (2)  The 
Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  u-a  867.  He 
was  at  this  time  under  30  y  ars  of  age ;  he 
had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's  court  In 
idleness  and  luxury,  and  was  studiously  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  ascendency  which  Dion,  and  through  his 
means  Piato,  obtained  for  a  time  over  his 
mind  was  undermined  by  flatterers  and  the 
companions  of  his  pleasures.  Dion,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Ulonyslus,  returned  to  Sic- 
ily in  357,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  dethroning  him.  Dio- 
nysius,  finding  that  he  could  not  successfully 
resist  Dion,  sailed  away  to  Italy,  and  thus 
lost  the  sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  12  years, 
856.  He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native 
city  of  his  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  ft-iendly  manner;  but  he 
made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  treated 
the  Inhabliauts  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Aft- 
er remaining  at  Locri  10  years,  he  obtain- 
ed possession  again  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
reigned  for  the  next  3  years,  until  Timoleon 
came  to  Sicily  to  deliver  the  Qreek  cities 
there  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants.  Be- 
ing unable  to  resist  Timoleon,  he  surrendered 
the  citadel  Into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety 
to  Corinth,  843.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  coDaitlon ;  and  accord- 
ing to  some  writers  was  reduced  to  support 
himself  by  keeping  a  school. —  (3)  Of  Hali- 
OABNASSDS,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician, 
lived  many  years  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  died  11.0.  7.  His  principal  work 
was  a  history  of  Rome  in  88  books,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  city  from  the  mythical 
times  down  to  b.o.  264.  Of  this  work  onlv  the 
first  11  books  have  come  down  to  u*.  Thes« 
prove  that  he  possessed  considerable  artistic 
skill  as  well  as  rhetorical  power,  but  was  de- 
ficient both  as  an  historian  and  aa  a  states- 
man. He  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and 
critical  works,  which  abound  with  the  most 
exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works 
of  the  clauical  writers  of  Greece.     Of  these 


several  have  been  preserved.— <4)  Of  Hksao- 
LKA,  a  pupil  of  Zenu,  at  first  a  Stoic  and  after- 
wards an  J£leatlc  philosopher. 

DIOKTSUS  (-1),  the  youthfhl,  beantlftil, 
but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also  called 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Baoohus,  that 


MttblaHMidoftlMTonUilUDioaTnc    (La7d«i.) 

is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  orig- 
inally only  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus  or  Thebes.  Before 
his  birth,  Semele  was  persuaded  by  Hera 
(Juno),  who  appeared  to  her  In  disguise,  to 
request  the  father  of  the  gods  to  appear  to 
her  in  the  same  glorv  in  wnich  he  approach- 
ed his  own  wile  Hera.  Zeus  nnwillinffly 
complied,  and  appeared  to  her  in  thunaer 
and  lightning.  Semele,  being  seized  by  the 
fiames,  gave  premature  birth  to  a  child;  bat 
Zens  saved  the  child,  ^wed  him  up  in  bis 
thigh,  and  thus  preserved  him  till  ne  came 
to  maturity.     After  his  birth  Dionysus  was 


brought  np  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Nysa, 
who  were  rewarded  by  2eus  bybeing  placed 
as  Hyades  among  the  stars.    When  he  had 


grown  up,  Hera  drove  him  mad,  in  which 
state  he  wandered  through  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence 
proceeded  through  Syria,  then  traversed  all 
Asia,  teaching  the  innabitants  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Asia  the  cnltivation  of  the 
vine,  and  introducing  among  them  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization.  The  most  famous  part 
of  his  wanderings  In  Asia  is  his  expedition 
to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  Ennipe.  he  passed 
through  Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  oy  Ly- 
curgns,  king  of  the  Bdones.  [Lrotmous.] 
He  then  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he  com- 
pelled the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and 
to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  fearfully  punished  Pentheos, 
who  attempted  to  prevent  hi«  worship.   CPax- 
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Hm  ToalLlU  BMehw.    (Loonv.) 

THKUB.]  Dionyrae  next  went  to  Argoe,  where 
the  people  flret  reftieed  to  acknowledge  him, 
bot  after  panbhlng  the  women  with  frenzy, 
he  was  recogii ized  as  a  god.  His  last  feat  woa 
performed  on  a  voyage  from  Icaria  to  Nazos. 
He  6ired  a  ship  which  belonged  to  Tyrrheni- 
an pirates ;  bat  the  men,  instead  of  landing 
at  Kazoe,  steered  towards  Asia,  to  sell  him 
there  as  a  slave.  Thereupon  the  god  changed 
the  mast  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
into  a  lion ;  ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  s«>und  of  flutes  was  heard  on  every  side: 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  After  he  had  thus  gradnally  es- 
tablished his  divine  nature  throughout  the 
world,  he  took  his  mother  out  of  Hades, 
called  her  Thy5n^  and  rose  with  her  into 
Olympos.— Yarions  mythological  beings  ar^ 
described  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus;  but 
among  the  women  wno  won  his  love  none  is 
more  famous  In  ancient  story  than  Ariadne. 
[AaiADinE.]— The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  no 

girt  of  the  original  religion  of  Greece.     Id 
omer  he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great 
dlTinitias;  he  la  there  simply  described  aa 


the  god  who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of 
wine.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  spread 
in  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus  likewise 
spread  farther :  and  after  the  time  of  Alexan- 
dfer's  expedition  to  India,  the  celebration  of 
the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more 
their  wild  and  dissolute  character.  Dionysus 
msy  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
ductive and  intoxicatiuff  power  of  nature. 
Since  wine  is  the  naturafsymbol  of  this  pow- 
er, it  is  called  "  the  frait  of  Dionysus."  On 
account  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilization,  he  Is  regarded  as  a  lawgiver 
and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama 
had  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic  choruses  at 
the  festival  of  Dionysus,  he  was  also  regarded 
as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protector 
of  theatres.  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the 
mode  of  their  celebration,  and  especially  the 
introduction  and  suppression  of  his  worship 
at  Rome,  see  Diet,  qf  Ant.,  art  Dumj/sio.— In 
the  earliest  times  the  Graces  or  Charlies 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  but  after- 
wards we  find  him  accompanied  in  his  expe- 
ditions and  travels  by  Bacchautic  women, 
called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyindes,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bns^arides,  all 
of  whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
raging  with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  their 
heads  thrown  backwards,  with  disheveled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus- 
staffs  (entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with 
Sine-cones),  cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents, 
ileni.  Pans,  satyrs,  centaurs,  and  other  be- 
ings of  a  like  kind,  are  also  the  constant  com- 
panions of  the  god.     The  animal  most  com- 


PknyioB  (BMchw)  holding  •  Csathant. 
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DionyBOt.    (From  the  Choragie  Monamoit  of  LytlcntM.) 


monly  sacrificed  to  Dionysas  was  the  ram. 
Among  the  thinzs  sacred  to  him,  we  mny 
notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lanrel,  and  asphodel ; 
the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass.     Id  works  of  art  he  appears  as  a 

J^outhfnl  god.  The  form  of  his  body  is  man- 
y,  bnt  approaches  the  female  form  by  its 
softness  and  ronndness.  The  expression  of 
the  conntenance  is  langnid,  and  his  attitude 
is  easy,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated. 


DiOSCtTRI  (-«rnm),  that  is,  sons  of  Zens 
(Jupiter),  the  well-known  heroes  Castos  and 
Pollux,  called  by  the  Greeks  Polvdences. 
The  two  brothers  were  sometimes  called  Cas- 
TORKB  by  the  Romans.  According  to  Homer 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndarens, 
kingof  Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  broth- 
ers of  Helen.  Hence  thev  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Vftnddr\dae.  Castor  was  fa- 
mous for  hii*  skill  in  taming  and  manaeing 
horses,  and  Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing. 


Diooytiu  (B«ech(u)  drawn  by  Tigmv. 


DlOSCORlDZS  (-Is)  PEDiClUS  or  PEDi- 
NIUS,  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  probably  lived  in  the  2d  centnry 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  on  Materia  Medlca,  which  for  many 
ages  waa  received  as  a  standard  production. 


CiipltoliBUin,  Tol.  4,  Ut.  88.) 


Both  had  disappeared  trom  the  earth  before 
the  Greeks  were  sent  against  Troy.  Although 
they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they  came 
to  life  every  other  dav,  and  they  enjoyed  di- 
vine honors.— According  to  other  traditionsL 
both  were  the  sons  of  Zens  and  Leda,  and 
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were  born  st  the  same  time  with  their  Bister 
Helen  out  of  an  em  [Lkda.]  According  to 
others  again,  Poilaz  and  Helen  only  were 
children  of  Zeos,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Trndarena.  Hence  Pollox  was  immortal, 
while  Caator  was  sobject  to  old  age  and  death 
like  other  mortala.  The  fabnloae  life  of  the 
Dioecari  la  marked  by  8  great  events.  1. 
Their  expedition  against  Alliens,  where  they 
reecned  their  sister  Helen,  who  had  been  car^ 
ried  off  by  Theseus,  and  placed  in  Aphiduaa, 
which  they  took.  2.  Their  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Areonauts,  during  which  Pollox 
killed,  in  a  boxing-match,  Amycns,  king  of 
Bebrycea  Daring  the  Argonantic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dittscnrias,  in  Col- 
this.  8.  Their  battle  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reos.  Idas  and  Lynceua.  Castor,  the  mortal, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but  Pollux  slew 
Lyncens,  and  Zena  killed  Idas  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  At  the  reonest  of  Pollux,  Zens 
allows  nim  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and 
to  live  alternately  one  day  niider  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a  different  form  of  the 
story.  Zeos  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the 
two  brothers  br  placing  them  among  the 
■tars  as  Gemint.  — These  heroic  youths  re- 
ceived divine  honors  at  Sparta,  ft-om  whence 
their  worship  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  over  Sicily  and  Italy.  Tney  were 
worshiped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  sailors,  f«>r  Poseidon  (Nei>tuue)  had  re- 
warded their  brotherly  love  by  giving  them 
power  over  winds  and  waves.  Hence  they 
are  called  by  Horace,  "Fratres  Helenae,  lu- 
cida  sidera.*'  Whenever  they  appeared  they 
were  seen  riding  on  magniflcent  white  steeds. 
They  were  regarded  tm  presidents  of  the  pub- 
lic gamete,  as  the  inventors  of  the  war  dance, 
ana  the  patrons  of  poets  and  bards.  They 
are  nsnaJly  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
youthful  horsemen,  with  egg-^hnped  helmets, 
crowned  with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their 
hands.— At  Borne,  the  worship  of  the  Dios- 
curi was  intriHlaced  at  an  early  time.  They 
were  believed  to  have  assisted  the  Romans 


Dimaui  (CmIot  and  Pollox).    (From  %  Coin  In  th*  BriU 
bb  If  ■Mam.) 

against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Re- 
gillns ;  and  the  dictator  A.  Postnmiufl  Alhinns 
during  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to  them. 
This  temple  was  erected  in  the  forum,  oppo- 
site the  temple  of  Vesta.  The  equites  regard- 
ed the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons,  and  went 
every  year,  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  a  magnifl- 
cent procession  on  horseback,  to  visit  their 
temple. 


DiowariCCMtoraadPoUu).  (Millla.  G«l.  If  jtb.,  pi.  100.) 

DIRAB  (-ftrum),  a  name  of  the  Furiae. 
CBdmbnidks.] 

DIRCB  <-ds),  wil<B  of  Lycns,  who  married 
her,  after  divorcing  his  former  wife  Anti5p& 
Dirce  treated  Anliope  with  great  cruelty; 
and  accordingly,  when  Aniphion  and  Zetbns, 
the  sons  of  Antiope  by  Zens  (Jupiter),  ob- 
Uined  possession  of  Thebes,  they  took  a  sig- 
nal vengeance  upon  Dirce.  They  tied  her  to 
a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  till  she 
peritthed.  They  then  tnrew  her  body  into  a 
fountain  near  Thebes,  which  was  henceforth 
called  the  fountain  of  Dirce.  The  ac^iective 
Dircaens  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

DIS  {gen.  Ditis),  contracted  fW)m  Dives,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  Pluto,  and  hence 
also  to  the  lower  world. 

DISCORDIA.    [Eaia] 

DIUM.  (1)  An  important  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  Thermaic  gult— ^)  A  town  in 
rhalcidice  in  Macedonia  on  the  Strymonic 
gulf. 

DIViCO  (-«nis),  the  lender  of  the  Helve- 
tian9  in  the  war  against  L.  Cassias  in  n.r.  107, 
was  at  the  head  o?  the  embassy  sent  to  Julins 
Caesar,  nearly  00  years  lat«r,  B.a  08,  when  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  Helvetians. 

DIvmXCUS  (-i),  an  Aeduan  noble  and 
brother  of  Dnmnorix.  was  a  warm  adherent 
of  the  Romans  and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason 
of  Dnmnorix  in  b.o.  08. 

DIVODtTRUMM:  ifcte),  subsequently Me- 
diomatrici,  and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

DIVONA.    [Caduboi.] 

DOBSRUB  (-i),  a  town  in  Paeonia  in  Mace- 
donia, B.  of  the  liver  Echedorus. 

DODONA  (-ae),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  situated  in  Epirus,  founded  by  the 
Pelasgians,  and  dedicated  to  Zens  (Jupiter). 
The  responpes  of  the  oracle  were  given  from 
lofty  oalcs  or  beech-trees.  The  will  of  the 
god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling  thrnngh 
the  trees,  and  in  order  to  render  the  sounds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set 
In  motion  by  the  wind  came  in  contact  with 
one  another.  These  sounds  were  interpreted 
in  early  times  by  men,  but  afterwards  by  a^ed 
women.    The  priests,  who  had  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  temple  were  called  Selli  or  HellL 
The  oracle  of  Dodona  had  less  inflnence  in 
historical  times  than  in  the  heroic  aee,  and 
waa  sopplanted  to  a  great  extent  hj  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi. 

DOLIBELLA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  celebra- 
ted patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 
Those  most  deserving  of  notice  are :  (1)  Cn. 
CosTiBLiUB  DoLABSLLA,  consol  n.0, 81,  whom 
the  Tonng  Jnlloa  Caesar  accosed  in  77  of  ex- 
tortion in  his  province.  — (2)  Cm.  Cobmri.iub 
DoLABKLLA,  praetor  arbanns  in  81.  With  Ver- 
re»  as  his  legate,  he  plundered  his  province  in 
Cilicla,  and  upon  his  return  was  accused,  be- 
trayed by  Verrea,  and  condemned — (3)  P. 
CoBMKLiDS  DoLABXLLA,  the  sou-lu-law  of  Clo 
ero,  whose  daughter  Tullia  he  married  in  61. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  profli<^ate  men  of  his 
age.  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  nn- 
easiness.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  was  raised 
by  him  to  the  consulship  in  44.  He  afterwards 
received  from  Antony  the  province  of  Syria. 
On  his  way  to  his  province  he  plnnderea  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  in  con»e- 

2nence  of  which  the  senate  sent  s^inst  him 
'assius,  who  took  Caesarea,  in  which  Doia- 
bella  bad  taken  refhge.  That  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  48. 

DOlON  (-5ni8),  a  spy  of  the  Trqlana  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Diomedes. 

DOLOPES  (-urn),  a  powerftil  people  In 
Thessaly,  dwelt  on  the  Enlpeus,  and  fooght 
before  Troy.  At  a  later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus ;  and  their  country, 
called  DSlOpTa,  was  reckoned  part  of  Epirns. 
DOMlTllNUS  (-iX  or  with  his  (till  name 
T.  Flavius  Domitianus  Augitstub,  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  81-9d,  was  the  younger  son  of 
Vespasian,  and  was  bom  at  Rome  a.i>.  51. 
During  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  (69-79)  and  of 
his  brother  Titus  (79-81)  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  public  alTairs.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  nis  reign  his  government 
was  much  better  than  had  been  expected. 
But  hia  conduct  was  soon  changed  for  the 
worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  his 
vanitv  and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him 
to  delight  in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
of  others.  In  83  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Chatti,  which  was  attended  with 
no  result,  though  on  hia  return  to  Rome  in 
the  following  year  he  celebrated  a  triumph, 
and  assumecTthe  name  of  Germanlcus.  In  86 
Areola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited 
his  Jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Aoaio- 
OLA.]  After  his  war  with  the  Dacians, 
which  terminated  very  unfavorably  [Dkobba- 
iDS],  he  gave  fnll  sway  to  his  cruelty  and 
Uranny.  The  silent  fear  which  prevailed  in 
Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter  years  of 
Domitian's  reign  is  briefly  but  energetically 
described  by  Tacitus  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Agiicola,  and  bis  vices  and  tyran- 
ny are  exposed  in  the  strongest  colors  by  the 
withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  Many  conspira- 
cies had  been  formed  against  his  life,  which 
had  been  discovered;  but  he  was  at  length 


murdered  by  the  connivance  of  his  wife,  Do- 
mitia. 

DOMMUS  AFER.    [Avbb.] 

DOMiTlUS   AHfiNOBARBUa     CAhcmo- 

BABBUS.] 

DOMlTltrS  CALVTNUa    ICALvnira.] 
DOMITIUS  CORBCLO.    [Cobbulo.) 
DOMlTlUS  ULPIiNUa    [Ulpiamub.] 
DONlTUS  (-1).    a.)  A  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Je- 
rome.   His  most  famous  work  is  a  system  of 
Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the 
same  subject  from  his  own  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day.— (2)  TiBBBiue  Clautikts,  the  author 
of  a  Life  of  Virgil  in  25  chapters,  prefixed  to 
many  editions  of  Virgil. 

DONtTSA  or  DONtTSiA  (-ae),  one  of  the 
smaller  Sporades  In  the  Aegaean  sea,  near 
Naxos.  It  produced  green  marble,  whence 
Virgil  calls  the  island  viHdis.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  ban- 
ishment 

DORA  (-ae),  DORUS,  DORUM  (-1),  caUed 
Dob  in  the  O.  T.,  the  most  southerly  town  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a  kind  of  penin- 
sula at  the  foot  of  Mount  CarmeL 

DORIS  (-idis).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and 
mother  of  the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets 
sometimes  use  the  name  of  this  divinity  for 
theseaitselH— ^  One  ofthe  Nereides,  daugh- 
ter of  the  preceding. — (3)  A  small  and  moniit- 
ainons  country  in  Greece,  formerly  called 
DxTdna,  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  by 
Aetolla  on  the  W.,  by  Locris  on  the  S.,  and  by 
Phocis  on  the  K  Itcontained  4towns— Bonm, 
Citininm,  Erinena,  and  Pindus— which  form- 
ed the  Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  towns  never 
attained  any  consequence ;  but  the  country 
is  of  importance  as  the  home  of  the  Dorians 
(Dores),  one  of  the  great  Hellenic  races,  who 
conqnered  Peloponnesus.  It  was  related  that 
Aegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  had  been 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  Lapithae, 
but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ;  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Hercules  hence  took  refhge  in  this 
land  when  they  had  been  expelled  firom  Pel- 
oponnesus :  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them 
to  their  rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Pel- 
oponnesus. Accordingly,  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  is  usually  called 
the  Return  of  the  Heraclidae.  [Hbbaolidab.] 
The  Dorians  were  divided  into  three  tribes: 
the  HylleiBf  Pamphyli^  and  DymaM^.  They 
were  the  mline  class  throughout  Peloponne- 
sus; the  old  inhabitanta  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  became  subjccta  of  the  Dorians 
under  the  name  of  P^riosci.— (4)  A  district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Six  of  these  towns  formed  a 
league,  called  the  Dorian  hexapolis,  consist- 
ing of  Lindns,  lalysus,  and  CamTms  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  of  Cos.  and  Cni- 
dus  and  Halicamassus  on  the  mainland. 

DORISCUS  (-1),  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
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tensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes 
reviewed  his  vast  forces. 

DOBUS  (-i),  a  son  of  Hellen,  and  the  myth- 
ical ancestor  of  the  Dorians. 

DORtLABUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Phxygia 
Bpicteias.  on  the  river  Thymbris,  with  warm 
baths,  which  an  used  at  the  present  day. 

DOSSENNUS  FlBlUS,  or  DORSENUS,  an 
•Bclent  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censored  by 
Horace  on  aooonnt  of  the  exaggerated  boi- 
foonery  of  his  characters. 

DBABBSCUB  (-i),  a  town  in  the  district 
Bdonis  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymon. 

DRICON  (-^nis),  the  author  of  the  flrst 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athens.  In  this  code 
be  aiflxed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
crimes— to  petty  theRs,  for  instance,  as  well 
as  to  sacrilege  and  murder— which  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  remark  that  his  laws  were  writ- 
ten, not  in  ink,  hot  in  blood.  His  legislation 
Is  placed  in  b.o.  m.  After  tlie  lejrislation  of 
Solon  (OM),  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell 
Into  disuse. 

DRANGUNA  (-ae),  a  part  of  Ariana, 
bounded  by  Gedrosia,  Carmanis.  Arachoeia, 
and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a  separate 
aatrapy,  bat  was  more  usually  united  to  the 
satrapies  either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Qedrosla, 
or  of  Aria.  In  the  N.  of  the  country  dwelt 
the  Dkamoa^  a  warlike  peoples  from  whom 
the  province  Derived  its  name.  The  Ariaspae 
inhabited  the  S.  part  of  the  province.  - 

DRlVUS  M:  Drove),  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  flowing  through  Nortcum  and  Pan- 
Douia :  and  after  receiving  the  Morius  ( JfuAr), 
fltUing  into  the  Danube  B.  of  Mursa  {EMeck), 

DRfiPXNUM  (-1),  that  is,  a  sickle.  (1)  Also 
DtfkPANA  (-drum),  more  rarely  DsspAitK  {-6b  : 
Trapant)j  a  sea-port  town  in  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  Sicily,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  It 
was  here  that  Anchises  died,  according  to  Vir- 

SL— (2)  Also  DaxPAHa,  a  town  in  Bithynia, 
e  birthplace  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tlne  the  Great,  in  whose  honor  it  was  called 
Bklbnoih>lib,  and  made  an  important  place. 

DRtTENTlA  (-ae:  Durance)^  a  large  and 
rapid  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensls.  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  Into  the  Rhone  near 
Atrenio  {Avignon). 

DRUSILLA  (ae).  (1)  LtviA  (-ae),  mother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  wife  of  Augustus. 
[LiviA.j — (2)  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  lived  In  incestuous  intercourse 
with  her  brother  Caligula,  who  loved  her 
most  tenderly  and  deifled  her  at  her  decease, 
A.i>.88.— (3)  Daughter  ofHerodesAgrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  married  Felix,  the  procnrv 
tor  of  Judaea,  and  was  present  with  ner  hus- 
band when  St.  Paul  preached  before  Felix  in 

A.D.80. 

DRVSUS  (-1).  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
ikmily  of  the  Livla  gens.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  Livii  acquired  the  cognomen  Drusns 
for  himself  and  his  descendlnts  by  having 
slain  in  combat  one  Drausns,  a  Gallic  cbie^ 
tain.— <1)  IC.  Livics  Dsvsua,  tribune  of  the 
plebe  with  C.  Gracchus,  b.o.  182.  He  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
gained  popularity  for  the  senate  by  proposing 


almost  the  same  measures  as  he  had  opposed 
when  brought  forward  by  Gracchus.  He  was 
consul  in  111. — (!X)  M.  Livius  Dauscs,  son  of 
No.  1,  an  eloouent  orator,  was  tribnue  of  the 
plebs,  91.  Although,  like  his  fsther,  he  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratlcal  party,  he  medi- 
tated the  most  extensive  changes  in  the  Ro- 
man state.  He  proposed  and  carried  some 
portion  of  his  scheme ;  but  eventually  his 
measures  became  very  unpopular.  The  sen- 
ate, perceiving  the  dLssatisfection  of  all  par- 
ties, voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Driisus,  being 

"      d 


void  from  the  beginning.  Drnsus  now  began 
to  organize  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government :  but  one  evening,  as  he  was 
euteriuK  the  hall  of  his  own  house,  he  was 
stabbeC  ftnd  died  a  few  hoars  afterwards. 
The  deaUi  of  Drusus  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  Socii,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  Ro- 
man dtixenship,  and  was  thus  immediately 
followed  by  the  Social  war.— (3)  Livics  Dar- 
SUB  Claudiaitcs,  father  of  Livia,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  one 
of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
Livius  Drusus.  Being  proscribed  by  the  tri- 
umvirs (4S>,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.— 
(4)  Nkbo  CLAmius  Dacscs,  commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Dacsus  Skniox,  to  distinguish 
him  fh>m  No.  5,  was  ihe  son  of  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livia,  and  yonnger  brother  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  bom  in  the  houi*e 
of  Aueustus  three  months  after  the  marriacre 
of  Lim  and  Augustus,  iwa  98.  Drasus,  as  be 
grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the  people  than 
was  his  brother.  He  married  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  the  triumvir,  and  was  greatly 
trusted  by  Augustus,  who  employed  nim  in 
important  offices.  He  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Germans,  and  in  the  course  of  4 
campaigns  (n.a  12-0)  he  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Alois  {Elbe),  In  his  flrst  campaign  he  dug 
a  canal  (Fossa  Dnuriana)  ft'om  the  Rnine  near 
Amheim  to  the  Tssel,  near  Doesberg;  and 
he  made  use  of  this  canal  ti)  sail  fh>m  the 
Rhine  into  the  ocean.  On  the  return  of  the 
army  from  the  Blbe  to  the  Rhine,  he  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fracture  of  his  leg,  which 
happened  through  a  fkll  trova  bis  horse.— <6) 
Dacsus  Caksab,  commonly  called  by  modem 
writers  Dkusub  JumioBj  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius  by  his  Ist  wISb,  Vipsania. 
He  married  Livia.  the  sister  of  Germanicus. 
He  was  poisoned  by  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of 
Tiberius,  who  aspired  to  the  empire,  a.d.  28. 
—(6)  Dbuscs.  second  son  of  Germanicus  and 
AF^'^PP^"'^  ^'"^  ^^^^  ^  victim  to  the  ambition 
of  Sejanns  a  few  years  after  Na  fi. 

DRTXDBS.    CNyiiphab.] 

DRtAS  (-adls),  fhther  of  the  Thracian  king 
Lycurgns,  who  is  hence  called  Dryantides. 

DRTMABA  (-ae)  or  DRTMUS  (-1),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  a  little  S.  of  the  Cephissus. 

DRTMU8  (-1).  a)  See  Dbtiiaba.— (2)  A 
strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  fl'ontiers  of 
Boeotia. 

DRTMUSSA  (-se),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  opposite  Clazomenae. 

DRTOPE  (-es),  daughter  of  king  Dryops, 
was  beloved  by  Apollo,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Amphisscb.  She  was  afterwards 
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carried  off  by  tbe  Hamadryades,  and  became 
a  nympb. 

DRTOPBS  (-nm),  a  Pelasgic  people,  wbo 
dwelt  first  ia  Theeealy,  from  the  Spercbdns 
to  Parnassufs  aod  afterwards  in  Doria,  which 
was  called  from  them  Daropie.  Driven  oat 
of  Doris  by  the  Dorians,  they  migrated  to 
other  coantries,  and  settled  In  Peloponnesna, 
Enboea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

DtTBIS  (-Is:  Dtm6»),  a  river  In  Gaul,  rising 
In  M.  Jaraasns  {Jura),  flowing  past  Yesontio 
(Beaangon).  and  falling  into  the  Arar  (Sa&ne) 
near  Cabillonnm  {Chdions), 

DITBRIS  PORTUS  (Dop«r),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Cautii  in  Britain :  here  was  a  fortress 
erected  by  the  Romans  against  the  Saxon 
pirates. 

Dt^IIIUS  (-i),  consul  B.a  260,  gained  a  vic- 


RoctnU. 


tory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  by  means  of 
grappling-irons,  which  drew  the  enemy"* 
ships  towards  his,  and  thus  changed  the  sea- 
flght  into  a  land-flght.  This  was  the  first 
naval  victory  that  the  Romans  had  ever 
gained,  and  toe  memory  of  it  was  perpetnated 
by  a  column  which  was  erected  in  tbe  forum, 
and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  conquered 
ships  iColumrut  Bogtrata), 

DULGIBINI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

DtTLlCHlUM.    [BoHiNAow.] 

DUMNORIX  (-Igis).  a  chieftain  of  the  Ae- 
dui,  and  brother  of  Divitlacus.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Caesar's  order,  B.a  04. 

DUNIUM.    [DuBOTBieas.] 

DtTRlUS  (-i:  Dfiforo,  Douro\  one  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  Spain,  near  Numantia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic 

DUR0C0RT5RUM  (-i:  Hhetvut),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Remi  in  Qallia  Belgica,  8nbseqaenfr< 
ly  called  Remi. 

DURONtA,  a  town  in  Samniuro,  In  Italy, 
W.  of  the  Candiue  passes. 

DUROTRlGBS  (-am)ja  people  in  Britain, 
ill  Dometshire  and  the  w.  of  Somersetshire ; 
their  chief  town  was  Duninm  {Dorehegter), 

DUROVERNUM  or  DARVERNUM  (-1: 
Canterbury),  a  town  of  the  Cantii  iu  Britain, 
afterwords  called  Cantnaria. 

DTMAS  Mantis),  father  of  Hecuba,  who  is 
hence  called  Dymanlis. 

DTME  (-es)  or  DTMAE  (-ftrum),  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Achaia,  near  the  coast ;  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  towns. 

DYRRHACHlUM  (i:  Dturazio),  forroeriy 
called  Epidamncb,  a  town  in  Greek  lUyria, 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corcyreans,  and  received  the 
name  of  Epldamnus;  but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a  bad  omen,  as  reminding 
them  of  damnum^  they  changed  It  into  Dyr- 
rhachium.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  landing 
for  persons  who  crossed  over  from  firandlai^ 


E. 


BBORiCUM  or  EBURiCUM  (-1 :  York),  a 
town  of  the  Brigantea  in  Britain,  made  a  Ro- 
man station  by  Agricola,  and  l>ecame  the  chief 
Roman  settlement  in  the  island.  It  was  both 
a  mnuicipinm  and  a  colony,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  visited 
Britain.  Here  the  emperors  Septimius  Seve- 
ms  and  Constantius  Cnlorus  died. 

EBITDAE  or  HEBITDAE  (-arum  Babrides), 
islands  In  the  Western  Ocean  off  Britain. 

EBURONES  (-um),  a  (German  people,  who 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Bel^- 
ca,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (Maas), 

EBUROVlCEa    [AuLBROL] 

lBtJ^8USorfiBtTSU8(-i:  /ria»),  the  largest 
of  the  Pityusae  insnlae,  off  the  E.  coast  of 


Spain,  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Baleares. 

ECBlTiNi  (-Orura:  ffamadan),  a  great 
citv,  mos>t  pleasantly  situated,  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Oronte^,  In  the  N.  of  Great  Media, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Median  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  the  Rumraor  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Parthian  kin<{s.  It  Is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  first  king  of  Media,  Del- 
oces. 

ECETRA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Vol- 
sci,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. 

BCHSDORUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  Macedo- 
nia, flowing  through  Mygdonla,  and  falling 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
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tCHSMUS  (-1),  klog  of  Arcadia,  slew,  in 
■iDgle  comlMt,  Hylla»,  the  sou  of  Hercales. 

fiCHIDNA  (-ae),  a  monster,  half  woman 
and  half  serpent,  became  by  Typbon  the 
mother  of  the  Chlmaera,  of  the  manv-headed 
dog  Orthus,  of  the  houdred-headed  dragon 
who  gnarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
the  Colchian  dragon,  of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerbe- 
ms  (hence  called  Eehidniut  eanis),  of  Scylla, 
of  Gkirgon,  of  the  Lernaean  Uydra  (t:ehidna 
Lemaea),  of  the  eagle  which  cousamed  the 
liver  of  Promethens,  and  of  the  Neniean  liun. 
She  was  killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argus  Pauop- 
tes. 

fiCHlNlDES  (-am),  a  group  of  small 
islands  at  the  month  of  the  Achelons,  belong- 
ing to  Arcauania.  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Achelons. 
They  appear  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus,  or  sea- 
nrchin.  The  largest  of  thefte  islands  was 
named  DnLloHTun,  and  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ulyases,  who  is  hence  called  Dtdiehius. 

SCHION  (-dnis).  (1)  One  of  the  heroes 
who  sprang  op  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Cadmus.  He  was  the  hn.nband  of  Agave 
and  father  of  Pentheus,  who  is  hence  called 
JSehUMdea.—(2)  Son  of  Hermes  (Mercury) 
and  Autlanlra,  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

ICHO  (-fis),  a  nymph  who  need  to  keep 
Juno  engaged  by  inceseaotly  talking  to  her, 
while  Jupiter  was  sporting  with  the  nymphs. 
Juno,  however,  found  out  the  trick  that  was 
playeid  npon  her,  and  punlf«hed  Echo  by 
changing  ner  Into  an  echa  Echo  In  this  state 
fell  in  love  with  Narcissus:  but  as  her  love 
was  not  returned,  she  pinea  awav  in  grief,  so 
that  in  the  end  there  remained  of  her  nothing 
but  her  voice. 

fiDESSA  (-ac;.  (1)  Also  called  Antioohia 
CALT.naiioK  (O.T.  Ur),  a  very  ancient  city  in 
the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  the  capital  of  Osrck'ue, 
and  the  seat  of  h.  independent  kingdom  from 
B.a  187  to  A.i>.  21o.  [AiM»AROs.]— (2)  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  the  bnrial-place  of  the  kings. 

CDSTXNI  or  SBDETANI  (-flrura),  a  people 
In  UispaniaTarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Celtiberi. 

Xd6nI  or  XdGNES  (-urn),  a  Tbrncian  peo- 
ple, between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon, 
celebrated  for  their  orgiastic  worship  of  Bac- 
chus: whence  BnOifis  In  the  Latin  poets  sig- 
niiles  a  female  Bacchante,  and  SdOmus  hs  used 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian. 

B8TION  (-6nis),  king  of  the  Placian  Theb«, 
in  Cillcia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  the  wife 
of  Hector. 

iGfiRlA.    CAmsbia.] 

EGESTA.    [Sboesta.] 

EONlTiA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Apulia  on  the 
coast,  called  Givatia  by  Horace.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  Its  miraculous  stone  or  altar,  which 
of  itself  set  on  fire  frankincense  and  wood ;  a 
prodigy  which  afforded  amuperoent  to  Horace 
and  his  friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
trick.  Egnatia  was  situated  on  the  high-road 
from  Rome  to  Bruudisinm,  which  from  Egna- 
tia to  Brundisium  bore  the  name  of  the  via 
BoMATiA.    The  continuation  of  this  road  on 


the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  fh)m  Dyrrha- 
chium  to  Byxantium  also  bore  the  name  of 
Via  Efft.atia.  It  was  the  great  militarr  road 
between  Italy  and  the  E.  Commencing  at 
Dyrrhachium.  it  passed  by  Lychnidus,  Her»> 
clda,  Lyncestis,  Bdessa,  Thessalonlca,  Am- 
phipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the  whole  of 
Thrace,  Anally  reached  Byzantium. 

£I0N  (-Anis),  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  26  stadia  from  Am- 
phipolis,  of  which  it  was  the  harbor. 

fiLAEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast 
of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  subsequently  served 
as  the  harbor  of  Pergamus.  The  gulf  on 
which  it  stood  was  named  after  it  Sinus  BUb- 
Iticus. 

SLAE^S  (-untis)  or  fiLfitTS  (-uutis),  a 
town  on  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonet^,  with  a  harbor  and  an  heronm  of  Pro- 
tesilaus. 

ELAGABXLUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor,  a.i>. 
213-822,  son  of  Julia  Soemias  and  Varlus  Mar- 
cellns,  was  bom  at  Eraesa  about  206.  and  was 
called  Elagabalns  because  in  childhood  he 
was  made  priei«t  of  ihe  Syro- Phoenician  sun« 
god  at  Bme^a  bearing  that  name.  He  ob- 
tained the  purple  at 
the  age  of  18,  by 
the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother,  Julia 
Maesa,  who  gave  out 
that  he  was  the  son 
ofCaracalla.  On  his 
accession  betook 
the  name  of  M.  Au- 

RKLIUB    AmTONIMUB. 

He  was  a  prince  of 
incredible  follv,  su- 
perstition, ana  vice. 
He  was  slain  by  the 
soldiers  in  222,  and 
was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Alexan- 
der Sevems. 

ELXNA.    [Ablama.] 

fiLXTEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  In  Phocis.  sit- 
uated near  the  Cephissus  in  a  fertile  valley, 
which  was  an  important  pass  from  Thessaly 
to  Boeotla.— (2)  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  near  Gonni. — (3)  Or  EuiTaxA,^  a 
town  in  Epims,  near  the  sources  of  the  Co- 
cftus. 

SLXTUS  (-1),  one  of  the  Laplthae,  and  fa- 
ther of  Caeneus,  who  is  hence  called  EldtAua, 

ELlVER  (^ris:  Allier),  a  river  in  Aquita- 
nia,  a  tributary  of  the  Llgier. 

fiLfiA.      [VSLIA.] 

fiLECTRA  (-ae),  i  e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  Thanmas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and' the 
Harpies,  ASllo  and  Ocypete.— (2)  Daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Plei&ne,  one  of  the  7  Pleiades,  and 
by  Zens  (Jupiter)  mother  of  lasion  and  Dar- 
danus.— (3)  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  also  called  Laodice,  sister  of 
Iphlgenia  and  Orestes.  After  the  murder  of 
her  flilher  by  her  mother,  she  saved  the  life 
of  her  young  brother  Orestes  by  sending  him 
to  King  Strophlus  until  he  baa  grown  up  to 
manhood.  Electra  then  excited  him  to  avenge 
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the  death  of  AgamemDon, 
and  assisted  him  in  slaying 
their  mother  Clytaemues- 
tra.  [OassTKS.]  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 

gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
■lend  Pylades. 
fiLBCTRTDBS     INStJ- 
LAK    [Ebioamub.] 

BLECTRtON  (-Onis), 
son  of  Persens  and  Andro- 
meda, and  father  of  Alc- 
mene,  the  wife  of  Amphit* 
ryon.   For  details,  see  Am- 

PUITBYON. 

fiLfiON  (-Onis),  a  town 
In  Boeotia,  near  Tanagra. 

fiLfiPHANTINS  (-es),  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  Sy- 
ene,  and  7  stadia  below  the  Little  Cataract, 
was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  was  strongly  garrtsoned  under 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans. 

SLEUSIS  (-Inis),  a  town  and  demns  of  At- 
tica, situated  N.  w.  of  Athens,  on  the  coast 
near  the  fh>ntiers  of  Megara.  It  possessed  a 
magniflceut  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  and 

Sive  its  name  to  the  great  festival  and  mys- 
ries  of  the  Eleusinia,  which  were  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  (Pros- 
erpine). 


ElMtn. 


in  the  S.  of  Elis:  while  the  N.  of  the  country 
was  inhabited  dt  the  Epeans,  with  whom 
some  Aetoliau  tribes  were  mingled.  Ou  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae, 
the  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  received  Elis  as  his 
share  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  the  union 
of  his  Aetolian  and  Dorian  followers  with  the 
Epeans  which  formed  the  subsequent  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  under  the  general  name 
of  Eleans.  Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece 
to  the  worship  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Olympia, 
near  Pisa,  in  honor  of  wn<im  a  splendid  festi- 
val was  held  everv  4  years.  [Olympia.]  In 
consequence  of  this  fe!<tival  being  common  to 
the  whole  of  Greece,  the  country  of  Elis  was 
declared  sacred,  and  its  inhabitants  possessed 
priestly  privileges. 

fiLISSA.    [Dido.] 

ELLOPlA  (-ae).  a)  A  district  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Ceuaenm.  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name :  the  whole  island 
of  Euboea  is  sometimes  called  Ellopia.— (2) 
An  ancient  name  of  the  district  about  Dodo- 
na  in  Epirus. 

SlONE  (-es),  a  town  of  the  Perrfaaebi,  in 
Thessaly,  afterwards  called  LImone. 

ELPfiNOR  (-5riB),  one  of  the  companions 
of  Ulysses^  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Cir- 
ce into  swine,  and  afterwards  baclc  into  men. 
Intoxicated  with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell 
asleep  on  Circe's  roof,  and  broke  his  neck.    , 


ELlfJinS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome,  because  he  was  invoked  to  send  down 
lightning. 

ELIMBERRnM.    [Aubol] 

fiLlMEA,  -lA  (-ae),  or  fiLlMl(3TIS,  a  dis- 
trict of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  E|pims 
and  Thessaly.  originally  belonging  to  Illyria. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Elimaki,  were  Epirots. 

fiLIS  (-Idis),  a  country  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  oy  Achaia  on  the  N.. 
Arcadia  on  the  E.,  Messenia  on  the  8.,  and 
the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  It  was  divided  into 
8  parts ;  (1)  Elis  Pbopbb,  or  Hollow  Elis, 
the  N.  part,  watered  by  the  Peneus,  of  which 
the  capital  was  also  called  Elis.— (2)  Pisatis, 
the  middle  portion,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Pisa.— (3)  TaiPBTT.iA,  the  8.  portion,  of  which 
Ptlos  was  the  capital,  lying  between  the  Al- 
phens  and  the  Neda.— In  the  heroic  times  we 
And  the  kingdom  of  Mestor  and  the  Pelidae 


ELUSlTES  (-um),  a  people  in  Aqnltania, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

fiL?MlIS  (-idis),  a  district  of  Susiana, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Elvmaei  or 
Elymi,  a  warlike  and  predatory  people.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  mountains  ofGreat  Me- 
dia, and  were  probably  among  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  N.  of  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  O.  T.  Susiana  is 
called  Elam, 

'ELtUVti  (-1),  natural  son  of  Anchises,  and 
brother  of  Eryz ;  one  of  the  Trojans  who  fled 
fh>m  Troy  to  Sicily.  With  the  aid  of  Aeneas 
they  built  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elvme. 
The  Trojans  who  settled  in  ihatpart  of  Sicily 
called  themselves  Elymi,  after  Eiymus. 

fiL^SIUM  M),  the  ElysUinJUldM.  In  Ho- 
mer  Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of 
the  dead ;  he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth, 
near  Ocean,  and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land* 
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when  then  I0  neither  niow,  nor  cold,  nor 
ratn.  Hliher  (inTored  heroes,  like  Menelans, 
pMs  without  dying,  and  live  bappr  under  the 
rule  of  Rhadamanthas.  In  the  Latin  poets 
BIjTsium  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the 
residence  or  the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

llflTBlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
between  the  Hallacmon  and  the  Axias.  The 
poets  frequently  gire  the  name  of  Bmathla  to 
the  whole  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  even 
to  the  neighboring  Thessaly. 

SMlTUlDES  (-nm),  the  9  daughters  of 
Plerus,  Idng  of  Emathla. 

SMXSA  or  CMlSA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Syria,  on 
the  B.  bank  of  the  Orontes,  the  native  city  of 
Xlagabalus. 

BMFfiDOCLCS  (-is),  a  philosopher  of  Agri- 
eentnm,  in  Sicily,  fflonrlsned  about  b.0.  444. 
He  was  learned  and  eloqaeut;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  in  cnrinfl;  diseases,  was 
reckoned  a  magician.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  as  miraculous  as  his  life.  One  tra- 
dition related  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
flames  of  Mount  Aetna,  that  bv  his  sudden 
disappearance  he  might  be  believed  to  be  n 
god ;  but  it  was  added  that  the  volcano  threw 
up  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed  ihe 
manner  of  his  death.  His  works  were  all  In 
verse;  and  some  fragments  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us.  Bmpedocles  was  chosen 
as  a  model  by  Lucretius. 

EMP5RIAE  (-^nim)  or  EMPORIUM  (-1: 
AmpurioB),  a  town  or  the  Indlgetes  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensls,  near  the  Pyrenees,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Clodianns,  fuanded  by  the 
Phocaeans  from  Massilia. 

EMPtTSA  (-ae).  a  monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devour  human  beings. 

ENCCLlDUS  (-1).  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ge 
(Earth),  and  one  of  tne  hundred-armed  ^snts 
who  made  war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  Killed 
bv  2Sens  (Jupiter),  who  buried  him  under 
Mount  Aetna. 

ENDTmXON  (-«niB),  a  youth  renowned  for 
his  beauty  and  his  perpetual  sleep.  As  he 
slept  on  Mount  Latmns,  in  Caria,  his  surpris- 
ing beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene 
(the  Moon),  who  came  down  to  him,  kimsed 
him,  and  lay  by  his  side.  His  eternal  sleep 
on  Latmns  is  assigned  to  different  causes; 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  Selene  had 
sent  him  to  sleep  that  she  might  be  able  to 
kiss  him  without  his  knowledge. 

ENGl^UM  M),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  possessing  a  celebrated  temple  of  the 
great  mother  of  tne  gods. 

INIPEUS  (-«06  or  SI),  a  river  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  Mount  Othrys,  receiving  the  Apida- 
nns,  near  Pharsalus,  and  flowing  into  the 
Peneus.  Poseidon  (Meptnne)  assumed  the 
form  of  the  god  of  this  river  In  order  to  obtain 
poesession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with 
EnlpeuB.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  moth- 
er of  Pellas  and  Melens. 

ENNA  or  HENNA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicnli  in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Ca- 
tana  to  Anigentnm,  said  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  island.  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  bore  large  crops  of  wheat ;  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
19 


Demeter  (Ceres) ;  and  according  to  later  tra^ 
ditiou,  it  was  in  a  flowery  meaaow  near  thia 
place  that  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine. 

ENNlUS  (-1),  Ou,  the  Roman  poet,  was 
bom  at  RndlHC  in  Calabria,  n.a.  289.  He  was 
a  Greek  by  birth,  but  a  sub- 
ject of  Rome,  and  served  in 
the  Roman  armies.  In  904 
Cato,  who  was  then  quaes- 
tor, found  Bnninsin  Sardin- 
ia, and  brought  him  in  his 
train  to  Rome.  In  180  Eu- 
niusaccompaniedM.  Fulvias 
Nobilior  during  the  Aetolian 
campaign,  and  shared  hie  tri- 
nmpn.  Through  the  son  of 
Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  far 
advanced  in  life,  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citl- 
xen.  fie  maintained  himself 
by  teaching  the  youths  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  elder  Scipio  Africap 
nus.  He  died  In  189,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  was 
bnrled  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Sciplos.  Bu- 
nlus  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  fa- 
ther of  their  poetry,  but  all  his  worlcs  are  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  His 
most  important  work  was  an  epic  poem  In 
dactylic  hexameters,  entitled  Annalhj  being 
a  history  of  Rome,  frt)m  the  earliest  times  to 
his  own  day. 

ENTELLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Slcani  in  the 
interior  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  on  the  W.  side, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Entellus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Trqjan  Acestes. 

8N  TiLlUS  (-1),  the  Wariike,  flrequently  oc- 
curs in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Ares  (Mars).  At  a  later  time  Eny- 
alius  and  Ares  were  distinguished  as  9  differ- 
ent gods  of  war.  The  name  is  evidently  de- 
rived teom  Euro. 

fiNTO  (-Qs),  the  goddess  of  war,  who  de- 
lights in  Dloodsbea  and  the  destruction  of 
towns,  and  accompanies  Ares  in  battles.  Re- 
specting the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  see  Bbl- 

LOMA. 

EORDAEA  (-ae),  a  district  and  town  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the  Eosdl 

fiOS  (and  fiOs),  in  Latin  AUR(3RA  (-ae),  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Euryphsssa ;  or  of  Pallas,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  nieht  she 
rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swift  horses  as- 
cended  up  to  heaven  from  the  river  Oceanus, 
to  announce  the  coming  light  of  the  sun.  She 
carried  off  several  youths  distinguished  for 
their  beauty,  such  as  Obion,  CapuALua,  and 
TiTHowns,  whence  she  is  called  by  Ovid  Ti- 
thonia  oonjtix.   She  bore  Memnon  to  Tithonus. 

SPXMINONDAS  (-ae),  the  Theban  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Polymnis,  was  born 
and  reared  in  poverty,  though  his  blood  waa 
noble.  He  saved  the  life  of  relopidas  in  bat- 
tle, B.a  S80,  and  lived  in  close  friendship  with 
him  afl  erwards.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  ft^m  Thebes  879,  Epaminondastook 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Lenctra 
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(B.a  S71),  which  destroyed  the  Spartan  eii- 
premacy  in  Greece.  Four  times  be  succeds- 
rally  invaded  Peloponnesus  at  ihe  head  of  the 
Tbeban  armies.  In  the  laot  of  these  cam- 
paif^s  he  gained  a  brilllaut  victory  over  the 
Lacedaemnuiaus  at  Mantinea ;  bat^  in  the  full 
career  of  victory,  died.  He  is  said  to  have 
fiillen  by  the  hands  of  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenopbon.  Bpaminondas  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes 
to  the  sapremacy  uf  Greece,  which  she  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  pablic 
and  private  life  he  was  di9tingaished  by  in- 
tegrity and  nprightness,  and  he  carried  into 
daily  practice  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  of 
which  he  was  an  ardeut  student. 

fiPXPHUS  (i),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
lo,  bom  on  the  river  Nile,  after  the  lon^  wan- 
derings of  his  mother.  He  became  lung  of 
Bgyptf  and  boilt  Memphis. 

tPBL    [Eus.] 

SPEUS  (-i),  eon  of  Panopeas,  and  bailder 
of  the  Trojan  horse. 

fiPHfiSUS  (-i),  the  chief  of  the  18  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
plain  beyond  its  walls  stood  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  which  was  bniU 
in  the  6ih  century  B.a,  and,  after  being  burned 
down  by  Herosiratus  in  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  {sua.  866),  was 
restored  by  the  Joint  efforts  of  all  the  Ionian 
states,  ana  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia. 
Spbesus  fell  under  the  power  successively  of 
Croesus,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  Romans.  It  was  always  very  flourishing, 
and  became  even  more  so  as  the  other  Ionian 
cities  decayed.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  it  is  cousplcnons  as  having 
been  visited  both  by  SU  Paul  and  St.  John, 
who  ali»o  addressed  epistles  to  the  Church  es- 
tablished at  Ephe^tis. 


BroDM  Coin  of  EpbtMia. 


fiPHlALTBS  (-Is).  (1)  OneoftheAloTdae. 
[ALORrs.]— (2)  A  Malian,  who  in  &a  480, 
when  Leimidns  was  defending  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  guided  a  body  of  Pendans  over 
the  mountain  path,  and  thn?  enabled  them  to 
fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.— (3)  An  Athe- 
nian statesman,  and  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Pericles,  whom  he  assisted  in  carrying  his 
political  measures. 

fiPHORUS  (-i),  of  Cyraae  in  Aeolis,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  flourished  about  luo. 
840.  He  wrote  a  universal  history,  the  flrst 
that  was  attempted  in  Greece.    The  work, 


however,  has  perished,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fragments. 

SPHTRA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of  Cor- 
inth, whence  SphfrHut  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Corinthian.  [Cokimthub.] 
fiPlCASTE,  commonly  called  Jooabtb. 
SPlCHARMUS  (-i),  the  chief  comic  poet 
among  the  Dorians,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
about  B.C.  540,  was  carried  to  Megara  in  Sicily 
in  his  infancy,  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Syracuse  at  the  court  of  Hieron.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (460),  or  97  (443).  Epi- 
charmus  gave  to  comedy  a  new  form,  and  in- 
troduced a  regular  plot.  His  language  was 
elegant,  and  nis  productions  abounded  in 
philosophical  and  moral  maxims. 
EPlCNfiMlDlI  LOCRI.  [Looais.] 
EPlCTETUS  (-1),  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygla, 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a 
freedman  of  Nero.  Being  expelled  fhim  Rome 
by  Domitian.  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Nl- 
copolis  in  Epiras.  He  did  not  leave  any  works 
l>enind  him ;  and  the  short  manual  {tSnchiri- 
dioH)  which  bears  his  name  was  compiled 
from  his  discourses  by  his  pupil  Arrian. 
[Abbiamdb.] 

fiPlCtTRUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  Greek  philos- 
opher, was  bora  b.o.  848,  in  the  island  of  Sa- 
moa, and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Athens  in  SOe.  Here  he  purchased  the  gar- 
den, afterwards  so  noted,  in  which  he  estab- 
lished the  philosophical  school,  called  after 
him  the  Epicurean.  He  died  in  270,  at  the 
age  of  72,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
which  he  endured  with  traly  philosophical 
patience  and  conraje^  Epicuras  is  the  great 
leader  of  that  philosophical  school  wnich 
teaches  that  the  summum  bonumj  or  highest 
good,  is  happiness.  The  happiness  that  he 
taught  his  followers  to  seek  after  was  not 
sensual  enjoyment,  but  peace  of  mind  as  the 
rei^ult  of  the  cultivation  of  all  tho 
virtues.  According  to  the  teaching 
of  his  school,  virtue  should  be  prac- 
ticed because  It  leads  to  happiness ; 
whereas  the  Stoics  teach  that  virtue 
should  be  cultivated  for  her  own 
sake.  Irrespective  of  the  happiness 
It  will  insure.  In  the  physical  part 
of  his  philosot)hy  he  followed  the  at- 
omistic doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.  The  pupils  of  Epicuras 
were  very  nnmerons,  and  were  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  him.  His  sys- 
tem has  been  most  violently  attack- 
ed, partly  beomse  after  the  days  of  Epicuras 
men  who  profesfied  to  be  his  followers  gave 
themselves  over  to  mere  sensual  enjoyment, 
partly  because  It  has  been  but  Imperfectly 
understood,  and  partly  l>ecau8e  it  was  really 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle,  in  making 
virtue  dependent  upon  consequent  happiness. 
fiPlDAMNUS.  [Dybbiiachidm.] 
fiPlDAURUS  (-1).  (1)  A  town  in  Argolls 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  formed,  with  its  territory 
Epipaubia,  a  dii^trict  independent  of  Argoa, 
and  was  not  included  in  Argolis  till  the  uroe 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius,  whose  temple  was 
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sitoated  aboat  6  mfles  ftom  the  town.— O) 
Snrnamed  Limbba,  a  town  lo  Laconla.  on  the 
B.  coast,  Bald  to  have  been  founded  bj  £pl- 
danniB  in  Arguli«* 

SPIOONI  (-Oram),  that  Is,  **the  Descend- 
ants,*' the  name  of  the  sons  of  the  T  heroes 
who  perished  before  Thebes.  [ADBAinrua.] 
Ten  yean  after  their  death  the  descendants 
of  the  7  heroes  marched  against  Thelies, 
which  thej  took  and  razed  to  the  nouud. 
The  names  of  the  Bpigoiil  are  not  the  same 
in  all  accounts ;  bnt  the  common  lists  contain 
Alcmaeon,  Aegialens,  Dlomedes,  Promachos, 
BtheneluB,  Thersander,  and  Burjalns. 

iPlMfiNlDBS  (-is),  a  celebrated  poet  and 
prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  Is,  to  a  great 
extent,  mythical.  There  is  a  legend  that 
when  a  boy  he  was  sent  oat  by  his  father  in 
search  of  a  sheep;  and  that,  seeking  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  suu,  be  went 
into  a  cave,  and  there  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  lasted  07  years.  On  waking  and  re- 
turning home,  he  foand,  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment, that  his  yonnger  brother  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  grown  an  old  man.  His  visit  to 
Athens,  however,  is  an  historical  fact,  and 
determines  his  date.  The  AtheDians,  who 
were  visited  by  a  plague  in  conseqnence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylun  [Cylom],  invited  Bplmen- 
Ides  to  come  and  undertake  the  puridcation 
of  the  city.  Bptmenides  accordingly  came  to 
Athens,  about  b.o.  596,  and  performed  the  de- 
sired task  by  certain  mysterious  rites  and  sac- 
rifices, in  conseqoenoe  of  which  the  plague 
ceased.  Many  works  were  attributed  to  him 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  pre- 
served {Titns  i.  12)  a  celebrated  verse  of  his 
•gainst  the  Cretans. 

SPtMSTHBUS.  CPbohsthrus  and  Pak- 
noBA.] 

BPIJPHXNCS  (-is),  a  samame  of  Antiochns 
IV.,  king  of  Syria. 

BPtPBiNiA  or  -fiA  (-ae).  Q)  In  Syria 
(O.  T.  Hamath),  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes.— (3)  In  Cilicia, 
close  to  the  Pylae  Amanides,  formerly  called 
Oeniandus. 

fiPlPOLAB.     [SWAOTBAB.] 

SPTRCS  (-{),  that  is.  "the  mainland,"  a 
country  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Corcyra,  and  the  other 
Islands  oS  the  coast.  Homer  gives  the  name 
of  Epirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece,  thus  indnding  Acamania  in  it.  Bpi- 
rai*  was  bounded  by  Inyria  and  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessnly  on  the  £.,  by  Acarnania 
aod  the  Ambrncian  golf  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  Its  in  habitants  were  nu- 
merous, bnt  were  not  of  pure  Hellenic  blood. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  miztnre  of  Pelas- 
gians  and  Illyrians.  The  ancient  oracle  of 
Bodona  In  the  country  was  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
Bpiras  contained  14  different  tribes.  Of  these, 
the  most  Important  were  the  Chaokbs,  Tues- 
pson,  and  Moi^ossi,  who  gave  their  names 
to  the  8  principal  divisionM  of  the  conntrv^ 
Chaokia,  Thbspbotta,  and  Mor^oasis.  The 
different  tribes  were  originally  governed  by 
their  own  princes.  The  Molossian  princes, 
Who  traced  their  descent  from  Pyrrhns  (Ne- 


optolemos),  son  of  Achilles,  anbseqnently  ac- 
quired the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Bpirus.  The 
meet  celebrated  of  these  was  pTmsans,  who 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans. 

fiPIRUSNOVA.    [iLLTBioim.] 

fiPORfiDiA  (-i:  Ivrea),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Clsalpina,  on  the  Duria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Salastii,  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.a  100,  to 
serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  neighboring 
Alpine  tribes. 

fiPORBDORIX  (-Igis),  a  noble  Aednan, 
who  served  in  Caesar^s  army.  

fiOUUS  TtTTlCUS  or  ABQUUM  TttTl- 
CUM  (-1),  a  small  town  of  the  Hlrplni  in  Sam- 
ninm,  91  miles  firom  Beneventum. 

BRAE  (-aram),  a  small  bnt  strong  sea-port 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

fiRXNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  M.  Amanus,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Blentherocillces,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

fiRlSINUS  (-1),  the  chief  river  in  Argolis, 
rising  in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  and,  after  dis- 
appearing under  the  earth,  flowing  through 
the  Lemaean  marsh  into  the  ArgolTc  gulf. 

fiRlSISTRXTUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  anatomist,  a  native  of  lulls,  in  the 
island  of  Ceos.  flourished  from  ii.a  800  to  MO, 
and  was  the  founder  of  a  medical  school  at 
Alexandria. 

fiRlTO  (-us),  one  of  the  Muses.    [Musab.] 

fiRlTOSTHfiNES  (-is),  of  Cyrene,  born 
B.a  276,  was  placed  by  Ptolemy  Bnergetes 
over  the  librarv  at  Alexandria.  He  died  at 
Alexandria  at  the  age  of  80,  about  B.a  198,  of 
voluntary  starvation,  having  lost  his  sieht, 
and  being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated — as- 
tronomy, geometry,  geography,  philosophy, 
history,  and  grammar.  His  works  have  per- 
ished, with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 
His  most  celebratefi  work  was  a  systematic 
treatise  on  geography,  of  which  Strabo  made 
great  ntM». 

fiRfiBUS  (-1),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkneHs,  and  is  therefore 
applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under 
the  earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass  into 
Hades. 

fiRECHTHBlTM.    rRmonTHOKiiTS.] 

IRECHTHEftS.    [Bbiohtbonids.] 

CRfiSUS  or  fiRBSvSnS  (-1),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  birth- 
place of  Theophrastus,  and,  according  to 
some,  of  Sappho. 

fiRETRl  A  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Euboea,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  with  a  har- 
bor, Porthmos,  was  founded  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  had  a  mixed  population,  among 
which  was  a  considerable  number  of  Dorians. 
Its  commerce  and  navy  raised  It  in  earlv  times 
to  importance ;  it  contended  with  Chaicls  for 
the  supremacy  of  Bnboea ;  and  it  planted  col- 
onies in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  de- 
stroyed bv  the  Persians,  n.a.  490,  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  slav- 
ery. 
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fiRICHTHONlUS  (-ae),  or  fiRECHTHEtTS 
(•468  or  -^i).  In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  Indicate  the  same  person ;  bat  later 
writers  mention  2  heroes,  one  called  Erich- 
thonins  or  Erechthens  L,  and  the  other  Erech- 
theus  II.~a)  EaiouTQOMius  or  Eusoutbeub 
L,  son  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  Atthis, 
the  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Athena  (Minerva) 
reared  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  gods,  and  intrusted  him  to  Agraulos, 
Pandrosos,  and  Herse,  concealed  in  a  chest, 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  open.  But  dis- 
obeying the  command,  they  saw  the  child  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  or  entwined  by  a  ser- 
pent, whereupon  they  were  seized  with  mad- 
ness, and  threw  themselves  down  the  rock  of 
the  acropolis.  Erichthonins  afterwards  be- 
came king  of  Athens,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  kingdom  by  his  son  Pandion.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panatne- 
naea,  and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.    When  Athena  and  Poseidon 

S Neptune)  disputed  about  the  possession  of 
ttfca,  Erichthonins  declared  in  favor  of 
Athena.  He  was,  further,  the  first  who  used  a 
chariot  with  4  horses,  for  which  reason  he  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  Auriga.  He  was 
worshiped  as  a  god  after  his  death :  and  a 
temple,  called  the  Ereehtheum^  was  built  to 
him  on  the  acropolis.— (2)  Ebkohthkdb  IL, 
grandson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Pandion, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Athens.  He 
was  father  of  Cecrops.  Procns,  Creusa,  Chtho- 
nia,  and  Orithyia.  In  the  war  between  the 
Bleusintans  and  Athenians,  Eumolpus,  the 
Bon  of  Poseidon,  was  slain ;  whereupon  Po- 
seidon demanded  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Erechthens.  When  one  was 
drawn  by  lot,  her  8  sisters  resolved  to  die 
with  her;  and  Erechthens  himself  was  killed 
bv  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request 
of  Poseidon. 

URlCHTHONlUS  (-1),  son  of  Dardanos, 
fiither  of  Tros,  and  king  of  Troy. 

fiRlDlNUS  (-i),  a  river  god,  on  the  banks  of 
whose  river  amoer  was  found.  In  later  times 
the  Erldanus  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Padus  (i^,  because  amber  was  found  at 
its  mouth.  Hence  the  Bleetridet  InauUu^  or 
"Amber  Islands,"  are  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Po,  and  here  Phaethon  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  when  struck  by  the  lightning  of 
Zens  (Jupiter). 

SRiGONfi  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  details,  see  Ioabi- 
vs.— (2)  Daughter  of  AegisthuB  and  Clytaem- 
nastra. 

SRINNA  (-ae),  a  Lesbian  poetess,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  b.o. 
618),  who  died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind 
her  poems  which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Homer. 

SRTNTES.    [EujninBKB.] 

fiRlPHTLfi  (-es),  daughter  of  TalauB  and 
wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom  she  betrayed  for 
the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia,  for 
which  she  was  slain  by  her  son  Alcmaeon. 
For  details,  see  Amphiabaub,  Alomaron. 

fiRIS  (-Idos),  In  Latin,  DISCORDiA  (-ae), 
the  goddess  of  Discord,  the  fHend  and  sister 


of  Ares  (Mars),  who  delighted  with  him  In  the 
tumult  of  war.  It  was  Eris  who  threw  the 
apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  cause 
of  so  much  suffering  and  war.  [Pamis.] 
JKROS  (-dtis),  in  Latin,  XMOR  (-dris),  or 
CuPlDO  (-inis),  the  god  of  Love,  son  of  Aph- 
rodite (Venus),  by  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  rep- 
resentea  as  a  wanton  boy,  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand tricks  and  cruel  sports  were  related,  and 
from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe. 
His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which  he  carries 
in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His  arrows 
are  of  different  power :  some  are  golden,  and 
kindle  love  In  tne  heart  they  wound ;  otheni 
are  blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce 
aversion  to  a  lover.  Eros  is  fhrther  repre- 
sented with  golden  wings,  and  as  fluttering 
about  like  a  oird.  His  eyes  are  sometimes 
covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.    He  Is  the 


usual  companion  of  his  mother.  Aphrodite. 
,  literally,  return-love,  is  usually  rep- 
resented as  the  god  who  punished  those  who 


do  not  return  the  love  of  others :  thus  he  is 
the  avenging  Bros,  or  a  deua  tUtor,  But  In 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a  god  op- 
p<>sed  to  Eros  and  struggling  against  him.— 
Respecting  the  connection  between  Eros  and 
Psyche,  see  Pstoqs.  The  later  poets  speak 
of  a  number  of  Erotes. 


■rot  (Capid)  whetUnx  hia  DarU.    (De  U 
0«iiii]M  Antlche.) 

fiRTMANTHUS  (-1).  a)  A  lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Ells, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  hnnnt  of  tho 
savage  Ervmantnian  Iniar  destroved  by  Her- 
cnles.  [HxBouLBS.] — The  Arcadian  nymph 
Calllsto,  who  was  dianged  into  a  she-b^r,  is 
called  Brymanthis  urw^  and  her  son  Areas 
JffrymanthidU  uraae  etMtos.  [Abotos].— (2)  A 
river  in  Arcadia,  rising  in  the  above-men- 
tioned monntain,  and  fallinginto  the  Alpheus. 

fiRtSICHTHON  (-6ni8),  son  of  the  Thessa- 
Han  king  Triopas,  who  cut  down  trees  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  Demeter,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  the  goddess  with  a  fearfhl  hun- 
ger, that  caused  him  to  devour  his  own  flesh. 

ftRYTHRAE  (-arum).  (1)  An  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia,  not  far  from  Plataeae  and  Hysiae, 
and  celebrated  as  the  mother  city  of  Erythrae 
in  Asia  Minor.— (2)  A  town  of  the  Locri 
Oz51ae,  E.  of  Naupactus.— (3)  One  of  the  IS 
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Ionian  cities  of  A»ia  Minor,  etood  at  tb«  bot- 
tom of  n  larue  bay,  on  the  W.  eide  of  the  pen- 
inaola  which  lies  opposite  to  Chios. 

SRYTURABUM  MARE,  the  name  origi- 
nalW  of  the  whole  expause  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  W.,  and  India  on 
the  E.,  iucluding  Its  two  great  gnlfs  (the  Rod 
Sea  and  Persian  GuJ/).    In  this  sense  it  is 


used  by  Hero<iotnB,  who  also  distingnlshes 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  name  of  ^ApdBtot  koXvm. 
[Aeabiocb  Simus.]  Afterwards  the  parts  of 
these  seas  were  distiugnished  by  dilTerent 
names,  the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called 
Indicus  Oceanns,  the  Rtd  Sea  Arabicus  Sin  as, 
the  Partian  Gulf  Persicas  Sinns.  The  name 
Erythraenm  Mare  was  generally  ased  as  iden- 
tical with  Arabicus  Siu  lis,  or  thecorrevponding 
genuine  Latin  term.  Mare  Rabrum  {Red  Sea). 

tRYX  (-f  cis),  also  ERYCUS  MON8  (S.  (W- 
wUano),  a  steep  and  Isolated  moantain  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Sicily,  near  Drepannm.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  stood  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Eryz,  Icing  of  the  Elymi, 
or,  according  to  Virgil.  Dy  Aeneas,  but  more 
probably  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  Introduced 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Into  Sicily.  Hence 
the  goddess  bore  the  surname  EkyoIna,  under 
which  name  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Rome  abont  the  beginning  of  the  8d  Punic 
war.  There  was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Bryx 
on  the  W.  slope  of  ihe  mountain. 

ESQUlLlAE.    [Roma] 

ESSttI  (-0mm),  a  people  in  Gaul,  W.  of  the 
Seqnana. 

Sl'fiOCLfiS  Ms),  son  of  Oedipus  and  Jo- 
casta.  After  his  father^s  flight  from  Thebes, 
he  and  his  brother  Polynlces  undertook  the 
govemroent  of  the  city;  but  disputes  having 
arisen  between  them,  Folrnices  fled  to  Adras- 
tus,  who  then  br«)ught  aSont  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  [AnBASTua.] 
Bteocles  and  Polynices  perished  in  single 
combat 

fiTfiSlAE  (-Arum),  the  BUHan  Winds,  de- 
rived from  trov,  "year,"  signified  taxj period- 
ical irtmf«,  but  more  particularly  the  northerly 
winds  which  blow  in  the  Aegaean  for  40  days 
from  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

XTRtTRlA,  ETRtmiA,  or  TUSCiA,  called 
by  the  Greeks  TYRRUBNIA  or  TYRSlNlA 
(-ae),  a  conntrv  In  central  Italy.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  by  the  Romans  Etbusoi  or 
Tdsoi,  by  the  Greeks  Ttkbukni  or  Ttbbkni, 
and  by  themselves  Raskka.  Etruria  proper 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  river  Macra,  which  divided  It 
from  Liguria,  on  the  W.  by  the  Tvrrhene  sea 
or  Mare  Infemum,  and  on  the  £.  and  S.  by 
the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Um- 
bria  and  Latlnm.  The  origin  of  the  Eimscans 
is  uncertain.  The  ancients  believed  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Lydiana,  but  more  modem 
writers  suppose  that  the  Etmscans  were  a 
Rhaetian  race,  called  RsKena,  who  descended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The 
Etmscans  were  a  very  powerful  nation  when 
Rome  was  still  in  Its  infancy,  and  at  an  early 
period  their  dominions  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  and  the 


plains  of  Lombardy.  on  the  one  hand,  to  Ve- 
suvius and  the  gufrof  Sarento  on  the  other. 
Theti>e  dominions  may  be  divided  into  8  great 
districts:  Clrcumpaoane  Etraria  In  the  N., 
Etraria  proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campaniau 
Etraria  in  the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts 
there  were  12  principal  cities  or  i^tates,  which 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection. 
Through  the  attacks  of  the  Gnuls  in  the  N., 
and  of  the  Sablues,  Samnites,  and  Greeks  in 
the  S.,  the  Etmscans  became  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria  proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  conntnr  after  they  had 
disappeared  ftom  the  rest  of  luly.  The  12 
cities  which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etru- 
ria proper  were  most  probably  Cortoma, 
Arhrtium,  Clusium,  Pkuusia,  Volatkrbak, 
VxTUix>i<iA,  Rdsbllab,  Volbinii.  Tauqiiinii. 
Valkbii,  Vbii,  Cabbk,  more  auclenily  called 
Agylla.  Each  stote  was  independent  of  all 
the  others.  The  government  was  a  close  ar- 
istocracy, and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
family  of  the  Lncumones,  who  united  in 
their  own  persons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  the  civil  ftinctions.  The  people  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  vassalage  or  serf- 
dom. A  meeting  of  the  con  federacy  of  the  18 
states  was  helcT  annually  in  the  spring,  at 
the  temple  of  Voltnnina,  near  Volbinii.  The 
Etruscans  were  a  highly  civilised  people,  and 
from  them  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of 
their  religious  and  political  institutions.  The 
3  last  kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etms- 
cans, and  they  left  In  the  city  endnrtuK  traces 
of  Etrascan  power  and  greatness.  The  later 
history  of  the  Etmscans  is  a  8tru£:ele  against 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  whidi  they  be- 
came subject,  after  their  decisive  defeat  by 
Coraelins  Doiabella  in  &o.  888.  In  91  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  (hinchise.  The  numerous 
military  colonies  established  In  Etruria  by 
Sulla  and  Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  national  character  of  the  people,  and 
the  country  thus  became  In  coarse  of  time 
completely  Romanized. 

BUBOEA  (-ae :  Negropont),  the  largest  isl- 
and of  the  Aegaean  sea,  about  90  miles  In 
length,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boe- 
otia,  and  the  8.  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which 
countries  it  Is  separated  by  the  iSuboean  sea, 
called  the  Enripus  in  its  narrowest  part. 
Thronehout  the  entire  length  of  tne  island 
mns  a  lofty  ranee  of  mountains;  but  It  con- 
tains many  fertile  plains.  In  Homer  the  in- 
habitants are  called  Abantes.  In  the  N.  of 
Euboea  dwelt  the  Uistiaei ;  below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  and  In  the  S.  were  the  Dryopes. 
The  centre  of  the  island  was  Inhabited  chiefly 
by  lonlaus.  It  was  in  this  part  of  Euboea 
that  the  Athenians  planted  the  colonies  of 
Chaixjib  and  Errtbia,  which  were  the  8  most 
important  cities  in  the  island.  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Enboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians.  Since  Cumae,  in  Italy,  was  a 
colony  from  Chalcls,  In  Euboea,  the  adjective 
JSuboieue  Is  nsed  by  the  poets  in  reference  to 
the  former  city. 

EUCUDfiS  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated  math- 
ematician, lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Ptolemy,  b.o.  383-8S3,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathematical 
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school  It  was  his  answer  to  Ptolemy,  who 
asked  if  geometry  could  uot  be  made  easier, 
that  there  was  iio  royal  road.  Of  the  namer- 
ous  works  attributed  to  Euclid,  several  are 
still  extant,  of  which  by  far  the  most  noted  is 
"  The  Elements.**— (2)  Of  Megara,  One  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  quitted  Athens  on  the 
death  of  Socrates  (11.0.  399),  and  took  reAige 
in  Megara.  where  he  foundeid  a  school,  which 
distingnisned  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  This  school  was  called  some- 
times the  Megaric,  sometimes  the  Dialectic  or 
Eristic. 

EUCTfiMON,  the  astronomer.    CMkton.] 

EUDOXUS  (-i),  of  Cnidus,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer and  geometer,  lived  about  0.0. 866. 
He  studied  at  Athens  and  in  Egypt,  but  prob- 
ably spent  some  of  bis  time  at  his  native  place, 
where  he  had  an  observatory.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets.    His  works  are  lost. 

EUGXNfil  (-^rum),  a  people  who  formerly 
inhabited  Venetia,  on  the  Adriatic  Se&  and 
were  driven  towards  the  Alps  and  the  Lacus 
Benacus  by  the  Heueti  or  VeuetL 

BUHSMfiRUS  M),  a  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander,  in  Macedonia, 
about  B.a  816,  and  the  author  of  a  work,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that  all  the  an- 
cient myths  were  genuine  historical  events. 
He  represented  the  gods  as  originallv  men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  either  as 
warriors  or  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  who 
after  their  death  received  divine  worship  from 
the  gratefkil  people. 

EULAEUS  M :  O.  T.  Ulai),  a  river  In  Susi- 
ana,  rising  in  Great  Media,  passing  E.  of  SusfL 
and  falling  Into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the 
Enlaeus  fall  into  the  Choaspes,  and  others 
identify  the  two  rivers. 

EUMAEUS  (-i),  the  faithfhl  swineherd  of 
Ulysses. 

EUMfiNSS  (-Is).  (1)  Of  CARDti^  served  as 
private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (b.o.  883)  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Cappadocia,  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  Poutus.  Eumenes  allied  him- 
self with  Perdlccas,  and  carried  on  war  for 
him  in  Asia  Minor  u^inst  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus.  On  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  in  Egypt, 
Antigonns  employed  the  whole  force  of  tne 
Macedonian  army  to  crush  Eumenes.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerical  inferiority  of 
his  forces.  Eumenes  maintained  his  ground 
against  bis  enemies  for  some  years,  till  he 
was  surrendered  by  the  Argyraspids  to  Antiff- 
onus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  816.  He 
was  a  great  general  and  statesman,  and  had 
he  been  a  native  Macedonian  would  probably 
have  occupied  a  more  important  position 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander. — (2)  I. 
King  of  PKaoAHiTS,  reigned  b.o.  268-241 ;  and 
was  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Pbiletaerus.— 
(3)  XL  King  of  PxKeAMirs,  reigned  b.o.  197- 
109 :  and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Atta- 
ins I.  He  inherited  ft'om  his  predecessor  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  which 
be  took  tne  utmost  pains  to  cultivate.  Per- 
gamns  became  under  his  rule  a  great  and 


flourishing  city,  in  which  he  founded  that 
celebrated  library  which  rose  to  be  a  rival 
even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

EUMfiNlDfiS  (-um),  also  called  SRINTES 
(-um),  not  Erinnyes,  and  by  the  Itomans  Fu- 
RlAB  or  DIRAE  (-arum),  the  Avenging 
Deities.  The  name  Erinyes  is  the  more  an- 
cient one ;  the  form  Enmeuides,  which  signi- 
fies **  the  weli-meaning,'*  or  **  soothed  god- 
desses," is  a  mere  euphemism,  because  peo- 
ple dreaded  to  call  these  fearfhl  goddesses  by 
their  real  name.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first 
given  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by 
the  Areopagus,  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes 
bad  been  soothed.  They  are  represented  as 
the  daughters  of  Earth  or  of  Night,  and  as 
fearfhl  win^d  maidens,  with  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  with  blood  dripping  ftom 
their  eyes.  They  dwelt  in  the  deptns  of  Tar- 
tarus, dreaded  by  gods  and  men.  With  later 
writers  their  nnmoer  is  usually  8,  and  their 
names  are  TrsiPHdMa,  Alboto,  and  Mkoacba. 
They  punished  men  both  in  this  world  and 
after  death.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  them 
consisted  of  black  sheep  and  nephalia,  i. «.  a 
drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  The  crimes 
which  they  chiefly  punished  were  disobedi- 
ence towards  parents,  violation  of  the  respect 
due  to  old  age,  perinry,  murder,  violation  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  improper  oondiM^ 
towards  suppliants. 


Forlflt.    (From  m  Paliit«d  VaM.) 


EUMOLPUS  M),  that  Is,"  the  good  singer," 
a  Thracian  bard,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas.  As  soon 
as  he  was  born  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
his  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  his  father  Po- 
seidon, who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by 
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hifl  danghter  Bentheeicyma.  After  dwelling 
for  a  time  in  Ethiopia,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  the  Thracian  kiugTe^rius.  he  came 
to  Eleusia  in  Attica,  where  he  u>riuea  a  friend- 
ship with  the  Eleasiuians.  Sabfeqnently  he 
Joined  them  in  an  expedition  againet  Athenn, 
bat  was  slain  by  Brechtheus.  Enmolpns  was 
regarded  as  the  fonnder  of  the  Elen^inian 
mysteries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter 
(Ceres)  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  priestly  ofllce  by  his  son 
Ceyz :  and  his  family,  the  EnmolpidaM^  con- 
tinned  till  the  latest  times  the  priests  of  De- 
meter  at  Eleusis. 

BUNOMlA.    [HoBAa.] 

BUNUS  (-i),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Si- 
cilian slaves  In  the  Servile  war  (u.a  134-18S). 

EUPlUUM  or  BUPOLIUM  (-1),  a  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  N.  of  Naupactns. 

EUPHfiMUS  (-1),  son  of  Poseidon  (Nop- 
tone),  and  ancestor  of  Battus,  fonnder  of  Gy- 
rene. 

BUPHORBUS  (-f),  son  of  Panthons.  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Mene- 
lans,  who  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Hera  (Juno),  near  Mycenae.  Pythagoras 
asserted  that  he  had  once  been  Euphorbns, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  took  down  at 
first  sight  the  shield  ttom  the  temple  of  Hera. 

EUPHOKION  (-(iniB),  of  Chalcis  in  Enboea, 
an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  was  the 
librarian  of  Autiochns  the  Great,  and  flour- 
ished n.a  221.    All  his  works  are  losL 

EUPHRlNOR  (-6ri8),  a  distinguished  stot- 
lury  and  painter,  was  a  native  of  Corinth, 
bnt  practiced  his  art  at  Athens  about  u.a  886. 

EUPHRiTES  (-is:  O.  T.  PhrtU:  El  Frat), 
a  great  river  of  Asia,  consists,  in  its  npper 
course,  of  8  branches,  both  of  which  rif>e  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  northern 
branch  is  the  tme  Euphrates;  the  southern 
was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Amsamias. 
After  their  Junction  the  river  breaks  throneh 
the  main  chain  of  the  Taurus  between  Meli- 
teue  and  Samosata,  and  then  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Babylonia,  till  it  Joins  the  Tigris 
about  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

BUPHROStNB  (-es),  one  of  the  Charites 
or  Graces.    [CiiAaiTKS.] 

EUPOLIS  (-is),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes,  was  bom  about 
B.O.  446,  and  died  about  411.  The  common 
story  that  Alciblades  threw  him  into  the  sea 
out  of  revenge  is  not  true. 

EURIPIDSS  (-is),  the  distinguished  tragic 
poet,  was  bom  at  Salnmis,  b.o.  480,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians 
oir  that  island,  whither  his  parents  had  fled 
fh>m  Athens  on  the  Invasion  of  Xerxes.  In 
his  yonth  he  cultivated  gymnastic  pursuits, 
and  won  the  prixe  at  the  Eieusinian  and  The- 
aean  contests.  Bnt  he  soon  abandoned  these 
pursuits,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Anax- 
agoras,  and  rhetoric  under  Prodicua.  He 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  and 
iraoea  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoraa  have 
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been  remarked  in  many 
passages  of  his  plays.  In 
441  he  trained  for  the  flrst 
time  the  first  prize,  and 
he  continued  to  exhibit 
plays  until  408,  the  date 
of  the  Orestes.  Soon  after 
this  he  left  Athena  for  the 
court  of  ArchelaOs,  king  | 
of  Macedonia,  where  he 
died  in  406,  at  the  ace  of 
70.  He  is  said  to  nave 
been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
kiugV  dogs.  Enripidee 
in  his  tragedies  brought 
down  the  ancient  heroes  and  heroines  to  the 
ordinary  standard  of  men  and  women  of  bis 
own  times.  Ho  represented  men,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Ariitotle,  not  as  they  ongbt 
to  be,  bnt  as  they  are.  Hence  the  preference 
given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates. 
The  most  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  as 
works  of  art,  are  the  disconnection  of  the 
choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play,  and 
the  too  frequent  introdnction  of  philosopnical 
maxims.  His  great  excellence  is  the  tender- 
ness and  pathos  with  which  some  of  his  char- 
acters are  invested.  Eighteen  of  his  tragedies 
are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  Jihutu,  which  is 
probably  spurious. 

EURIPUS  (-1),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably 
violent,  is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  Euboea  f^om  Boeotia. 
At  Chalcis  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Bnri- 
pus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

EUROPA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  the  Phoe- 
nician king  Agenor,  or,  according  to  the 
Iliad,  daughter  of  Phoenix.  Her  beauty 
charmed  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  assumed  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  mingled  with  the  herd  as 
Enropa  and  her  maidens  were  sporting  on 
the  cea-shore.  Encouraged  by  the  tamenees 
of  the  animal,  Europa  ventured  to  mount  his 
back;  whereupon  the  god  rashed  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  with  her  to  Crete.  Here  shQ 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhada- 
manthns,  and  Sarpddon.— (2)  One  of  the  8 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world,  said  to  have 
been  named  after  the  danghter  of  Agenor. 
In  earlier  times  the  river  Pnasis  was  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  sometimes  even  the  Araxea 
and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  bnt  at  a  later  period 
the  river  Tanais  and  the  Pains  Maeotis  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  continents.  The  north  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients. 

EUROPUa    [TiTABUiua.] 

EURUS  (-1),  the  S.K  wind,  sometimes  the 
E.  wind. 

EU  ROTAS  (-ae),  the  chief  river  in  Laconia, 
on  which  Sparta  stood,  rises  In  Mount  Bor6- 
nm.  In  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  Laconlan 
gult 

EURtBlTES.  the  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom 
he  followed  to  Troy. 

EUR1^BlTtTS  (-1),  an  Epheslan,  whom 
Croesns  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  PeloponnesQS  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him 
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in  hiB  war  with  Cvros.  He.  howerer,  went 
oyer  to  Cjma,  and  Detrayed  the  whole  matter 
to  him.  In  consequence  of  thin  treachery,  hia 
name  paned  into  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks. 

EURlTDlCfi  (-es).  (1)  Wife  of  Orphens. 
For  details,  see  Obphbits.— (2)  The  name  of 
several  lUyrian  and  Macedonian  princesses. 
The  most  celebrated  was  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhldaens,  who  succeeded  Alexander  the 
Great  She  was  put  to  death  by  Olymplas, 
B.a.  S17. 

EUR7L0CHU8  (-1),  a  companion  of  Ulys- 
ses, was  the  only  one  that  escaped  ttom  the 
house  of  Circe  when  his  Mends  were  meta- 
morphosed into  swine. 

ElTRTMfiDON  (-ontis).  (1)  Son  of  Thu- 
cles,  an  Athenian  general  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war. — (2)  A  small  river  In  Pamphvlia. 
celebrated  for  the  victory  which  Cimon  gained 
over  the  Persians  on  its  banks  (B.a  469). 

EURl^HUS  (-1),  fkther  of  the  seer  Telemos, 
who  is  hence  called  Burym\de9. 

EURTnOmS  (-es),  daughter  of  Oceanns, 
and  mother  of  Leucothofi. 

EURtPON,  otherwise  called  EURTTION, 
srandaon  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king  of 
that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave 
it  the  name  of  fSnrypontidae. 

EURTPTLUS  (-ii.  (1)  Son  of  Euaemon, 
and  leader  of  a  body  of  troops  before  Troy. 
—(2)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Astypa- 
laea,  king  of  Cos,  killed  by  Hercules. 

EURYSTH8NE8  (-in)  and  PROCLES  (-is), 
the  twin  sons  of  Arlstodemus,  born  before 
their  father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  oc- 
cupation of  his  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died 
Immediately  after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and 
In  accordance  with  the  command  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  both  were  made  kings,  but  the 
precedence  given  to  Eurystheues  and  his  de- 
scendants. From  these  2  brothers  the  9  royal 
families  in  Sparta  were  deitcended,  and  were 
called  respectively  the  ISuryathenidae  and 
Proelidae.  The  former  were  also  called  the 
Agidae^  from  Agis.  son  of  Eurysthenes;  and 
the  latter  BuryjMniidat,  from  Enrypon,  grand- 
son of  Procles. 

EnRY8TIlBn&    [HsaouLis.] 

EURtTDS  M),  king  of  Oechalia,  and  fhther 
of  lole.    For  details,  see  Hbboulxs. 

EUTERPfi,  one  of  the  Moses.    [Mubax.] 


EUTROPIUS  (-1),  a  Roman  historian,  con- 
temporary of  Constantine  the  Great,  Julian, 
and  Valens.  and  the  author  of  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  Roman  history  in  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of 
Valens,  a.d.  864,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed. 
This  work  Is  extant,  and  is  drawn  np  with 
care.  The  style  is  in  keepiuff  with  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and 
simple. 

EUXINUS  PONTUa    [Pohtus  Euxncus.] 

BVADNfi  (-es),  daughter  of  Iphis  (hence 
called  Iphias),  and  wire  of  Capaneus.  For 
details,  see  Capanbu& 

EVXgORAS  (-ae),  king  of  Salamis,  in  Cy- 
prus, from  abbut  B.a  419  to  874.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians  in  his  wars  against 
the  Persians. 

S VANDER  (^ri)  and  EVANDRUS  (-i),  son 
of  Hermes  (Mercui7)  by  an  Arcadian  nymph, 
called  in  Roman  traditions  Carmenta  or  Tl- 
burtis.  About  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war 
Bvander  is  said  to  have  led  a  colonv  lh>m 
Pallantium,  in  Arcadiic  into  Italy,  ana  there 
to  have  built  a  town,  Pallantium,  on  the  Tiber, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town 
was  subsequently  Incorporated  with  Rome. 
Bvander  taught  his  neighbors  milder  laws, 
and  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  social  life,  and 
especially  the  art  of  writing ;  he  also  intro- 
duced among  them  the  worship  of  the  Lycae^ 
an  Pan,  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  Poseidon  (Nep. 
tune),  and  Hercules. 

B  VBNU8  M).  (1)  (F{dhaH)y  a  river  of  Ae- 
tolls,  rising  In  Mount  Oeta,  and  flowing  into 
the  sea,  19U  stadia  W.  of  Antirrhium.  It  de. 
rived  its  name  fk-om  Even  us,  the  father  of 
Marpessa,  who  was  carried  off  by  Idas,  the 
son  of  Aphareus ;  and  Bvenus.  being  unable 
to  overtake  the  latter,  threw  himselfinto  the 
river,  which  was  henceforth  called  after  him. 
—(2)  A  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the  Sinns 
Elalticns  near  Piune. 

EVERGBTES.  the  "Benefactor,"  a  title  of 
honor  conferred  bv  the  Greek  states  upon 
those  fh>m  whom  tney  had  received  benefits. 
It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek  Ungs 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.    [Ptolbmabub.] 

BVlUS,  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given  him 
from  the  animating  cry  svoe,  in  the  festivals 
of  the  god. 


F. 


FiBlRIS  or  FARFlRUS  (-i),  a  small  riv- 
er In  Italv,  m  the  Sabine  territory,  between 
Rente  and  Cures. 

FlBlI  (-orum),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician ^ntes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules  and  the  Arcadian  Bvander. 
Its  most  import-ant  members  are :  (1)  K.  Fa- 
bids  ViBULAMUS,  8  times  consnl,  B.a  484,  481, 
479.  In  his  third  consulship  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  plebeians ;  but  as  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  by  the  patricians,  he  and 
his  house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether, 
where  they  were  regarded  as  apostates  bv 
their  own  order.    Accordingly  806  Fabii,  all 


patricians,  marched  with  the  consnl  at  their 
head  through  the  Carmen tal  Gate,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  where 
tbev  erected  a  fortress.    Here  they  took  np 
!  their  abode  along  with  their  families  and  dU 
■  ents,  and  for  8  years  continued  to  devastate 
the  territory  of  Veil.    They  were  at  length 
destroyed  by  the  Veientes  in  477,  on  the 
'  18th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Romans 
I  were  snbseouently  conquered  bv  the  Gauls  at 
the  Allia.    The  whole  gens  perished  vrith  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  fh>m  whom  all 
the  later  Fabii  were  descended.— (2)  Q.  Fabi- 
VB  Maximus  Rdluamdb,  6  times  consnl  (B.a 
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9tt-896),  and  the  moet  emtnent  of  the  Roman 
generals  In  the  9d  Samnlte  war.— (3)  Q.  Fa- 
jnvB  Mazimub  Qubobb,  or  the  Glutton,  firom 
the  diMolateiiese  of  his  yoath,  son  of  the  last, 
8  Umes  consul  (292-260).— (4)  Q.  Faihus  Max- 
ufim,  with  the  agnomens  VaaauoOsus,  firom  a 
wart  on  hla  api)er  lip,  Otioula,  or  the  Lamb, 
from  the  mildness  or  apathy  of  his  temper, 
and  dmoTATOB.  from  hu  caailon  io  wnr,  was 
grandson  of  Fablos  Qarges.  He  was  5  times 
consul  (&a  283-209).  In  217,  immedistely 
after  the  defeat  at  Trasimeuuf^  Fablos  was 
appointed  dictator.  From  this  period,  so 
long  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  merely 
defeosive,  Fabins  became  the  leading  man  at 
Bome.  On  taking  the  field  he  laid  down  a 
simple  and  Immutable  plan  of  action.  He 
avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy ; 
moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland, 
where  the  Naraldian  horse  and  Spanish  In- 
fiintry  could  not  fuUow  him ;  watched  Hannl- 
bars  movements  with  no  relaxing  vigilance, 
and  cut  off  bin  stragglers  and  foragers.  His 
enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of  the  upland 
valleys  between  Uales  and  the  Valtumus.  and 
the  Carthaginiaifs  adroit  escape  by  driving 
oxen  with  blazing  fagots  Axed  to  their  horns 
up  the  hill-sides,  are  well-known  facts.  Bat 
at  Rome  and  in  his  own  camp  the  caution  of 
Fabins  was  misinterpreted ;  and  the  people 
in  conseoneoce  divided  the  command  between 
him  and  M.  Minnclns  Ruftis,  his  master  of  the 
horse.  Min  uclns  was  speedily  en  trapped ,  and 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  HHi:nlbal  hud 
notFablus  hastened  to  his  rescue.  In  the  clos- 
ing yeara  of  the  2d  Punic  war  Fabian  sppears 
to  less  advantage.  The  war  had  become 
aggressive  under  a  new  race  of  generals. 
I^oius  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics;  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Scipio, 
and  was  his  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  invad- 
ing Africa.  He  died  in  208.— (5)  C.  Fabiub 
PioTOB,  received  the  surname  of  Pictor  be- 
cause he  painted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Sains,  which  the  dictator  C.  Jnnias  Brutus 
Bubulcue  dedicated  in  802.  I'his  is  the  earli- 
est Roman  painting  of  which  we  have  any 
record.--(6)  Q.  Fabiub  Picttob,  grandson  of 
the  last,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  Roman 
history  in  prose.  He  served  in  the  Gallic 
war  in  22S,  and  also  in  the  2d  Pnnic  war. 
His  history,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  be- 
gan with  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and 
came  down  to  his  own  time. 

FABRlTfiltitA  iFkUvaterraX  a  Volscian 
town  in  Latiuui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
TreruB,  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

FXBRXcIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  Roman 
ihmily,  the  chief  members  of  which  were; 
(1)  C.  Fabbioius,  one  of  the  most  popular 
neroes  in  the  Roman  annals.  He  was  cookuI 
Ao.  282,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  one  of 
the  Roman  embassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhns  at 
Tarentum  to  negotiate  a  ransom  or  exchange 
of  prisoners.    Pyrrhus  used  every  effort  to 

Kin  the  favor  of  Fabricins ;  but  the  sturdy 
Hnan  was  proof  against  all  his  seductions, 
and  rejected  all  his  offers.  In  278  Fabricins 
was  consul  a  second  time,  when  he  sent  buck 
to  Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to 


poison  him.  Negotiations  were  then  opened, 
which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus.    He  was  censor  in  276,  and  dlotin- 


fuislied  himself  by  the  severity  with  which 
e  repressed  the  growing  taste  for  luxury. 
Ancient  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  fni^al  wiiy 


in  which  Fabriclus  and  his  contemporary  Cu- 
rius  Dentatns  lived  on  their  hereditary  farms, 
and  how  they  refhsed  the  rich  presentM  which 
the  Samnlte  embassadors  offered  them.  Fa- 
briclus died  as  poor  as  he  had  liveil,  and  left 
no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which  the  i^enate 
fhmished.— (2)  L.  Fabbioius,  curator  viamm 
in  B.O.  02,  built  a  new  bridge  of  utone,  con- 
necting the  city  with  the  island  in  the  Tiber, 
and  called  after  him  pona  Fabrieius,  This 
bridge  still  remains,  and  beara  the  name  of 
ponte  quattro  oapt 

FABStTLAB  (-ftrum:  FittoU).  a  oltv  of 
Btruria,  situated  on  a  hill  8  miles  N.B.  of 
Florence.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Cati- 
line's army. 

FlLfiRn  <-orum)  or  FXLSRIUM  (-1),  a 
town  in  Btruria,  situated  on  a  height  near 
Mount  Soracte,  was  originally  a  Pelasgic 
town,  but  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Btrna- 
can  cities.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Falib- 
ci,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the  same 
race  aa  the  Aeqai.  whence  we  And  them  often 
called  Aeqnl  FiiHsci.  After  a  long  struggle 
with  Rome,  the  Fuliscaus  yielded  to  CamiUus, 
B.a  894.  The  Faliscans  revolted  again  at  the 
close  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (ii.a  241),  when  the 
Romans  destroyed  their  city.  A  new  town 
was  bnilt  on  the  plain.  The  white  cows  of 
Faleril  were  valued  at  Rome  for  sacrifices. 

FiLBRNUS  AGBR.  a  district  in  the  N.  of 
Campania,  extending  Irorn  the  Massic  hills  to 
the  river  Vultumua.  It  produced  some  of  the 
finest  wine  in  Italy,  which  was  reckoned  only 
second  to  the  wine  of  Setia. 

FAUSCL    [Falbbil] 

FANNlnS  M)  STRlBO  (.«nis),  C,  son-in- 
law  of  Laellus,  introduced  by  Cicero  as  a 
speaker  In  his  m  RtpubUea  and  his  Laditta, 

FiNUM  FORTtJNAB  (Fano\  a  town  in 
TJmbria  at  the  month  of  the  Metannis,  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Forinua,  whence  the 
town  derived  its  name. 

FARFlRUa    CFababis.] 
FAULA  or  FAUNA.    [Faukub.] 

FAUNUS  (-1),  son  of  Picn^  grandson  of 
Saturn  us,  and  father  of  Latin  us,  was  the  third 
in  the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Laurentes. 
He  wan  worshiped  as  the  protecting  deity  of 
aericnitnre  and  of  shepherds,  and  also  as  a 
giver  of  oracles.  A  fter  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  Pan  into  Italy,  Faunns 
was  identified  with  Pan,  and  represented, 
like  the  latter,  with  horns  and  goat's  feet. 
At  a  later  time  we  find  mention  of  Fauui  in 
the  plural.  What  Faunns  was  to  the  male 
sex,  his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to  the  fe- 
male. As  the  god  manifested  himself  in  va- 
rious wars,  the  idea  arose  (»f  a  plurality  of 
Fauns  (Fauni),  who  are  described  as  half 
men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunns 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Ar^ 
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cadian  Pan,  and  the  Fannl  with  the  Qraek 
Satyn. 


(Gori,  Qmo.  Ant.  Flor.  toI.  1,  pi.  M.) 


FAUSTA,  CORNSLIA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
the  dlcutor  Snlla,  wife  of  Milo,  and  infamoQB 
for  her  adulteries. 

FAUSTINA  (-ae).  OL)  Sbniob,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Plus,  notorious  for  her 
licentiousness.— (2)  Jfniob,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  and  wife  of  the  emperor  li. 
Anrelins,  also  notorious  for  her  profligacy. 

FAUSTtTLUS.    CR0HU1.UB.] 

FXVENTIA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  on  the  river  Anemo  and  on  the  Via 
Aemilia. 

M.  FItQnXUS  (-ae),  an  imiutor  of  Cato 
Utioensis,  whose  character  and  conduct  he 
copied  so  servilely  as  to  reoelve  the  nickname 
of  Cato's  ape. 

FBBRI8  (-is),  the  goddess,  or  rather  the 
averter,  of  fever. 

FEBRtUS  (-1),  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 

J  whom  the  month  of  February  was  sacred. 

The  name  is  connected  with/eortiors  (to  pn- 


to  whom  the  month  of  Febi 

The 

ri'y). 

FSLXCTlTlS  (-fttis),  the  personification  of 
happiness,  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  med- 
als, in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  staff  of 
Mercury  and  a  cornucopia. 

FELIX  (-Ids),  ANTOnIUS  (-1),  procurator 
of  Jndsea,  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  induced  Dmsilla,  wife  of  Azizus,  king  of 
EroeRa,  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  she  was 
still  living  with  him  in  a.d.  60,  when  St.  Paul 
preached  Defore  him  *'  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  Judgment  to  come.** 

FBLSINA    [BoNONiA.} 

FBNNI  (-Omm),  a  savage  people,  reckoned 
bv  Tacitns  anion?  the  Germans.  They  prob- 
ablv  dwelt  in  the  farther  part  of  E.  rmssia, 
and  were  the  same  as  the  modem  Finns. 


FfiRENTTNUM  (-1).    O)  A  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  S.  of  Volsfnil,  blrthplsce  of  the  emp 


Otho.— (2)  An  ancient  town  of  the  HemTci  in 
Latium,  S.  W.  of  Anagnia,  colonized  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Sd  Punic  war. 

FfiRENTUM.    CFoBKMTUH.] 

FfiRSTRlUS  (-1),  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
derived  ft-om  feriref  to  strike ;  for  persons 
who  took  an  oath  called  upon  Jupiter  to 
strike  them  if  they  swore  falrely,  as  thev 
struck  the  victim  which  they  sacrificed. 
Others  derived  it  ft-om  ferre^  because  petiple 
dedicated  {ferebant^  to  him  the  spolia  opima. 

FBRONIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  lullan  divini- 
ty, whose  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terraclna, 
near  Mount  Soracte.  At  her  festival  at  this 
place  a  great  fair  was  held. 

FESCENNIUM  (-1)  or  FESCENNiA  (-ae), 
a  town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etmrla,  and  conse- 
quently, like  Falerli,  of  Pelasgtc  origin.  [Fa> 
Lxan.]  From  this  town  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  derived  the  Fescennine  songs* 

FESTU8,  SBXT.  POMPfilUS  (-1).  a  Roman 
grammarian  in  the  4th  century  or  onr  era, 
the  author  of  a  dictionary  or  glossary  of  Lat- 
in words  and  phrases,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  Is  extant 

FE8TU8,  PORdUS  (-!),  snooeeded  Anto- 
nins  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea  in  ▲.!>.  62. 
It  was  he  who  bore  testlmonv  to  the  inno- 
cence of  St.  Paul,  when  he  defended  himself 
before  him  in  the  same  year. 

FXClNA  (-ae),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins. 

FlCtJ^LSA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  K  of  Fidenae. 

FiDfiNAE  (-Arum),  sometimes  FlDfiNA 
(-ae:  Ccutel  OitUriUo)^  an  ancient  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  6  miles  N.R  of  Rome, 
situated  on  a  steep  hill  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Ania  It  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  Romulus ;  but  it  was 
probably  coloni;sed  by  the  Etruscan  Veil,  with 
which  city  we  find  it  in  close  alliance,  it  fre- 
quently revolted,  and  was  frequently  taken 
by  the  Romans.  Its  last  revolt  was  in  B.0. 
4fe,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

FiDENTiA  (-ae).  a  town  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma 
and  Placentla. 

FtDfiS  (-el),  the  personification  of  faithftil- 
ness,  worshiped  as  a  goddess  at  Rome. 

FIDIUS,  an  ancient  form  of  ^Uius,  occurs 
In  the  connection  of  Diua  Fidiutt  or  Medina 
Fidiua,  that  Is,  me  JHue  (A<6r)  /Uiue^  or  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  that  is.  Hercules.  Hence  ihe 
expression  meditte  fiditte  is  equivalent  to  me 
HercuUe  sell,  juoet.  Sometimes  Fidius  is  used 
alone.  Some  of  the  ancients  connected  Jlditu 
with  Jidfs. 

FIGClUS,  p.  NIGIDIUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
senator  and  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of 
high  reputation,  who  fiourished  about  ]i.a  6a 

FIMBRIA  (-ae),  a  FLiVlUS  (-1).  (L)  A 
Jurist  and  an  orator,  consul  n.a  104.— (3)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  violent 
partisans  of  Marins  and  Cinna  during  the 
civil  war  with  Sulla.    In  b.o.  86  he  was  sent 
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Into  Asia  u  legate  of  ValerioB  Flaccna,  whom 
he  induced  the  soldiers  to  put  to  death.  He 
then  carried  on  war  agrainst  Mithridates ;  but 
in  84  he  was  atucked  by  Sulla,  and  beinff  de- 
serted bj  his  troops,  put  an  end  to  his  lire. 

FIBMUH  (-1),  a  town  in  Picenom,  8  miles 
from  the  coast. 

PLACCU8,  FULVlUS  (-1),  the  name  of  two 
distinguished  famiUes  in  the  FuMa  and  Va- 
leria rentes.  Manj  of  the  members  of  both 
Ihmilies  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  sUte ; 
but  the  best  known  are:  (1)  M.  Fttlviub 
Plaooits,  the  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  consul  in 
B.0. 1«S  and  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus. He  was  slain,  together  with  C.  Grac- 
chus, In  181.— (3)  L.  VAUEaiDs  Flaoods,  consul 
in  B.a  100,  with  Marius,  when  he  took  an  act- 
ive part  In  putting  down  the  insurrection  of 
Satnminus.  In  86  he  was  chosen  consul  in 
place  of  Marius,  and  was  then  sent  into  Asia 
against  Mithridates,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
hto  soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  Fimbria.— 
(3)  L.  Valksius  Yuloovs.  a  native  of  Padua, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  wrote 
the  ArgonaiUica,  an  unflnished  heroic  poem, 
in  8  books,  on  the  Argonantic  expedition, 
which  is  extant. 
PLACCU8,  HORlTlUS.  [Hoeatiot.] 
PLAMlNTNTJS,  T.  QUINTlUS  (-1),  consul 
in  B.a  198,  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  in  Thesaaly,  in 
197,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

FLlMtNlUS,  C.  (-1),  consul  for  the  first 
time  in  11.0.  2S3,  when  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Insubrlan  Gauls ;  and  censor  in  290, 
when  he  executed  twojjrrent  works,  which 
bore  his  name,  viz.,  the  CffrciLa  Flaminiuf  and 
the  Via  Flaminia.  In  his  i^cond  consulship 
<S17)  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Hannibal, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake. 

FLlVlA  GENS,  celebrated  as  the  house 
to  which  the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged. 
During  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  name  Flavins  descended  flrom  one 
emperor  to  another,  Constantius,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  being  the  first  in 
the  series. 
PLiVlUS  FIMBRIA.    [EiiiiiEiA.] 
FLiVlUS  JOSEPHUS.    [Josepbub.] 
FLiVlUS  VOPI8CU8.    [Vopisoto.] 
FLCVUM  (-1),  a  fortress  In  Germany,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amlsia  (Ems). 
FLEVUM,  FLBVO.    CRhikitb.] 
FLORA  (-ae),  the  Roman  goddess  of  flow- 
ers and  spring,  whose  annual  festival  (FZoro- 
Va)  was  celebrated  fr-om  the  28th  of  April  till 
the  1st  of  May,  with  extravagant  merriment 
and  lascivlousness. 

PLORENTIA  (-ae:  Firenxe,  Florence),  a 
town  in  Etmria,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
oolony,  situated  on  the  Amus ;  but  Its  great- 
ness as  a  city  dates  from  the  middle  ages. 

FLORUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  (-1),  a  Roman  his- 
torian, lived  under  Tri^an  and  Hadrian,  and 


wrote  a  summary  of  Roman  history,  which  la 
extant,  divided  into  4  books,  extending  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. 

FLORUS,  JttLlUS  (-1),  a  poet  and  an  ora- 
tor, addressed  by  Horace  in  2  epistles. 

FONTEIUS,  M.  (-1),  propraetor  In  Narbp- 
nese  Gaul,  between  11.0.  T6  and  T3,  aasused  in 
09  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration,  part  of  which  is  ex- 
tant. 

FORENTUM  or  FBRENTUM  (-1),  a  town 
In  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  in 
a  low  situation,  according  to  Horace. 

FORMlAE  (-fcrum :  nr.  Jfote  di  Odeta,  Ru.>, 
a  very  ancient  town  In  Latlum,  on  the  Appla 
Via,  In  the  innermost  comer  of  the  beautiful 
Sinus  Caletanus  {Gul/  qf  Oaita).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Pehwglc  Tyrrhenians,  and 
was  the  fabled  abode  of  Lamus  and  the  La»- 
strygones.  Near  this  place  were  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  nobles :  of  these  the  best 
known  Is  the  Formianuro  of  Cicero,  In  the 
neighborhood  of  which  he  was  killed.  The 
hills  of  Formiae  produced  good  wine. 

FORNAX  (-ftcls).  a  Roman  goddess,  who 
presided  over  baking  the  corn  In  the  oven 
\fomax).  and  who  was  worshiped  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Fomacalla. 

FORTtTNA  (-ae),  called  Tvohx  by  the 
Greeks,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  worshiped 
both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  She  was  reprint- 
ed with  different  attributes.  With  a  rudder, 
she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  with 
a  ball,  she  represented  the  varying  unsteadi- 
ness of  fortune :  with  Plutus,  or  the  horn  of 
Amalthea,  she  was  the  symbol  of  the  plenU- 
ftal  gifts  of  fortune.  She  was  more  worshiped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her 
worship  was  of  great  importance  also  at  Aa- 


rioni.    (From  an  anekBt  aUtoe.) 
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tiam  and  Praene^te,  where  her  tortet  or  otBr 
cles  were  very  celebrated. 


Fortaaa.    (Btodm  in  lh«  British  Mi 


FORTtTNiTAE  or  -ORUM  INSCLAE, 
*Mhe  Islands  of  the  Blessed.**  The  early 
Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed  the 
Elyslan  fields,  into  which  favored  heroes 
passed  without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth,  near  the  river  Oceanus.  [Elysium.] 
In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island  Ih  spok- 
,en  of  as  their  abode;  and  though  it?  posi- 
tion WHS  of  course  indefinite,  the  poets,  and 
the  geographers  who  followed  them,  placed  it 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Hence  when 
certain  islands  were  discovered  in  the  ocean, 
off  the  W.  coa*t  of  Africa,  the  name  of  Fortu- 
natae  Insulae  was  applied  to  thenu  They  are 
now  called  the  Canary  and  Madeira  islands. 

FORtTLI  (-dram),  a  small  town  of  the  Sa- 
blnet*,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Himella  with 
the  Tiber. 

FORUM  (-1),  an  open  space  of  ground  In 
which  the  public  met  for  the  transaction  of 
public  bnsiness^nd  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  provisions.  The  number  of  fora  increased 
at  Rome  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  They 
were  level  pieces  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  were  surrounded  by  buildings,  both  pri- 
vate and  public  The  principal  (ora  at  Rome 
were:  (1)  Forum  Romamum,  also  called  sim- 
ply the  Forum^  and  at  a  later  time  dislin- 
snished  by  the  epithets  vetus  or  marmHrny,  It 
lay  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills, 
and  ran  lengthwise  from  the  foot  of  the  Cap- 
itol or  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Tiins;  but  it  did  not 
extend  auite  so  far  as  to  the  latter.  The  or- 
igin of  tne  forum  is  ascribed  to  Romulus  and 
Tatius,  who  are  said  to  have  filled  up  the 
swamp  or  marsh  which  occupied  its  site,  and 


to  have  set  it  apart  as  a  place  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  for  holding  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people.  The  forum,  in  its  widest 
sense,  included  the  forum  properly  so  called 
and  tne  comitium.  The  comittum  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and 
was  the  place  where  the  patricians  met  in 
their  comitia  curiata;  the  forum,  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  was  originally  only  a  market- 
place, and  was  not  used  for  any  political  pur^ 
pose.  At  a  later  time,  the  forum,  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
plebeians  in  their  comiiin  tributa,  and  was 
separated  from  the  comitium  by  the  rostra, 
or  platform,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people.  In  the  time  ofTarquin  the  forum 
was  surrounded  by  a  rau^c  of  shops,  proba- 
bly of  a  mean  character,  out  they  gradually 
underwent  a  cliAiige,  and  were  eventually 
occupied  by  bankers  and  money-changers. 
As  Rome  erew  in  <rreatness  the  forum  was 
adorned  with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with 
temples  and  basilicae,  and  with  other  public 
buildings.  The  site  of  the  ancient  forum  is 
occupied  by  the  Campo  Vaecino.-^V)  Forum 
Jdlicm  or  FoRDM  CAK8ARI&  built  uesr  the  old 
furum  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  latter 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of 

Enblic  business.  —  (3)  Forcm  Augusti,  built 
y  Angustus,  behind  the  Fonim  Jnlinm.— (^ 
Forum  Nrrvar  or  Forum  Tranbitoridm.  was 
a  small  forum  lying  l)etween  the  Temple  of 
Peace  and  the  fora  of  Jnlius  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  It  was  built  by  Nerva,  and  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  passage  between  the 
Temple  of  Peace  and  the  fora  of  Caesar  and 
of  Augustus.  Hence  its  name.  —  <6)  Forum 
Trajan  I,  built  by  the  emperor  TnOan,  be- 
tween the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the  Cam- 
pus Marlins. 

FORUM,  the  name  of  several  towns,  orig- 
inally simply  markets  or  places  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  (1)  Arpii.  in  Lntinm, 
on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  marsnes,  43  miles  8.E.  of  Rome,  founded 
by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  when  he  made 
the  Appia  Via.  Here  the  Christians  from 
Rome  met  the  apostle  Paul.— (2)  Jumi  or  Ju- 
LiUM  (Prefiu),  a  Roman  colony  founded  by 
Julius  Caesar,  n.a  44,  in  Gallia  Narbonensls, 
on  the  coast;  the  birthplace  of  Agricola.— 
(3)  JoLiUM.    See  Illiturois. 

FOSI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Germany,  the 
neighbors  and  allies  of  the  Cherusci,  in  whose 
fate  they  shared.    [Currdsoi.] 

FOSSA  (-ae)  or  FOSSAE  (-ftrum),  a  canal. 
(1)  Cluiiia  or  Cluimak.  a  trench  about  6 
miles  from  Rome,  said  to  nave  been  the  ditch 
with  which  the  Alban  king  Cluilins  protected 
his  camp  when  he  marched  against  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  TnllusHostilius.— (2)  Drusianas 
or  Drusikak,  a  canal  which  Dmsus  caused  his 
soldiers  to  dig  in  b.o.  11,  uniting  the  Rhine 
with  the  Yssel.— <3)  Mariana  or  Marianar, 
a  canal  dug  bv  command  of  Marius  during 
bis  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean.  —  (4) 
Xrrxib.    See  Arnos. 

FRANCI  (-omm),  t  e.  "  the  Free  men,"  a 
confederacy  of  German  tribes,  formed  on  tbe 
Lower  Rhine  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  league 
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of  the  Chernsd.  After  carrying  on  fjreqaent 
wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length  settled 
permanently  In  Gaal,  of  which  they  becAme 
the  ralers  nnder  their  king  CloviSf  a.d.  496. 

FRfiQELLAB  (-ftmm :  Ceprano),  a  town  of 
the  VoIhcI  on  the  Liris  in  Lntiara,  conqaered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonized  in  B.a  328. 

PRfiOENAE,  sometimes  called  FRfiGEL- 
LAE  (-&rnm).  a  town  of  Etraria,  on  the  coast 
between  Al«inm  and  the  Tiber,  colonixed  by 
the  Romans,  B.a  M& 


FRENTXnI  (-5nim),  a  Samnite  peopit 
dwelling  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  (W)m 
the  river  Sagms  on  the  N.  (and  subsequently 
almost  as  .ar  N.  as  from  the  Aternu!')  to  the 
river  Prento  on  the  8.,  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name.  They  sabmitted  to  the 
Romans  in  aa  804. 

FRENTO  (-5nis:  Fortore),  a  river  in  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Frentani 
and  Apulia,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

FRlSll  (-drum),  a  people  in  Germany,  in- 
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habitlog  the  coast  A-om  the  B.  month  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Amlsia  {Bnuiit  and  bonnded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Brncteri.  In  the  5th  century 
they  Joined  the  Saxons  and  AngU  in  their  in- 
yasion  of  Britain. 

FRONTINUS,  SEX.  JttLlUS  (-i),  governor 
of  Britain  (a.i>.  76-78),  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  Silnres.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  treatises  that  are  still 
extant— one  on  the  art  of  war,  and  another 
on  the  Roman  aqueducts.  He  was  nomina- 
ted CtirtUor  Aquartmiy  or  Superintendent  of 
the  Aqueducts,  in  97 :  died  in  106w 

PRONTO  (-dulB),  M.  CORNBUfUS  M),  a 
celebrated  rhetorician  in  the  reigns  of  Hadri- 
an and  M.  Anrelius,  bom  at  Clrta  in  Numidia. 
He  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  L.Verus,  and  was  rewarded  with 
wealth  and  honors.  A  few  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant 

FRt^SlNO  (-An  is),  a  town  of  the  Hemici  in 
Latium,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

FtrCENTIS,  PtrCENTlA.    [Alba,  No.  1.] 

FtrclNUS  LACUS  {Logo  di  CeUino  or  Ca- 
pi9^rano)y  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  about  80 
miles  in  circumference,  into  which  all  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  Apennines  flow.  As 
the  waters  of  this  lake  Areqnently  inundated 
the  sorroonding  country,  the  emperor  Clau- 


dius constructed  an  emlssarium  or  artlflcial 
channel  for  carrying  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
into  the  river  Lirls.   This  emissarium  is  near- 
ly perfect :  it  is  almost  8  miles  in  length. 
FtTFlUS  CALBNU&    [Calsmub.] 
FULVIA  (-ae).    (1)  The  mistress  of  Q.  Ca- 
rius,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who  di- 
vulged the  plot  to  Cicero. — (2)  A  daughter  of 
M.  FuMus  Bambalio  of  Tusculum,  and  suc- 
cessively the  wife  of  P.  Clodius,  C.  ScribonioB 
Curio,  and  M.  Antony ;  died  b.o.  40. 
PULVlUS  PLACCUa    [PLAooim.3 
PULVtrs  NOBlUtOR    [NoBiuoB.] 
PUNDlNtUS  (-1),  a  writer  of  comedies, 
praised  by  Horace. 

FUNDI  (-drum :  Fondijf  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  bay  of  the  sea,  running  a  considerable 
way  into  the  land,  called  the  Laous  Fuwda- 
nus.  The  surrounding  country  produced  good 
wine. 
FURCttLAB  CAUDINAB.    [Caitdium.] 

Ft^RlAE.      [EUMBNIDBS.] 

PtTRlUS  BIBACtJLUS.    [Bibaovlvs.] 
PtTRlUS  CAMILLUS.    [Cajullhs.] 
FUSCUS  XRlSTlUS  (-1),  a  friend  of  the 

poet  Horace,  who  addrsMea  to  him  an  ode 

and  an  epistle. 


G. 


GXBXLI  (-Oram),  a  people  in  Gktllia  Aqui- 
tanica,  whose  chief  town  was  Anderitum 
{Anteritntx). 

GXBII  6>6mm),  a  town  in  Latium,  on  the 
Lacus  Gabluus  between  Rome  and  Praeneste, 
a  colony  flrom  Alba  Longa;  and  the  place, 
according  to  tradition,  where  Romulus  was 
brought  up.  It  was  taken  by  Tarqninius  Su- 
perbus  by  stratagem,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  einetua  GoWmis,  a 
peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town. 
In  its  neighborhood  are  the  stone  quarries 
from  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  built. 

GXBTNIUS,  a.  (-i),  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.a  60,  when  he  carried  a  law  conferring  upon 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 

{>iratei^.  and  consul  in  68,  when  he  took  part 
n  the  banishment  of  Cioera  In  67  he  went 
to  Syria  as  proconsul,  and  restored  Ptolemy 
Auletes  to  tne  throne  of  Egypt,  in  opposition 
to  a  decree  of  the  senate.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  in  64  he  was  accused  both  of  maiettat 
and  repetundas.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
He  was  condemned  on  the  latter  clause,  and 
went  into  exile.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought 
on  the  side  of  Caesar.  He  died  about  the  end 
of  H.0. 48. 

GXDXRA,  a  large  fortified  city  of  Pales- 
tine, situated  on  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Jordan. 

GXDES  (-turn :  Cadiz),  a  veir  ancient  tovm 
in  Bispania  Baetica,  founded  oy  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  W.  of  Europe,  situated  on  a 


small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  d»  Leon), 
separated  fK>m  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  isl- 
and of  Brythia  was  close  to  Gtideira ;  whence 
most  later  writers  supposed  the  island  of  Ga- 
des  to  be  the  same  as  the  mythical  island  of 
Erythia,  from  which  Hercules  carried  off  the 
oxen  of  Geryon.  Its  inhabitants  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  Julius  Caesar. 

GAEA  (-ae)  or  Gfi  (-es).  called  TBLLUS  by 
the  Romans,  the  person iilcatlon  of  the  earth, 


1b  described  as  the  first  being  that  sprung 
from  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  (Heav- 
en) and  Pontns  (Sea).    By  Uranns  she  be- 


came the  mother  of  the  Titans,  who  were 
hated  by  their  father.  Ge  therefore  concealed 
them  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  and  she 
made  a  large  iron  sickle,  with  which  Cronoe 
(Saturn)  mutilated  Uranus.  Ge  or  Tellns  was 
regarded  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  ae  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  nether  world,  and  hence  ie 
freqnently  mentioned  where  they  are  in- 
voked. 

GAETITLZA  r-ae),  the  interior  of  N.  Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite 
extent  towards  the  E.  and  8.  The  pure  Gae- 
tuU  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (i  s.  nen'o),  but  a 
Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of  Asi- 
atic origin.  They  are  probably  the  ancestors 
of  the  BerberH, 

GXIUS  or  ClIUS  M),  a  celebrated  Roman 
Jurist,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pins  and 
M.  Aurelius.    One  of  his  chief  works  was  aq 
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elemenUiry  treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled 
InatUntiona^  in  4  books,  which  was  the  ordi- 
nary text-book  need  by  thoM  who  were  com- 
mencing the  atndy  of  the  Roman  law,  nntil 
the  compilation  of  (he  luetitutiones  of  Jna- 
tinian.  It  wae  loet  for  ceiituriefi,  until  dia- 
oorered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816  at  Verona. 

OlLANTHIS.    [Oalimtbiab.] 

OXULTlA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Nerena  and 
Doria.    [Aoia.] 

OXLXTIA  or  -TA  (-ae),  a  conntry  of  Asia 
Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocla,  and  bonnded  on  the  W!,  a,  and  S.B. 
DT  thoee  coantries,  and  on  the  N.EL  N.,  and 
N.W.  by  Pontaa,  Paphlagonio,  and  Bithynia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  ittt  inhabitants,  who 
were  Qaala  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in 
Asia  Minor  at  vnrioos  periods  dnriug  the  Sd 
ceiitnry  b.o.  They  speedily  overran  all  Asia 
Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  its  various  princes ;  but  Attains  L  grained 
a  complete  victory  over  them  (B.a  230),  and 
eompelled  them  to  settle  down  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  thenceforth  called  Gala- 
tia,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  mixture  of 
Greeks  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  which 
Bpeedilv  took  place,  Oraeco-Galatia  and  Gnl- 
lograeda.  The  people  of  Galatia  adopted  to 
a  sreat  extent  Greek  habits  and  manners 
ana  religious  observances,  but  preserved  their 
own  language.  Thev  retainea  also  their  po- 
litical dmsiona  ana  forms  of  government. 
Thev  consisted  of  8  great  tribes— the  Tolisto- 
bfl>gi,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages  — each 
enbdivlded  into  4  parts,  called  bv  the  Greeks 
Tetrarchies.  At  tne  bend  of  each  of  them  12 
tetrarchies  was  a  chief  or  tetmrch.  At  length 
one  of  the  tetrarchs,  DiaoTABus,  was  reward- 
ed for  his  services  to  the  Romans  In  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war  by  the  title  of  king,  toeether  with 
a  grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor:  and 
after  the  death  of  his  sncceR.oor,  Amvntas, 
Oalatia  was  made  by  Augustus  a  Roman 
province  (b.o.  26).  Its  only  important  cities 
were — in  the  S.W.,Prb8incs,  the  capital  of  the 
Tolistobofri :  in  the  centre  Anoyba,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Tectosages ;  and  In  the  N.B.,Tati- 
vm,  the  capital  of  the  Trocnii  From  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  we  learn 
that  the  Chriatian  chnrches  in  Galatia  con- 
aisted  in  great  part  of  Jewish  converti*. 


Cola  of  Q«Uti«,  wltk  Um  lM*d  of  Roman  emperor. 


GALBA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  the  Sulpicia  gens.— (1)  P.  Sulpioius 
Gai.ha,  twice  consul,  b.o.  211  and  200,  and  in 
both  consulships  carried  on  war  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.— (2)  Sxb.  Sitlpioivs 


Galba,  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  hla 
oratory,  praetor  in  161,  when  he  treacherously 
murdered  a  large  number  of  Lusitanians,  and 
consul  in  144.— <3)  Snu  Sci.rioiiTS  Galba,  Ro- 
man emperor,  June,  a.d.  68,  to  Januarv.  a.x>. 
69,  was  bom  b.o.  8.  After  nis  consulship  he 
had  the  government  of  Ganl,  ▲.n.  89,  wnero 
he  carried  on  a  succeseful  war  against  the 
Germans,  and  restored  discipline  among  the 
troops.  Nero  gave  him,  in  a.d.  61,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  where  he 
remained  for  8  years.  When  Nero  was  mur- 
dered, Galba  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  But  his  se- 
verity and  avarice  soon  made  him  uupopnlar 
with  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  waa  murdered, 
at  the  instigation  of  Otho. 

GiLENUS,  CLAUDIUS  (-1),  commonly 
called  Galkw,  a  very  celebrated  physician, 
bom  at  Pergumuni,  a.i>.  180.  He  was  care- 
fully educated  by  his  father,  Nicon,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him  the 
profession  of  medicine.  This  suttject  he  first 
studied  at  Pergamnm,  afterwards  at  Smyrna, 
Corinth,  and  Alexandria.  He  practiced  in 
his  native  city,  and  at  Rome,  where  he  at- 
tended the  emperors  M.  Aurellus  and  L.  Ve- 
rus.  He  died  about  a.d.  2(K),  at  the  age  of  70, 
in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  He  wrote 
a  great  number  or  works  on  medical  and  phil- 
osophical subjects.  There  are  still  extant  88 
treatises  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  hia, 
besides  many  that  are  spurious  or  donbtfiil. 

GALEPSUS  (-1),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  Toronaic  gnlt 

GXL&RIUS  MAXlMllNUS.     [Maxhcia- 

KUS.] 

GALBSUS  (-1),  a  river  in  the  8.  of  Italy, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  through 
the  meadows  where  the  sheep  grazed  whose 
wool  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity. 

GXLRUS  (-1),  that  la.  "the  lizard,"  son  of 
Apollo  and  Themieto.  from  whom  the  Galb- 
Otar,  a  family  of  Sipilian  sootlisayers.  derived 
their  origin.  The  principal  seat  of  tne  Gale- 
otae  wns  the  town  of  Hybla,  which  waa  hence 
called  Gai.kOtis  or  Galbatis. 

GALILAEA  (-ae),  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  8  divisions  of  Pales- 
tine W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  inhabitants  were 
a  mixed  race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoeni- 
cians. Greeks,  and  others,  and  were  there- 
fore (lespised  by  the  Jews  of  Judaea. 

GAUNTHIAS  (-«dls)  or  GXLANTHIS 
(-idit)),  dauebter  of  Proetns  of  Thebes,  and 
a  friend  of  Alcmene.  When  Aicmene  waa 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Hercules, 
and  the  Moeroe  and  Ilithyiae,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Hera  (Juno),  were  endeavoring  to 
delay  the  birth,  Galinthias  suddenly  rash- 
ed  in  with  the  false  report  that  Alcmene 
had  given  birth  to  a  son.  The  ho5«tile  god- 
desses were  so  surprised  at  this  Informa- 
tion that  they  dropped  their  arms.  Thus 
the  charm  was  broken,  and  Alcmene  waa 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The  delud- 
ed goddesses  avenged  the  deceptionpracticed 
upon  them  by  metamorphosing  Glalinthiaa 
into  a  weasel  lya\h)»  Hecate,  however,  took 
pity  upon  her,  and  made  her  her  attendant. 
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and  Hercnlee  afterwards  erected  a  sanctsaiy 
to  her. 

GALLAECXA  (-ae),  the  conntry  of  the  Galt 
LAKOi  or  CALX.AKOI  iD  the  N.  of  Spain,  be- 
tween the  ABtarea  and  the  Darins.  Ita  In- 
habitants were  some  of  the  most  nncivilized 
in  Spain.  They  were  defeated  with  great 
slanshter  by  D.  Brutus,  consul  b.o.  1S8,  who 
obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  of  Qal- 
laecns. 

GALIXA  (-ae),  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
indicated  all  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Galli 
or  Celtae,  but,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
applied  to  two  countries  :—(l)  Gallia,  also 
called  Gallia  Tkambalpiha  or  Gallia  Ultb- 
BioB,  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  Gallia  Cisalplna, 
or  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Mediterranean:  on  the  S.  by  the  river 
Varus  and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  flrom 
Italy,  and  by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separat- 
ed it  f^om  Germany ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  Snglieh  Channel :  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic:  thus  inclndinff  not 
only  the  whole  of  France  and  Belgium,  out  a 
part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  ail  the  provinces  of  Germany  W.  of  the 
Rhine^  The  Greeks,  at  a  very  early  period, 
became  acquainted  with  the  S.  coaot  of  Gaul, 
where  thev  founded,  in  b.o.  600,  the  Important 
town  of  Mabsilia.  I'he  Romans  commenced 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  u.o.  12S,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  made  the  sontheastrrn  part  of  the 
country  a  Roman  province.  In  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries the  Roman  province  is  called  sim- 
ply Provincial  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest 
of  the  country :  hence  comes  the  modem  name 
of  Provenre,  The  rest  of  the  country  was  sab- 
dned  by  Caesar  after  a  struggle  of  several 
vears  (fi&-50).  At  this  time  Gflul  was  divided 
Into  8  parts— ilTtntenld,  OZftca,  and  Belgica — 
according  to  the  S  difi'erent  races  by  which  it 
was  inhabited.  The  Aqnitania  dwelt  in  the 
8.W.,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garnm- 
na;  the  Celtae,  or  Galli  proper,  in  the  centre 
and  W.,  between  the  Geritmna  and  the  Se- 
qnana  and  the  Matrona;  and  the  Belgae  in 
tne  N.E.,  between  the  two  last -mentioned 
rivers  and  the  Rhine.  Of  the  many  tribes 
inhabiting  Gallia  Celiica,  none  were  more 
powerful  than  the  Aedui.  the  Sequsni,  and 
the  Helvetii.  Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  4 
provinces:  1.  Qaltia  Narbonemtiay  the  same 
as  the  old  Proviucla.  2.  O.  AquitanieOt  which 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger. 
8.  O.  Jjftgdimenms.  the  country  between  the 
Liger,  the  SeqnansL  and  the  Arar,  so  called 
from  the  colony  of  Lngdnnum  {Lyonn),  found- 
ed by  Mnnatins  Plnncns.  4.  G.  Belgiea^  the 
conn  try  between  the  Seqttana,  the  Arar,  and 
the  Rhine.  Shortly  afteni'ards  the  portion 
of  Belgica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  in- 
habited by  Get-man  tribes,  was  subdivided 
into  2  new  provinrcs,  called  Oermania  Prima 
and  l^entiiacL,  or  Qermania  Svjitrior  and  Jn- 
ferinr.  The  Lai f n  Inngmiire  graduallv  became 
the  langnnge  of  the  inhaoitauti),  ana  Roman 
civll)7.Htii)n  totik  deep  root  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ci>untry.  The  rhoioriclans  and  poets  of  Ganl 
occupy  a  distintrnished  place  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  Roman  Hleratore.    On  the  dissolution 


of  the  Roman  empire,  Ganl,  like  the  other 
Roman  provinces,  was  overran  by  barbari- 
ans, and  the  greater  part  of  it  flnaAy  became 
subject  to  the  Franci  or  Franks,  under  their 
king  Clovis,  about  A.n.  40<l.— <2)  Gallia  Cia- 
ALPiiiA,  also  called  G.  Crrnioa  and  G.  To- 
OATA,  a  Roman  province  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lignria  and  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis  (Arom  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  and  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and 
Noricnm;  on  the  B.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ve- 
netia  (l^om  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Athesis),  and  on  the  S.  by  Etmria  and  Um- 
bria  (fh>m  whicb  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Rubicon).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po  into 
Gallia  TiiANBrADAHA,  also  called  Italia 
Tkamspax>ama,  in  the  N.,  and  Galua  Cispa- 
DANA,  in  the  S.  It  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Lignrians,  Umbrians,  Btrnttcans,  and  other 
races;  but  its  fertility  attracted  the  Gauls, 
who  at  different  periods  crossed  the  Alps» 
and  settled  in  the  country,  after  expelling  the 
original  inhabitants.  After  the  1st  Funic 
war  the  Romans  conqnered  the  whole  coun- 
try, sna  formed  it  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  did  not  bear  the 
yoke  patiently,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
dnal  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  191  that  the  country 
became  submissive  to  the  Romans.  The  most 
important  tril>e8  were:  In  Gallia  Transpada- 
<  na,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  B.,  the  Tavbiki, 
Salabsi,  LiHior,  Irscubes.  Cxmomavi;  in  G. 
Cispadaua,  in  the  same  direction,  the  Boib 
LiNooNEs,  Srmones. 

GALLlENUS  (-i>,  Roman  emperor,  kjth 
260^268,  succeeded  his  father  Valerian,  when 
the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians 
in  2(i0.  Gallienns  was  indolent,  profli^'ate, 
and  indifferent  to  the  pablic  welfare;  and  his 
reign  was  one  of  the  most  Ignoble  and  dlsaa- 
tnins  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Numerous 
usurpers  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  who  are  commonly  distiugnished  as 
77m  Thirtif  Ttiranta.  Gallienus  was  slain  bv 
his  own  soldiers  in  2G8,  while  besieging  Mi- 
lan, in  which  the  usurper  Aureolns  had  takes 
refuge. 

GALLlNlRlA  (-ae).  (1}  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Lignria,  celebrated  for  its  number  of 
hens,  whence  its  name.— <2)  Silva,  a  forest 
of  pine-trees  near  Cnmae  in  Campania. 

GALLOGRAEClA.    [Galatia.J 

GALLUS,  C.  CORNELIUS  (-1),  a  Roman 
poet,  horn  In  Forum  Jnlii  {Frejwi)  in  Gaul, 
about  iLo.  66,  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age. 
and  ruse  to  distinction  under  JnllusCaesarand 
Angnstoe.  He  was  appointed  by  the  latter 
the  first  prefect  of  the  province  ofB^pt;  but 
having  incurred  the  d»pleasnre  of  Angnstos 
while  he  was  in  Bgypt,  the  senate  sent  him 
into  exile;  whereupon  ne  pnt  an  end  to  his 
life,  n.o.  26.  Oallus  lived  on  Intimate  terms 
with  Asinius  PoUlo,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid, 
and  the  latter  assigns  to  him  the  first  place 
anoong  the  Roman  elegiac  poets.  All  his 
productions  have  perished. 

GALLUS,   TRSBOnIaNTTS    (-1),   Roman 

emperor,  A.n.  251-254,  and  the  successor  of 

j  Decins,  purchased  a  peace  with  the  Goths  on 

very  dipiionorable  terms,  and  was  afterwards 

I  pttt  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers^ 
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GALLUS  (•!)«  a  rirer  In  Oalatia,  falling 
into  the  Sanearins,  near  Pessiuoa.  From  ft 
theprieste  ofCybele  are  said  to  have  obtained 
their  name  of  Qalli. 

OANDARIDAE,  GANDARITAE,  or  GAN- 
DARAS  C-kmrn),  an  Indian  people,  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  Pniijab.  between  the  rivers 
Acefines  {ChentA)  and  Hydraotea  (Ravee), 
whose  king,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, was  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  cele- 
bratod  Poms. 

GANGES  (-is),  the  greatest  river  of  India, 
which  it  divided  into  the  2  parts  named  by 
the  ancients  India  intra  Gancrem  (HindotOan), 
and  India  extra  Gangem  (Bumiah^  Cochin 
CMnOf  Siarn^  and  the  Malay  PeniiunHa).  It 
rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Emudi  Monies 
(fiimalaya\  aud  flows  by  several  mouths  luto 
the  head  of  the  Gangeiicus  Sinns  (Bay  qfBen- 

Gi).  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respect- 
g  it  was  very  imperfect. 
GINTMEdKS  (-is),  son  of  Tros  and  Cal- 
lirrboC,  and  brother  of  Ilus  and  Apsaracns. 
was  the  most  beantiful  of  all  mortals,  ana 
was  carried  off  by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill 
the  cup  of  Zeos  (Jnpiter).  and  live  amoug  the 
Immortal  guda.   Ttus  is  tne  Homeric  acconnt; 


OanyiiMdM. 

bnt  Other  traditions  give  different  details. 
He  is  called  the  son  either  of  Laomedon,  or 
of  Ilus,  or  of  Erichthonins,  or  of  Ao^aracns. 
Later  waiters  state  that  Zens  himself  carried 
him  off,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means 
of  his  eajifle.  There  Is,  ftirther,  no  agreement 
as  to  the  place  where  the  event  occorred; 


though  later  writers  nanallv  represent  him  as 
carried  off  from  Mount  Ida.  Zens  compen- 
sated the  father  for  his  loss  by  a  pair  of  di- 
vine horses.  Astronomers  placed  Ganymedes 
among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Aquarius. 
His  name  was  sometimes  corrupted  lii  Latin 
into  Catamltus. 

GArAMANTES  (-um),  the  a-most  peopla 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far 
S.  of  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  region  called 
Phazania  (Feuan),  where  they  hud  a  capital 
citv,  GUr&m&.  Tbey  are  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotas  as  a  weak,  unwarlike  people. 

GARGlNUS  MONS  {M<mU  Oargano),  a 
mountain  aud  promontory  In  Apulia,  on 
which  were  oak  forests. 

GARGlRA  (-drum),  the  S.  summit  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  the  Troad,  with  a  city  of  the  sama 
name  at  its  foot, 

GARGBTTUS  (-i),  a  demua  In  Attica,  on 
the  N.W.  slope  of  Mount  Hymetius;  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Epicurus. 

GARITES  (-um),  a  people  in  Aquitania, 
neighbors  of  the  Ansel. 

GAROCfiLI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Narboneusis,  near  Mount  Cenis. 

GARUMNA  (-ae:  Qarcnne),  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in 
the  Pyrenees,  flowing  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becoming  a  bay  uf 
the  sea  below  Bnrdigala  (aordea^tx), 
GARUMNI  (-Arum),  a  people  in 
Aquitania,  on  tne  Garnmna. 

GAUGAmELA  (-drum),  a  village 
in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the  last  bat- 
tle between  Alexander  and  Darius, 
B.0. 831,  commonly  called  the  battle 
of  Ariiri.a. 

GAURUS  MONS,  GAURINUS 
or-NI  M.,  a  volcanic  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Campania,  between  Cumae 
and  Neapolis,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  producing  good  wine, 
and  memoraole  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Samniies  by  M.  Valerius  Conrus, 
B.0.843. 

OAZA  (-ae),  the  last  city  on  the 
S.W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the 
key  of  the  country  on  the  side  of 
£|?yptt  stood  on  an  eminence  about 
2  miles  troTi\  the  sea,  and  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  one  of  the 
0  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  aft- 
er an  obstinate  defense  of  aeveral 
months. 
GfiBENNA  MONS.  [CKBVifTfA.1 
GfiDRDsiA  (-ae),  the  farthest 
province  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  S.E.,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Aria n a,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Cnrmania,  on  the  N.  by  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  on  the  E.  by  India,  or,  as  the 
conntrv  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
was  called,  Indo-Scythia,  and  on  the  8*  by  the 
Mare  Erythraenm,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  la 
known  in  history  chiefly  through  the  distress 
suffered  for  want  of  water,  in  passing  through 
it,  by  the  army  of  Alexander. 
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GfiLA  (-ae),  a  city  on  the  a  coast  of  Sicily, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Rho- 
dlans  from  Lindoe,  and  by  Cretans,  n.^y  690. 
It  soon  obtained  great  power  and  wealth : 
and,  in  582,  it  founded  Agrieentum.  Oelon 
transported  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  Syra- 
cuse: the  place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  waa  not  inhabited. 
The  poet  Aeschylus  died  here. 

GELDt^BA  (-ae:  Odb.  below  Colofftis^  a 
fortified  place  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Lower  Germany. 

GELLIUS,  AULU8  (-1),  a  Latin  grammari- 
an, who  lived  about  a.d.  117-180.  He  wrote 
a  work^  still  extant,  containing  numerous  ex- 
tracts from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which 
be  called  Nocte8  Attieae.  because  it  was  com- 
posed near  Athens,  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter. 

GfiLON  (-«nis),  tvrant  of  Gela,  and  after- 
wards of  Syracuse,  became  master  of  his  na- 
tive city,  B.O.  491.  In  486  he  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Syracuse,  and  henceforth 
endeavored,  in  every  possible  way,  to  en1ar)2:e 
and  enrich  it.  In  480  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Himera  over  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an  immense 
army,  on  the  very  same  day  as  that  of  Saiamis. 
He  died  in  478,  after  reigning  7  years  at  Syra- 
cuse. He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  singular 
leniency  and  moderation,  and  as  seeking  in 
every  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

GSLONI  (-drum),  a  Scythian  people,  dwell- 


ing in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  B.  of  the  river 
TanaTs  {Don). 

GfiMONlAE  (scalae)  or  GfiMONlI  (era- 
du»),  a  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventiue. 
down  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  ptrangled 
in  the  prison  were  dragged,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

GfiNlBUM  or  CfiNlBUM  (-i:  Orleans),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Lugdunen^ls,  on  the  N.  tinnk 
of  the  Ligeris,  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnnios, 
subsequently  called  Civitas  Aurelinnonmi,  or 
Aurelianensis  Urbs,  whence  its  modern  name. 

GfiNAUNI  (-Orum),  a  people  in  Vindelicia, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valley  now 
called  Valle  di  iWm,  subdued  by  Drusus. 

GENEVA  or  GfiNiVA  (-ae:  Onm>),  the 
last  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  frontlera 
of  the  Helvetii,  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  out 
of  the  Lacns  Lemannus.  There  waa  a  bridge 
here  over  the  Rhone. 

GfiNlTRIX  (-Tcis),  that  is,  "  the  mother,- 
used  by  Ovid,  as  a  surname  of  Cyl>ele,  in  the 
place  of  mater^  or  marrna  rriat^ ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter known  as  a  surname  of  Venus,  to  whom 
Caesar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Rome,  as  the 
mother  of  the  Julia  gens. 

GfiNtUS  (-i),  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous 
to  the  guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Daemons  (<^ciiVioi>f<) ;  >Dd  the 
poets  represented  them  as  dwelling  on  earth, 


Wine  Genina.    (A  Mosaic,  from  Poiupcil.) 
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vneeen  by  mortally  m  the  ministers  of  Zeus 
(Japiter),  and  as  tbe  gvardiaais  of  men  and  of 
justice.  The  Oreek  philosopbera  took  up  thi« 
ideal,  and  tauy;ht  that  daemons  were  assigned 
to  men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that 
they  accompanied  men  through  life,  and  after 
death  coodacted  their  souls  to  Hades.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  notions 
respectiuff  tlia  genii  from  the  Btruscans, 
thoagh  the  name  QenJns  itself  is  Latin  (con- 
nected with  gi-o»^t  ffo^ti,  and  eqnivaleut  in 
meaning  to  gemratar^  or  fattier).  Aocordiug 
to  the  opiuloD  of  the  Romiins,  every  human 
being  at  his  birth  obtained  a  genius,  whom 
he  worshiped  as  mmetu-n  et  aat\cti»isivmn  deua. 
especially  od  his  birthday,  with  libations  of 
wine,  incense,  and  garlauds  of  flowers.  The 
bridal  bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  generation,  and 
the  bed  itself  was  called  luetiui  gmialiM.  On 
other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrfttoefl  were  of- 
fered to  the  genius,  and  to  Indnl^  in  merri- 
neni  was  not  unfreqoently  expressed  by  os- 
nio  indtd'jere.  getdum  eurare  or  placare,  Kv- 
ery  place  had  also  its  genius.  The  genii  are 
nsually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  winged 
beings.  The  genius  of  a  place  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent  eating  fruit  placed  before 
him. 

GEK8SRIC,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
most  terrible  of  all  Che  barbarian  invaders  of 
the  empire.  In  a.d.  429  he  crossed  over  from 
Spain,  and  made  himself  maf^ter  of  the  whole 
of  N.  Africa.  In  406  he  took  Rome,  and  plun> 
dered  it  for  14  days.  He  died  in  477,  at  a 
great  age.  He  was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted 
Eis  Catholic  subjects. 

OBNTIUS  (-1),  king  of  the  Illyrians,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  u.o.  168. 

GJBNt^A  (-ae:  (htaoa),  an  important  com- 
mercial town  in  Liguria,  sitnated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ligurian  gulf  (Gulf  ctf  Genoa)^ 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  ninnicipium. 

GfiNtTSUS  (-i),  a  river  iu  Greek  Illyda,  N. 
of  the  A  pans. 

GEpIDAE  (-fimm),  a  Gothic  people,  who 
fought  under  Attila,  and  afterwards  settled 
in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  lAugobardi  or  Lom- 
barda 

GBRAESTUS  (-1),  a  promontory  and  har- 
bor at  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

GSRXnEA  (-ae),  a  range  of  mountains, 
running  along  the  W.  coast  of  Megari«,  ter- 
minating in  the  promouU>ry  Olmice  in  the 
Corinthian  territory. 

GfiRENiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  In  Messe- 
nliL  the  birthplace  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence 
called  Gerenian. 

GERGOVIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  fortified  town  of 
the  Arverui  in  Ganl,  situated  on  a  high  and 
inaccessible  hill,  W.  or  S.W.  of  the  Elaver 
{AUier),  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie 
modern  ClfirmonL-~(2)  A  town  of  the  Boii  iu 
Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

GERMAnIA  (-ae),  a  country  bounded  by 
the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  the  B.,  by  the  Dan- 
ube on  the  8.,  and  by  the  German  Ocean  and 


the  Baltic  on  the  N.  It  thus  included  much 
more  than  modern  Germany  on  the  N.  and 
£.,  but  nmch  less  iu  the  W.  and  S.  The  N. 
and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Bclgica  were  likewii*e 
'  called  Oermania  Prima  and  Seeunda  under 
,  the  Roman  emperors  [Gallia];  and  it  whs 
I  in  conlradlstiuction  to  these  provinces  thut 
!  German ia  proper  was  also  called  Gkumama 
Maona,  or  O.  TKAMsaBRNANA,  or  G.  Barbaba. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Gebmani  by  the 
Romans.  Tacitus  says  that  Gerniani  was  the 
name  of  the  Tungri,  who  were  the  first  Ger- 
man people  that  crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  an 
thene  were  the  flrst  German  tribes  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact,  they  extended 
ttie  name  to  the  whole  nation.  The  Germans 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Gerroanic 
race,  who,  along  with  the  Celts,  migrated  into 
Bnri»pe  from  the  Caucasus,  and  the  countries 
around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  at  a  ]«- 
riod  long  anterior  to  historical  records.  They 
are  described  as  a  people  of  high  stature  ana 
of  great  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complex- 
iouH,  blue  eves,  and  yellow  or  red  hair,  luany 
of  their  tribes  were  nomad,  and  every  year 
changed  their  place  of  abode.  The  men  found 
their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  excite- 
ment of  war.  Ttie  women  were  held  in  high 
honor.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
Both  sexes  were  equally  distingui;$hed  f(»r 
their  UQConqnerable  love  of  liberty.  In  each 
tribe  we  fluct  the  people  divided  into  4  class- 
es :  the  nubleH,  the  freemen,  the  freed  men  or 
vassals,  and  the  slaves.  A  king  or  chief  was 
elected  from  among  the  nobles— his  authority 
was  very  limited,  and  in  caw  of  war  breaking 
out  was  often  resigned  to  the  warrior  that 
was  chosen  as  leader.  The  Germani  first  ap- 
pear in  history  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cim- 
uri  and  Teutouea  (u.o.  163),  the  latter  of  whom 
were  nndoubtedlv  a  Germanic  people.  [Tkv- 
TONKS.]  Campaigns  acalnst  the  Germans 
were  carried  on  bv  Julius  Caesar,  SS-HS ;  by 
Dmeus,  1!M>:  by  \ams,  most  unsnccesefully, 
A.n.  9;  and  by  Gerraanicns,  who  was  eatuing 
continued  victories  when  recalled  by  Tioerms, 
▲.D.  16.  No  further  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Romans  to  conquer  Germany.  They  had 
rather  to  defend  their  own  empire  from  the 
invasions  of  the  varitxis  German  tribes,  es|)e- 
ciallv  against  the  i  iiowerfhl  confederacies 
of  the  Alemanni  ana  Franks  [Alkmanni; 
Fbanoi]:  and  in  tlve  4th  and  5ih  centuries 
the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  — The 
Germans  are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  8  great 
tribes:  1.  Innaecoites^  on  the  ocean.  8.  Htr- 
mioneA,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  8.  Inta^ 
vone«^  in  the  remainder  of  Germany,  conse- 
quently in  the  B.  and  H.  parts.  To  these  we 
ought  to  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  the  Hilleviones,  divided  into 
the  Sf nones  and  Sitoues. 

GERMANICUS  (-i),  CAESAR  (-irf^),  son 
of  Ncio  Claudius  Dnisus  and  Antonia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  triumvir  Antony,  wa»  bom  u.a  1&. 
lie  was  adiipted  by  his  uncle  Tiberius  in  the 
lifetime  of  Augustus,  and  was  raised  at  an 
early  age  to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He  as- 
sisted Tiberius  in  his  war  against  the  Pan  no- 
nians  and  Dalmatians  (a.ii.  7-10),  and  Ger- 
mans (11, 1*2).    He  had  the  command  of  the 
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lef^oDB.in  Germnnj  when  the  alarming  mn- 
tiuy  broke  oat  among  the  aoldkrs  in  Germa- 
ny and  Illyricom  npou  the  death  of  AQga»- 
tus  (14).  After  restoring  order  among  the 
troop:*,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  couqueat  of 
Germany,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  each 
vigor  and  enccefts  that  he  needed  only  an- 
other year  to  reduce  completely  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 
But  the  Jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved  Germany. 
He  recalled  Germanicns  to  Home  (17),  and 
gave  hira  the  command  of  all  the  Eastern 
provinces;  bnt  at  the  same  time  he  placed 
Cn.  Piso  over  Syria,  with  secret  instructions 
to  check  and  thwart  Germanicns.  German- 
icus  died  in  Syria  in  19,  and  it  was  believed 
both  by  himself  and  by  others  that  he  had 
beeu  poisoned  by  Piso.    He  was  deeply  la- 


near  its  months ;  bnt  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  they  dwelt  beyond  this  river 
andN.oftheTriballi. 

GiGANTES  (-am),  the  giants,  sprang  fW>m 
the  blood  that  fell  from  Uranus  upon  the 
earth,  so  that  Ge  (the  earth)  was  their  mother. 
They  are  represented  as  beings  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  with  fearful  countenances  and  the 
tails  of  dragons.  They  made  an  attack  upon 
heaven,  beiug  armed  with  huge  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees  *.  but  the  gods,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hercules,  destroyed  them  all,  and 
buried  many  of  them  nnder  Aetna  and  other 
volcanoes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most 
writers  place  the  giants  in  volcanic  districts; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  storv  of  their  con- 
test with  the  gods  took  its  origin  from  Tol- 
canic  convulsions. 


GigUltM. 


mented  by  the  Roman  people :  and  Tiberius 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  i>nblic  in- 
di^iation.  [Piso.]  By  Agrippiiia  he  had  0 
children,  of  whom  the  mo^t  notorious  were 
the  emi>eror  Caligula,  and  Agrippiua,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  Uermanicus  was  an  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poetical 
works,  most  of  which  are  lost. 

GERRA,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Arabia, 
and  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  Arabia 
and  ludia,  stood  on  the  N.B.  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix.  The  iuhabitaiits,  called  Oerruel,  were 
said  to  have  been  originally  Chaldueans  who 
were  driven  out  of  Uabylon. 

GERYON  (-finis)  or  GERYONES  (-ne),  son 
of  Chrysaor  and  CalUrrhoi*,  a  mounter  with  3 
heads,  or,  according  to  others,  with  8  bodies 
united  together,  wa-s  a  kin^  in  Spnin,  and  pos- 
sei«sed  miigiiificcnt  oxen,  which  Hercules  car- 
ried away.    [Heroulks.] 

GESORIXCUM  M :  Bofiloffnc),  a  port  of  ilie 
Moriul  In  Gnllia  Belgica,  at  whicn  persons 
usually  embarked  to  cross  over  to  Britain  ;  it 
was  subsequently  called  Bonomia,  whence  its 
modem  name. 

GfiTA  (-ae),  SEPTTMIUS  (-1).  brother  of 
Caracalla,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated,  ▲.!». 
21S.    [Cabaoau.4.] 

GfiTAE  (-4mm),  a  Thraclan  people,  called 
Daci  by  the  Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thn- 
cjdides  place  them  S.  of  the  Ister  {Danube)^ 


GIGONUS,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 

GLABRlO  (-finis).  ACII.1US  (-i).  (1)  CoD- 
snl,  n.a  101,  when  ne  defeated  Antiocbus  at 
Thermopylae.  —  (2)  Praetor  nrbanus  In  TO, 
when  he  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  Ver- 
res,  and  consul  in  67.  and  subsequently  the 
successor  of  L  Lncallns  In  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey. 

GLXNIS  (-is),  more  usually  written  Claicis. 

GLAPHTRA.    [Abohelaus,  No.  6.] 

GLAUCG  (-es).  (1)  One  of  the  Nereides, 
the  name  Glance  being  only  a  personiflcatlon 
of  the  color  of  the  sea.— (2)  Daughter  of  Cre- 
on  of  Corinth,  also  called  Creusa.    [Crbom.] 

GLAUCUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Polniae,  son  of  Sisy- 
phus and  father  of  Bellerophontes,  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mares  because  he  had  de- 
spitted  the  power  of  Aphrodite  (Venns).— (2) 
Son  of  HipiM)lochns,  and  grandson  of  Beller- 
ophontes, who  was  commander  of  the  Lvcians 
In  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  connected  with 
DIomedes  bv  ties  of  hospitality:  and  when 
they  reco^nixed  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  ft-om  fighting,  and  exchanged 
arms.  Glaucns  was  slain  by  AJax.— (3)  One 
of  the  sons  of  the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pa- 
slphafi  or  Crete.  When  a  boy  he  fell  into  a 
cank  fhll  of  honey,  and  was  smothered.  He 
was  discovered  by  the  soothsayer  Polyidoa 
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of  Argos,  who  was  pointed  out  by  Apollo  for 
this  purpose.  Hinos  then  reqnired  him  to 
restore  his  mm  to  life.  Bein<;  anahle  to  do 
this,  he  was  buried  wUh  Glancus,  when  a  ser- 
pent revealed  a  herb  which  restored  the  dead 
body  to  life.— (4>  Of  Anlhedon  in  BoetMia,  a" 
fli*hennan,  who  became  a  sea-^od  by  eating  a 

Eart  of  the  divine  herb  which  Cronos  (Saturn) 
ad  sown.  It  was  believed  that  Glaocus  vis- 
ited every  year  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Greece,  accompanied  by  marine  monsters; 
and  gave  his  prophecies.  Fishermen  and  sail- 
ors paid  particular  reverence  to  him,  and 
watched  his  oracles,  which  were  believed  to 
be  very  trustworthy (6)  Of  Chios,  a  statu- 
ary in  metal,  distintjaished  as  the  inventor 
of'^the  art  of  soldering  metals,  floorished  B.a 
490. 

GLTCfiRA  (-ae), "  the  sweet  one,"  a  favor- 
ite name  of  courtesans. 
GN0SU9,  GNOSSUa  [Cnosto.] 
GOLGI  (^mm),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  of  un- 
certain site,  a  Sicyoulan  colony,  and  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
(Venns). 

GOMPHI  (-6rnm),  a  town  in  Hestlaeotis  in 
Thessaly,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  confines  of 
Bpirus,  commanding  the  chief  pass  between 
Toessaly  and  Bpirus. 

GONNI  (-«mm),  GONNU8  (-1).  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  In  Thessaly. 
on  the  river  Fenens  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vale  of  Tern  pe. 

GORDliNUS,  M.  ANTOnIUS  (-i),  the  name 
of  3  Roman  emperors— father,  son,  and  grand- 
son. The  (lEilher  was  a  man  dit*lingnlshed  by 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  had 
governed  AfWca  for  many  year?,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of  80.  He  as- 
sociated his  son  with  him  in  the  empire,  but 
reigned  only  two  months.  His  son  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  he  thereupon  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  a.d.  238.  His  grandson  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Rome  in 
A.T>.  288,  after  the  murder  of  Balbiuus  and 
Pupienus,  although  he  was  not  more  than  12 
years  old.  He  reigned  6  years,  from  238  to 
844,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Misitheus 
in  Mesopoumia. 

GORDlUM  (-1),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Phrvgia,  situated  on  the  Sangarius,  the  royal 
residence  of  the  Iviugs  of  the  dynasty  of  Gor- 
dlnn,  and  the  scene  of  Alexander's  celebrated 
exploit  of  "  cutting  the  Gordian  Imot."   [Goa- 

DIUS.] 

GORDlUS  (-1),  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygla, 
and  father  of  Midas,  was  originally  a  poor 
peasant.  Internal  disturbances  having  brolt- 
en  out  in  Phrvgia,  an  oracle  informed  the  in- 
habitants that  a  wagon  would  bring  them  a 
king,  who  would  put  an  end  to  their  troubles. 
Shortly  afterwards  Gordlus  suddenly  ap- 
peared riding  in  his  wagon  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  who  at  once  acknowledged  him 
as  king.  Gordius,  ont  of  gratitude,  dedicated 
his  chariot  to  Zens  (Jnpiter),  in  the  acropolis 
of  Gordium.  The  pole  was  fastened  to  the 
yoke  by  a  knot  of  oark ;  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
K2 


should  reign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on 
his  arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot  with  bla 
sword,  and  applied  the  oracle  to  himselC 

GORDtSNE  or  CORDtBNl  (-es),  a  mount- 
ainous district  in  the  8.  of  Armenia  Mi^or, 
between  the  Arsissa  Palus  {Lake  Van)  and 
the  Gordyaei  Montes  Udountaifu  of  Kurdis- 
tan), Its  warlike  inhabiunts,  called  Gordy- 
aei, or  Cordu£ni,  were  no  doubt  the  same 
people  as  the  CAanuoui  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  modern  Kurd%. 

GORGE  (-es),  daughter  of  Oeneus  and  sis- 
ter of  Deianira,  both  of  whom  retained  their 
original  forms  when  their  other  sisters  were 
metamorphosed  by  Artemis  (Diana)  into  birds. 
GORGIAS  (-ae).  (1)  Of  Leontini  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  sophist,  born 
about ».«!.  480,  and  lived  upwards  of  100  years. 
In  B.a  427  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-cltlzens 
as  embai«8ador  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  its  protection  against  Syracuse.  A 
dialogue  of  Plato  bears  his  name.  Gorgias 
wrote  several  works,  which  are  lost,  with  the 
exceptl<in  of  two  declamations— the  Apology 
of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Helena, 
the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  is  doubt- 
ful—(2)  Of  Athens,  gave  instruction  in  rhet- 
oric to  young  M.  Clciero  when  he  was  at  Ath- 
ene. 

GORGONES  (-una),  the  name  of  3  frightfhl 
maidens— Stukno,  Eubtalk,  and  Mrhuba — 
daughters  of  Pborcys  and  Ceto,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  PnoBOvoES.  Later  tra- 
ditions placed  them  in  Libya.  Instead  of 
hair,  their  heads  were  covered  with  hissing 
serpents ;  and  they  had  wings,  braxen  claws, 
and  enormous  teeth.  Medusa,  who  alone  of 
the  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  Bi>me 
legends,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her 
hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena 
(Minerva),  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
come by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the  mother  of 
Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of  Athena's 
temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fearfnl 
that  every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which 
Perseus  had  in  killing  her.  [Pkkskus.]  Athe- 
na afterwards  placed  the  head  in  the  centre 
of  her  shield  or  breastplate. 
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OORTTN,  OORTTN  A,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  In  Crete,  on  the  river  Lethaens,  90 
Btadia  fl'om  its  harbor  Leben,  and  130  stadia 
fk^om  its  other  harbor  Matalia. 

GORTTNiA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Bmathia  tn 
Macedonia,  of  oncertain  site. 

GOTHI  (-«ram),  QOTHONES,  GUTTONES 
(-am),  a  powerful  German  |)eople,  who  orig- 
inally dwelt  on  the  Prnesian  coast  of  the  Bm- 
tic  at  the  month  of  the  Viatnla,  bnt  afterwards 
mifi^rated  8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8d  cent- 
nrj  thev  appear  on  the  cotibts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  a.d.  272  the  emperor  Anrelian  sur- 
rendered to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  Aboat 
this  time  we  find  them  separated  into  8  great 
divisions— the  Ostrogoths  or  B.  Goths,  and 
the  Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths 
settled  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  while  the 
Visigoths  remained  N.  of  the  Danube.  The 
Visigoths,  nnder  their  king  Alaric,  invaded 
Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (410).  A 
fbw  years  afterwardtt  ihey  fettled  permanent- 
ly in  the  S.W.  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital. 
Thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  also 
founded  a  kingdom,  which  lat«ted  more  than 
S  centuries,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Ostrogoths  meantime  extended 
their  dominions  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople;  and  under  their  king.  The- 
odoric  the  Great,  they  obtained  p«>8se8Kion  of 
the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  The  Ostrogoths  em- 
braced Christianity  at  an  early  period;  and 
it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas  translated 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  (iuthic,  in  the  4th 
century. 

GOTHINI,  a  Celtic  people  In  the  S.B.  of 
Germany,  subject  to  the  Quadi. 

GRACCHUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Sempronia  gens.— (1)  Tin.  Sem- 
PBOMus  GHAomutf,  a  diistinguished  ireneral  in 
the  2d  Punic  war.  In  b.o.  212  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteres,  in  Lucauia. 
UlH  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honored 
it  with  a  magnificent  burial.— (2)  Tin.  Sbm- 
PBOKIOB  Gbaoouds,  distinguished  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caiui*  Grac- 
chus. For  public  services  rendered  when 
tribune  of  the  plebs  (187)  to  P.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his 
youngest  danghter,  Cornelia.  He  was  twice 
consul  and  once  censor.  He  had  12  children 
by  Cornelia,  all  of  whom  died  at  an  early  age, 
except  the  two  tribnnes,  and  a  daughter,  Cor- 
nelia, who  was  married  to  P.  Scipio  Africnnus 
the  younger.— (3)  Tin.  Sxmpboniub  Gbacoucts, 
elder  son  of  No.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  educated,  together  with  his 
brother  Caius,  by  his  illustrious  mother,  Cor- 
nelia, who  made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to 
render  her  sons  worth v  ofiheir  father  and  of 
her  own  ancestors.  Tne  distressed  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  deeply  excited  the  sym- 
pathies of  Tiberius.  He  had  observed  with 
grief  the  deserted  state  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Immense  domains  of  the 
wealthy,  cultivated  only  by  slaves;  and  he 
resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  bv  endeavoring  to  create  an 
Indnstrlous  middle  class  of  agnculturlHts,  and 
to  put  a  check  upon  the  uuuounded  avarice 


of  the  ruling  party.  With  this  view,  when 
!  tribune  of  the  plebs,  183,  he  proposed  a  bill 
i  for  the  renewing  and  enforcing  of  the  Licin- 
ian  law,  which  enacted  that  no  citizen  should 
hold  more  than  000  Jngera  uf  the  public  land. 
He  added  a  clause,  permiiting  a  father  of  2 
sons  to  hold  260  Ju^ra  for  each ;  so  that  a 
father  of  two  sons  might  hold  in  all  1000  Jnge- 
I  ra.  To  this  measure  the  aristocracy  offered 
I  the  most  vehement  opposition;  neverthelesa, 
through  the  visor  and  energy  of  Tiberius,  it 
I  was  passed,  ana  triumvirs  were  appointed  for 
I  carrying  it  into  execution.  These  were  TiU 
I  Gracchus;  App.  Claudius,  his  father-in-law; 
,  and  his  brother.  C.  Gracchns.  About  this 
I  time  Attains  diea,  and  on  the  proposition  of 
Gracchus  his  property  was  divided  among  the 
poor,  that  they  might  purchase  farming  im- 
plements, etc  When  tne  time  came  for  the 
election  of  tribunes  fi)r  the  following  year, 
Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as  a  candiaate ; 
but  in  the  verjr  mid»t  of  the  election  he  was 
publicly  assassinated  by  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  He 
was  probably  about  36  years  of  a^  at  the  time 
of  his  deatli.  Tiberius  was  a  smcere  fk'iend 
of  the  oppressed,  and  acted  from  worthy  mo- 
lives,  whatever  his  political  errors  may  have 
been.  Much  of  the  odium  that  h^s  been 
thrown  upon  him  and  his  brother  has  risen 
firom  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Roman  agra- 
rian laws.  —  (4)  C.  Skmpromiub  Gbaoouuh, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  123.  His  reforms  were  far  more  exten- 
sive than  his  brother's,  and  such  was  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people  that  he  carried  all  be 
proposed ;  and  the  senate  were  deprived  of 
some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  HLs 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  his  brother.  He  also  enacted  that  the 
Judlces,  who  had  hitherto  been  elected  from 
the  senate,  should  in  future  be  chosen  from 
the  equites ;  and  that  in  every  year,  before 
the  consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should 
determine  the  2  provinces  which  the  consuls 
should  have.  Caius  was  elected  tribune  a 
second  time,  122.  The  senate,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  measures  of  Caius,  re- 
solved to  destroy  his  influence  with  the  peo- 
Ele.  For  this  purp<ise  they  persuaded  M. 
Ivins  DmsuH,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Caiua, 
to  propose  measures  siill  more  popular  than 
those  of  Cains.  The  people  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  duped  bv  the  treacherous  agent 
of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Cains 
graduallv  waned.  He  failed  in  obtaining  the 
tribunesnip  for  the  following  year  (121) ;  and 
when  his  year  of  ofllce  expired,  his  enemies 
began  to  repeal  several  of  his  enactmenie. 
Cains  appeared  in  the  lomm  to  oppose  these 
proceedings,  upon  which  a  riot  ensued,  and 
while  his  friends  foncht  in  his  defense  he  fled 
to  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he  had  com- 
manded to  put  him  to  death.  About  3000  of 
his  friends  were  slain,  and  manv  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  there  strangled. 

GRXDivrs  (-1),  i.  e.  the  marching  (proba- 
bly f^om  mradior)y  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is 
hence  called  grmiitris pater  and  rex  aradivwi, 
Numa  appointed  12  Salli  as  priests  ofthls  god. 

GRAEAE  (-Arum),  that  is,  "the  old  wonp 
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eot**  daa^htera  of  PhorcvB  and  CetOj  were  8 
lu  unmber — F^hrtdOy  Enyo^  aud  DinOf  also 
called  PhoreydeH.  They  had  gray  hair  from 
their  birih ;  and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one 
eye  in  common,  which  they  borrowed  from 
each  other  when  they  wanted  them. 

ORAEClA  <-ae)  or  HELLAS  (-Ados),  a 
conntry  in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Gbaeoi  or  UxLLKMisa.  Among 
the  Oreeks  Hellaa  did  not  signify  any  partic- 
ular country,  bounded  by  certain  geographical 
limits,  but  was  used  in  general  to  signify  the 
abode  of  the  IielleHe$t  wherever  they  might 
happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  colo- 
nies of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sici- 
ly, of  Tarentnm  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in 
Asia,  are  said  to  be  in  Hellas.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Hellas  was  a  small  district  of 
Phthlotis  in  Thesealy.  As  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gmdnally  spread 
over  the  tmrrouudinK  conntry,  their  name  was 
adopted  bv  the  other  tribes,  till  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Ceraunian 
aud  Cambnnian  mountains  to  the  Curinthi>m 
Isthmus  was  desij^-uated  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
las. PeloponnetiUM  was  ^nerally  spoken  of, 
during  the  flourishiue  times  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, as  distinct  m»m  Hellas  proper;  but 
subsequently  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Komans  called  the  land 
of  the  Hellenes  Qraeeia  (whence  we  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Greece),  probably  from 
their  first  becoming  acqnaintea  with  the  tribe 
of  the  Graeei,  who  appiear  at  an  early  period 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  W.  coast  of  Epirus.   The 

greatest  length  of  Greece  proper  from  Mount 
lyropns  to  Cape  Taeuarus  is  about  860  En- 
glish miles :  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W. 
coast  of  Acarnania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is 
about  180  miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  Portugal.  On  the  N.  it  was  sep- 
arated by  the  Cambnniau  and  Ceraunian 
monntains  from  Macedonia  and  lUyria;  and 
on  the  other  3  sides  it  is  bounded  bv  the  sea, 
namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  ihe  W.,  and  by 
the  Aegaean  on  the  B.  and  8.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  roonutainons  countries  of  Europe,  and 
possesses  few  extensive  plains  and  few  con- 
tinuous valleys.  The  inhabitants  were  thus 
separated  from  one  another  by  barriers  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  surmount,  and  were  natu- 
rally led  to  form  separate  political  communi- 
ties. At  a  later  time  the  N.  of  Greece  was 
generally  divided  into  10  districts:  Ensus, 

THK08ALIA,  AOARNAMIA,  AsTOLIA,   DoBlS,  Lo- 

oais,  Puoois,  BoBOTiA.  Attioa,  aud  Meoarih. 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise :  Corintuia, 

SlOTOMIA,  PULIASIA,  AOHAIA,  ElIB,  MkSSRNIA, 

Laoonia,  Cymuria,  Aroolis,  and  Aroapia. 
An  account  of  the  eeoeraphy,  early  inhabit- 
ants, and  history  oreacn  of  these  districts  is 
given  in  separate  articles.  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  Greece  were 
the  Pe1ns<;ians,  from  whom  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Greek  population  was  undoubt- 
edly descended.  [Pblabol.]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a  mvthical  ancestor 
Heilen,  from  whose  sons  ana  grandsons  they 
weic  divided  into  the  4  great  tribes  of  Do- 


rians, AeollaDB,Acha«an8,  and  lonlans.  CHkl 

LBN.] 

GRAECIA  MAGNA  or  O.  MAJOR,  a  name 

flven  to  the  districts  in  the  8.  of  luly  In- 
abited  by  the  Greeks,  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy ;  it  was 
always  confined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their 
territories,  and  did  not  include  the  surround- 
ing districts  Inhabited  by  the  Italian  tril>es. 
It  appears  to  have  been  applied  chiefiy  to  the 
cities  on  the  Tarentine  eulf— Tarentum,  Sy- 
baris,  Croton,  Caulonia,  SIris  (Heraclea),  Me- 
tapontum,  Locri,  and  Rhegium;  but  it  also* 
included  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast, 
such  as  Cumae  and  NeapoHs.  Strabo  ex- 
tends the  appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily. 

GRAMPIUS  MONS  (Orampian  HUl»),  a 
range  of  mountains  In  Britannia  Barbara  or 
Caledi'nla,separating  the  Hiffhlands  and  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  AgricoTa  penetrated  as 
far  as  the^e  mountains,  and  defeated  Galga- 
cns  at  their  fooL 

GRlNTCUS  (-1),  a  small  river  of  Mysla, 
rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falling  into  the  Pro- 
pontls  {Sea  qf  Marmora)  E.  of  Priapus :  mem- 
orable as  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  over  the  Perslana  (b.o.  S.*^), 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  of  Lucullus 
over  Mithridates,  b.o.  TS. 

GRlTIAE.    CCUARITX8.1 

GRiTliNUS  (-1),  emperor  of  the  Western 
empire,  a.d.  SC7>8S3,  sim  of  Valentlnian  I. 
He  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  usurper 
Maximns. 

GRATTU8  PiLISCTTS  (-1),  a  contemporary 
of  Ovid,  and  the  author  of  an  extant  poem  on 
the  chase. 

GRXviscaE  (-ftmm),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  subject  to  Tarqninil,  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans  11.0. 183.  It  was  situated  in 
the  Maremroa,  and  its  air  was  anheallhy, 
whence  Virgil  calls  it  intempettae  Qraviaeae. 

GRlTDll  (-drum),  a  people  In  Gallia  Belgi- 
ca,  subject  to  the  Nervli,  N.  of  the  Scheldt 

GRUMENTUM  (-1),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Lucnnia,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Heraclea. 

GRYLLUS  (-i),  elder  son  of  Xenophon,  fbll 
at  the  battle  of  Man  tinea,  b.o.  862,  after  he 
had,  according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epam- 
inondas  his  mortal  wound. 

GRTNlA  (-ae)  or  -lUM  (-i),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  S.  of  Mysia.  celebrated  for  its  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  is  hence  called 
Orynaefta  Apollo. 

GR  YP8  (-f  pis)  or  GRfPHUS  (-1),  a  griffin,  a 
fabulous  animal,  with  the  body  of  a  Hon  and 
the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle,  dwelling  iu 
the  Rhlpaean  monntains,  between  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  one-eyed  Arima»>pians,  and 
guarding  the  ^old  of  the  North.  The  Arimas- 
pians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  st«al  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  tlie  hostil- 
ity between  the  horse  and  the  griffln.  The 
belief  in  griffins  came  from  the  East,  where 
thev  are  mentioned  among  the  fabulous  ani- 
mals which  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

GUGERNI  or  GUBERNI  (-5rum),  a  people 
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of  Germany,  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  Bet- 
tied  on  Ita  left  bank,  between  the  Ubii  and 
Batavl. 

GULUSSA  (-ae),  a  Nnmldlan,  8d  eon  of  Ma- 
Blnlssa,  and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  Mastana- 
bal.    He  left  a  son,  named  Mabsiva. 

GUTTONES.    [Gotiil] 

*x9t^^^.^  <-^)  ^i"  G^iRA  (.6nim),  one  of 
the  Cycladea,  a  small  island  S.W.  of  Audros. 
poor  and  unproductive,  and  inhabited  only 
Dy  fishermen.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  ft 
was  a  place  of  banishment. 

GtAS  or  Gtas,  or  GTGES  (-ae),  son  of 
Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the 
ffiants  with  100  hands,  who  made  war  noon 
the  gods.  *^ 

^T^TS^^P'*  LACU8,  a  Bmall  lake  in  Lydla, 

N.  of  Sardis. 

GYQES  (-ae),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Can- 
daules  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  re- 
lated under  Candauleb.  He  reigned  B.a  716- 
**'®J  .J*^."^"^  magnificent  presents  to  Delphi, 
and  the  "  richee  of  Qygea*'  became  a  proverb 


GtXIPPUS  (-1).  a  SparUn,  son  of  Cleandri- 
aas,  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to  Syra- 
cuse to  oppose  the  Athenian?,  B.a  414.  Un- 
der hlB  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
tne  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  De- 
mosthenes and  Nicias  prisoners,  418.  In  404 
he  \7a8  commissioned  by  Lysauder,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treas- 
ure; bat  by  opening  the  seams  of  the  sacks 
uuderneath,  he  abstracted  a  considerable  por- 
tion. The  theft  was  discoyered,  and  Gyllp- 
pos  went  into  exile.  ^         ^  *^ 

GYMNfiSlAE.    [Baleabm.] 

GYNDES  (-aeji,  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  In 
the  country  of  the  Matienl  (In  the  mouniSin» 
of  Kurdi»Utn),  and  fiowing  into  the  Tigris,  cel- 
ebrated through  the  story  that  Cvrus  the 
Great  drew  off  Its  waters  by  860  channels. 

GYRTON  (-6nls),  GYRTONA  (-ae),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly.  on  the 
Peneus.  "^ 

GTTHEUM,  GTTHIUM  (-1),  an  ancient 
sea-port  town  of  Lacoula,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  Laconlan  bay,  8.W.  of  the  mooth 
of  the  river  Enrotaa. 


H. 


HADES  or  AIDES  (-ae),  or  PLUTO  (-^nle), 
the  god  of  the  nether  world.  In  ordinary  life 
he  was  usually  called  Pluto  (the  giver  of 
wealth),  because  people  did  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  Aides. 
The  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Dib,  Obods, 
and  Tabtabub,  as  synonymous  with  Pluto. 
Hades  was  the  son  of  Cronns  (Saturn)  and 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptune).  His  wife  was  Perseph5ne 
or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter, 
whom  he  carried  off  from  the  upper  world,  as 
is  related  elsewhere.  [See  p.  141.]  In  the 
division  of  the  world  among  the  8  brothers. 
Hades  obtained  the  nether  world,  the  abode 
of  the  shades,  over  which  he  ruled.  His  char- 
acter is  described  as  fierce  and  inexorable, 
whence  of  all  the  gods  be  was  most  hated  by 
mortals.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep ;  and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn 
away  his  face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was 
a  staff,  with  which,  like  Hermes,  he  drove  the 
Bhades  into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat 
upon  a  throne  with  his  consort  Persephone. 
He  possessed  a  helmet  which  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible,  and  which  he  sometimes 
lent  to  both  gods  and  men.  Like  the  other 
gods,  he  was  not  a  faithful  husband ;  the  Fu- 
ries are  called  his  daughters ;  the  nymph  Min- 
tho,  whom  he  loved,  was  melnmorphosed  by 
Persephone  into  the  plant  called  mint;  and 
the  nymph  Leuce,  whom  he  likewise  loved, 
was  changed  by  him  after  death  into  a  white 
poplar.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that 
come  from  the  earth :  hence  he  gives  the  met^ 
als  contained  in  the  earth,  and  is  called  Pluto. 
In  works  of  art  he  resembles  his  brothers 
Zeus  and  Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair  falls 
over  hia  forehead,  and  that  his  appearance  is 


dark  and  gloomy.    His  ordinary  attributes 
are  the  key  of  Hades  and  C^erberii. 


Hadei.    (From  m  SUtu«  la  tbe  Vfttican.) 

HADRIA.    [At>ria.] 

HADRliNOPOLIS  (-Is:  Adrianf^U),  a 
town  in  Thrace,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  He- 
brus,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  ^ 

HiDRliNUS,  P.  AELIUS  (-1),  uBually 
called  Hadkian,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  117- 
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18S,  was  born  at  Rome,  a.d.  7A.  He  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Plotiua,  the  wife  of  TriOan,  and 
mainly  thrungh  her  inflnence  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  He  eueut  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
in  traveling  throngh  the  provinces  of  the  em- 

8 ire,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  personally  inspect 
lelr  condition.  He  retuded  for  some  time  at 
Athens,  which  was  his  favorite  city,  and  with 
whose  language  and  literature  he  was  inti- 
mately acqoainted.  In  his  reign  the  Jews  re- 
volted, and  were  not  snbdned  till  after  a  fierce 
straggle,  which  lasted  8  years.  Hadrian  was 
succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he  had 
adopted  a  few  months  previously.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
In  Roman  histoid.  His  policy  was  to  preserve 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  provinces.  He  erected 
many  magnificent  works  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  more  particularly  at  Athens. 
There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  his  mag- 
nificent villa  at  Tibur,  where  numerous  wor£B 
of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  His 
mausoleum,  which  he  built  at  Rome,  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  present  castle  of  St. 
Angelo. 

HADRTTMfiTUM  or  ADRtTMfiTUM  (i),  a 
flourishing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  and  the  capital  of  Bycazena  un- 
der the  Romans. 

HAEMON  (-5ni8).  (1)  Son  of  Pelasgns  and 
Ikther  of  The^^alus,  ft-om  whom  the  ancient 
name  of  Thessaly,  Haemonia  or  Akmonia, 
was  believed  to  \ye  derived.  The  Roman  po- 
ets frequently  use  the  acUective  Uaemonius 
as  equivalent  to  The^sHliau.— (2)  Son  of  Creon 
of  Tnebes,  was  in  love  with  Antigone,  and 
killed  himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  con- 
demned by  his  father  to  be  entombed  alive. 

HABMOnXA.    [Harmon,  No.  1.] 

HAEMUS  (-i:  Balkan),  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  separating  Thrace  and  Moesia. 
The  name  is  prol)aDly  connected  with  the 
Greek  x«mwv  and  the  Latin  hienui;  and  the 
mountains  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  pass  over  them 
most  used  in  antiquity  was  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  range,  called  **  Succi  '*  or  "  Succorum  an- 
eustiae,"  also  '*  Porta  Tr^anl"  ^ulu9  Der- 
oend),  l>etweea  Philippopolis  and  Serdica. 

HXLSSA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  river  Hai^rsus,  founded  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Archonides,  a  chief  of 
the  Sicnii,  and  originally  called  Abouomidion. 

HALBSUS  (-i),  a  chief  of  the  Auruncans 
and  Oscans,  the  son  of  a  soothisayer,  and  an 
ally  of  Turnus.  slain  by  Evander.  He  came 
to  Italy  from  Argos  in  Greece,  whence  he  is 
called  Affamemnmiituif  AtrideSy  or  Arffolieua. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  FaleriL 

HILIACMON  (-dnis:  Vittrita),  an  impor- 
tant river  in  Macedonia,  rising  in  the  T^m- 
phaean  mountains,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Eordaea  and  Pieriu,  and  falling  Into  the 
Thermaic  gnlf.  Caesar  incorrectly  makes  It 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly. 

HlLlARTUS  <-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Boe- 
otia,  S.  of  the  lake  Copais,  destroyed  by 
Ztrxes  la  his  Invasion  of  Greece  (a  a  480), 


but  afterwards  rebuilt  Under  its  walls  Ly- 
sander  lost  his  life  (396). 

HILXAS  (-Ados),  a  district  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  between  Asine  and  Hermione,  so 
called  because  fishing  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  Their  town  was  called 
Hauab  or  Haubs. 

HAlXCARNASSUS  (-1:  Budrum),  a  cele- 
brated city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  &  W. 
part  of  Caria,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos. 
It  was  founded  by  Dorians  from  Troezene. 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  at  an 
early  period  of  whose  rnle  Lygdamis  made 
himself  tvrant  of  the  city,  and  founded  a  dy- 
nasty which  lasted  for  some  generations.  Sfis 
daughter  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.  Halicarnassus  was 
celebrated  for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent 
edifice  which  Artemisia  II.  built  as  a  tomb  for 
her  husband  Mausolus  (b.o.  868),  and  which 
was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most  em- 
inent Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments 
of  these  sculptures,  which  were  discovered 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  /jiK^rum, 
are  ni>w  in  the  British  Museum.  Halicarnas- 
sus was  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  Hb- 
bodotds  and  Dionysids. 

HALICtAE  (-ftrum),  a  town  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily,  between  Entella  and  Lilybaeum, 
Ions;  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians, 
ana  in  Cicero's  time  a  munlcipium. 

HALIRRHOTHIUS  (-1),  son  of  PoJ^eldon 
(Neptune)  and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate 
Alcippe,  daughter  of  Ares  (Mars)  and  Agniu- 
los,  but  was  bhiiu  by  Ares.  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this  murder,  on  the 
hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence  called  Are- 
opagus, or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

HALIZONES  (-urn),  a  people  of  Bithynia, 
with  a  capital  city  Alybe. 

HlLONSsUS  (-i).  an  Island  of  the  Aegaean 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E.  of  Scia- 
thos  and  Peparethoa,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  ihland 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians:  there  is  a  f>pecch  on  this  snl>- 
ject  among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, but  it  was  probably  written  by  HcgesJp- 
pus. 

HXLTCUS  (i),  a  river  In  the  S.  of  Sicily, 
flowing  into  the  sea  near  Heraclea  Minoa. 

HALTS  i-fs :  KiziUIrmak,  i^eAURed  Rtih 
«r),  the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 
the  AniT-Taurus  ranue  of  roonuUins,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Poutus,  and 
after  flowing  through  Cappadocia  and  Gala- 
tla.  and  dividing  Puphlagouia  from  Pontns, 
fklling  into  the  Euxine  sea  between  Slnope 
and  Amisus.  In  early  tjmes  it  divided  tne 
Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the  W. 
part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  S.  W.Asia;  and 
it  t<eparated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Me- 
do-Persian. 

HiMADRYiDES.    [Nymphar.] 

HAMAXITUS  (-1),  a  small  tovrn  on  the 
coast  of  theTroad. 

HAM  AXOBII  (-drum),  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palus 
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Maeotis,  were  *  nomad  race,  as  their  name 
siguifles. 

UAMILCXR  (-&ri8),  the  name  of  several 
CarthHgiuiaD  freneralH,  of  whom  the  roost  cel- 
ebrated vfos  Uamilcar  Barca,  the  father  of 
HnniiibuL  The  saniame  Barca  probably  sig- 
nillcd  '*  lightntDg.'*  It  waa  merely  a  personal 
appellatiou,  ana  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
family  name,  though  from  the  great  distinc- 
tion that  this  Hamilcar  obtained  we  often 
And  the  name  of  Barcme  applied  either  to  his 
family  or  to  his  party  in  tne  state.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian fiirces  in  Sicily  in  the  18ih  year  of  the  1st 
Panic  war,  247.  At  this  time  the  Romans 
were  masters  o!  almost  the  whole  of  Sicily ; 
but  he  maintained  himself  for  years,  notwith- 
etandlne  all  the  efforto  of  the  Romans  to  dis- 
lodge him,  first  on  a  mountain  named  Hereto 
in  the  immediate  neigliborhood  ol  Panormas, 
and  subsequently  on  the  still  stronger  posi- 
tion of  Mount  Eryx.  After  the  great  naval 
defeat  of  the  Cartliagtuians  by  Lutatius  Catu- 
lus  (241),  which  brou<{ht  the  1st  Punic  war  to 
an  end,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in  Africa  with 
the  Carthnginian  merceuaries,  whom  he  sub- 
dued after  a  struggle  of  S  years  (240-238). 
Hamilcar  then  crost^ed  over  into  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  eiftablish  a  new  empire  ior  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  that  country.  In  the  course  of 
nearly  0  years,  he  obtained  poesession  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  Spain,  partly  by  force 
of  arms  and  partly  by  nei;<>tiation.  He  fell 
in  battle  aj^inst  the  Vetttiiies  in  289.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law 
Hasdrubiil.  He  left  3  sons— Hannibal,  Has- 
drubal,  and  Mago. 

HANNIbAL  (-ills),  a  common  name  among 
the  Carthaginians,  signifying  "the  grace  or 
favor  of  Baal ;"  the 
final  syllable,  bal, 
having  reference  to 
this  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Phoenicians.  The 
most  celebrated  per- 
son of  this  name  was 
the  eon  of  llamilcur 
Barca.  He  was  born 
B.0. 247.  He  was  only 
9  years  old  when  his 
father  took  him  with 
him  into  Spain,  and 
made  him  swear  upon 
the  altar  eternal  hos- 
tility to  R«ime.  Child 
as  he  then  was,  Han- 
nibal never  forgot  his 
vow,  and  his  whole 
life  was  one  contin- 
ual struggle  agiiinst 
the  power  and  dom- 
ination of  Rome. 
'J'liough  only  18  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (229),  he 
bad  already  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
capacity  for  war  that  he  was  intrusted  by 
Hasdnibal  (the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of  most 
of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted 
attachment  of  the  army  under  his  command; 
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and  accordingly,  on  the  assassination  of  Has- 
dnibal (221),  the  soldiers  unanimously  pro- 
claimed their  youthftil  leader  commander-in- 
chief,  which  the  ffovemmenc  ofCarihage  forth- 
with ratirted.  Hannibal  was  at  this  time  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.  In  9  campaigns  he 
subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the  Ibems,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of  Sagau- 
tum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Sagnntum,  which  he  took  after  a 
desperate  resisunce.  which  lasted  nearly  8 
months.  Saguntum  lay  S.  of  the  Iberus,  and 
was  therefore  not  included  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween Hasdrubal  and  the  Romans ;  but  as  it 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
the  latter  regarded  iu  attack  aa  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  between  the  2  nations.  On  the  fall 
of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal ;  when  this  demand  was 
refused,  war  was  declared :  and  thus  began 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2d 
Punic  war.  In  the  spring  of  218  Hannibal 
quitted  his  winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage 
and  commenced  his  march  for  Italy,  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and  through  Gaul  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  He  probably  crossed  the  Alps 
by  the  pass  of  the  Little  Su  Bernard,  called  in 
antiauity  the  Gnilan  Alps.  Upon  reaching 
the  N.  of  Italy  he  encountered  the  Roman 
army  under  the  command  of  the  consul  P. 
Scipio.  He  defeated  the  latter,  first  on  the 
river  Ticinus,  and  secondly  in  a  more  decisive 
eugtigement  uimu  the  Ti^bia.  After  passing 
the  winter  in  the  N.  of  Italy  among  the  Gaul- 
ish tril)e6,  he  marched  early  in  217  into  Etru- 
ria  through  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno.  In  struggling  through  these  marshes 
his  army  suffered  severely,  and  he  himself 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eyeJby  an  attack  of  ojih- 
thalmia.  The  consul  Plaminius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  consul  himself  was  slain. 
The  Romans  had  collected  a  tresh  army,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabius  Mazimus,  who  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass 
and  annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Mean- 
while the  Romans  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  of  the  following  year 
(216).  The  2  new  consuls,  L.  Aemilius  Pauina 
and  C.  Terentius  Varro,  marched  into  Apulia 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  little  less  than 
90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host  Hannibal 
gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aufidns,  Just  below  the  town  of  Can- 
nae.. The  Roman  army  was  again  annihila- 
ted :  the  consul  Aemilius  Paulus  and  a  great 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans 
perished.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the 
revolt  from  Rome  of  most  of  the  nations  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal  established  his  army 
in  winter-quarters  in  Capua,  which  had  es- 
poused his  side.  Capua  was  celebrated  f«ir  its 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Han* 
nibal  became  a  favorite  theme  of  rhetorical 
exaggeration  in  later  ages.  The  fntility  of 
such  declamations  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  superiority  of  that  array 
iu  the  field  remained  as  decided  as  ever.   Still 
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it  may  be  trnly  said  that  the  winter  spent  at 
Capua,  216-315,  was  in  great  mea«ttre  the  tnrn- 
Ingopoint  of  Hannibal's  fortune.  The  experi- 
ment of  what  he  conld  effect  with  his  single 
army  had  miw  been  fullv  tried,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  victories,  it  bad  decidedly 
ikiled ;  for  Rome  was  still  unsubdued,  and 
still  provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  protracted  contest  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
mans  in  great  measure  changed  their  plan  of 
operations,  and.  Instead  of  opposing  to  Han- 
nibal one  great  army  in  the  field,  they  hemmed 
in  his  movements  on  all  siden,  and  kept  up 
an  army  in  every  province  of  Italy,  to  thwart 
the  operations  of  bis  lien  ten  ants.  In  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns,  Hannibal  gained  several 
Tictories;  but  his  forces  gradually  became 
more  and  more  weakened ;  and  his  only  ob- 
ject now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the 
8.  until  his  brother  Hasdrubal  feh<mld  appear 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  an  event  to  which  he  had 
long  looked  forward  with  nnzlons  expecta- 
tion. In  207  Hasdrnbal  at  length  crossed  the 
Alps  and  descended  into  Iraly;  bat  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  on  the  Mernurns.  [Has- 
DftUBAi..]  The  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdru- 
bal was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  It- 
aly. From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  offensive  (>perailoiii<,  and  collect- 
ed tojrether  his  forces  within  the  peniunula  of 
Brntlium.  In  the  fastnesses  of  that  wild  and 
mountainous  rej^hm  he  nialutalned  bin  ground 
for  nearly  4  years  (2()T-203).  He  crt)8»^;d  over 
to  Afric^i  towards  the  end  of  203  In  order  to 
oppose  P.  Sciplo.  In  the  following  year  (202) 
the  decisive  battle  was  fonght  near  Zania. 
Hannibal  was  completely  defeated,  with  great 
loss.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  not  finally 
concladed  until  the  next  year  (201).  By  this 
treaty  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  bis  whole 
life  mist  rated,  and  Carthage  humbled  before 
ber  rival.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  at  Car- 
thage, to  flee  from  his  native  ciiv.  He  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  AntlochuA  III.,  king  of 
Syrln,  who  was  at  this  time  (193)  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  In  vain  urjjed 
the  necessity  of  carryinja;  the  war  at  once  into 
Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antlochus  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  ccmdi- 
tions  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Han- 
nibal, however,  forenaw  his  danger,  and  fled 
to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found 
for  some  vears  a  secure  asylum ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived ; 
and  T.  Quintius  Flamininns  was  at  length 
dispatched  to  the  court  of  Prusias  to  demand 
the  snrreuder  of  the  fugitive.  The  Bithynian 
king  was  unable  to  resist;  and  Hannibal, 
perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible,  took 
poison,  to  avoid  failing  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Hannibal's 
abilities  as  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak :  but  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antlqnlty,  we 
mnst  ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  clrcura- 
Btances  in  which  he  was  placed.    Feebly  and 


grudgingly  supported  by  the  government  at 
home,  he  stood  alone,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
composed  of  mercenaries  of  many  nations. 
Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  attachment  of 
these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of  for* 
tune,  for  a  period  of  more  than  IG  years,  but 
he  trained  up  army  after  army ;  and  long  after 
the  veterans  that  had  followed  him  over  the 
Alps  had  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  rem- 
nant, his  new  levies  were  still  as  invincible  as 
their  predecessors. 

HANNO  (-onis),  a  name  common  among 
the  Carthaginians.  The  chief  persons  of  this 
name  were :  (1)  Snrnamed  the  Great,  appar- 
ently for  his  sncce!t.<<es  in  Aft'lca,  thuuen  we 
have  no  details  of  his  achievements.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and,  as 
such,  the  chief  adversary  of  Uamllcar  Barca 
and  his  family.  On  all  ocoioions,  from  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of 
Hannibal  fk-om  Italy,  a  period  of  above  35 
years,  Hanno  is  represented  as  thwarting  the 
measures  of  that  able  and  powerful  family, 
and  taking  the  lead  In  opposition  to  the  war 
with  Rome.  —  (2)  A  Carthaginian  navigator, 
of  uncertain  date,  under  whose  name  we  pos- 
sess a  Periphm^  which  was  originally  written 
in  the  Punic  laugusige,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  It  contiilns  an  account  of 
a  voyage  undertaken  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  in  order  to  found  Liby-Phoeuiclan 
towns. 

HARMA  (-Amm),  a  small  place  in  Boeotla, 
near  Tanagra. 

HARMATtTS  (-untis),  a  city  and  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Aeoli^  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  ElaTticns. 

HARMODIUS  (-1)  and  AUISTOGITON 
(-duis),  two  noble  Athenians,  murderers  of 
Hlpparchns,  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hlppias,  in 
iko.  614.  Aristogiton  wan  strongly  attaclied 
to  the  young  and  beautiful  Harniodlus,  who 
returned  his  affectitm  with  equal  warmth. 
Hlpparchns  endeavored  to  withdraw  the 
youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  failing  in  this, 
resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  b^  putting  upon 
him  a  public  insult.  Accordingly,  he  took 
care  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius  should  be 
summoned  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets 
In  some  religious  proce;*8ion,  and  when  she 
presented  herself  for  the  pnrposc.  he  caused 
ner  to  be  dlsmlH^ed  and  declared  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  This  fresh  Insult  determined 
the  2  friends  to  slay  both  Hlpparchns  and  bis 
brother  Hlppias  as  well.  They  communica- 
ted their  plot  to  a  few  friends,  and  selected 
for  their  enterprise  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  great  Panathenaea,  the  only  day  on  which 
they  could  appear  in  arms  withtmt  exciting 
suspicion.  "N^hen  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
the  2  chief  conspirators  observed  one  of  their 
accomplices  in  conversation  with  Hipplas. 
Believing,  theref  tre,  that  they  were  betrayed, 
they  slew  Hipparchus.  Harmodlous  was  Im- 
i  mediately  cut  down  by  the  guards.  Arlstoel- 
ton  at  flr!<t  escaped,  but  was  afterwards  tak- 
en, and  died  by  torture;  but  he  died  without 
revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Four  years  after  this  Hinplas  was  ex- 
pelled, and  thenceforth  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton obtained  among  the  Athenians  of  all 
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succeeding  genentioiis  the  cbaracter  of  pa- 
triots, dellvererSt  and  martyrs.  To  be  bom 
of  their  blood  was  esteemed  among  the  high- 
est of  honors,  and  their  descendants  enjoyed 
an  Immnnlty  from  pnblic  burdens. 

HARMONiA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Ares  (Mars) 
and  Aphnidite  (Venus),  given  by  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) to  Cadmus  as  his  wife.  On  the  weddiug- 
day  Cadmus  received  a  present  of  a  necklace, 
which  afterwards  became  fatal  to  all  who 
possessed  it.  Harmon ia  accompanied  Cad- 
mus when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes, 
and  shared  his  fate.    [Cadmus.] 

HARPAQIA  (-ae)  or  -lUM  (-1).  a  small 
town  In  My»ia,  between  Cvzicus  and  Prinpus, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  (j^anymedes,  accord- 
ing to  some  legends. 

HARPlOUS  (-i),  a  noble  Median,  who  is 
said  to  have  preserved  the  infant  Cyrus.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  generals'of  Cyras, 
and  conquered  the  Greelc  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

HARPXLUS  (-i),  a  Mncedoniun,  appointed 
by  Alexander  the  Great  superintenaent  of 
the  royal  treasury,  with  the  administration  of 
the  satrapy  of  Biibyhm.  Havlnsr  embezzled 
large  sums  of  money,  he  crossed  over  to  Qreece 
in  iko.  324,  and  employed  his  treasures  in 
gaining  over  the  leading  men  at  Athens  to 
support  him  against  Alexander  and  his  vice- 
gerent, Antipater.  He  is  said  to  have  cor- 
rupted Demosthenes  himself. 

HARPAlTcE  (-es),  daughter  of  Harpaly- 
cus,  king  in  Thrace,  brought  up  by  her  father 
as  a  warrior. 

HARPASUS  (-i).  (1)  A  river  of  Carta,  flow- 
ing N.  into  the  Maeander.— (2)  A  river  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  flowing  S.  Into  the  Araxes. 

HARPtlAB  (-arum),  the  Harpies,  that  is, 
Robbers  or  Spoilers,  described  by  Homer  as 
caiTying  off  persons,  who  had  utterly  disap- 
peared. Thus  they  are  !>aid  to  have  carried 
off  the  daughters  of  Pandareos,  which  is  rep- 
resented on  one  of  the  Lycian  monuments, 
now  in  the  British  Mnsenni.  Hesiod  repre- 
senU  them  as  fair-locked  and  winged  maid- 
ens ;  but  subsequent  writers  describe  them  as 
disgusting  monsters,  being  birds  with  the 
heads  of  maidens,  with  long  claws,  and  with 
faces  pale  with  hunger,  l^ev  were  sent  by 
the  gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phinens;  and 
whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted. down  from  the  air,  and  either  carried 
it  off  or  rendered  it  unlit  to  be  eateu.  Phine- 
us  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Ca- 
lais, sons  of  Boreas,  and  2  of  the  Argonauts. 
Later  writers  mention  8  Harpies,  but  their 
names  are  not  the  same  In  all  arcounls.  Vir- 
gil places  them  in  the  islands  called  Stropha- 
des.  in  the  Ionian  sea.  where  they  took  up 
their  abode  after  they  had  been  driven  away 
from  Phinens. 

HARtTDBS  (-um),  a  German  people  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistns  (b.o.  68),  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Cuabi;iikb,  who  are  placed  in 
the  Chersone^ua  Cimbrica. 

HASDRtJBlL  (-aiis),  a  Carthaginian  name, 
pmbably  signifying  one  whose  help  is  Baal. 
The  chief  persons  of  this  name  are :  (1)  The 
son -in -law  of  Hamllcar  Barca,  on  whose 
death,  in  989,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 


in  Spain.  He  founded  New  Carthage,  and 
concluded  with  the  Romans  the  celebrated 
treaty  which  fixed  the  Iberus  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Carihaginian  and  Roman  domin- 
ions. He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  whose 
muster  he  had  put  to  death  (821),  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  Hannibal.-. 
(2)  Son  of  Hamllcar  Barca,  and  brother  of 
Hannibal.  When  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy 
(218),  Hasdmbal  was  left  in  the  command  in 
Spain,  and  there  fought  for  some  years  against 
the  8  Scipios.  In  207  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  assist  Hanni- 
bal ;  but  he  was  defeated  on  the  Metaurua  by 
the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livina 
Salinator,  his  armv  was  destroyed,  and  he 
himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  thrown  into  Hannibars  camp.— <3) 
Son  of  Gisco,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  gener- 
als in  Spain  durinc;  the  2d  Punic  war,  who 
must  be  distinguisned  from  the  brother  of 
Hannibal  above  mentioned. 

HfiBE  (-es),  called  JtTVENTlS  (-fttis)  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  yontJL  was  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  of  Hera  (Ju- 
no). She  waited  upon  the  gods,  and  filled 
their  cups  with  nectar,  before  Ganymedee  ob- 
tained this  office.  She  married  Hercules  after 
he  was  received  among  the  gods,  and  bore  to 
him  8  sons.  Later  tradititms  represent  her 
as  a  divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make 
aged  persons  young  again.  At  Rome  there 
were  several  temples  of  Juventas. 

HEBRON  (-4nis).  a  city  In  the  S.  of  Judaea, 
the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  who 
reigned  there  7i  years,  as  King  of  Judah  only. 

HEBRUS  (-1:  MaHUa),  the  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Scomi- 
ns  and  Rhodope,  and  falling  into  the  Aegae- 
an  sea  near  Aenos,  afier  forming  by  another 
branch  an  estuary  called  Strmtoris  LAora. — 
The  Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends. 
On  its  banks  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Thracian  women ;  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  connectiou  with  the  worship  ox 
Dionysus. 

HficALB  (-es),  a  poor  old  woman  who  hos- 
pitabiy  received  Theseus  when  he  had  gone 
out  to  hunt  the  Marathoninn  bull. 

HfiCATAEUS  (-1),  of  Miletus,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
historians  and  geographers.  In  b.o.  600  he 
endeavored  to  dissuade  hi!<  countrymen  fbom 
revolting  from  the  Persians.  Prerion^ly  to 
this  he  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.    His  works  have  perished. 

HfiCATE  (-es),  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a  daughter  of  Peraaeus 
or  Parses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Per- 
aeis.  She  was  one  of  the  Titans,  and  the  only 
one  of  thia  race  who  retained  her  power  un- 
der the  rule  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  She  was  hon- 
ored by  all  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  ex- 
tensive power  possessed  by  her  was  probably 
the  reason  that  she  was  snb^eqnently  identi- 
fied with  several  other  divinities.  Hence  she 
is  said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna  in  heav- 
en, Artemis  or  Diana  on  earth,  and  Persepho- 
ne or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.  Being 
thua,  as  it  were,  a  threefold  goddeaa,  she  fi 
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described  with  3  bodies  or  3  heads.  Hence 
her  epithetis  Tergemina,  Tn/ofmiJi^  TViVypv^ 
etc  she  t4iok  an  active  part  in  the  tearch 
after  Proserpinn,  and  when  the  hitter  wm» 
foand,  remained  with  her  as  her  attendant 
and  companion.  Slie  thu:*  becnme  a  deity  or 
the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  ihiu  ca- 
pacity AS  a  mighty  and  formidable  divinity. 
She  was  8apput>ed  to  f>eud  at  nigiit  all  kinds 
of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  fjrom  the 
lower  world.  She  tauirht  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  dwelt  at  plates  where  two  roads 
crossed,  on  lombc,  and  near  tlic  blood  of  mur- 
dered persons.  She  hcr^elr  wandered  about 
with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  approach 
was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling 
of  dogs.  At  Athens,  at  the  close  of  every 
month,  dit>hes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her 
at  the  points  where  two  roads  croKi'ed ;  and 
this  fo«>d  was  consumed  by  po.»r  people.  The 
eacriflces  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs, 
hoDey,  and  black  female  lambs. 


H«cat«.    (Caosd,  MaMom  Romannm,  rol.  1,  tar.  91.) 

HfiCXTOMPTLOS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  middle 
of  Parthia,  enlarged  by  Seleucns,  and  after- 
wards used  by  the  Parthian  kings  as  a  royal 
residence. 

HfiCATONNESI  (-6rum),  that  is.  the  100 
islands,  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  islands 
between  Lesbos  and  the  coaj«t  of  Aeolis. 

HECTOR  (-Sris),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  their  war  with  the  Greekn,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  hncband 
of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Scamnndrius. 
He  fought  with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks, 
and  at  length  slew  Patroclus,  the  friend  of 
Achilles.  The  death  of  his  friend  roused 
Achilles  to  the  light.  The  other  Trojans  fled 
before  him  into  the  city.    Hector  alone  re- 


mained without  the  walls,  though  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return  •  bat  when  he  saw 
Achilles,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  took 
to  fliirbt.  Thrice  did  he  race  round  the  city, 
pursued  bv  the  swift -footed  Achillea,  and 
then  fell  )>ierced  by  Acbilles's  spear.  Achil- 
les lied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot,  and  time 
drag^'cd  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greekn; 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged 
the  body  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At 
the  com'mand  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Achilles  sur- 
rendered the  bodv  to  the  prayers  of  Priam, 
who  buried  it  at  "froy  with  great  pomp.  Hec- 
tor is  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great  bulwark 
of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when  he 
approac-he.H  him.  He  has  a  presentiment  of 
the  fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in 
hi^  heroic  resistance,  preferring  death  to  slav- 
ery and  disgrace.  Besides  these  virtues  of  a 
warrior,  he  Is  distinguished  also  by  those  of  a 
man :  his  heart  is  open  to  the  gentle  feelings 
of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 

HfiCtBA  (-ae)  and  HfiCtBE  (-es),  daugh- 
ter of  Dymas  in  Phrygia,  <>r  of  Cifseus,  kmg 
of  Thrace.  She  was  the  wife  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  to  whom  she  bore  Hector.  Paris,  and 
many  other  children.  After  the  rail  of  Troy 
she  was  carried  away  as  a  slave  by  the  Greeks. 
On  the  coast  of  Thrace  she  revenged  the  mur- 
der of  her  son  Polydorus  by  slaying  Polymes- 
tor.  [PoLviJoucs.]  She  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  dog,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  at  a  place 
called  Cynossema,  or  *'  the  tomb  of  the  aog." 

HEgEsTNUS  (-1),  of  Perpamum,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Evander,  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Carneades  in  the  chair  of  the  Acad- 
emy, flourished  about  0.0.  ISO. 

HEgESIPPUS  (-1),  an  Athenian  orator,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to  who^e 
political  party  he  belonged.  The  grammari- 
ans ascril>e  to  him  the  oration  on  Halonesns, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Demosthenes. 

HELENA  (-ae)  and  HELENS  (-es),  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri).  She  was 
of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  she  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithoas  to  At- 
tica. When  Theneus  was  absent  in  Hades, 
Castor  and  Pollux  undertook  an  expedition 
to  Attica  to  liberate  their  sister.  Athens  was 
taken,  Helen  delivered,  and  Aethra,  the  moth- 
er of  Theseus,  made  prisoner,  and  carried  ue 
a  slave  of  Helen  to  Sparta.  On  her  return 
home  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  no- 
blest chiefs  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  She 
chose  Menelaus  for  her  husband,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Hermione.  She  was 
snbs:e<juenlly  seduced  by  Paris,  and  carried 
off  to  Troy.  [For  details*,  see  Paris  and  Mfn- 
Ei.ACS.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  been  her 
suitors  resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction, 
and  accordingly  sailed  agidnst  Troy.  Hence 
arose  the  celebrated  Trojan  war.  which  lasted 
10  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war  she 
is  represented  as  showing  great  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Paris, 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  she  married  his 
brother  Delphobns.  On  the  capture  of  Troy, 
which  she  Is  said  to  have  favored,  she  be- 
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trayed  Detphobns  to  the  Greeks,  and  became 
reconciled  to  Menelaas,  whom  she  accompa- 
nied to  Sparta.  Here  she  lived  with  him  for 
some  years  iu  peace  and  happiness.  The  ac- 
counts of  Helen's  deaih  differ.  According  to 
the  prophecy  of  Protens  in  the  Odyssey,  Men- 
elaus  and  Helen  were  not  to  die,  bat  the  ffods 
were  to  conduct  ihera  to  Elyvium.  Oihers 
relate  that  she  and  Menelaus  were  buried  at 
Therapne  in  Laconia.  Others,  again,  relate 
that  after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  was 
diiven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the 
latter,  and  fled  to  Rhtxles,  where  she  was  tied 
to  a  tree  and  strangled  by  Polyxo :  the  Rho- 
diaus  expiated  the  crime  by  dedicating  a  tem- 
ple to  her  under  the  name  of  Helena  Dendri- 
tis.  According  to  another  tradition  she  mar- 
ried Achilles  iu  the  island  of  Lence,  and  bore 
him  a  son,  Buphorion. 

HfiLfiNA,  FLiViA  JtTLIA  (-ae),  mother 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  a  Christian, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross. 

HfiLfiNA  (-ae),  a  small  and  rocky  island, 
between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos,  formerly 
called  Cranafi. 

HfiLfiNUS  (-1),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
celebrated  for  his  prophetic  powers.  He  de- 
serted his  countrymen  and  Joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  various  accounts  respecting  his  de- 
aenion  of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some 
he  did  it  of  hia  own  accord ;  according  to 
others,  he  was  ensnared  by  UiyBses,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Others,  again,  relate  tha^  on 
the  death  of  Paris,  Heieiins  and  Deiphobus 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Helena,  and 
that  Helenas,  being  conquered,  fled  to  Mount 
Ida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  fell  to  the 
share  of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  to  Pyrrhns  the 
sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  re- 
turned home  by  sen,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  return  by  land  to  Bpirus.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhns  he  received  a  portion  of  that  coun- 
try, and  married  Andromache.  When  Aeneas 
in  his  wanderings  arrived  in  Bpirus,  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Helenas. 

HBLIADAE  (-&rum)  and  H  ELUDES  (-nm), 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun). 
The  name  Heliades  is  given  especially  to  Phtt' 
ethtuOj  Lampetie^  and  Phoebe^  the  daughters 
of  Helios  and  the  nymph  Clyraene,  and  the 
sisters  of  Phndthon.  They  bewailed  the  death 
of  their  brother  PhaSthon  so  bitterly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bridanus  that  the  gods*  in  com- 
passion changed  them  into  popfar-irees  and 
their  tears  into  amber.    [BBiDAMrs.] 

HfiLlCB  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Lycaon, 
beloved  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Hera,  oni  of  Jeal- 
ousy, metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear, 
whereupon  Zeus  placed  her  among  the  stars, 
under  the  name  of  the  Great  Benr.— (2)  The 
ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  swallowed  up  by 
an  enrthqnake,  together  with  Bura,  u.o.  373. 

HfiLlCON  (-«nis).  a  celebrated  range  of 
mountains  in  Boeotla,  between  the  Inke  Co- 
pais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  toe  year,  sacred  to 


Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  the  latter  are  hence 
called  Helle^iddes  and  hetlodnldet.  Here 
sprung  the  celebrated  fountains  of  the  Muses, 
Aqamippb  and  Hippooskmx. 

HELIODORUS  (-i).  (1)  A  rhetorician  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Angustns,  whom  Horace 
mentions  as  the  companion  of  his  Journey 
to  Brundusium.— (2)  A  Stoic  philosopher  at 
Rome,  who  became  a  delator  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

HBLIOGABALUS.    OElagabaltjs.] 

UEUOPOLIS  (-is:  i.  e,  the  City  of  the 
Sun).  (1)  (Heb.  Baalath:  Baalbek,  Rn.),  a 
celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was 
the  sun.  Hence  the  Greek  name  of  the  city. 
It  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  Coele-Syria, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  was  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance,  being 
on  the  direct  road  from  Egypt  and  the  Rea 
Sea,  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Svrio,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensive and  magniflcent,  are  of  the  Roman 
period.— (2)  O.  T.  On ;  a  celebrated  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  the  sun.  Its  priests  were  re- 
nowned for  their  learning. 

HELIOS  (-1),  called  SOL  (-filis)  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  snu.    He  was  the  son 


HaliM  (tb«  San).    (Colo  of  RhodM,  in  the  Britiih    • 
MuMum.) 

of  HyperTon  and  Thea.  and  a  brother  of  Se- 
lene and  Eos.  Fr«>m  his  father,  he  is  fk-e- 
ouently  called  Hypsrionides,  or  Hvpcbion, 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  abridged  form  of  the 
patnmymic,  Hvpkrioniok.  Uiimer  describes 
Helios  as  rising  in  the  E.  from  Oceanus,  trav- 
ersing the  heaven,  and  descending  in  the 
evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W.  and 
Oceanus.  Later  poets  have  marvelously  em- 
bellished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a 
ma^niflcent  palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  trom 
which  he  starts  in  the  morning  in  a  chariot 
drawn  bv  fi>nr  horses.  They  also  assiirn  him 
a  secona  palace  in  the  W.,  and  describe  his 
horse»  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing  in  the 
islands  of  the  Blessed.  Helios  is  described  as 
the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  and 
as  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Henbaestus  (Vulcan} 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and 
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to  Demeter  (Ceres)  tbe  abdnctlon  of  her 
dao^hter.  At  a  later  time  Helloa  became 
Identified  with  Apollo,  though  the  9  gods 
were  originally  qofte  distinct  The  island  of 
Thrinacut  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Helios,  and 
there  he  bad  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  hhi  daaghters  Pliaetosa  and 
Lampetia.  He  was  worshiped  In  many  parts 
of  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  where  the  famons  Colussns  was  a 
representation  of  the  god.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  him  consisted  of  white  rams,  boars, 
bolls,  goats,  lambs,  and  especially  white 
horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sa- 
cred lo  him,  the  cock  is  eepecially  mentioned. 

HBLLlNTCUS,  of  Hytilene  in  Lesbos,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, was  bom  abont  h.o.  406,  and  died  411. 
All  his  works  have  perished. 

HELLAS,  HELLENEa    [Gkakoia.] 

HELLB  (•^),  daughter  of  Athamae  and 
NepbSle,  and  sister  ofPhrixns.  W  hen  Phrix- 
QS  was  to  be  sacrificed  [Phkixus],  Nephele 
rescued  her  9  children,  who  rode  awny  through 
tbe  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
tbe  (rift  of  Hermes ;  hot.  between  Sigenm  and 
tbe  Chersonesus,  Helle  rell  into  the  ii>ed,  which 
was  thence  called  the  sea  of  Uelle  {Heilapcn- 
Uui). 

HBLLEN  Hnos),  son  of  Deucallcm  and 
Pyrrba,  and  llather  of  Aeolus,  DomSf  and 
Xnthtts.  He  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Tbessalr, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aeolus,  lie 
was  tbe  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes: 
from  his  8  sons  Aeolus  and  Dorus  were  de- 
Kc^nded  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians ;  and  from 
hlH  3  grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xuthus,  the  Achaeans  and  lonlaus. 

HELLE8PONTU8  (-i :  StraU  cf  the  Dardor 
n^Ilen),  the  long,  narn^wstmit  connecting  the 
Propontie  {Sea  qf  Marmora)  with  the  Aegaean 
sea.  The  length  of  the  etrnit  is  about  60 
miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  6  miles  at 
the  upper  end  to  S  at  the  lower,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  only  1  mile  wide,  or  even  less. 
The  narrowest  part  is  between  the  ancient 
cities  of  Skstus  and  Abydvb,  where  Xerxes 
made  his  bridge  of  boats  [Xkkxrs],  and  where 
the  legend  related  that  Leander  swam  across 
to  risit  Hero.  [Lkaniikb.]  The  name  of  the 
Hellespont  (f.  e,  the  Sea  qf  Helle)  was  derived 
from  the  story  of  Belle's  being  drowned  In  It 
[IIxLLic]  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  in  the  former  from  the  Troad  and 
the  territories  of  Abydits  and  Lampsacns  In 
the  latter.  The  district  just  mentioned,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Hellespont,  was  also  called 
Hellespontns,  audits  InhaMtautaHellespontlL 

HELLOMfiNUM  (-4).  a  sea-rort  town  of  the 
Acamanians  on  the  island  ofLemcas.. 

HfiL^RUB  or  HSLORUM  {-\\  a  town  on 
the  B.  coast  of  Sicily.  8.  of  Syracuse,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Heloms. 

HfiLOS.  (1)  A  town  in  Laconia,  on  tbe 
coast,  in  a  marshy  situation,  whence  its  name 
(vXov=fnargh),  It  was  commonly  said  that 
the  Spartan  slaves,  called  Helotes  (luXwret). 
wpre  originally  the  Achaean  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  who  were  reduced  by  the  Dorian 


conquerors  to  slavery;  but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems  to  have  been 
merely  an  Invention,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  their  name  to  that  of  the  town 
of  Helo8.^2)  A  town  or  district  of  Ells  on 
the  Alpbfiua. 

HELVECONAE  (-imm),  a  people  in  Oer- 
manv,  between  the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula, 
Sb  of  the  RuKli  and  N.  of  the  Bnrgundiones, 
reckoned  by  Tacitus  among  the  Ligli. 

HBLVBTlI  (•6mm),  a  brave  and  powerfti] 
Celtic  people,  who  dwelt  between  H.  Jnraa- 
sua  (Jura),  the  Lacns  Lemannns  {Lake  c/0&- 
neva),  the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Lacus  Brigantlnus  {Lake  qf  Conatanee).  Their 
countrv,  called  Affer  Helveliorwn  (but  never 
Helvetia)^  thus  corresponded  to  the  W.  part 
of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town  was  A^vm- 
TTODM.  They  were  divided  into  4  pagi  or  can- 
tons, of  which  the  Pagua  Tigurinue  was  the 
most  celebrated.  The  Helvetii  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  tbe  Cimbri.  In  B.a 
107  the  Tlgurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Ro- 
man con8«TL.CassinBLonglnus,  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  while  another  di^sion  of  the  Helvetii 
accompanied  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  their 
invasion  of  GanL  Subsequently  the  Helvetii 
invaded  Italy  along  with  the  Cimbri ;  and  re- 
turned home  in  safety,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Catnlna  in  101.  Abont 
40  years  afterwards  they  resolved,  upon  the 
advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their  chiefs,  to 
mlsrrate  from  their  country  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Oanl.  In  68  they  en- 
deavored to  carry  their  plan  Into  execution, 
but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven 
back  into  their  own  territories.  The  Romans 
BOW  planted  colonies  and  bnilt  fortresses  in 
their  country  (Noviodnnum,  Vlndonissa, 
Aventicnm),  and  the  Helvetii  gradually  adopt- 
ed the  customs  and  language  of  their  con- 
querors. 

HELViA  (-ae),  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Sknkoa. 

HBLYIDIUS  PRISCU8.    [Pxisous.] 

HELVn  (-0mm),  a  people  in  Gaul,  between 
the  Rhone  and  Motint  Cebenna,  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Arverni,  were  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  Massilia,  but  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Their  country  produced  good  wine; 

HBLVIUS  CINNA.    [Cinha.J 

HfiNfiTI  (-<Vmm>,  an  ancient  people  in 
Paphlagonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthe- 
nius,  fouglkt  on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  but  had  disappeared  before  the  his- 
torical times.  They  were  regarded  by  many 
ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Veneit 
Id  Italy.    [Vkmeti.] 

HBNIOCHI  (-Oram),  a  people  in  Colchis^ 
N.  of  the  Pbasls,  notorious  as  pirates. 
HENNA.    [EwMA.) 

HEPHAESTION  {-Onls),  a  Macedonian, 
celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up. 
He  died  M  Ecbatana,  11.0.  826,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Alexander. 
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HBPHAESTUS  (-1),  called  VULCiNUS  (-1) 
by  ihe  RonianSf  the  god  of  fire.  He  was.  ac- 
cording Co  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jnpiter) 
and  of  Hera  (Jauo>.  Later  traditions  state 
that  be  had  no  father,  aud  that  Hera  gave 
birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeus,  as  she  was 
Jealous  of  Zeus  having  given  birth  to  Athena 
(Minerva)  independent  of  her.  He  was  born 
lame  and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so 
much  disliked  bv  his  mother  that  she  threw 
him  down  from  Olympua.  The  marine  divin- 
ities, Thetis  and  Enrynome,  received  him,  and 
he  dwelt  with  them  for  9  years  in  a  grotto, 
beneath  Oceanns.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Olympus,  and  he  appears  In  Homer  as  the 
ffreat  artiitt  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  AlthoaKh 
Ee  had  been  cmelTy  treated  by  his  mother,  ne 
always  showed  her  respect  and  kindneM; 
and  on  one  occasion  took  her  part  when  she 
was  Quarreling  with  Zens,  which  so  much  en- 
raged the  father  of  the  gods  that  he  seized 
Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and  hurled  him  down 
from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was  a  whole  day 
falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted  in  the 
iBlaud  of  Lemnoe,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintians.  Later  writers  describe 
his  lameness  as  the  consequence  of  this  fall, 
while  Homer  makes  him  lame  ftom  his  birth. 
He  again  returned  to  Olympas,  and  sabse- 
qneully  acted  the  part  of  mediator  between 
his  parents.  On  tnat  occasion  be  offered  a 
cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother  and  the  other 
gods,  who  burst  ont  into  immoderate  laughter 
on  seeing  him  bosily  hobbling  fh>m  one  god 
to  another.  Hephaestus  appears  to  have  been 
originally  the  god  of  Are  simply;  but  as  fire 
is  indispensable  In  working  metale,  he  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  an  artist.  His  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  worki*hop,  with  the 
anvil  and  90  bellows,  which  wnrkea  spontane- 
ously at  his  bidding.  All  the  palaces  in  Olym- 
pus were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the 
armor  of  Achilles;  the  fatal  necklace  of  Har- 
roonia;  the  flre-breathiug  bulls  of  AeSies, 
king  of  Colchis,  etc.    In  later  accounts  the 


Vuleui  forglBf  a  Tband«ri>oIt     (Fraat  aa  aatiqiM  Ro- 


Cvclops  are  his  workmen  and  servants,  and 
his  workshop  is  no  longer  in  Olympas,  but  la 
some  volcanic  island.  In  the  Iiiaa  the  wife 
of  Hephaestas  is  Charts ;  in  Hesiod,  Aglaia, 
the  youngest  of  the  Charites ;  but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  later  accounts,  Aphro- 
ditS  (Venas)  appears  as  bis  wife.    Aphrodite 

(iroved  faithless  to  her  hasband,  ana  was  in 
ove  with  Ares  (Mars),  the  god  of  war;  bat 
Helios  (the  Son)  disclosed  their  amours  to 
Hephaestus,  who  caaght  the  guilty  pair  in  an 
invisible  net,  and  exposed  them  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  assembled  gods.— The  favorite 
abode  of  Hephaestas  on  earth  was  the  island 
of  Lemnos:  but  other  volcanic  islands  also, 
such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  and  Sicily,  are 
called  his  abodes  or  workshops.  The  Greeks 
frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues  of 
the  god  near  the  hearth.  During  the  best 
period  of  Grecian  art  he  was  rep^e^^ented  as 
a  vigorous  man  with  a  beard,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  his  hammer  or  some  other  instru- 
ment, his  oval  cap,  aud  the  chiton,  which 
leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  uncovered. 
—The  Roman  Vulcanus  was  an  old  Italian 
divinity.    [Vuloanos.] 

HERA  (-ae)  or  UBRfi  (es),  called  JUNO 
by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hera,  that  is, 
MMretHj  was  a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn) 
and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter). According  to  Homer,  she  was  brongnt 
up  by  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Zens,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  parents.  Later  writers  add  that 
she,  like  the  other  children  of  Cronos,  was 
swallowed  bv  her  father,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored. In  the  Iliad,  Hera  is  treated  by  the 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as 
her  husband.  Zens  himself  listens  to  her 
counsels,  and  communicates  his  secrets  to 
her.  She  is,  notwithstanding.  Car  inferior  to 
him  in  power,  and  must  obey  him  uncondi- 
tionally. She  is  noL  like  2^ns,  the  queen  of 
gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of  the  sn- 
preme  god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  queen 
of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  is 
of  much  later  date.  Her  character,  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  is  not  of  a  very  amiable 
kind :  and  her  Jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  oaar- 
relsome  disposition  sometimes  make  her  nns- 
band  tremble.  Hence  arise  frequent  disputes 
between  Hera  and  Zens ;  and  on  one  occasion 
Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Athena  (Minerva),  contemplated  patting 
Zens  into  chains.  Zens,  in  such  cases,  not  only 
threatens,  but  beats  her.  Once  he  even  hung 
her  up  in  the  clouds,  with  her  hands  chaine<^ 
and  with  two  anvils  suspended  fk*om  her  feet ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus  hurled 
him  down  from  Olympus.— By  Zeus  she  was 
the  mother  of  Ares  (Mars),  Hebe,  and  He- 
phaestus.—Hera  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
only  really  married  goddess  amonz  the  Olym- 
pians, for  the  marruige  of  Aphrodite  (Venns) 
with  Hephaestas  can  scarcely  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Hence  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children,  and  is 
represented  as  the  mother  of  the  Ilithyiae.— 
She  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  2  horses,  in  the  harnessing 
aud  anhamesslng  of  which  she  is  assisted  bj 
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Hebe  aod  the  Horae. 
Owing  to  the  Jadg- 
incnt  of  Paris  [Pakis], 
she  WRB  hoBiile  to  the 
TrojiiDS,  and  in  the 
Trolan  war  ahe  ac- 
cordingly sided  with 
the  Greeks.  She  per- 
secuted all  the  chil- 
dren of  Zeus  bv  mortal 
mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
Hercules,  and  others. 
— Hera  was  worship- 
ed in  many  parts  of 
Greece,  bat  more  espe- 
ciallv  at  Argos,  in  the 
Deighborhoodofwhich 
she  had  a  splendid 
temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  She  had  also 
a  splendid  temple  In 
Samoe.  —The  worship 
of  the  Roman  Juno  is 
spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  [Juno.]  Hera 
was  usually  represent- 
ed as  a  majestic  wom- 
H«.(Juno). iVi.contJ.Mu.,  *«  "' matuie  ajje,  with 
Fi«.ci«n..Voi.4.ui.J.)  a  benntifnl  forehead, 
large  and  widely  open- 
ed eyes,  and  with  a  srave  expression  com- 
manaing  reverence.  Her  hair  was  adorned 
with  a  crown  or  a  diadem.  A  veil  ft^quently 
bangs  down  the  back  of  her  head,  to  charac- 
terize her  as  the  bride  of  Zens,  and  the  dia- 
dem, veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock  are  her  ordi- 
nary attributes. 

HBRACLEA  <-ae),  that  is,  the  city  of  Hera- 
cles or  Hercules,  was  the  name  of  eeveral 
cities.  L  Jn  B^irope,  (1)  In  Lucanla,  on  the 
river  Slrls,  founded  by  the  Tarentines.— (2) 
In  Acamania,  on  the  Anibracian  gult — (3) 
The  later  name  of  Perinthus  in  Thrace.  [Ps- 
aiNTHits.]— (4)  H.  Ltnokbtis,  also  called  Pela- 
gonia,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Eenatia,  W. 
of  the  Erlgon,  the  ctipital  of  one  ofthe  4  dis- 
tricts into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by 
the  Romans.— (5)  H.  Minoa,  on  the  8.  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Halycns, 
between  Aipigentnm  and  Selinns.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Minos 
when  he  pursued  Daednlns  to  Slcllv,  and  It 
may  have  l>een  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Cre- 
tans. It  was  colonized  Ivy  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinu!*,  and  its  original  name  was  JVt'noa, 
which  it  continued  to  bear  till  about  b.o.  600, 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, nnder  Bnryleou,  who  changed  its  name 
into  that  ot  HeraeUcu  It  fell  at  an  early  pe- 
riod into  the  hands  ofthe  Carthaginians,  and 
remained  in  their  power  till  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  by  the  Romans.— (<")  Sintioa,  in  Mace- 
donia, a  town  ofthe  Sinti,  on  the  left  bank 
ofthe  Sirymon,  f«»nnded  by  Amynta.**.  brother 
of  Philip.— <7)  H.  Teaojuniak,  in  Thessaly. 
rrRAoiiis.1— II.  In  A  Ma.  (1)  H.  Pohtioa,  a 
city  (m  the  S.  phore  of  the  Pontas  Euxinus. 
on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  In  the  territory  or 
the  Mariandyni,  founded  about  B.a  6A0,  by 
colonists  firom  Megara  and  from  Tanagra,  in 


Boeotla. — (2)  H.  ad  LATMim,  a  town  of  Ionia, 
S.E.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Latmus. 
and  upon  the  Sinns  Latmicus;  formerly  called 
Latmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  with  the  tomb 
of  Endymion. 

HERACLEUM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a  little  W.  of  Canopus ; 
A-om  which  the  Canonic  mouth  of  the  !Kile 
was  often  called  also  the  Heradeotlc  month. 
HfiRACLlDAE  (-irum).  the  descendants 
of  Heracles  or  Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dorians,  conquered  Peloponnesus 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  or  b.o. 
1104,  according  to  mythical  chronology.  In 
this  invasion  thev  were  led  by  Temenns, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemns,  the  three  sons 
of  Aristomachns.  Arlstodemus  died  before 
entering  Peloponnesus,  but  his  twin  sons  re- 
ceived bis  share  of  the  conquest  Temenns 
obtained  Argos :  Procles  andEurystheus,  the 
sons  of  AristodemuN  Lacedaemon :  and  Cres- 
phontes, Messenla.  This  legend  represents 
the  conauest  of  the  Achaean  population  by 
Dorian  invaders,  who  henceforward  appear 
as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

HSRACLIDBS  (-ae)  PONTlCUS,  so  called 
because  he  was  born  at  Heraclfia,  in  Pontns. 
was  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  wrote  several  works, 
almost  all  of  which  are  loet. 

HERACLTTUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Bpheeus.  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Ionian  school,  llonrishea  about 
n.0. 618.  He  considered  fire  to  be  the  prima- 
ry form  of  all  matter — (2)  An  Academic  phi- 
losopher of  Tyre,  a  ft-iend  of  Antiocbus,  and 
a  pupil  of  ClitomachUB  and  Philo. 

HERAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alpbeas,  near  the  borders 
ofElis. 

BERAEI  MONTBS,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Sicily,  running  ft-om  the  centre  ofthe  Isl- 
and S.B.,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  ?»• 
chynnm. 
HERAEUM.  [Aaflos.] 
HERBlTA,  a  town  in  Sicily,  N.  of  Ami- 
nm,  in  the  mountains,  the  residence  of  the 
tyrant  Archonides. 

HBRCtLiNfiUM  or  HBRGtrLAmJM  (-1), 
an  ancient  city  In  Campania,  near  the  coast, 
between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  origin- 
ally founded  Dv  the  Oscans,  waa  next  in  poe- 
seti>sion  ofthe  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequently 
was  chieflv  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  In  the  Social  war  (b.o. 
89, 88),  and  was  colonized  by  them.  In  a.d. 
63  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed, 
along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabia&  by  the  great 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was  burled 
unaer  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava, 
firom  70  to  100  feet  under  the  present  surface 
ofthe  ground.  On  its  site  stand  the  modem 
Portici  and  part  ofthe  village  of  RfHiM,  The 
ancient  city  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1780:  and  many 
buildings  and  works  of  art  have  been  discov- 
ered at  the  placa         ' 

HERCCLES  <-is  and  1),  called  HERA- 
CLES by  the  Greeks,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  heroes  of  antiquity^    Acconling  to 
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Hwd  of  H«r«Ql«.    (From  a  StetM  Ib  the  BriUafa 
HiiMQtn.) 

Homer,  Hercnles  was  the  sod  of  Zens  (Jnpl- 
ter)  by  Alcraene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  of 
Thebes  in  Boeothu  Zeus  visited  Alcmene  in 
the  form  of  Amphitryon,  vrhile  the  latter  was 
absent,  warring  against  the  Taphians ;  and 

gretending  to  be  her  husband,  he  became  by 
er  the  father  of  Hercules.  On  the  day  on 
which  Hercules  was  to  be  bom,  Zens  boasted 
of  becominfi^  the  father  of  a  hero  destined  to 
rule  over  the  race  of  Perseus,  who  was  the 
grandfather  both  of  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mene. Hera  (Juno)  prevailed  upon  him  to 
swear  that  the  de$icendaiit  of  Persena,  bom 
that  day,  should  be  the  mler.  Thereupon 
she  hastened  to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the 
wife  of  Sthenelns,  the  son  of  Perseus,  to  give 
birth  to  Eurysthens;  whereas  she  delaved 
the  birth  of  Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him 
of  the  empire  which  Zeus  had  destined  for 
him.    Zeus  was  enraged  at  the  imposition 

{>racticed  upon  him,  Bnt  could  not  violate 
lis  oath.  Alcmene  broaght  into  the  world  2 
boys,  Hercnles,  the  son  of  Zens,  and  Iphl- 
tles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one 
night  younger  than  Hercules.  As  he  lay  in 
his  cradle,  Hera  sent  2  serpents  to  destroy 
him,  but  the  infant  hero  strangled  them  with 
his  own  hands.  As  he  srew  up  he  was  in- 
structed by  Amphitryon  m  driving  the  char- 
iot, by  Aatolycns  in  wrestling,  by  Eurytns  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  in  heavy  ar- 
mor, and  by  Linna  In  singing  and  playing 
the  lyre.  Linns  was  killed  by  his  pnpll  with 
the  lyre,  because  he  had  censured  him  :  and 
Amphitryon,  to  prevent  pimilnr  occurrences, 
Kent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In  this  manner 
he  spent  his  life  till  his  ISth  year.  His  first 
grreat  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
watching  the  oxen  or  his  father.  A  huge 
lion,  which  haunted  Mount  Ctthneron,  made 
great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon 
and  Thespins  (or  TliestiniB),  king  of  Thespiae. 
Hercules  promised  to  deliver  the  country  of 
the  monster;  and  ThespiuM,  who  had  RO 
daughters,  rewarded  Hercules  by  maklne 
him  his  j^nest,  so  long  as  the  chwe  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  duiighters  to  him.  Her- 
cnles slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth  wore  Its 
skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its  month 
and  head  as  his  helmet.  Others  related  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Hercnles  was  taken  from 
the  Nemenn  lion.  He  next  defeated  and 
killed  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  to  whom 
the  Thebdns  uted  to  pay  tribata.    In  this  bat- 


tle Hercules  lost  his  father  Amphitryon :  bnt 
Creon  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Megara,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  several  children.  The  gods  made 
him  presents  of  arms,  and  he  usually  carried 
a  huge  club,  which  he  had  cut  for  himself  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nemea.  Soon  after- 
wards Hercules  was  driven  mad  by  Hera, 
and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  own  children 
by  Megara  and  2  of  Iphicles's.  In  his  grief  he 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thes- 
pins, who  purified  him.  He  then  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  where  he  should 
settle.  The  Pythia  first  called  him  by  the 
name  of  Hercules— for  hitherto  his  name  had 
been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus— and  ordered  him  to 
live  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eurysthens  for 
the  space  of  18  years,  after  which  he  shonld 
become  immortal.  Hercnles  accordingly 
went  to  Tiryns.  and  did  as  he  was  bid  oy 
Eurysthens.  The  accounts  of  the  12  labors 
which  Hercnles  performed  at  the  bidding  of 
Eurysthens  are  found  only  in  the  later  writ- 
ers. The  only  one  of  the  12  labors  mentioned 
by  Homer  is  his  descent  into  the  lower  world 
to  carry  off  Cerberns.  We  also  find  in  Homer 
the  fiffht  of  Hercules  with  a  sea-monster ;  his 
expedition  to  Troy  to  fetch  the  horses  which 
Laoniedon  had  refused  him;  and  his  war 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the 
wnole  family  of  their  king  Nelens,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor.  The  12  labors  are  usu- 
ally arranged  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
The  fight  with  the  Nemean  lion.  The  valley 
of  Neinea,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlins,  was 
inhabited  by  a  monstrons  lion,  the  offspring 
of  Typhon  and  Echidna.  Enrystheus  ordered 
Hercnles  to  bring  him  the  skin  of  this  mon- 
ster. After  using  in  vain  his  club  and  arrows 
as^ainst  the  lion,  ne  strangled  the  animal  with 
his  own  hands,  and  returned  to  Tiryns  car- 


H«rcal««  and  Nemean  Lion.    (From  a  Roman  Lamp.) 

rving  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders.— (3) 
The  fifjht  againet  the  Lemean  hydra.  This 
monster,  like  the  lion,  was  the  offspring  of 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  was  brought  up  by 
Hera.  It  ravaged  the  country  of  lierna,  near 
Ar^os,  and  dwelt  in  a  swamp  near  the  well 
of  Amymone.  It  had  nine  heads,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  immortal.     Hercules 
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Btrack  off  its  heads  with  his  dab ;  bat  in  the 

{)Iace  of  the  head  he  cut  off,  2  new  ones  grew 
brth  each  time.  However,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  faithftil  servant  lolaas,  he  bnrned 
away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  baried  the 
ninth,  or  immortal  one,  nnder  a  huge  rock. 
Havinff  thas  conquered  the  monster,  he  poi- 
soned nis  arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  them  becnme  incurable. 
— (^  Capture  qfthe  Arcndian  stag.  This  an- 
imal had  golden  antlers  and  brazen  feet. 
Hercales  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Earystheus.  He  pursued  it  in  vain 
for  a  whole  year;  at  length  he  wounded  it 
with  an  arrow,  caught  it,  and  carried  it  away 
on  his  shoulders.— (4)  Destruetian  of  tfie  Erii- 
manthian  boar.  This  animal,  which  Hercules 
was  also  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Eiirysthe- 
ns,  had  descended  A-om  Mount  Erymanthns 
into  Psophls.  Hercales  chased  it  through 
the  deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  it  out 
he  caugnt  it  in  a  net,  and  carried  it  to  Eurys- 
theus.  Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the 
Erymanthian  boar  in  Thessaly.  It  must  be 
observed  that  this  and  the  subsequent  labors 
of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labors,  called  Parerga.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  the  cen- 
taurs. In  his  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came  t'> 
the  centaur  Pbolus,  who  had  received  from 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  a  cask  of  excellent  wine. 
Hercales  opened  it,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  his  host,  and  the  delicious  fk-agrance  at- 
tracted the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Hercules  drove  them 
away ;  they  fled  to  the  house  of  Chiron ;  and 
Hercules,  eager  in  his  parsuit,  wounded  Chi- 
ron, his  old  mend,  with  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows;  in  consequence  of  which  Chiron 
died.  [CmaoN.]  Pholus  likevirise  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  arrow?,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.— (5) 
Clean/ring  of  the  atablea  of  A  ugeat.  Eurvsthe- 
ns  imposed  upon  Hercales  the  tat^k  of  cleans- 
ing in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Angeas,  king  uf 
Ells.  Augeas  had  a  herd  of  SOOO  oxen,  whose 
stalls  haa  not  been  cleansed  for  80  years. 
Hercules,  without  mentioning  the  command 
of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Angeas,  and  offered 
to  cleanse  his  stalls  in  one  day  if  he  would 
give  him  the  10th  part  of  his  cattle.  Angeas 
agreed  to  the  terms ;  and  Hercules,  after  tak- 
ing Phylens,  the  son  of  Augeas,  as  his  wit- 
ness, tamed  the  rivers  Alphens  and  Penens 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed 
in  a  nngle  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned 
that  Hercules  nad  undertaken  the  work  by 
the  command  of  Eurystheus,  refused  to  give 
him  the  reward.  His  son  Phylens  then  bore 
witness  against  his  father,  who  exiled  him 
firom  Elis.  At  a  later  time  Hercules  iuvaded 
Elis,  and  killed  Angeas  and  his  sons.  After 
this  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Olvmpic 
games.— (5)  Destruction  of  the  Stvmv/uUtan 
Mrds.  These  voracious  birds  haa  been 
brought  np  by  Ares.  They  had  brazen  claws, 
wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as  ar- 
rows, and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on 
a  lake  near  Stymphalns,  in  Arcadia,  from 
which  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurvstheus 
to  expel  them.  When  Hercules  undertook 
the  task,  Athena  provided  him  with  a  brazen 


rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which  he  startled  the 
birds  ;  and,  as  they  attempted  to  fly  away,  he 
killed  them  with  his  arrows.  According  to 
some  accuants,  he  only  drove  the  birds  away, 
and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of  Are- 
tias,  where  they  were  fonnd  by  the  Argo- 
nauts.—(7)  Capture  of  the  Cretan  hvll.  The 
bull  had  been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Posei- 
don, that  Minos  might  offer  it  in  sacrifice. 
Bnt  Minos  was  so  charmed  with  the  beaniy 
of  the  animal  that  he  kept  it,  and  sacrificed 
another  in  its  stead.  Poeeidon  punished 
Minos  by  driving  the  ball  mad,  and  causing 
it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island.  Her- 
culee  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch 
the  bull,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  He 
brought  the  bull  home  on  his  shonlders ;  but 
he  then  set  the  animal  free  aga'n.  The  bull 
now  roamed  through  Greece,  and  at  last  came 
to  Marathon,  where  we  meet  it  again  in  the 


Hercules  and  Ball.    (From  »  BM*-r«U«f  in  th«  Vatican.) 


story  of  Theseus. — (8)  Capture  of  the  i 
of  the  Tfiracian  Diomedee.  This  Diomedes, 
king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his  horses 
with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered  Her- 
cules to  bring  him  these  animals.  With  a 
few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  sea-coast  Bat  here 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bistones.  During 
the  fight  he  intrusted  the  mares  to  his  friend 
Abderus.  who  was  devoured  by  them.  Her- 
cules defeated  the  Bistone.'*,  killed  Diomedes, 
whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built 
the  town  of  Abdera  in  honor  of  his  unfortu- 
nate fHend,  and  then  returned  to  Enrysthens 
with  the  mares,  which  had  become  tame  after 
eating  the  fiesh  of  their  master.  The  mares 
were  afterwards  set  free,  and  were  destroyed 
on  MountOlympuB  by  wild  beasts. —<9)£Mzt«r« 
qf  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
HIppolyte.  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  pos- 
sessed a  girdle,  which  she  had  received  from 
Ares.  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Eurystheus, 
wiahed  to  obtain  thia  ^dle;  aud_Herca1e« 
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was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  IL  After  yarioae 
adventoree  in  Earope  and  Asia,  he  at  lensth 
reached  the  conuiry  of  the  Amazons.  Hip- 
poly  te  at  flrft  received  him  kindly,  and  prom- 
ised him  her  j^irdle ;  hut  Hera  having  excited 
the  Amazons  af^ainst  him,  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He 
then  took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him. 
On  his  way  home  he  lauded  in  1>oas,  where 
he  rescued  Uesione  from  the  monster  sent 
against  her  by  Poseidon ;  in  return  for  which 
service  her  father,  Laomedon.  promised  him 
the  horses  he  had  received  from  Zeus  as  a 
compensation  for  Oanymedes.  But,  as  La- 
omedon did  not  keep  his  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  agajnst 
Troy,  a  threat  which  he  afterwards  carried 
into  execution.— (10)  Capture  qf  the  oxen  t\f 
Oeryonea  in  Brythia.  Geryones,  the  monster 
with  3  bodies,  lived  in  the  fabulous  island  of 
Erythia  (the  reddish),  so  called  because  it  lay 
In  the  W.,  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
This  island  was  ori^nnlly  placed  off  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  but  was  afterwards  identified 
either  with  Gades  or  the  Balearic  islands,  i 
The  oxen  of  Gcryones  were  guarded  by  the 
giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Or- 
tbrus :  and  Hercules  was  commanded  by  En- 
rystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing 
various  countries,  he  reached  at  length  the 
firontiera  of  Libya  and  Europe,  where  he 
erected  8  pillars  (Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  a 
sides  of  tne  strait  or  Gibraltar,  which  were 
hence  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Being 
annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  Hercules 
shot  at  Helios  (the  sun),  who  so  much  ad- 
mired his  boldness  that  he  presented  him 
with  a  golden  cup  or  boat,  in  which  he  sailed 
to  Erythia.  He  there  slew  Eurytion  and  his 
dog,  as  well  as  Geryones,  and  sailed  with  his 
booty  to  Tartessus,  where  he  returned  the 

golden  cup  (boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  wnv 
ome  he  passed  through  Gaul.  Italy,  Illyrl- 
cum,  and  Thrace,  and  met  with  numerous 
adventures,  which  are  variously  embellished 
by  the  poets.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
deprive  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he  at  length 
brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurysthens,  who 
sacrificed  them  to  Hera.— <11)  Fetching  the 
golden  apples  c^fthe  Heaperidee.  This  was  par- 
ticularly difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know 
where  to  find  them.  Thev  were  the  apples 
which  Hera  had  receivea  at  her  wedaing 
firom  Ge  (the  Earth),  and  which  she  had  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides  and 
the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  [Hrspkbidcs.] 
On  arriving  at  Mount  Atlas,  Hercules  sent 
Atlas  to  fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  mean 
time  bore  the  weight  of  heaven  for  him.  At- 
las returned  with  the  apples,  but  refused  to 
take  the  burden  of  heaven  on  his  shoulders 
again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived  by  a 
stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurystneus  made  him 
a  present  of  the  apples;  but  Hercules  dedi- 
cated them  to  Athena  (Minerva),  who  restored 
them  to  their  former  place.  Some  traditions 
add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dramn  Lad<m. 
.—(12)  Bringing  Cerberus  from  the  lower  world. 
This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  18  labors 
of  Hercules.    He  descended  into  Hades,  near 


H«rcal«  and  lti«  HMperidM.  (From  »  BuMvliafsl  Roinr.> 


Taenarnm  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Ver- 
mes (Mercnry)  and  Athena.  He  delivered 
Theseus  and  Ascalaphns  from  their  torments. 
He  obtained  permis$>ion  from  Pluto  to  carry 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  provided  he 
could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seising  the  monster 
and  carrying  it  to  the  upper  world ;  and  after 
he  had  shown  it  to  Eurysthens,  he  carried  it 
back  again  to  the  lower  world.  Besides 
these  if  labors,  Hercnles  performed  several 
other  feats  without  being  commanded  by 
Eurysthens.  Several  of  them  were  interwov- 
en with  the  18  labors,  and  have  been  already 
described;  those  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  12  labors  are  spoken  of  below.  Aft- 
er Hercnles  had  performed  the  18  labors  he 
was  released  ft-om  the  servitude  of  Eurysthe- 
ns, and  returned  to  Thebes.  He  there  gave 
Megara  in  marriage  to  lolnus ;  and  he  wished 
to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  lole,  the 
danghter  of  Enrytns,  king  of  Oechalia.  Eu- 
rytns  promised  his  danghter  to  the  man  who 
shoula  conquer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting 
with  the  bow.  Hercules  defeated  them ;  but 
Eurvtus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
Iphftu^  refused  to  give  lole  to  him,  because 
he  had  murdered  his  own  children.  Shortly 
aftervii'ards  he  killed  his  friend  Iphitns  in  a 
fit  of  madness.  Though  purified  from  this 
murder,  he  was,  nevertneless,  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  declared 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  health  if  he 
would  serve  8  years  for  wages,  and  surrender 
his  earnings  to  Enrytns,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  murder  of  Iphitns.  Thereupon  he  l>ecame 
a  sei*vant  of  Omphale,  qneen  of  Lydia  and 
widow  of  Tmolus.  Later  writers  describe 
Hercules  as  living  effeminately  during  his 
residence  with  Omphale:  he  spun  wool,  it  is 
said,  and  sometimes  put  on  the  garments  of 
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a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his  Moii'b  ekln. 
Accordioff  to  other  acconnts  he  nevertheless 
performea  several  ereat  feats  during  this 
time.  He  nndertook  an  expedition  to  Col- 
chis, which  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Argonauts ;  ne  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
iiiun  hunt,  and  met  The^ens  on  his  landing 
IVom  Troezene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmns. 
When  the  time  or  hiu  servitude  had  expired, 
he  sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and 
killed  Laomedon,  its  king.  It  was  about 
this  time  tbst  the  gods  oent  for  him  in  order 
to  fight  against  the  Giants.  COioantbs.] 
Soon  after  liis  return  to  Argos  he  marched 
ai^ainst  Augeas,  a»  has  been  related  above. 
He  then  proceeded  ngaiuift  Pylos,  which  he 
UH>k,  and  killed  the  whole  family  of  Neleup, 
with  the  exception  of  Nesior.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Calydon,  where  he  obtained  DcTa- 
nTra,  the  daughter  of  Oenens,  for  his  wife, 
after  fighting  with  Achelons  for  her.  [Dria- 
MiRA  ;  AouRuius.]  After  Hercnies  had  been 
married  Ut  Deiaiiira  nearly  3  years,  he  acci- 
dentally killed  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of 
Ocneus  the  boy  Ennomus.  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  Hercules  went  into  exile,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  wife,  Deianira.  On  their 
road  they  came  to  the  river  Bvenus,  across 
which  the  centanr  Nessus  carried  travelers 
for  a  small  ?nm  of  money.  Hercules  himself 
forded  the  river,  but  gave  Deianira  to  Nes^ns 
to  carrv  across.  Nes^us  attempted  to  ont rage 
her:  Hercules  heard  her  screaming,  and  shut 
an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessns.  The  dy- 
ing centanr  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  h'is 
blood  with  her,  as  it  was  a  Fure  means  of  pre- 
serviug  the  love  of  her  huoband.  After  this 
be  took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis,  whence  he 
marched  against  Eurytns  of  Oechalia.  He 
took  Oechalia,  killed  Eurytns  and  his  sonis 
and  carried  off  his  daughter  lole  as  a  prison- 
er. On  his  return  home  he  Janded  at  Cenae- 
am,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  erected  an  altar 
to  Zeus,  and  sent  his  companion,  Licha.<>,  to 
Trachis,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a  white  gar- 
ment, which  he  intended  to  nse  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  should 
supplant  her  in  the  affections  of  herhnsband, 
steeped  the  white  garment  he  had  demanded 
in  the  blood  of  Nessns.  This  blood  had  been 
poisoned  bv  the  arrow  with  which  Hercules 
liad  shot  Nessns ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  garment  became  warm  on  the  body  of 
Hercules,  the  poison  penetrated  into  all  his 
limbs,  and  caused  him  the  most  excrnciating 
agony.  He  seized  Lichas  by  his  feet,  and 
threw  into  the  sea.     He  wrenched  off  the 

garment,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh,  and  with  it 
e  tore  away  whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In 
this  state  he  was  conveyed  to  Trachis.  Deia- 
nira, on  t>eding  what  she  had  unwittingly 
done,  hanged  herselt  Hercules  cummanded 
Hyllus,  his  eldest  son  by  Deianira,  to  marry 
lole  as  soon  as  he  shonld  arrive  at  the  a<je  of 
manhood.  He  then  ascended  Mount  Oeta. 
raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which  he  placed 
Iiimself,  and  ordered  it  to  be  eet  on  fire. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a  cloud  came 
down  from  neaven,  and,  amid  peals  of  thun- 
der, carried  him  to  Olympus,  where  he  was* 
honored  with  immortality,  became  reconciled 
to  Hera,  and  married  her  daughter  Hebe. 
Li 


He  was  in  course  of  time  worshiped  through- 
out all  Greece,  both  as  a  god  and  as  a  hero. 
His  worship,  however,  prevailed  more  ex- 
tensively among  the  Dorians  than  among 
any  other  of  the  Greek  races.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  him  consisted  principally  of  bulls, 
boars,  rams,  and  lambs.  The  works  of  art 
in  which  Hercules  is  i-epresented  are  extreme- 
ly numerous;  but  whether  he  appears  as  a 
child,  a  youth,  a  struggling  hero,  or  as  the 
immortal  inhabitant  c)f  Olympus,  bis  charac- 
ter is  always  one  of  heroic  strength  and  en- 
ergy. The  finest  representation  of  the  hero 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  so-called 
Farncse  Hercules.  The  hero  is  resting,  lean- 
ing on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  his  left  band:  the  whole  figure  is  a  moht 
exquisite  coniblnatiim  of  peculiar  softness 
with  the  greatest  strength.  The  worship  of 
Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Ittily  is  connected 
by  Roman  writers  with  the  hero's  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  They  stated 
that  Hercules,  on  his  return,  visited  Italy, 
where  be  abolished  sacrifices  among  the  Sa- 
bines,  established  the  worship  of  fire,  and 
slew  Cacns,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen  his 
oxen.  [Cxors.]  The  aborigines,  and  espe- 
cially Evander,  honored  Hercules  with  di- 
vine worship;  and  Hercules,  in  return, 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be 
worshiped,  and  intrusted  the  care  of  his  wor- 
ship to  two  distinguished  families,  the  Poiitii 
and  Pinaril.  [Pinabia  Gkns.!  At  Rome 
Hercules  was  connected  with  the  Muses, 
whence  he  is  called  Muaagetea,  and  was  rep- 
resented with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  Is  no 
trace  in  Greece.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
also  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  heroes  dis- 
tinguished by  their  bodily  strength  among 
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other  nations  of  the  ancient. world.  Thas  we 
find  mention  of  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  and 
Phoenician  Hercules. 

HERCITLES  (-is  and  f),  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  Barsine.  the  widow  of  the  Rbo- 
dian  Memnon,  mnrdered  by  Polysperchon, 
Ik  a  810. 

HERCtrUS  COLUMNAE.    [Avyla  ;  Cai^ 

FB.] 

HERCt^LIS  MONOECI  PORTUS.     [Ho- 
iroKoos.1 
.    HERCCLIS  PORTUS.    [Cosa.] 

HERCtJLIS  PROMONTORIUM  {C.3parti- 
vento).  the  mosi  southerly  point  of  lUily  in 
Bruttinm. 

HERCTNIA  SILVA  (-fle),  an  extenslre 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  covered 
with  forests,  described  by  Caesar  as  9  days' 
journey  in  breadth,  and  more  than  60  days* 
Journey  in  length,  extending  E.  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the lielvetii.  Nemetes,  and  Ranra- 
ci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Dacians.  Under  this  eenenil  name  Cae- 
sar appears  to  have  included  all  ihe  nioaut- 
ains  and  forests  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Ger- 
many. The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modem  Harz  and  Erx, 

HERD()NlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Apulia, 
destroyed  by  Hannibal. 

HERILLUS  (-1),  of  Carthag:e,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Zeuo  of  Cit- 
tium. 

HERMAEUM  (-f),  or,  In  Latin,  MER- 
CURU  PROMONTORIUM  {Cape  Bon), 
the  extreme  N.E.  point  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian territory,  opposite  to  Lilybaenm,  the 
space  between  the  two  beius  the  shortest 
distance  between  Sicily  and  Africa. 

HERMlQORlS  (-ae).  (1)  Of  Temnos, 
a  distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  belonging  to  the  Rhodian 
school  of  oratory.  —  (2)  A  Greek  rheto- 
rician, who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus. 

HERMiPHRODlTUS  (-i),  son  of  Her- 
mee  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  conse- 
quently great-grandson  of  Atlas,  whence 
he  is  called  A  uantiade«  or  A  tlarUius,  He 
had  inherited  the  beauty  of  both  his 
parents,  mid  thus  excited  the  love  of  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  near 
Halicamasuus.  She  tried  in  vain  to  win 
his  affections;  and  as  he  was  one  day 
bathing  in  the  fountain,  she  embraced 
liim.  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
might  be  united  with  him  forever.  The 
gods  granted  her  request,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  youth  and  the  nymph  became  united 
together,  but  retained  the  characteristics  of 
each  sex. 

HERMES  (-ae),  called  MERCtTRIUS  (-1)  by 
the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hermes  was  a  son 
of  Zeus  (Jnpiter)  and  Main,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  and  was  bom  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Cyl- 
lene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  is  called  Atlanti- 
adea  or  CyUmivM.  A  few  hours  after  his  birth 
he  displayed  his  natural  propensities :  escap- 
ing from  his  cradle,  he  want  to  Pieria,  and 


carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  which 
he  drove  to  Pyloa.  He  then  returned  to  Cyl- 
lene,  and  finding  a  tortoise  at  the  entrance 
of  his  native  cave,  he  placed  strings  across  its 
shell,  and  thus  invented  the  lyre,  on  which 
be  immediately  played.  Apollo,  by  his  pro- 
phetic power,  had  meantime  discovered  the 
thief,  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  char^  Hermes 
with  the  crime.  His  mother,  Maia,  showed 
to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle;  but  Apollo 
carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  who  compelled 
him  to  restore  the  oxen.  But  when  Apollo 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  lyre,  he  wns  so 
charmed  that  he  allowed  Hermes  to  keep  the 
animals,  and  became  his  friend.  Zens  made 
Hermes  his  herald,  and  he  was  employed  by 
the  gods,  and  more  especially  by  Zeus,  on  a 
variety  of  occasions  which  are  recorded  in 
ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to  Achil- 
les to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector ;  tied  Ixion  to 
the  wheel ;  conducted  Hera  (Juno),  Aphro- 
dite (Venuf),  and  Athena  (Minerva)  to  Purls ; 
rescued  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  after  his  birth 
from  the  flames ;  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale ; 
and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off  lo,  who 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guarded 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [AaGUS.]  He  was 
also  employed  by  the  gods  to  conduct  the 
•hades  of  the  dead  ttom  the  upper  into  the 


H«no«i  (Maieary)  baarliiff  th«  C%A\ 


lower  world.  Being  the  herald  of  the  goda, 
he  is  the  god  of  eloquence,  since  the  heralds 
are  the  public  speakers  in  the  assemblies  and 
on  other  occasions.  He  was  also  the  god  of 
pradence  and  cunning,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  and  even  of  fraud,  perjnry,  and  theft. 
Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdnosti  and  sa- 
gacity, he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a 
variety  of  iuveuTions,  such  as  the  lyre  and 
syrinx,  the  alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy, 
music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gymnastica*  the  cul* 
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tivatioD  of  the  oliye-tree,  measures,  weights, 
and  many  other  things.  From  being  the  her- 
ald of  the  gods,  he  was  regarded  as  the  god 
of  roads,  who  protected  trHvelers;  and  nn- 
merons  etatnefl  of  him,  called  Herroae,  were 
erected  on  roads,  and  at  doors  and  gates.  He 
was  also  the  god  of  commerce  and  of  good 
lack,  and  as  such  presided  over  the  same  of 
dice.  Hermes  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  sacrifices,  and  hence  was  the  pro- 
tector of  SAcriflcial  animals.  For  this  reason 
be  was  especially  worsliiped  by  shepherds, 
and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  ran  ana 
the  nymphs.  Hermes  was  lilcewise  the  pa- 
tron of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks. 
All  gymnasia  were  under  his  protection ;  and 
the  Greek  artists  derived  their  ideal  of  the 

fod  flrom  the  gymnasium,  and  represented 
1m  as  a  yonth  whose  limbs  were  beautifully 
and  hai-moniuosly  developed  by  gymnastic 


HemiM  (Mercary). 
(Plttw*  •  Branxi  d'£rco]uio,  rol.  4,  Ut.  11.) 

exercises.  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  woi^ 
•hip  of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  whence  his  worship  was  carried  to 
Athens,  and  ultimately  spread  thron^h  all 
Greece.  The  festivals  celeorated  in  his  honor 
were  called  Hermaea.  Among  the  things  sa- 
cred to  him  were  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise, 
the  nnmber  4,  and  several  kinds  offish ;  and 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  in- 
cense, honey,  cakes,  pi?^,  and  especially 
lambs  and  yunng  goats.  The  principal  atiri- 
bates  of  Hermes  are:  1.  A  traveling  nat  with 
a  broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was 
adorned  with  S  small  wings.  2.  The  staff 
which  he  bore  as  a  herald,  and  had  received 
fW>m  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff 
were  changed  into  8  serpents.  8.  The  san- 
dals which  can-ied  the  god  across  land  and 
sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind,  and  which 
were  provided  at  the  ankles  with  wings, 
whence  he  is  called  alipes.  The  Bomau  Mkii- 
ouBiirs  is  spoken  of  separately. 
HERMlNtUS  (-i)  MONS  {Sierra  delaEs- 


trella),  the  chief  mountain  in  Lositania,  8.  of 
the  Durins. 

HERMIONE  (-es).  a)  The  beautiful  daugh- 
ter  of  Meuelaus  and  Helena.  She  had  bmn 
promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  before  the 
Trojan  war,  but  Menelaus  after  his  retnru 
home  married  her  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhun). 
After  the  mnrder  of  the  latter  [Nkoptolkmcs], 
Hermione  married  Orestes,  and  bore  him  a 
son,  Tisameuus.— ^)  A  town  of  Argolis,  but 
originally  independent  of  Argos,  was  situated 
on  a  promontory  on  the  B.  coast,  and  on  a 
bay  or  the  sea,  which  derived  its  name  ft'om 
the  town  (Hermionicns  Sinus).  It  was  orig- 
inally inhabited  by  the  Dryopea. 

HERMlONEa    CQaaMANiA.] 

HBKMOCRItSS,  one  of  the  Syracusan 
generals,  when  the  Athenians  attacked  Syra- 
cuse, B.a  414.  He  was  banished  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  (410).  and  having  endeavored  to  effect 
his  restoration  by  force  of  arms,  was  slain, 
40T. 

HERMOGSNES,  a  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Tardus,  and  lived  in 
the  reien  of  M.  Anreiins,  a.d.  161-180.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  are  extant 

HERMOGfiNES,  M.  TiGELLlUS  (-i),  a  no- 
torious detractor  of  Horace,  who  calls  him, 
however,  optimtu  oarUor  et  tnoduJotor. 

HERMOLlUS  (-i),  a  Macedonian  yonth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king's  life,  h.c.  827, 
bnt  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Hermolaua 
and  his  accomplices  were  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Macedonians. 

HERMOpOUS  (-Is),  <.  «.  "the  city  of  Her- 
mes (Mercury)."  (1)  Pabva,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected 
thie  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Inke 
Mareotis.— (2)  Magna,  an  ancient  city  In  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
a  little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  Egypt 

HERMUNDtTRI  (-6mm),  one  of  the  most 

gowerfhl  nations  of  Germany,  belonged  to  the 
uevlc  race,  and  dwelt  between  the  Maine 
and  the  Danube. 

HERMUS  (-i),  a  considerable  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  rising  in  Monnt  Dindymene.  and  after 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  Sardis,  falllnsr 
into  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  between  Smyrna  and 
Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boundary  between 
Aeolia  and  Ionia. 

HERNlCI  (-5mm),  a  people  in  Latium,  be- 
longing to  the  Sabine  race,  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake 
Fucinusand  the  river  Treras,  and  were  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Marsi  and  Aeqni,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Volsci.  Their  chief  town  whs 
AifAONiA.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  long  offered  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  The  Romans  fomied  a 
league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  8d 
consulship  of  Sp.  Caiisius,  ii.a  486.  They  were 
finally  saodued  by  the  Romans,  806. 

HERO.      [LKAKnKR.] 

HERO  (-rts),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphns  and 
Evergetes  (u.c.  285-922).    He  is  celeorated  on 
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accoaut  of  his  mechanical  inyentione.    Sev- 
eral of  bis  works  are  extant. 

HSrOdES  (-is),  commonly  called  Hno». 
(1)  Suruamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  son  of  Anilpater.  He  received  the 
kingdom  of  Jadaea  from  Antony  and  Octa- 
Yian  in  b.o.  40.    He  possessed  a  jealons  tem- 

Ser  and  augovemable  passions.  He  put  to 
eath  his  beautifnl  wife,  Mariamue,  whom  he 
suspected  without  canse  of  adultery,  and  with 
whom  he  was  violently  in  love;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two  sons 
by  Mariamue,  Alexander  and  A/ieiobuius. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
was  vigorous.  In  the  last  year  oihis  reign 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom  ;  and  it  roust  have 
been  on  his  death-bed  that  he  ordered  the 
massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem^  He 
died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  nud  the  TOih 
of  his  a^e,  b.o,  4.*— (2)  Urrodeb  Antipas,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mnlthace,  a  Samaiitan, 
obtained  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Peraea 
on  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom  of 
Jadaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother,  Arche- 
lau.4.  He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother,  Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Jewi-h  low,  divorced  her  first 
husband.  He  was  deprived  of  his  dominions 
by  Caligula,  and  sent  mto  exile  at  Lyons,  a.d. 
89.  It  was  this  Herod  Antipas  who  impris- 
oned and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
bad  reproached  him  with  his  nnlawful  con- 
nection with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him 
also  that  Christ  was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate 
at  Jerusalem,  as  belonging  to  his  jurisdiction, 
on  acconntof  his  supposed Galilaean  origin.— 
(3)  Hkrodks  Agrippa.  [Aorippa.]— (4)  Hk- 
BODRB  Attiocs,  the  rhetorician.    [Attiocs.] 

HEhOdUNUS  (-1),  the  author  of  an  extant 
history,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  8  books,  fl*om  the  death  of  M.  Au- 
ral ins  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Gordianus  IH.  (a.d.  180-238). 

HERODOTUS  (-i),  a  Greek  historian,  and 
the  father  of  history,  was  born  at  Haiicarnas- 
8US,  a  Doric  colony  in  Ca- 
ria,  B.a  4S4.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  at  Hali- 
camassus.  He  was  the  son 
of  Lyxes  and  Dryo  ;  and 
the  epic  |)oet  Panyasis  was 
one  of  his  relatione.  He- 
rodotus left  his  native  city 
at  an  early  aee,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  oppressive 
government  <»f  Lygdamia, 
the  tyrant  of  Halicnrnassns, 
who  put  to  death  Panyasis. 
He  probably  settled  at  Sa- 
mos  for  some  time,  and 
there  became  acquainted 
with  the  Ionic  dialect;  but 
he  spent  many  years  in  his 
extensive  travels  in  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa.  At  a  later  time  he  returned 
to  Halicarnassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  expelling  Lygdamis  ft-om  his  native  city. 


Harodoiua. 


*  Tha  d«Atb  of  HOTod  took  plac*  In  the  nms  year  with 
the  Actaa]  birth  of  Chriit,  m  la  mentioned  above,  but  It  U 
well  known  that  thti  la  to  t>e  placed  4  yean  befor*  the  date 
la  general  nae  aa  the  Chrlatian  era. 


SubsequentljThe  again  left  HalicaraassaB,  and 
settled  at  Thnrii,  an  Athenian  cohmy  in  Ita- 
ly, where  he  died.  Whether  he  accompanied 
the  first  colonists  to  Thurii  in  443,  or  followed 
them  a  few  years  afterwards,  can  not  be  de- 
termined with  certainty.  It  is  also  disputed 
where  Herodotus  wrote  his  history.  Luciau 
relates  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  to  the 
assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  such  universal  applause  that  the 
9  books  of  ^he  work  were  in  consequence 
honored  with  tne  names  of  the  9  Muses.  The 
same  writer  adds  that  the  young  Thucydides 
was  present  at  this  recitation,  and  was  moved 
to  tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which 
retits  upon  the  authority  of  Lncian  alone, 
must  be  rejected  for  many  reasons.  Nor  U 
there  sufBcient  evidence  in  favor  of  the  tra- 
dition that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens  in  446  or  445,  and  i*e- 
ceived  from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  10  tal- 
ents. It  is  more  probable  that  he  wrote  his 
work  at  Thurii,  when  he  was  advanced  in 

f rears;  though  he  appears  to  have  been  col- 
ecting  materials  for  it  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view 
that  he  undertook  his  extensive  travels 
through  Greece  and  foreign  countries;  and 
his  work  contains  on  almost  every  page  iho 
results  of  his  personal  observation  and  in- 
quiries. There  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  in  Greece  Pro|)er  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  not 
perfectly  familiar.  In  the  N.  of  Bnrope  he 
visited  Thrace  and  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  At>ia  he  traveled  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  visited  the  cities  of 
Babylon^batana,  and  Susa.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Egypt,  and  traveled  as  far  S.  as  Ele- 
phantine. The  object  of  his  work  is  to  give 
nil  account  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity 
between  Europe  and  A«*ia  to  the  mythical 
times.  He  passes  rapidly  over  the  mythical 
ages  to  come  to  Croej$us,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
was  known  to  have  committed  acts  of  hoatil- 
it^  against  the  Greeks.    This  induces  him  to 

give  a  full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the  king- 
om  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate 
the  rise  of  the  Perpian  monarchy  and  the 
subiugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative  are  a^xain  discussed  more  or 
less  minutely.  The  hintory  of  Cambyses  and 
his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce  him  to  en- 
ter into  the  details  of  Egyptian  history.  Tha 
expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians 
causes  him  to  speak  of  Scy thia  and  the  N.  of 
Europe.  In  the  mean  time  the  revolt  of  the  lo- 
nians  breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the 
contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end. 
An  account  of  this  insurrection  is  followed 
by  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Persians;  and  the  history  of  the  Persian 
war  now  runs  In  a  regular  channel  until  the 
taking  of  Sextos  by  the  Greeks,  B.a  478,  with 
which  event  his  work  concludes.  In  order 
to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  mwH  distin- 
guish between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observationa  and  iboee  in  which 
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he  merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests 
and  othert».  In  rhe  latter  case  he  was  un- 
doabtedly  often  deceived ;  bat  whenever  be 
speakis  from  hi^  own  observailoiiSt  he  is  a  real 
model  of  truthfulness  and  accnracy ;  and  the 
more  the  countries  which  he  desciibes  have 
been  explored  by  modern  travelers,  the  more 
firmly  has  his  aaihority  been  established.  The 
dialect  in  whicn  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  inter- 
mixed with  epic  or  poetical  expressions,  and 
sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric  forms. 
The  excellences  of  his  style  consist  in  its  an- 
tique and  epic  coloring,  its  transparent  cleai^ 
ness,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the  narrative. 

HDROPOLIS  (-is)  or  HERO  (-us),  a  cit^  In 
Lower  Egypt,  standing  on  the  border  of  the 
desert  £.  of  the  Delta,  npon  the  canal  con- 
necting the  Nile  with  the  W.  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  called  ftom  it  Sinus  Heroopo- 

liliCQS. 

HSROSTRATUS  (-i),  an  Ephesian,  who  set 
lire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Rphesns  on 
the  same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born,  ma  356,  in  order  to  immortalize  bim- 
aelf. 

HERSS  (-es),  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  sis- 
ter of  Agraulos,  beloved  by  Hermes.  Re- 
specting her  story,  bee  Aguaulos. 

HERSlLlA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  Romulus,  wor- 
shiped aficr  her  death  under  the  name  oiHora 
or  HuriH. 

HfiRtJLI  or  fiRtTLI  (-5rnm>,  a  powerfhl 
German  race,  who  are  said  to  have  come  orig- 
inally from  Scandinavia,  attacked  the  Roman 
empire  on  its  decline.  Under  the  command 
of  Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  He- 
rulian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  empire, 
A.V.  476w 

HSSIODUS  (-1),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  frequently  mentioned  along  with  Ho- 
mer. As  Homer  represents  the  Ionic  school 
of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Heslod  represents 
the  Boeotian  school  of  poetry.  The  only 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  8  schools 
consists  in  their  versiflcntion  and  dialect.  In 
other  respects  they  entirely  differ.  The  Ho- 
meric sciiool  takes  for  its  subject  the  restless 
activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the  Heslodic 
turns  its  attentitm  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  or- 
dinary life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
gods  and  heroes.  Heslod  lived  about  a  cent- 
ury later  than  Homer,  and  is  ))1aced  about 
ika  T3Sw  We  learn  from  his  own  poem  on 
Works  and  Days  that  he  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  father 
had  emigrated  from  the  Aeolian  Uyme  in  Asia 
Minor.  After  the  death  of  his  father  lie  was 
Involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses 
about  his  small  patrimony,  which  was  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  his  brother.  He  then  emigrated 
to  Orchomenos,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  about  the  life  of  Hesiod.  Many  of 
the  stories  related  about  him  refer  to  his 
school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the  poet  perstm- 
aily.  In  this  light  we  may  regard  the  tradi- 
tion that  Hesiod  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
either  at  Chalcis  or  Aulis.  The  two  principal 
works  of  Heslod*  which  have  come  down  to 


us,  are  his  Works andDays,  containing  ethical, 
political,  and  economical  precepts,  and  a  The- 
ogony^  gtvini;  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods. 

HESlONfi  (-ec),  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
king  of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a 
rock,  in  order  to  be  devout  ed  by  a  sea-mon- 
ster, that  he  might  thus  appease  the  anger 
of  Apollo  and  Pot^eldon.  Hercules  promibed 
to  save  her  if  Latmiedon  would  give  him  the 
horses  which  he  had  received  from  Zeus  as  a 
compensation  for  Ganymedes.  Hercules  killed 
the  monster,  but  Laomedon  refused  to  keep 
his  promise.  Thereupon  Hercules  took  Troy, 
killed  Laomedon,  and  gave  Hesione  to  his 
friend  and  companion  Telanion,  to  whom  she 
bore  Teucer.  Her  brother  Priam  sent  An  te- 
nor to  claim  her  back,  and  the  refhsal  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

HESPfiRiA  (-ae),  the  Western  land  (from 
isonepov,  vssper),  tbe  name  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  W.  of  Greece. 
In  imitation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave 
the  name  of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they 
sometimes  called  Ultima  Uejfj>eriat  to  distin- 
gni!«h  it  from  Italy,  which  they  occasionally 
called  Hesperia  Magna. 

HESPfiRlDES  (-nm),  the  celebrated  guard- 
ians  of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth) 
gave  to  Hera  at  her  marriage  wilti  Zeus.  Ac- 
cording to  some  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Atlas  and  Hesperis  (whence  their  names— 
Ailantides  or  Hesperides) ;  but  their  parent- 
age is  differently  related  by  others.  Some 
traditions  mentioned  3  Hesperidcs  viz.^  Aegle, 
Arethnsa,  and  Hesperia;  others  4,  AegU, 
CnjtheiOj  HfJttiOf  and  Aretktisa;  and  others, 
again,  7.  In  tlie  earliest  legends  they  are  de- 
scribed as  living  on  the  river  Ocean  us,  in  the 
extreme  W. ;  but  they  were  afterwards  placed 
near  Mount  Atlas,  and  In  other  parts  of  Libva. 
They  were  assisted  in  watchiitg  the  golden 
apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  It  was  one  of 
the  laboi-s  of  Hercules  to  obtain  possession 
of  these  apples.    [See  p.  192.] 

HESPfiRlDUM  INStLAB.    tHxspBBini.] 

HESPfiRIS.     [Bkeknioe.] 

HESPfiRlUM  (-1:  C.  Verde  or  C.  Roxo),  a 
headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  was  one 
of  the  farthest  points  along  that  coast  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extend- 
ed. At  a  dav's  Journey  from  it  was  a  group 
of  isltinds  called  Hkspkbidcm  Inbhlak,  wrong- 
ly identified  by  some  with  the  Forlunaiae 
Insulae;  they  are  either  the  Cape  de  Verds 
islands,  or,  more  probably,  the  BissagoSf  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Oranae, 

HESPfiRUS  (-1),  the  evening  star,  son  of 
Astraens  and  Eos  (Aurora),  of  Cephalns  and 
Bos,  or  of  Atlas.  He  was  also  reuarded  as 
the  same  as  the  morning  star.    [Luoinea.] 

HESTIA  (-ae),  called  VESTA  (-ae)  by  the 
Romano,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or,  nither. 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and,  according  to  common  tradition,  was  the 
,  first-born  of*Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first 
!  of  the  children  swallowed  by  Cronoe.    She 
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was  a  maiden  divinity; 
and  when  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptnne)  sned 
fur  her  hand,  she  swore 
by  the  head  of  Zeus  to 
remaiu  a  virgin  forever. 
As  the  hearth  was  looked 
upon  as  the  centre  of 
domestic  life,  bo  Hestla 
was  the  godness  of  do- 
mestic life,  and,  as  such, 
was  believed  to  dwell  in 
the  inner  part  of  every 
house.  Being  the  god- 
dess of  the  sacred  Are 
of  the  altar.  Hestia  had 
a  share  in  the  aacrifloes 
offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence  the  first  part  of 
evei7  sacrifice  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  Solemn 
oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth ; 
and  the  hearth  itself 
was  the  sacred  asv- 
„  lum  where  siippli- 

"•"ii^drnKutio"'"  *°^  Implored  the 
^'  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  house.  A  town  or  city  is 
onlv  an  extended  family,  and  therefore 
had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  pub- 
lic hearth  usanllv  ezioted  in  the  prytane- 
nm  of  a  town,  where  the  goddess  had  her 
especial  sanctuary.  There,  as  at  a  private 
hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants. 
When  a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  emi- 
grants took  the  fire  which  was  to  bum 
on  the  hearth  of  their  new  home  ttom 
that  of  the  mother  towo.  The  worship  of 
the  Roman  Vesta  is  spoken  of  under  Vxsta. 

HE8TIAE0TI8  (-is).  (1)  The  N.W.  part 
of  Thessttly.  [Thessaua.]— (2)  Or  Hibtlaea, 
a  district  in  Eaboea.    LBitboka.] 

HETRICCLUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Bmttii. 

HI  BERN  t  A  (-ne),  alao  called  lERNE, 
IVEkNA,  or  JUVERNA  (-ae).  the  island  of 
Ireland^  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  inhabitants  of  its  8.  coast,  called  Jn- 
vemi ;  but  its  original  name  was  probably 
Bergion  or  VergUnu  It  is  mentioned  by  Cae- 
sar ;  but  the  R{)man8  never  made  any  attempt 
to  conquer  the  island,  though  they  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  it  flrom  the  commercial 
interconnte  which  was  carried  on  between  it 
and  Britain. 

HiEMPSiL  (-41is>.  (1)  Son  of  MIcipsa, 
king  of  Numidia,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa, 
mnrdered  by  Jngnrtha,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Micipsa,  B.a  118.— (2)  Kinz  of  Numidia. 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Masinissn,  ana 
father  of  Juba,  appears  to  have  received  the 
sovereignty  of  part  of  Numidia  after  the  Ju- 

fnrthine  war.  He  was  expelled  from  his 
ingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the 
leader  of  the  Marian  partv  in  Africa,  but  was 
restored  by  Pompcy  in  81.  Hiempfial  wrote 
Bome  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which  are 
cited  by  Sallnst 

HlfiRiPOLIS  (-is),  (i;  A  city  of  Great 
I*brygia,  near  the  Maeanaer,  was  an  early 
seat  of  Christianity,  and  is  mentioned  in  St. 


Paul's  BpMU  to  the  Col<mian»,—{2)  Formerly 
Bambyos,  a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of 
the  chief  seata  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

HISRON  (-6nis).  (1)  Tyrant  of  Syracuse 
(b.0.  478-467),  and  brother  of  Qelon,  whom  he 
surceeded  in  the  sovereignty.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  near  Cn- 
mae,  b.o.  474.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature ; 
and  the  poets  Ae^hylns,  Pindar,  and  Simon- 
ides  took  up  their  residence  at  his  court.— (2) 
King  of  Syracuse  (H.a  270-216),  a  noble  Syra- 
cnean,  descended  from  the  great  Gelon,  was 
vo'jntarily  elected  king  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, after  his  defeat  of  the  Mamertines,  in 
B.0. 270.  Ho  sided  with  the  Carthagiiiiuns  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war  (B.a 
264),  but  in  the  following  year  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans :  and  fh}m  this  time 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  little  lesa  than  half 
a  century,  he  continued  the  steadfast  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  died  in  216,  at 
the  age  of  92.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Hleronymus. 


Cola  of  HiaroD. 


HtfiRONTMUS  (-i).  a)  Of  Cardia,  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (n-a  823) 
served  under  his  countryman  Enmenes.  He 
afterwards  fought  under  Antigonus,  his  son 
Demetrius,  and  grandson  Antigonus  Qonatas. 
He  survived  Pyrrhus.  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  104.  Hleronymus  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  events  from  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der to  that  of  Pyrrhns,  which  is  lost.  —  (2) 
King  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grandfather. 
HIeron  IL,  b.o.  216.  at  15  yearB  of  age,  and 
was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  of  onlv 
13  months.— (3)  Of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  a  disciple  of  AnVtotle. 

HlfiROSOLTMA.      CJBEUBA1.EM.J 

HILLEVIONES.    [Gxbmakia.] 

HiMfiRA  (-ae).  (1)  (.Fiums  Sal»o\  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  the  8.  of  Sicily,  at  one 
time  the  boundary  between  the  terrttoriea  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracnsans,  receives 
near  Enna  the  water  of  a  salt  spring,  and 
hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as  it«  month.— 
(2)  A  smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
and  Thermae.— (3)  A  celebrated  Greek  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2],  was  founded  by  the 
Chnlcidians  of  Znncle,  ao.  648.  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabit- 
ants spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chal- 
cidian).  and  partly  Doric.  In  a  a  409  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  leveled  to 
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the  groand.  It  was  never  rebuilt ;  bat  oo  the 
oppi>t*ite  bank  of  the  river  Hlmera  the  Gar- 
thH)i:iuians  fonnded  a  new  town,  which,  from 
a  warm  medicinal  spriuK  in  ita  neighborhood, 
waa  called  Turku ak.  The  poet  Bieiiicbonia 
was  born  at  the  ancient  Uimera,  and  the  ty- 
rant Agatbocle:*  at  Thermae. 

HIPPARCHUS  (-i).  (1)  Hon  of  Plei8trata& 
CPiBiBTRATiDAK.}— (2)  A  Celebrated  Greek  aa- 
tronomer,  a  native  of  Nicaea  in  Bltbvuia, 
who  flourished  B.a  160-149,  and  resided  both 
at  Rhodea  and  Alexandria.  The  catalo^ne 
which  Hipparchaa  conatracted  of  the  stars  is 
preserve  J  by  Ptolemy. 

HIPPI&8  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Plsistratos. 
CPiaiBTXATiPAK.]— (2)  A  celebrated  Sophist, 
waa  a  native  of  SUs,  and  the  contemporary 
of  Socrates. 

HIPPO  (-onis).  (1)  H.  Raoive,  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Nnmidia,  once  a  royal  residence,  and 
afterwards  celebrated  as  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Aagnstiue.— <2)  H.  Diarruytds  or  Zabitub,  a 
city  CD  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory  W.  of  Utica.— (3)  A  town  of  the  Cnrpe- 
tanl  In  Hispauia  Tarraconenaia,  S.  of  Tole- 
tnm. 

HIPPOcO{$N  (-ontis),  aon  of  Oebalus  and 
Batea.  After  his  father's  death  he  expelled 
bis  brother  Tyndareus.  in  order  to  secure  the 
kingdom  to  himself;  but  Hercules  led  Tyn- 
dareus back,  and  slew  Hippocoon  aod  nia 

SODS. 

HIPPOCRlTBS  (If),  the  most  celebrated 
physician  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the  inland 
of  Coe,  about  B.a  4ao.    He  wrote,  taught,  and 

Sracticed  hta  profession  at  home ;  traveled  in 
IflTerent  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece ; 
and  died  at  Larisfla  in  The»saly,  about  857,  at 
the  age  of  104.  He  had  two  sons,  Thesaalus 
and  Dracon.  and  a  son-in-law,  Polybua,  all 
of  whom  followed  the  aame  profession.  The 
writings  which  have  come  a(>wn  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Hippocrates  were  composed  bv 
several  different  persons,  and  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent merit. 

HIPPOCRENS  (-en\  the  "  Fountain  of  the 
Horse/'  was  a  founiain  in  Mount  Helicon  in 
Boeotla,  oacred  to  the  Mnces,  said  to  have  been 
produced  bv  the  horse  Pegasus  striking  the 
ground  with  his  feet. 

HIPPODXMIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oe- 
nomiius,  king  of  Piftn  in  Elis.  [Oknoxaus 
and  Pbu»f8.]— (2)  Wife  of  Plrithonn,  at  whose 
nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  battle  be- 
tween the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.    [Pibituo- 

US.] 

HIPPOLtTE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Arcs 
and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and 
sit<ter  of  Antiope  and  Melanippe.  She  wore 
a  ^rdle  given  to  her  by  her  father ;  and  when 
Hercules  came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  he  slew 
her.  According  to  another  tradition,  Hipnol- 
yte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched  into 
Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Thei^eus  for  hav- 
ing carried  off  Antfoue ;  but  being  conquered 
by  Thesens,  she  flea  to  Megura,  where  she 
died  of  gried  In  some  accounts  Hippolyte, 
and  not  Antiope,  in  said  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Thc»eu«.--<2)  Or  Astydamia,  wife  of 
Acastna,  fell  in  love  with  Pelena.    [Aoabtus.] 


HIPPOLtTUS  (-i),  son  of  Theseus  by  Hip- 
polyte, aneen  of  the  Amaxons,  or  by  her  sis- 
ter Antiope.  Therous  afterwards  married 
Phaedra,  who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytns; 
but  as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  her  step- 
son, she  accused  him  to  his  father  of  having 
attempted  her  dishonor.  Theseus  thereupon 
cursed  his  son,  and  devoted  him  to  destrnc- 
tion;  and,  accordingly,  as  HIppolytus  was 
riding  in  his  chariot  along  the  sen-coast,  Po- 
seidon sent  forth  a  ball  firom  the  water,  at 
which  the  horses  took  fright,  overturned  the 
chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytua  along  the 
fi^ronnd  till  he  wat^  dead.  Theseus  afterwards 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phae- 
dra, in  despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Ar- 
temis (Diana)  induced  Aesculapius  to  restore 
Hippolytns  to  life  again ;  and,  according  to 
Italian  traditions,  Diana,  having  changed  hia 
name  to  Virbiua,  placed  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nymph  E;:eria,  in  the  grove  of 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  he  was  honored  with 
divine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more 
ancient  tradiilon,  aays  that  Diana  could  not 
restore  Hippolytns  to  life. 

HIPPOmENES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Megareus, 
and  great-grandson  of  Poseidon  (Neptnne), 
conqnered  AtalauU  in  a  foot-race.  [Ata- 
LAKTA,  No.  S.]— (2)  A  descendant  of  Codrus, 
the  4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  In- 
censed at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he 
inflicted  on  his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  de- 
posed him. 

HIPPONAX  (-actis),  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek 
Iambic  poet,  flourished  u.a  546-590.  He  waa 
celebrated  for  the  bitterness  of  his  satires. 

HIPPONlCUS.  [Caluas  and  Hipponioub.] 

HIPPOnIUM.    [Vibo.] 

HIPPONOUS.    [BsLLKROraoN.] 

HIPPOtADES  (-ae).  eon  of  Hippotefl,  that 
is.  Aeolus.  Hence  the  Aeoliae  Insnlae  are  call- 
ed Hippotadae  retjnum. 

HIPPOTHOUS  (-1),  son  of  Cercyon,  and  fk- 
ther  of  Aepytus,  king  of  Arcadia. 

HIRPINI  (-drum),  a  Samnite  people,  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  of  Samnium,  between  Apulia, 
Lucania,  and  Campania.  Their  chief  town 
was  Arculanum. 

HIKTIUS  (-i),  A.,  a  (Viend  of  Caesar  the  dic- 
tatr>r,  and  cousnl  with  Pausa.  a.o.  48.  Hirtins 
and  his  colleague  full  at  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
fighting  against  Antony.  [Auoustub.]  Hir- 
tins divider  with  Oupius  the  claim  to  the  aiu 
thorship  of  the  8th  nook  of  the  Gallic  war,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  histories  of  the  Alex- 
andrian, AfHcan,  and  Spanish  wara.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  wrote  the  first  three,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  write  the  Spanish  war. 

HlSPiLIS  (-is),  more  rarely  HISPlL  (-ilia: 
SevUle)t  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Uispania 
Bneticn,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis,  and  in  reality 
a  sea-port,  for,  although  fioo  stadia  from  the 
sea,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels up  to  the  town.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  an  importantplace ;  under  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  tne  chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain; 
and  under  the  Arabs  the  capital  of  a  separate 
kingdom. 
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HISPl-NlA.  (-ae :  Spain\  a  peoinsola  Id  the 
S.W.  of  Europe,  connected  witb  the  land  onlj 
on  the  N.E.,  where  the  Pyreneea  form  its 
boundary,  and  aurronnded  on  all  other  eiides 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Cantabrian 
aea.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  country  till  the  time 
of  the  Roman  inrasion  in  the  8d  Punic  war. 
It  was  first  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  (about 
B.a  000}  under  the  name  of  Iberia;  but 
this  name  originally  indicated  only  the  E. 
coast ;  the  W.  coattt  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  Tartesnis  {TapTrtaeit).  It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia^  a  name  usually 
derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  and  by  the 
Romans  Hiapania,  Spain  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its^nlneral  treasures.  Gold  was 
found  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  there  were  many  silver  mines, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near  Car- 
thago Nova,  Ilipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castnlo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other 
metals,  were  aleo  found  In  more  or  lesfi  abun- 
dance. The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  the  Iberi,  who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  S.  of 
Gaul  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled 
with  the  Iberi,  whence  arose  the  mixed  race 
of  the  Celtiberi,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high 
table  land  in  the  cen  tre  of  the  country.  [C  kl- 
Tinsai.]  But  besides  this  mixed  race  of  the 
Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several  tribes,  both 
of  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never  united 
with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
trom  whom  the  modern  Basques  are  descend- 
ed, dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the 
coasts,  and  their  most  distinguished  tribes 
were  the  Astubks,  Ca^ntabri,  Vaooaxi,  etc. 
The  unmixed  Celts  dwelt  chieflv  on  the  river 
Anas,  and  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  country, 
or  Gallnecia.  Besides  these  inhabitants,  there 
were  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant were  Gadrs  and  CASTUA.eo  Nova  ;  there 
were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such  as  Empo- 
BiAK  and  Saountitm  :  and  lastly  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
man  V  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whoee 
dvllfzatlon  and  language  cntidually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  under  the  empire 
some  of  the  moat  distinguished  Latin  writers 
were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as  the  two  Sen- 
ecas,  Lucan,  Martial,  Qnintilian,  Silins  Itali- 
cue,  Fomponlus  Mela,  Pi-udentins,  and  others. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a 
proud,  brave,  and  warlike  race;  lovers  of 
their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreii^n 
master.  The  history  of  Spain  bec^ins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  oy  the  Carthagin- 
ians, B.a  288.  Under  the  command  of  Ha- 
milcar  (238-229),  and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and 
successor,  Hasdrubal  (228-221),  the  Carthagin- 
ians  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.B. 
of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Iberus ;  and 
Hasdrubal  founded  the  important  city  of  Car- 
thago Nova.  These  successes  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians excited  the  Jealousy  of  the  Romans ; 
and  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  na- 
tions about  228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
bound  themselTee  not  to  cross  the  Iberok 


The  town  of  Sagnntum,  although  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  was  under  the  urotectiou  of 
the  Romans ;  and  the  capture  of  this  town  by 
Hannibal,  in  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  2d  Punic  war.  In  the  course  of  this  war 
the  Romans  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
the  peninsula,  and  became  masters  of  their 
possessions  in  the  S.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country  re- 
tained their  independence ;  and  those  in  the 
N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  country  had  been  hitherto 
quite  unknown  both  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  There  now  arose  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the  various 
tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2  centuries 
before  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing  en- 
tirely the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Cel- 
tiberians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  Cato 
(196),  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  2 
tribunes  (179).  The  Lusitanians,  who  long 
resisted  the  Romans  under  their  brave  leader 
Viriathus,  were  obliged  to  submit,  about  the 
year  187,  to  D.  Brutus,  who  peiietrat«d  as  far 
as  Gallaecia;  but  it  was  not  till  Numantla 
was  taken  by  Scipio  AfHcanus  the  younger, 
in  138,  that  the  Romans  obtained  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lueit»- 
nians  to  the  S.  of  the  Ta^us.  Julius  Caesar, 
after  his  praetorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians 
N.  of  the  TagUB  («0).  The  Cantabrl,  Astures, 
and  other  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  N., 
were  finally  subjugated  by  Augustus  and  his 
generals.  The  Romans  had,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into 
2  provinces,  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  Iberus,  and  called  Higpania  Citerior  and 
Binpania  Ulttrior,  the  former  being  to  the  E. 
and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  river.  In  con- 
sequence of  there  being  2  provinces,  we  tn- 
qnently  find  the  country  called  Htytanias. 
The  provinces  were  governed  by  2  proconsuls 
or  2  propraetors,  the  latter  of  whom  also  fre- 
quently Dore  the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augus- 
tus made  a  new  division  of  the  country,  and 
formed  S  provinces— Tbrraconenaii,  BaeHca, 
and  Lusitania.  The  province  TVirracon^ims, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Tarraco,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  was  bv  flir  the  largest 
of  the  3,  and  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
N.,  W.,  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The 
province  Baetioa^  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  Baetis,  was  separated  from  Lusitania 
on  the  N.  and  W.  bv  the  river  Anas,  and  from 
Tarrnconensis  on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemus 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  province  LuaU 
tania  corresponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to 
the  modem  Portugal.  In  Baetica,  Cordnba 
or  Hispalis  was  the  seat  of  government ;  in 
Tarraconensis,  Tarraco ,  and  in  Lusitania,  Au- 
gusta Emerita.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals, 

HIsflAEA.    [HisTiABOTXS.1 

HISTlAEUS  (-i),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  lonians  to  guard  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube  when  Da^ 
riuB  invaded  Scvthia  (ro.  613).  He  opposed 
the  proposal  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  and  leave  the  Persians  to 
their  fate,  and  was  In  consequence  rewarded 
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by  Darlns  with  a  district  in  Thrace,  where  he 
built  a  towu  called  M yrcintu,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  establiahing  ao  iudependent  king- 
dum.  This  excited  the  Buspicions  of  Darias, 
who  invited  Hixtiaeas  to  Susa,  where  he 
treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited  him  fk-om 
returning.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aris- 
tagoras  to  persuade  the  lonians  to  revolt, 
hoping  that  a  revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead 
to  his  release.  His  design  succeeded.  Da- 
rius allowed  Histiaens  to  depart  (496)  on  his 
engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  Here  Histiaens 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  carried  on  war 
against  the  Persians.  He  was  at  length  tok- 
en prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Artapher- 
nes,  satrap  of  Ionia. 

HOMSRUS  (-i),  the  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  literature.  Every 
Greek  who  had  received 
a  liberal  education  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  them  from  his  child- 
hood, and  had  learned 
them  bv  heart  at  school ; 
but  nobody  could  state 
any  thing  certain  about 
their  author.  His  date 
and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dis- 
pute. Seven  cities  claim- 
ed Homer  as  their  conn- 
tryman  (Smyrna,  Rho- 
dns,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Chios,  Argos,  Atbenae) ; 
but  the  diima  of  Smyrna 


and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible.  The  best 
modem  writers  place  bis  date  about  b.o.  860. 
With  the  exception  of  the  simple  fact  of  his 
being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  all  other  uarticniars 
respecting  his  life  are  purely  fabulous.  The 
common  tradition  related  that  he  was  the  aon 
of  Maeon  (hence  called  Masonideii  vaten),  and 
that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and  poor.— 
Homer  was  universallv  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  anthor  of  the  2  great  poems  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odvseey.  Such  continued 
to  be  the  prevalent  belief  in  modem  times, 
till  the  year  1790,  when  the  German  profess- 
or P.  A.  Wolf  wrote  his  famous  Prolegome- 
na, in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete 
poems,  bnt  small,  separate,  independent  epic 
songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of  the  he- 
roes, and  that  these  lays  were  for  ttiefirgt 
time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  by  Pisistratue,  the  tyrant  of 
Athens.  This  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  long 
and  animated  controversy  respecting  the  or- 
igin of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  is  not  yet 
fettled,  and  which  probably  never  will  be. 
The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lavs  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.  These  unconnected  songs  were, 
for  the  first  time,  united  by  a  great  Renins 
called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one  indtvidual 
who  conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea  of 
that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowl- 
edge and  admire  in  the  Hind  and  Odyssey. 
But  as  writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least 
little  practiced,  in  the  age  in  which  Homer 
lived,  it  naturally  followed  that  in  each  long 
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works  many  interpolations  were  introduced, 
and  that  iney  gradaalW  became  more  ana 
more  dii*membered,  and  thas  retnrned  into 
their  orieiual  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the  rhapso- 
di8t8,  who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sang  lays 
at  the  banqnets  of  the  creat  and  at  pnblic  fes- 
tivals. Solon  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  aniiquity 
ascribed  to  Pisistratus  the  merit  of  having 
collected  the  dii^ointcd  poems  of  Homer,  and 
of  having  first  committed  them  to  writing. 
The  ancients  attributed  many  other jpoeras  to 
Homer  besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey : 
but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  ti)  this  honor 
can  stimd  investigation.  The  hymns  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  Homer  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodists.  liatmehomtf- 
omachiOf  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  an 
extant  poem,  and  the  Marpit^  a  poem  which 
ia  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a  man  who  wns 
said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew  all 
badly,  were  both  frequently  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of'later 


cation  of  honor  at  Rome,  to  whom  temples 
were  built  both  by^arcellus  and  by  Marins, 
close  to  the  temples  of  Uonos.  Marcel  Ins 
also  built  one  to  virtus :  and  the  two  deities 
are  frequently  mentioned  together. 

HONORIUS  FLiVIUS  (-i),  Roman  em- 
peror of  the  West,  a.i>.  89&-423,  was  the  2d 
8on  of  Theodosins  the  Great.  In  his  reign 
Alaric  took  and  plundered  Rome. 

UC^RAB  (-ftmm).  daughters  of  Zens  (Jnt)i. 
ter)  and  Themis,  the  goddesses  of  the  order 
of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  who  guarded 
the  doors  of  Olympus,  and  promoted  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  by  the  various  kinds  of 
weather  which  they  gave  to  mortals.  At 
Athens  8  Horae,  Thallo  (the  Hora  of  spring) 
and  Carpo  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were  wor- 
shiped rroin  very  early  times ;  but  they  are 
usually  represented  as  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber. Hesiod  gives  them  the  names  of  Eu- 
nomia  (good  order),  Diee  (Justice),  and  Iren4 
(l>eace).  In  works  of  art  the  Horae  are  rep- 
recented  as  blooming  maidens  or  youttiSy 
carrying  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 


HorM  (SeMoiu).    (From  a  BaM-r*U«f  at  Rom«.) 


origin.— The  Odyssey  was  evidently  com- 
posed after  the  Iliad ;  and  many  writers  main- 
tain that  they  are  the  works  of  2  different 
authors.  But  it  has  been  observed,  in  reply, 
that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  in  the  8 
poems  than  we  often  find  in  the  nroductitms 
of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
old  age ;  and  the  chier  cause  of  difference  in 
the  8  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  paid 
great  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems;  and  the  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  by  Aristarchus  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  text  to  the  present  day. 

HOMOLE  (-es).  (1)  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuary  of 
Pan.— (2)  Or  Homouum  M),  a  town  in  Mag- 
nesia in  Thesenly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa, 
near  the  Peneus. 

HONOR  or  HOnOS  (-flrls),  the  personifl- 


HORXTIA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  genles  at  Rome.  8  brothers  of  this 
race  fought  with  the  Cnriatil,  8  brothers  ft-om 
Alba,  to  determine  whether  Rome  or  Alba 
were  to  exercise  the  supremacy.  The  battle 
was  long  undecided.  8  of  the  Horntii  fell; 
but  the  8  Curiatii,  thongh  alive,  were  severely 
wounded.  Seeing  this,  the  surviving  Hora- 
tius,  who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended  to  fly, 
and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents  bj 
encountering  them  severally.  He  returned 
in  triumph,  bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As 
he  approached  the  Capene  gate  his  sister 
Horatia  met  him,  and  recognized  on  his 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  one  of  the  Curiatii. 
her  betrothed  lover.  Her  importunate  grief 
drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Horatius,  who 
stabbed  her,  exclaiming,  "So  perish  every 
Roman  woman  who  bewails  a  foe.*'  For 
this  murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duum- 
viri to  be  scourged  with  covert  head,  and 
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bansed  on  the  accnraed  tree.  Horatias  ap- 
peafed  to  his  peers,  the  barehera  or  populoa ; 
and  hia  father  prononiiced  oim  ^iltlesa,  or 
he  woold  have  punished  him  by  the  paternal 
power.  The  populns  acqoitted  Horatina,  but 
prescribed  a  rorm  of  ponishmenL  With  veil- 
ed head,  led  by  hia  rather,  Horatias  passed 
under  a  ycilce  or  gibbet— HgUlum  mnroriuvi, 
"sisters' gibbet/' 

HORlTlUS  COCLBS.    [Coolbs.] 

HORlTlUS  FLACCUS,  Q,  (-1),  the  poet, 
was  born  December  8th,  11.0.  6S,  at  Venusla 
in  Apalift.  Hie  father  was  a  UbertJnns  or 
freedman.  He  had  received  hia  manumission 
before  the  birth  of  the  poet,  who  was  of  in- 
geiinoue  birth,  but  who  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  taunt  which  adhered  to  persons 
even  of  remote  servile  origin.  His  father's 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  {eoaetor) 
either  of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  bv  the 
publicans  or  at  sales  by  auction.  With  the 
profits  of  his  office  he  had  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venusia,  where 
the  poet  was  born.  The  father  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of 
the  fViture  poet.  Though  by  no  means  rich, 
he  declined  to  send  the  young  Horace  to  the 
common  school,  Icept  in  venusia  by  one  Fla- 
vins, to  which  the  children  of  the  rural  aris- 
tocracy resorted.  Probably  a1>ont  his  12th 
year  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  re- 
ceive the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or  sen- 
ator'a  son.  He  frequented  the  best  itchools 
in  the  capital  One  of  these  was  kept  by 
Orbilius,  a  retired  military  man,  whose  flog- 
ging pnipensities  have  been  immortalized  by 
his  pnpiL  In  hie  18th  year  Horace  proceeded 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  continue  his  studies  at 
that  seat  of  learning.  When  Brutus  came  to 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Horace 
Joined  his  army,  and  received  at  once  the 
rank  of  a  military  tribune,  and  the  command 
of  a  legion.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  re- 

Rnblican  army.  In  one  of  hi^  poems  he  play- 
illy  alludes  to  hia  flight  and  throwing  away 
his  shield.  He  now  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  and  having 
obtained  his  pardon,  he  ventured  at  once  to 
return  to  Some.  He  had  lost  all  his  hopes  in 
life ;  his  paternal  estate  had  been  swept  away 
in  the  general  forfeiture :  but  he  was  enabled, 
however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  oiBce. 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  mannffed 
to  live  with  the  utmost  fhienlity.  Meantime 
some  of  his  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Va- 
rins  and  Virgil,  who  introduced  him  to  Mae- 
cenas (B.O.  89).  Horace  soon  became  the 
friend  of  Maecenas,  and  this  friendship 
quickly  ri|)ened  into  intimacy.  In  a  year  or 
two  aner  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
ship (3T)  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on 
that  ioumey  to  Brnndaeium  so  agreeably 
de<cribed  in  the  5th  satire  of  the  1st  book. 
About  the  year  84  Maecenas  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  a  Sabine  farm  enfficieut  to  maintain 
him  in  ease,  comfort,  and  even  in  content 
\tatiB  beatiu  unieU  SabinU)  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  sit  nation  of  this  Sabine  Ihnn 
was  in  the  valley  of  Uatica,  within  view  of  the 


mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Digentia, 
about  15  miles  fl-om  Tibur  {TivoH).  A  site 
exactlv  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace,  and 
on  which  were  found  niins  of  buildings,  haa 
been  discovered  in  modem  times.  Besides 
this  estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beautifhl 
scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur  inclined 
him  either  to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  small  cot^ 
tage  in  that  romantic  town ;  and  all  the  later 
years  of  hia  life  were  passed  between  these 
two  country  residences  and  Rome.  He  con- 
tinued to  five  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas:  and  this  intimate  friendship 
naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice  or 
the  other  great  men  of  hia  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed 
upt>n  the  poet  substantial  marks  of  his  fltvor. 
Horace  died  on  Nov.  17,  n.o.  8,  aged  nearly 
67.— Horace  haa  described  his  own  person : 
He  was  of  short  suture,  with  dark  eyes  and 
dark  hair,  but  early  tinged  with  gray.  In  hia 
youth  he  was  tolerably  robust,  but  auffered 
from  a  complaint  in  his  eves.  In  more  ad- 
vanced life  he  grew  faL  ana  Augustus  Jested 
about  his  protuberant  belly.  His  health  was 
not  always  good,  and  he  seems  to  have  in- 
clined to  be  a  valetudinarian.  His  habits, 
even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious :  though  on  occasions, 
both  in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  in  conviviolity.  He  liked 
choice  Mrine,  and  in  the  society  of  friends 
scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the  luzaries  of  his  time. 
He  was  never  married.— The  philosophy  of 
Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
playftilly  alludes  to  his  Bpicureanism,  but  it 
was  practical  rather  than  speculative  Epicu- 
reanism. His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.  Common-life  wisdom  was 
his  study,  and  to  this  he  brought  a  quickness 
of  observation  and  a  sterling  common-sense 
which  have  made  his  works  the  delight  of 

Eractical  men.  The  Odea  of  Horace  want  the 
igher  inspirations  of  lyric  verse ;  but  as 
worka  of  refined  art,  of  the  most  skillfhl  fe- 
licities of  language  and  of  measure,  of  trans- 
lucent expression  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves 
indelibly  on  the  memory,  they  are  unrivaled. 
—In  the  SatirM  of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the 
lofty  moral  indignation,  the  fierce  vehemence 
of  invective,  which  characterized  the  later 
satirists.  It  is  the  folly  rather  than  the  wick- 
edness of  vice  which  he  touches  with  such 
playftil  skilL  Nothing  can  surpass  the  keen- 
ness of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of  ex- 
f>ression :  it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners, 
n  a  descriptive  instead  of  a  dramatic  form. — 
In  the  Epoden  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it 
should  seem,  by  some  personal  hatred  or 
sense  of  injury,  and  the  ambition  of  imitating 
Archilochns ;  but  in  these  he  seems  to  have 
exhausted  all  the  maliniiry  and  violence  of 
his  temper. — But  the  MpiMu  are  the  roost 
perfect  of  the  Horatian  poetry,  the  poetry  of 
manners  and  society,  the  beanty  of  which 
consists  in  a  kind  of  ideality  of  common-sense 
and  practical  wisdom.  The  title  of  the  Art 
of  Poetry  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Fisos  is  as 
old  as  Qnintilian,  but  it  Is  now  agreed  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  a  complete  theory  of  the 
;>oetic  art.   It  la  coi^ecturea  with  great  prob- 
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ability  that  it  was  intended  to  diMoade  one 
of  the  younger  Pisos  (Vom  devoting  himself 
to  poetry,  fur  which  he  hnd  little  eenios,  or 
at  lenst to  »uggvtfi the  diiUciiItles  oiattaitting 
to  perfection.— The  chronology  of  the  Uora- 
tlan  poems  is  of  grent  importunce,  as  illais- 
trating  the  life,  the  times,  and  the  writings 
of  the  poeu».  The  Ist  book  of  Satires,  which 
was  the  first  publication,  ap)>etired  about  b.o. 
S6,  in  the  30th  year  of  Horace.— The  2d  book 
of  Satires  was  published  abont  33,  in  the  32d 
year  of  Horace.— The  Epodes  appeared  abont 
81,  in  the  34th  year  of  Horace.— The  B  first 
books  of  the  Odea  were  pabllshed  abont  24  or 
28,  in  the  4l8t  or  42d  year  of  Horace.— The 
1st  book  of  the  Epistles  was  pablisbed  abont 
80  or  1ft,  in  the  46ih  or  46ih  year  of  Horace.- 
The  Carmen  Secnlare  appeared  in  17,  in  the 
48th  year  of  Horace.— The  4th  book  of  the 
Odes  was  published  in  14  or  13,  in  his  5lst  or 
62d  year.— The  dates  of  the  2d  book  of  Epis- 
tles and  of  the  Ar»  Poetica  are  admitted  to 
be  uncertain,  ihoa^h  both  appeared  before  the 
poet's  death,  B.a  £ 

HORTA  (-ae)  or  HORTlNUM  (-1),  a  town 
In  Etrnda,  at  theJanctitm  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tfber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess 
Horta,  whose  temple  at  Rome  always  re- 
mained open. 

HOKTENSIUS,  Q.  (-!),  the  orator,  was 
born  in  d.o.  114,  eieht  venrs  before  Cicero. 
At  the  early  age  of  19  be  spoke  with  great 
applause  in  the  foram,  and  at  orice  rose  to 
eminence  as  an  adyocaie.  In  the  civil  wars  he 
Joined  Sulla,  and  was  afterwards  a  constant 
supporter  or  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
chief  professional  labors  were  in  defending 
men  of  this  party  when  accused  of  malad- 
ministration and  extortion  in  their  provinces, 
or  of  biibery  and  the  like  in  cauvasMng  for 
public  honors.  He  had  no  rival  In  the  fomni 
till  he  encountered  Cicero,  and  be  long  ex- 
ercised an  nndisputed  sway  over  the  courts 
of  Justice.  In  81  he  was  qnaestor:  in  75 
aedile;  in  72  praetor;  and  in  69  consul  with 
O.  Caecilins  Metellus.  He  died  in  60.  The 
eiootience  of  Uortensins  was  of  the  florid  or 
(tL»  it  was  termed)  **  Asiatic  "  style.  Utter  for 
bearins  than  for  reading.  His  memory  was 
so  ready  and  retentive  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a  sale-room 
and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate ;  and  the  pains  he 
bestowed  in  arranging  the  folds  of  his  toga 
have  l)een  recorded  by  ancient  writers.  Ros- 
cins,  the  tragedian,  used  to  follow  him  into 
the  fontm  to  take  a  lessim  in  his  own  art. 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  had  sev- 
eral splendid  villas.— His  son,  Q.Hortrnsius 
Host  ALUS,  was  put  to  death  by  IL  Antony 
after  the  battle  of  PhilippL 

HORtrS  (-1),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
who  waa  also  worshiped  in  Greece  and  at 
Rome. 

HOSTlLlA  (-ae).  a  small  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  on  tne  Po.  and  on  the  road  from 
Mutina  to  Verona;  tne  birthplace  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos. 

HOSTILIUS  TULLUS.     CTullub  Hobtil- 

XD8.] 


HUNNI  (-drum),  an  Asiatic  people  who 
dwelt  for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 
tary.  and  were  formidable  to  the  Chinese 
empire  long  before  tber  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  A  portion  or  the  nation  crossed 
into  Eurt>pe,  and  were  allowed  by  Valens  to 
settle  in  Thrace,  ▲.!».  376.  Under  their  king, 
Attila  (A.!!.  434-403),  they  devasuted  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  empire;  but  a  few 
years  after  Attila*s  death  their  empira  waa 
I  completely  destroyed. 

;  HtlCINTHUS  (-1),  eon  of  the  Spartan 
kiu^  Amyclae,  was  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Zephyrns.  He  returned  the 
love  of  Apollo ;  but  as  he  was  ouce  playing  at 
quoits  with  the  god,  Zephyrns,  out  of  Jeal- 
ousy, caused  the  quoit  of  Apollo  to  strike  the 
head  of  the  youth  and  kill  him  on  the  spoL 
From  the  blood  of  Hyacinth  us  there  sprang 
the  flower  of  the  same  mime  (hyacinth),  on 
the  leaves  of  which  appeared  the  exclamatioa 
of  woe,  AI,  AI,  or  the  letter  Y,  being  the  ini- 
tial of  'YuKty^ov.  According  to  other  tradi- 
tions, the  hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
AJax.  Hvaciuthns  was  worshijied  at  Amy- 
clae as  a  hero,  and  a  great  festival,  Hyaciu- 
thia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honor. 

Ht^lDSS  (-um),  that  is,  the  Rainers,  the 

name  of  nymphs  forming  a  gn)up  of  7  stars 

in  the  head  of  Taurus.    Their  names  were 

AmbroncL,  Bfidora^  PediU^  CororUs,  Pvlyxo^ 

Phijtc,  and  Thvens  or  Dictie.    Their  number, 

i  however.  Is  diiOerently  stated  bv  the  ancient 

!  writers.    They  were  intrusted  Dy  Zens  (Jn- 

;  piter)  with  the  cart  of  his  infant  son  Diony- 

<  sus  (Bacchus),  and  were  afterwards  placed 

I  by  Zens  among  the  stars.    The>  story  which 

made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  relates 

'  that  their  number  was  12  or  IS,  and  that  at 

.  first  6  of  them  were  placed  anione  the  stars 

'  aa  Hyadra,  and  the  7  (or  10)  others  after- 

'  wards,  nnderthc  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward 

them  for  the  sisterly  love  they  had  evinced 

after  the  death  of  their  brother  Hvas.  who 

had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a  wild  beast. 

The  Romans  derived  their  name  fh)m  wr,  a 

piiTi  and  translated  it  by  Sueulae.    The  most 

natural  derivation  is  from  veiv,  to  rain,  aa  the 

constellation  of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  si- 

'  multaneonsly  with  the  sun,  announced  rainy 

weal  her.    Hence  Horace  speaks  of  the  trittet 

lii/Oideii. 

I     HYAMPOLIS  (-is),  a  town  in  Pliocls,  K 

'  of  the  Cephlssus,  near  Cletmae,  founded  by 

the  H^antes,  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the 

I  Amphictyons. 

I  Ht ANTES  (-nm),  the  ancient  inbabitanta 
of  Boeoiia,  from  which  country  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Cadmeans.    Part  of  the  Hy- 

I  antes  emigrated  to  Phocis,  where  they  found- 
ed Hvampolis,  and  part  to  Aetolia.  The  po- 
ets use  the  acUective  Uyantiua  as  equivalent 
to  Boeotian. 

H'PXS  (-antls),  son  of  Atlas,  and  father  or 
brother  of  the  Hyades. 

HTBLA  (-ae),  3  towns  in  Sicily.  (1)  Ma- 
jor, on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Aetna  and  on 
the  river  Symaethufs  was  originally  a  town 
of  the  SicnlL— (2)  Mmoa,  afterwards  called 
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Megara — (3)  Hk«asa,  in  the  8.  of  the  ielftnd, 
on  the  road  from  Syracaee  to  Agri^entain. 
It  is  doobtfol  from  which  of  these  3  places 
the  H  vblaean  honey  came,  so  frequently  men- 
tionea  by  the  pueta 

HYCClRA  (-^rnm),  a  town  of  the  Sicnni 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  Panormas, 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  its  inhabitants 
sold  as  slaves,  ao.  410w  Among  the  ciiptives 
was  the  beantifhl  Timandra,  the  mistress  of 
Alcibiades  and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

HtDASPBS  (-ae  or  is:  Jelum),  the  N.- 
most  of  the  5  great  tribntaries  of  the  Induv, 
which,  with  the  ludns  itself,  water  the  greui 
plain  of  N.  India,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
K.  by  the  Hivudaya  range,  and  which  is  now 
called  the  Punjab,  i. «.  6  rivera.  The  Hydas- 
pes  falls  into  the  Acesines  {Chenab\  which 
Itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  The  epithet  "fabu- 
loens,**  which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydas- 
pes,  refers  to  the  roarveft)as  stories  current 
among  the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  noth- 
Inga^nt  India :  and  the  "IfedusHydaspes" 
ofVirgil  is  merely  an  example  of  the  vague- 
ness with  which  the  Roman  p'lets  refer  to 
the  countries  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
empire. 

HTDRA.    [HraouLKs.] 

HTDRfiA  (-ae :  Hydra),  a  small  island  in 
the  gnlf  of  Hermione  off  Argolis,  of  no  im-  | 
portance  in  antiquity,  bnt  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modem  times  played  a  dis*iingni8hed 
part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  and  i 
are  some  of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

HYDUUNTUM  (-i)  or  HYDRtTS  (-untis :  ' 
Otranto),  one  of  the  most  anrlent  towns  of  | 
Calabria,  situated  on  the  S.B.  coast,  near  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name:  it  had  a  good 
harbor,  from  which  persons  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Bpirus. 

HYgMA,  also  called  HYOEA  or  HYGIA 
(-ae),  the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter 
of  Aesculapius,  though  some  traditions  make 
her  the  wife  of  the  latter.  In  works  of  art 
she  is  repreKented  as  a  virgin  dressed  in  a 
long  robe,  and  feeding  a  serpent  firom  a  cup. 

HYLAEUS  (-i),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur  who  was  slain 
by  Atalante  when  he  pursued  her.  Accord- 
ing to  some  legends  Hylaeu»  fell  in  the  flght 
against  the  Lapithae,  and  according  to  others 
he  was  one  of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

HYlIs  (-ae),  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Hercules,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the 
Argonautic  ex|)edition.  Having  gone  on 
ahore  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  to  araw  water, 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  Naiads,  and  Her- 
cules long  sought  for  him  in  vain. 

HYLB  (-es),  a  small  town  in  Boeotia,  situ- 
ated on  the  lake  Utliok,  which  was  called 
after  this  town. 

HYLIXS  (-ae),  a  river  in  Bmttium,  sepa- 
rating the  territories  of  Sybaris  and  Croton. 

HYLlCE.    [Htlk.) 

HYLLU8  (-1),  son  of  Hercules  by  I>eianTra, 
and  husband  of  lole.  Along  with  the  other 
sons  of  Hercules,  he  was  expelled  ttoxn  Pel- 
oponnesus by  Bnrystheus,  and  took  refuge 
at  Athens.    He  was  slain  in  battle  by  Eche- 


mns,  king  of  Arcadia,  when- he  attempted 
afterwards  to  enter  Peloponnesus. 

HYLLUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Lydia,  falling  into 
the  Hermus  on  its  N.  side. 

HYMEN  or  HYMfiNAEUS  (-IJ,  the  god  of 
marriage. was  conceived  as  a  hanasome  youth, 
and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  bridal  song. 
The  name  originally  designated  the  bridal 
song  itself,  which  whs  subsequently  personi- 
fied. His  parentage  is  differently  stated,  but 
be  is  usually  called  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a 
Muse.  He  is  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  serious 
expression  than  Eros  (Amor),  and  can-yiug  in 
his  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

HYMBTTUS  (-1),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
abont  3  miles  8.  of  Athens,  celebrated  for  its 
marble  and  its  honey. 

HYPACYRIS,  HYPACXRIS,  or  PACX- 
RIS  (-is),  a  river  in  European  Harmatia.  flow- 
ing through  the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythi- 
ans, and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Carciuiies  in 
the  Buxine  Sea. 

HYPAEPA  (-«nim),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Tmolns,  near  the  N. 
bank  of  the  CaSster. 

UTPiNIS  (-is:  Bog),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Euzine  Sea  W.  of 
the  Borysihenes. 

HYPITA  (-6rum).  a  town  of  the  Aenianes 
in  Thessaly,  S.  of  the  Spercbeus.  whose  in- 
habitants were  notorious  for  witchcraft. 

HYPERBOLUS  (-i),  an  Athenian  dema- 
goj^ue  in  the  Peloponnecian  war,  of  t^rvile 
origin.  In  order  to  get  rid  eitiier  of  Nicias 
or  Alcibiades,  Hyperbolus  called  for  the  ex- 
ercli^e  of  the  ostracism.  Bnt  the  parties  en- 
dangered combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the 
vote  i>f exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself:  an 
application  of  that  dignified  punishment  by 
which  it  was  thought  to  have  been  so  debased 
that  the  use  of  It  whs  never  recurred  ta 
Some  years  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by 
the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  b.o.  411. 

HYPERBORSI  or  -fil  (-drum),  a  (hbuloos 
people,  supposed  to  live  in  a  state  of  perfect 
happiness,  in  a  land  of  |)erpetnal  sunshine, 
beyond  the  N.  wind;  whence  their  name 
(virtpBoptoif  tr.  inrip  and  Bopf  ar)*  The  poets 
use  the  term  Hyprrborean  to  mean  only  most 
northerly,  as  when  Virgil  and  liorsce  socak 
of  the  Hyperborean  orae  and  Utfjterborti 
oampi.  The  fable  of  the  Hyperboi'eans  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forms  ia 
which  the  tradition  of  an  original  period  of 
innocence  and  happiness  existed  among  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

HYPBRBORfil  MONTES  was  originally 
the  mythical  name  of  an  imsginary  range  of 
monniains  in  the  N.  of  the  earth,  andTwas 
afterwards  applied  by  the  ge«)graphers  to 
various  chains,  as,  for  example,  the  Cauca- 
sus, the  Rhipnei  Montes,  and  others. 

HYPftRlDES  or  HYPERIDRS  (-is),  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  a  ft-iend  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  one  of  the  lenders  of  the  popular 
partv.  He  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of 
Antlpater,  at  the  end  of  the  Lamian  war,  o.a 
888.    None  of  his  oration^re  eztaiit. 
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HTPltRlON  (dnlf),  a  TIUd. son  of  Urnnns 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  and  fiitherof  HelioH 
(the  Snn),  Selene  (the  Moou),  and  Eoi*  (Auro- 
ra). HelioB  hinii'eir  ie  also  called  Htiperion^ 
which  in  a  contraction  of  the  patronymic  Hy- 
perionion,    [Uklioi*.] 

HtPERMNESTRA  (-ne).  (1)  Mother  of 
Amphiarans.  — (2)  One  of  the  danghten  of 
DnnausandwifeofLyncetis.    [Damaus;  Lym- 

OKUB.] 

HYPHiSIS   or  HtPiSIS  or  HYpXNIS 

(-i»«),  a  river  of  India,  falling;  into  the  Acesinet*. 

HYPSlPtLE  (-e*),  danehter  of  Thoa?,  king 
of  Lemuoe,  vaved  her  fatner  when  the  Leni- 
Dinn  women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island. 
When  the  Arjronauts  landed  there,  she  bore 
twin  sons  to'Jason.  The  Lemnian  women 
anbseqneutly  diHcovered  that  Thons  was  alive, 
whereupon  they  compeJled  Uyp!*ipy1e  to  quit 
the  island.  On  her  flight  she  wn<*  taken  pris- 
oner by  pirates  and  stHd  to  the  Nemean  king, 
LycurgU!*,  who  intni-^ted  to  her  care  his  son 
Archeniorus  or  Ophelies.    [Asourmobcb.] 

HYRCANiA  (-ne).  a  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of 
the  Ca.«pian  or  Hyrcnnian  sea,  and  separated 
bv  mountains  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  from  Me- 
dia, Part  h  in,  and  Margiaua.  It  flourished  most 
under  the  Parthlans,  whose  kings  often  re- 
sided in  it  during  the  snmmer. 

HYRCiNUM  or  -lUM  MARE.  [CABPirii 
Mabb.] 


HYRClNUS  (-i).  (1)  JoAMNKS,  prince  and 
bigh-pric!<>t  of  tlie  Jews,  was  the  son  and  snc- 
ceHHor  of  Simon  Maccabaens,  the  restorer  of 
the  independence  of  Judaea.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  power  b.o.  135,  and  died  in  :otf. 
Although  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy  of  Judaea,  which  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  accession  of  Herod.— (2)  High- 
priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the  eldes( 
son  (»f  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Al- 
exandra, and  was  frequently  eiigaged  in  war 
with  his  brother  Arlbtobulns.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  .^  ngustus,  it.o.  30.  He  waa  succeed- 
ed in  I  he  kingdom  by  Herod. 

HtKlE  (-es).  (1)  A  town  in  Boeotia  near 
Tann;^ra.  -(2)  A  town  in  Apulia.    [Uria.] 

IIYRMTNE  (-es),  a  town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
i>y  Homer. 

HYRTACUS  (-i),  A  Trojan,  to  whom  Priam 

Save  his  first  wife  Arisba  when  he  married 
[ecuba.  Homer  makes  him  the  father  of 
Asins,  called  Ht/rtd<Adea.—Iu  Virgil,  Nisns  and 
Hippocoon  are  albo  represented  as  sons  of 
Hyrtacns. 

HYSIAE  (-ftmm).  a)  A  town  in  Argolis, 
8.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war— (2)  A  town  in  BoeoUa, 
£.  of  Plataeae,  called  by  Herodotus  a  demns 
of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to  Plataeae. 
HYSTASPES  (-iB),  father  of  tbe  Peniaa 
king  DarioB  L 


1. 


lACCHUS  (-i),  the  solemn  name  of  Bac- 
chus in  the  Elensinian  mysteries,  whose  name 
was  derived  from  the  boitiierous  song  called 
lacchus.  In  these  mvBteries  lacchns  was  re- 
garded as  the  stm  of  Zeu8  (Jupiter)  and  De- 
meter  (Ceres),  and  was  distingninhed  from 
the  Thcbau  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  the  son  of 
ZeuM  and  Semele.  In  some  traditions  lacchus 
ih  even  called  a  8on  of  Bacclius,  but  in  others 
the  two  are  identified. 

lADfiRA  or  lADER,  a  town  on  tbe  coast 
of  Illyricum. 

liLYSUS  (-i),  one  of  tbe  3  ancient  Dorian 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  stood  on  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  about  00  stadia  S.W. 
of  Rhodes. 

lAMBLlCnrS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Consfantine 
the  Great.  Among  his  extant  works  is  a  life 
of  Pythagoraa. 

lAMNiA  (-ae:  O.  T.  Jabneel,  Jabneh),  a 
considerable  city  of  Palestine,  between  Dios- 

Colis  and  Azotns,  near  the  coast,  with  a  good 
arbor. 

lAiMUS  (-i),  son  of  Apollo  and  Bvadne.  re- 
ceived the  art  of  propnecy  from  his  father, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  fa- 
mous family  of  seers  the  lamidae  at  Olym- 
pia. 

lANTHE.    [Tphis.) 

IAP8TUS  (i),  one  of  the  Titana,  aon  of 
Urauus  (Heaven)  and  Qe  (Earth),  and  &ther 


of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetheas,  and  Me- 
n  net  ins.  He  was  impris<med  with  Cronos 
(Saturnus)  in  Tartarus.  His  descendants — 
Prometheus,  Atlas,  and  others  —  are  often 
designated  by  the  patronymics  tdpet\d<ui  («), 
IdjMflidn'idae  (e«),  and  the  femiuiue  Idp^dtU 
dnis. 

liPfDES  (-um),  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  Illyricum,  between  tho 
rivers  Art»in  and  Tcdauius,  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  Illyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augus- 
tus.   Tlieir  country  was  called  Iapydia. 

lAPtGlA  (-ae),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  fnmi  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  to  the  Prom.  lAPYtiiim  (C. 
Leuca)^  though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Apulia.  [Ai'Ui.ia.]  The  name  is 
derived  ttom  the  mythical  lapyx. 

lAPYX  (-ygis).  (1)  Son  of  Lycaon  and 
brother  of  Daunius  and  Peucetius,  who  went 
as  leaders  of  a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to 
others  he  was  a  Cretan  and  a  son  of  Daeda- 
lus.—(2)  The  W.N.W.  wind,  blowing  off  the 
coast  of  lapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
and  consequently  favorable  to  persons  cross- 
ing over  to  Greece. 

lARBAS  or  HiARBAS  (Hie),  king  of  the 
Gaetulians,  and  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  by  a 
Libyan  nymph,  sued  in  vaiu  for  tbe  hand  of 
Dido  in  marriage.    [Dido] 

IARDXnES,  king  of  Lydia,  and  father  of 
Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  larddnu. 
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lARDlNSS  or  lABDlNUS  (-i).  (i) 
A  river  in  EliB.--(2)  A  river  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town  Cydo- 
nia. 

liSlON  (-«nl8),  IXSIUS.  or  IXSUS  M). 

S)  Son  of  Zens  (Jopiter)  and  Blectra,  W 
yed  by  Demeter  (Ceres),  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Pin  ton  or  Plains  iu 
Orete.  From  laaion  came  the  patronymic 
At/kdm,  a  name  given  to  Palinams.  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Atlas.— (2)  Father  of  Atalante, 
who  is  hence  called  /<t«it.— <3)  A  city  or 
Caria,  founded  bT  Argives  and  fhrther  col- 
onized by  Milesians,  situated  on  the  /o*- 
sltM  or  /ostlmM  iSVimm,  to  which  it  gave  its 
name. 

IlSUS.    rUsnjB.] 

IlZTQBS  (-am),  a  powerfhl  Sarmatian 
people,  who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pontos  Bazinas  and  the  Pains  Mae- 
otis,  bat  in  the  reisn  of  Claadins  settled 
near  the  Qaadi  in  Dacia,  in  the  country 
bonnded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
the  Sarmatian  mountains. 

IbSRIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  Spain.  [Hispamia.]— (2) 
(Part  of  Qwrgia)  A  country  of  Asia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cau- 
casus, on  the  W.  bv  Colchis,  on  the  B.  by  Al- 
baniiL  and  on  the  8.  by  Armenia.  It  was  sur- 
rounaed  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  was 
Ikroed  for  a  fertility  of  which  its  modem 
name  (from  Timpfov)  remains  a  witness.  Its 
Inhabitants,  IsKaas  or  laaai,  were  more  civ- 


ilized than  their  neighbors  in  Colchis  and  Al- 
tMuiia.  Their  chief  eniplovment  was  asrl- 
cnltnre.    The  Romans  first  became  acqnalut- 


ed  with  the  country  through  the  expedition 
of  Pompey,  in  a.  a  6ft.  No  connection  can  be 
traced  between  the  Iberians  of  Asia  and  those 
of  Spain. 

IBCRUS  M:  Ebro\  the  principal  river  In 
the  N.B.  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Cantabri,  and  falling  into  the 
Kediterranean  near  Dertoaa,  after  forming  a 
delta. 

TBYCUS  (-1).  a  Greek  lyric  poet  of  Rhegl- 
am,  spent  the  oest  part  of  his  life  at  Samoa, 
at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about  a. a  640l  It 
is  related  that  traveling  through  a  desert 
place  near  Corinth,  he  was  murdered  by  rob- 
Dera,  but  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to 
avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  people  of  Corinth  were  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  the  cranes  appeared :  and  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  happened  to  be  present,  cried 
out  Involuntarily,  "Behold  the  avengers  of 
Ibycus:**  and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the 
crime  detected. 

TClRlUS  (-i)  or  TCXRUS  (-i).  (1)  An 
Athenian,  who  hospitably  received  Dionyf^us 
in  AtticiL  and  was  taught  in  retnm  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  Icarius  was  slain  by  peas- 
ants who  had  become  intoxicated  by  some 
wine  which  he  had  given  them,  and  who 
thought  that  they  had  oeen  poisoned  by  him. 
His  daughter  Brigoue.  after  a  long  search, 
found  his  grave,  to  which  she  was  conducted 


DloDyrai  tIbIUiic  Icarlu. 


by  his  Ikithfh]  dog  Maera.  From  grief  she 
hung  herself  on  the  tree  under  which  he  was 
buried.  Zeus  (Jupiter),  or  Dionysus,  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  making  Brig- 
oue the  Virgin,  Icarius  Bofttes  or  ^rcfurtis, 
and  Maera  Procyon.  or  the  little  dog.  Hence 
the  latter  is  called  tearixM  eanis.— (2)  A  Lace- 
daemonian, son  of  Perieres  and  Gorgophdne, 
or  brother  of  Tvndarens,  grandson  of  Perie- 
res, and  son  of  (Jebalns.  He  promised  to  give 
his  daughter  Penelope  to  the  nero  who  should 
conquer  in  a  foot-race;  but  when  Ulysses  won 
the  prize  he  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain 
with  him.    Ulysses  allowed  her  to  do  as  she 

E leased,  whereupon  she  covered  her  face  with 
er  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  thus  intimating 
that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
ICARUS  (-1),  a  son  of  Daedalua.    [Daxda- 

LUS.1 

ICXRUS  (-1)  or  TClRlA  (-ae),  an  Island  of 
the  Aegaean  sea;  one  of  the  Sporades,  W.  of 
Samofl.  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  sea,  Iciirlum  Mare,  were  derived 
from  the  myth  of  loxaus.  It  was  first  colo- 
nized by  the  Milesians,  but  afterwards  l)e- 
lon^d  to  the  Samians. 

ICClUS  (-1),  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  ode,  in  which  the  poet  rep- 
rehends delicately  bis  friend's  inordinate  de- 
sire for  wealth. 

ICENI  (-drum),  a  powerftil  people  In  Brit- 
ain, dwelling  N.  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the 
modem  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Their  revolt  from  the  Romans,  under  their 
heroic  queen  Boadicda.  is  celebrated  in  bin- 
tory.  [BoADioRA.]  Their  chief  town  was 
Vbmta  loBNoanJi  {fiaitfter)^  about  8  miles  from 
Norwich. 

ICHTHYOPHIGI  (-6rum,  i.  «.  Fishreaten) 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  various  i)eoplee  on  tne  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  of  whom  they  knew  but  lit- 
tle.   Thus  we  find  Ichthyophagi :  1,  in  the 
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exU«me  S.B.  of  Asia,  In  the  conntnr  of  the 
SiDfte ;  S,  on  the  coast  of  OxDitoeiA ;  8,  on  the 
N.B.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix ;  4,  iu  AfHca,  on 
the  coaat  of  the  Red  Sea,  aboye  Egypt ;  6,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

ICILlUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  celebrated  ple- 
beian family,  the  most  distingnished  mem- 
ber of  which  was  Sp.  Icllins,  tribune  of  the 
ptebs,  B.a  456  and  4S6.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, 449,  Virginia  having  been  betrothed 

to  him.      pTlBOIMIA.] 

ICONIUM  M:  Koniyeh),  the  capital  of  Ly- 
caouia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  when  viaited  by 
8t.  Pan],  a  flonriehing  city. 

IDA  (-ae).  (1)  A  mountain  range  of  Mysla, 
in  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  rape  of  Oanymede  (hence  called 
Idaeua  puer)  and  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
(hence  called  Idaeus  Judex).  In  Homer  the 
summit  of  Ida  Is  the  place  fl-om  which  the 
ffods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain  of  Tniy. 
It  Is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele, 
who  obtained  ft-om  it  the  name  uf  Idaea  Ma- 
ter.— (2)  A  mountain  in  the  centre  of  Crete, 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Zens 
(Jupiter),  who  Is  said  to  have  been  brought 
np  in  a  cave  in  this  mountain. 

IDAEI  DACTtLI.    [Daottli.] 

IDILIUM  (-1),  a  town  In  Cyprus,  sacred  to 
Venus,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Idalia. 

IDXS  (-ae),  son  of  Apharens  and  Arene, 
and  brother  of  Lyncens.  From  the  name 
of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lyncens  are  called 
Apharettdae  or  Apharidae.  Apollo  was  in 
love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Evenns, 
bnt  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a  winged  chariot 
which  Poseidon  (Neptnne)  had  given  him. 
The  lovers  fought  for  her  possesfiiou;  but 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  separated  them,  and  left  the 
decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  from 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew 
old.  The  Apharetidae  also  took  part  iu  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
their  story  is  their  battle  with  the  Dioscuri- 
Castor  and  Pollux— which  is  related  else- 
where [p.  160]. 

IDISTAVISUS  CAMPUS,  a  plain  in  Ger- 
many near  the  Weser,  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Porta  Westphalica,  memora- 
ble for  the  victory  of  Gtormanlcns  over  the 
Cherusci,  a.d.  16. 

IDMC^N  (-5ni8).  (1)  Father  of  Arachne,  a 
native  of  Colophon. — (2)  Son  of  Apollo  and 
Asteria,  or  Cyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  ac- 
companied the  Argonauts,  although  he  knew 
beforehand  that  death  awaited  him.  He  per- 
ished in  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians. 

iDOMfiNEUS  (-41,  d&s,  or  e5s),  son  of  the 
Cretan  Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  was  king  of  Crete.  He  is 
sometimes  called  Luetitts  or  OnovsitM,  from 
the  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and  Cnosaos.  He 
led  the  Cretans  against  Troy,  and  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  In  the  Trojan  war.  He 
▼owed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
whatever  he  should  first  meet  on  his  landing, 
if  the  god  wonld  grant  him  a  safe  return. 
This  was  his  own  sou,  whom  he  accordingly 


sacrificed.  As  Crete  was  thereupon  ristted 
by  a  plague,  the  Cretans  expelled  Idomeneus, 
who  went  to  Italy,  where  be  settled  In  Ca- 
labria. 

iDtTMAEA  (-ae),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Scriptural  name  Edom.  In  the  O.  T.,  Bdom  is 
the  district  of  Mount  Seir,  that  is,  the  mount- 
ainous region  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  E.  nead  of  the  lied  Sea.  The  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jndaea  enabled  the  Edom- 
Ites  to  extend  their  power  over  the  S.  part  of 
Judaea  as  far  as  Hebron,  while  their  original 
territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Na- 
bathaean  Arabs.  Thus  the  Idumaea  of  the 
later  Jewish  and  of  the  Roman  history  is  the 
S.  part  of  Judaea,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
N.  of  Arabia  Petraea.  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  of  Mount  Seir. 
Autipater,  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
an  Idumaean.  The  Roman  writers  of  the 
Angnstan  and  of  later  ages  use  Idumaea  and 
Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Both  the  old 
Edomltes  and  the  later  Idumaeans  were  a 
commercial  people,  and  cairied  on  a  great 
part  of  the  tramc  between  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

IDTIA  (-ae),  wife  of  the  Colchlan  king 
AeStes,  and  mother  of  Medea. 

IfiTAB  (-ftruni)f  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  S.W. 
ofMacella. 

IGILIUM  (-1 :  Giglio),  a  smaD  island  off  the 
Etruscan  coast,  opposite  Ck>sa. 

lGt)VlUM  (-1:  Ghtbbio  or  EuguMo},  an  Im- 
portant town  In  Umbrla,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Apennines.  On  a  mountain  near  this 
town  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter,  in 
the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  7  brazen 
tables,  covered  with  Umbrian  inscriptions, 
and  which  are  still  preserved  at  Gubblo. 
These  tables,  frequently  called  the  Eftffttbian 
Tables,  contain  more  than  1000  Umbrian 
words,  and  are  of  great  Importance  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy. 

ILAIRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  8  sis- 
ters are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets 
under  the  name  of  L&ueippidae.  Both  were 
carried  off  bv  the  Dioscnrl,  and  Ilaira  became 
the  wife  of  Castor. 

ILBRACONBS,  ILERCAONENSES,  or  IL- 
LURGAV0NEN8ES  (-urn),  a  people  in  Bis- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  W.  coast  between 
the  Ib€rus  and  Mount  Idnbdda.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dsstoba. 

ILBRDA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Hergetes  In 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  river  Slcoris  (Segre),  which  was 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  here 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of 
Pompey,  were  defeated  by  Caesar  (b.o.  49). 

ILERGfiTES  (-um),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  Ibenis  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

ILIA  or  RHfiA  SILVIA.    [Romvlus.] 

ILIBNSES,  an  ancient  people  in  SAannriA. 

ILXONA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hec- 
uba, wife  of  Pol)'mne8tor  or  Polymestor,  king 
of  tne  Tbradan  Chersonesus,  to  whom  she 
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bore  a  son,  Deipylns.    As  to  her  eonnecUon 
with  Polydonu,  see  Poltdobcb. 

XUONBUS  (-«i,  Us,  or  Us),  a  son  of  Nio- 
be,  whom  Apollo  would  haye  liked  to  save, 
becaose  he  was  praying ;  bot  the  arrow  was 
no  longer  ander  the  control  of  the  god.    [Nx- 

CBS.] 

IlJtPA,  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  which  waa  navigable 
to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 

lUSSUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  Attica,  rising 
on  the  N.  sl(>pe  of  Mount  Hymettn^  dowlog 
throogh  the  S.  side  c^  Athens,  and  losing  it- 
self in  the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain. 

iLTTHTt  A  (-ae),  the  goddess  of  the  Greeks 
who  aided  women  in  childbirth.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Ilithyiae  <in  the  plural)  are  called  the 
daoghtere  of  Hera  (Jono) :  out  in  the  Odys- 
sey and  in  later  poets  there  is  only  one  god- 
dess of  this  name. 

ILIUM.    [Tboas.] 

ILLlBfiRIS  (-is).  (D  (7%eA),  called  Ttohis 
or  Tbobom  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in  Qallia 
Karbonensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones, 
rising  in  the  Pyrenees  and  falling,  after  a 
short  course,  Into  the  Mare  Galllcnm.  —  (2) 
(JVIvM),  a  town  of  the  Santones,  on  the  abov»> 
mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Constantine  changed  its  name  into  Hblbma, 
whence  the  modem  Elne. 

ILLITURGIS  or  ILLITURGI,  an  important 
town  of  the  Tnrdnli  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Baetis. 

ILLtRlCUM  (-i)  or  ILLTRI8  (-Idis),  more 
rarely  ILLTRIA  (-ae).  was,  in  its  widest  sig- 
nification, all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia  and 
B.  of  lUly  and  Rhaetia,  extending  &  as  far 
as  Bplrns,  and  N.  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Savns  and  Dravus,  and  the  Junction  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Danube.  The  country  was 
divided  Into  two  parta:  I.  Illtbis  Babbaba 
or  RoMAMA,  the  Roman  province  of  Illybi- 
OUM,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  Sea  trom 
Italy  (l9tria),  from  wuich  it  was  separated  by 
the  Arsia,  to  the  river  Drilo,  and  was  bound- 
ed on  the  B.  by  Macedonia  and  Moesia  Supe- 
rior, fhira  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Dri- 
nus,  and  on  the  N.  bv  Pannonia,  firom  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Dravns.  It  thus  com- 
prehended a  part  of  the  modern  CroatiOt  the 
whole  of  DalmatfOt  almost  the  whole  of  Boa- 
n<a,and  apartof^jftanta.  It  was  divided  in 
ancient  times  Into  8  districts:  lapydla,  the 
Interior  of  the  country  on  the  N.,  fW)m  the 
Arsia  to  the  Tedanlus  [Iapydks]  :  Libumla, 
along  the  coast  from  the  Arsia  to  the  Tliins 
[Libubmi]  ;  and  Dalmatia.  8.  of  Libumia, 
along  the  coast  from  the  Tltius  to  the  Drllo. 
[Dalmatia.]  The  Libumians  submitted  at 
an  early  day  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  entire  country 
waa  organized  as  a  Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  Illyrians,  and  especially  the  Dal- 
matians, formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Roman  legions.— IL  Illtbis  Gbaboa,  or  II* 
I.TBIA  proper,  also  called  Epibus  Nova,  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo,  along  the  Adriatic,  to 
the  Cerannlan  mountains,  which  separated  It 
from  Bpirus  proper ;  it  was  bounded  on  the 


K  by  Macedonia.  It  thus  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  Albania.  Its  Inhabitants 
were  subdued  by  Philips  the  (kther  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  they  recovered  their  independence.  At 
a  later  time  the  injury  which  the  Roman 
trade  suffered  fh>m  their  piracies  brought 
against  them  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Their 
queen  Teuta  waa  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  B.a 
Md.  The  Illyrians  were  again  conquered  by 
the  consul  Aemilius  Paulus,  819.  Tneir  king 
Gentins  formed  an  alliance  with  Persems 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome ;  but  he 
was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  in 
the  same  year  as  Perseus,  168;  whereupon 
lUyrla,  as  well  aa  Macedonia,  liecame  subject 
to  Ri)me.  The  Illyrlan  tribes  were  all  more 
or  less  barbarouB.  They  were  probably  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Thraciaus,  bat  some 
Celts  were  mingled  with  them. 

ILUS  (-1),  son  of  Tros  and  Callirrhoft,  great- 
grandson  of  Dardanus ;  whence  he  is  called 
Dardanidea.  He  was  the  flitber  of  Laomedon 
and  the  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  De  the  founder  of  Ilion,  which  waa 
also  called  Troy,  after  his  father. 

ILVA.      [AlTHALIA.] 

ILVlTBS  (-um),  a  people  in  Llgaria,  S.  of 
the  Po,  in  the  modem  MonfferraL 

IMACHlRA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Sicily,  In  the 
Heraean  mountains. 

IM&US  (-i),  the  name  of  a  great  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms  which 
the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  u»ed 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge. 
In  its  most  definite  application,  it  appears  to 
mean  the  W.  part  of  the  Himalaya^  between 
the  Paropamlsus  and  the  BmodI  Montes ;  but 
when  It  18  applied  to  some  great  chain,  ex- 
tending much  farther  to  the  N.  and  dividing 
Scytbla  Into  3  parti»— Scythia  intra  Imaum 
and  Scythia  extra  Imaum— it  must  either  be 
uuderstood  to  mean  the  Motuaour  or  Altai 
mountains,  or  else  some  Imaginary  range, 
which  can  not  be  identified  with  any  actually 
existing  mountains. 

IMBROS  or  IMBRUS  (-1),  an  Island  in  the 
N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  near  the  Thracian 
Chersonesns,  about  SB  miles  in  circumference. 
Like  the  neighboring  island  of  Samothrace, 
It  was  one  of  the  cluef  seats  of  the  worship 
of  the  Cabiri. 

INXCHIS  (-Idis),  a  surname  of  lo,  the 
daughter  of  inachns.  The  goddess  Isis  i« 
also  called  Inachia^  because  she  was  identified 
with  lo ;  and  sometimes  Inaehia  Is  used  as 
synonymous  with  an  Argive  or  Greek  wom- 
an.—/nocA^^iss  in  the  same  way  was  used  as 
a  name  of  Bpaphus,  a  grandson  of  Inachns. 
and  also  of  Perseus,  because  he  waa  bom  at 
Argoe,  the  city  of  Inachua. 

INACHUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Pboroneus  and  lo,  waa 
the  first  king  of  Argos,  and  said  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  river  Inachns.  Some  of  the 
ancients  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  an 
Bgyptlan  or  Libyan  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Inachns.— (2)  The  chief  river  in  Argolis, 
ritfiug  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  receiving 
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near  Argoe  th«  taudl  riTcr  Cbaradnu,  and 
flUling  Into  the  Sinna  Argollcu  8  JL  of  Aigoe. 

INIRDII.    [AnAmiA.l 

INlBOS  (-i),  son  of  Psammitichiu,  a  liby- 
an,  aod  the  leader  of  a  reyolt  of  the  Egyp- 
tians against  the  Pereiana,  b.o.  461.  He  waa 
at  first  aaccessfal,  bat  waa  eyentnally  defeat- 
ed by  tha  Persians,  taken  priaoner  and  cnici- 
fled,  400. 

INDIA  (HM),  waa  a  name  need  bj  tbe 
Ofeeka  and  Romana,  mnch  aa  the  modem 
term  East  ItuUea.  to  describe  the  whole  of 
the  B.B.  part  of  Asia,  including  the  8  penin- 
snlaa  of  aindM$tan.  and  of  Bwrmah,  Coektn- 
CkSna,  flfom,  and  MalaeeOt  and  also  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  Arehipelago.  The  direct 
acqnalntanoe  of  the  Western  nations  with 
India  dates  fVom  the  reien  of  Darins,  the  aon 
of  Hystaspes^  who  added  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire a  part  of  its  N.  W.  resiona,  perhapa  only 
aa  fisr  aa  the  Indoa,  cerUinly  not  beyond  the 
limiU  of  the  Punkib.  The  expedition  of  Ai^ 
BXANDKB  into  India  first  brought  the  Oreeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  countrr ;  but  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  only  extended  within 
Scinda  and  the  Punjab,  aa  far  as  the  river 
Htphasis,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the 
Indus,  and  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  The 
Greek  Ung  of  Syria,  Seleucus  Nicatrir,  crossed 
the  Hyphasis.  and  made  war  with  the  Prasii, 
a  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwards  sent  emoaa- 
aadorsj  named  Megasthenes  and  Daimachns, 
Who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibothra, 
the  capital  of  the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  much  information  re- 
apecting  the  parts  of  nidla  about  the  Oflnoes. 
llie  later  geographers  made  two  great  dfvia- 
lons  of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  Intra  Gangem, 
and  India  extra  QanG:em.  the  former  includ- 
ing the  peninsula  ot  Hindustan,  the  latter  the 
Burmsse  peninsula.  They  were  acaualnted 
with  the  division  of  the  people  of  HvidusUm 
into  castes,  of  which  they  enumerate  7. 

INDICBTAS  or  INDIQSTJBS  (-urn),  a 
people  in  the  N.B.  comer  of  Hispanla  Tarra- 
>  conensis,  close  upon  the  Pyrenees.  Their 
chief  town  was  BMPORinM. 

INDlCUS  OCfilNUS.  [BsTnnusini 
Haus.] 

INDlGftTSS  (-am),  the  name  of  those 
indigenous  gods  and  heroes  at  Rome  who 
once  lived  on  earth  as  mortals,  and  were 
worshiped  after  their  death  as  gods.  Thus 
Aeneas,  after  his  disappearance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Numicus,  became  a  dew  Indices,  paler 
Ihdige$,  or  Jupiter  IndiffeM;  and  in  like  man- 
ner Romulus  became  Quirinus,  and  Latinos 
Ji^pitsr  Latiaris. 

INDUS  <•!).  (1)  A  great  river  of  India, 
rising  in  the  table-land  of  Thibet,  and  flowing 
through  the  great  plain  of  the  Punjab  into 
the  Brythraeum  Mare  {Indian  Oeean),  which 
it  enters  by  several  moutlis.  The  ancient 
name  of  India  was  derived  flrom  the  native 
name  of  the  Indus  {Sind).—{2)  A  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  In  Pbryela,  and 
flowing  throogh  Caria  into  the  Meaiterrane- 
an  opposite  to  Bhodea. 


INDUTIOMlRUB    or  INDUCIOMlRUS 

(-i),  one  of  the  leading  ehiefe  of  the  Trevlii 
in  Gaol,  defeated  and  alain  by  T*bienns,  a.a 
54    CCnoBTOux.] 

INBSSA.    CAsniA,No.S.] 

INFSRI  (-«rum),  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world,  in  contradistinction  ttom  the  Superiy 
or  the  goda  of  heaven.  Bat  the  word  Inferi 
is  also  frequently  used  to  designate  the  dead, 
and  therefore  comprises  all  toe  inhabiUnta 
of  the  lower  world,  Doth  the  gods,  via.,  Hadea 
or  Pluto,  his  wife  Persephone  (Proserpina), 
the  Brinnyes  or  Furies,  etc.,  and  also  aa  the 
aouls  of  departed  men. 

INFfiRUM  MARK    CBTBuaiA.! 

INGAByONB&    CGxBMAiriA.] 

INGAUNI  (-6ram),  a  people  in  Ligaria  on 
the  coast,  whose  chief  town  was  Auaim  Im- 

GAUItlTlI. 

INO  (-us  ;  aeti.  -6),  dauriiter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  and  wife  of  Athamaa.   [AniAMAa.] 

INOUS  (-i),  a  name  both  of  Melioertes  and 
of  Palaemon,  because  they  were  the  sons  of 
Ina 

INStTBRBS  (-Inm),  a  Gallic  people,  who 
crossed  the  AIm  and  settled  in  Gallia  Trana- 
padaua  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Their  chief  town 
was  MxDioLAivuif.  They  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  oommeuoe- 
ment  of  the  Sd  Punic  war. 

INTfiMfiLlI  (-5mm),  a  people  in  Llgnria 
on  the  coast,  whose  chief  town  was  Albidm 
Ihtrmklium. 

INTBRAMNA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  so  called  tram  their  lying 
between  8  streams.  (1)  (Temi),  in  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  Nar,  ana  surrounded  by  a 
canal  flowing  into  this  river,  whence  its  in- 
habitants were  called  Interamnates  Nartes. 
It  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Taci- 
tus.—(2)  In  Latinm.  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Caslnus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Tnteramnatea  Idrinates. 

INTBRC ATlA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Vaocaei 
In  Hispanla  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Astnrica  to  Caeaaraugnsta. 

INTERNUM  MARE,  the  Meditemmsan 
Sea,  extending  on  the  W.  fk>om  the  Strait  of 
Hercules,  which  separated  it  fk>om  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
on  the  K  It  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Jfore  Intemwm  or  Intutinwn ;  by  the  Greeks 

n  i^M  UKarra,  or  q  kvrit  ^dXarro,  Or,  more 
ftlUy,  h  hvrot  *HpakKt'tmv  «ti|XAi>  baXarra,  and 

by  Herodotns,  rM  h  idXa'rra ;  and  flrom  ita 
washing  the  coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
it  was  also  called,  both  by  Greeka  and 

Romans,  Owr  Sea  (h  htitr4pa  iaXarra,  h  Kay 

q^v  ^dXarra,  Mare  Nostrum),  The  term 
Jfors  Mediterranemn  Is  not  used  by  the  best 
classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Sollnus. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  perceptible 
in  only  a  few  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
such  as  In  the  Syrtes  on  the  coaat  of  Africa, 
in  the  Adriatic,  etc  The  diflTerent  parts  or 
the  Mediterranean  are  called  by  dllTerent 
names,  which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. 
INUI  CASTRUM.    [CAsnmi,  Na  L] 
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ir^  (.QbX  daughter  of  Inachns,  lint  kine 
of  Argoe,  beloved  by  Zeas  (Jnpiter),  ana 
metamorphosed,  throash  fear  of  Hera  (Juno) 
Into  a  betfer.  The  goddese,  who  was  aware 
of  the  change,  placed  her  onder  the  care  of 
hnndred-eT<^  Argas,  who  was,  however, 
slain  by  Hermes  Oiercnry)  at  the  command 
of  Zens.  Hera  then  tormented  lo  with  a 
gad-flv,  and  drove  her  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
from  land  to  land,  nntil  at  length  she  fonnd 
rest  on  tbe  banks  of  the  KUe.  Here  she  re- 
covered her  original  form,  and  bore  a  son  to 
Zens,  called  Bpaphna.  [Btapbus.]  Thewan- 
'derings  of  lo  were  very  celebrated  in  antiq- 
uity, and  tbe  Bosporns  (i.  e.  Ox-Ztird)  is  said 
to  nave  derived  its  name  from  her  swimming 
across  it.  According  to  some  traditions,  lo 
married  Ariris  or  Telegonns,  king  of  Bgypt, 
and  was  afterwards  identified  with  the  Egyp- 
tian goddess  Isis.  It  appears  that  lo  was 
identical  w^th  the  moon ;  whence  she  is  rep- 
resented as  a  woman,  with  the  horns  of  a 
heifer. 

IOBXTBS,  king  of  Lycia.    CBbllhbophom.] 

lOL.    [Camabxa,  No.  4.] 

I0L2.TJS  (-i),  son  of  Iphicles  and  Antome- 
dnsa.  Iphicles  was  the  half-brother  of  Her- 
cules, and  lolans  wsa  the  faithful  companion 
and  charioteer  of  the  hero.  Hercules  sent 
him  to  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his  sous  by 
the  daughters  of  Thespius ;  but  he  returned 
to  the  hero  shortly  before  his  deatti,  and  was 
the  first  who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
demigod.  lolaus  after  his  death  obtained 
permission  from  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  to  come  to  the  ajwistance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hercules.  He  slew  Eurystheus,  and 
then  returned  to  the  shades. 

lOLCtrs  (-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia 
in  Thessalv,  at  the  top  of  the  Pagaseau  gulf, 
about  a  mile  ft^m  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and 
Jason,  and  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argo- 
nauts sailed  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

IOLB  (-es),  daughter  of  Burytus  of  Oecha- 
lia,  beloved  by  Hercules.  [HKROiri.Ks.]  After 
the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  his  son 
HylluB. 

ION  (-dnis),  the  fabnlous  ancestor  of  the 
lonians,  son  of  Xuthus  and  Crensa,  or  of 
Apollo  and  Crensa,  grandson  of  Helen.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  he  reigned  In 
Attica. 

IONIA  (-ae)  and  IONIS  (-Idis)  (Roman 
poet.),  a  district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  called  from  the  Ionian  Qreeks  who 
colonised  it  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  dis- 
tinct historical  records.  The  mythical  ac- 
count of  "  the  great  Ionic  migration  "  relates 
that  in  conseqnence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  sons  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  about 
the  succession  to  his  government,  his  younger 
sons,  Nelens  and  Androclus,  crossed  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea  in  search  of  a  new  home,  140  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  B.a  1044.  In  the 
historical  times  we  find  IS  great  cities  on  the 
above-named  coast  claiming  to  be  of  Ionic 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  confederacy. 
The  district  they  possessed  formed  a  narrow 
Strip  of  coast,  extending  between,  and  some- 


what beyond,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Mean- 
der on  the  S.  and  Hermns  on  the  N.  The 
names  of  the  12  cities,  going  fh>m  8.  to  N., 
were  MiLarns.  Mtus,  Pamia,  Samos  (city 
and  island),  Sraasua,  Cou>pboii,  Lkbkdus, 
Taos,  Bbtthbas,  Chios  (city  and  island). 
Clazomkhab.  and  Phooasa;  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district,  but 
was  of  Aeolic  origin,  was  afterwards  (about 
B.O.  700)  added  to  the  Ionian  confbderacy. 
The  common  sanctuary  of  the  league  was  the 
Panionium,  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), on  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samos ;  and  here  was  held  the  great  na- 
tional assembly  of  the  confederacy,  called 
Panionia.  At  an  early  period  these  cities 
atuined  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  They 
were  first  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  or 
Lydia :  a  second  time  by  Harpagns,  the  gen- 
eral of  Cyrus,  b.o.  646;  and  having  revolted 
from  the  Persians,  they  were  reconquered  by 
the  latter,  4O0w  In  no  country  inhabited  by 
the  Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the 
refinements  of  civllintion,  the  arts,  and  lit- 
erature more  highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia. 
Out  of  the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artlsta 
of  Ionia,  we  may  mention  the  poets  Mimner- 
mus  of  Colophon,  and  Anacreon  of  Teos ; 
the  philosophers,  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  An- 
axagoras  orClasomenae :  the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus  and  Hecataeus  of  Miletus ;  and  the 
painters,  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  and  Parrhaslus. 
The  important  place  which  some  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  historv  of 
Christianity  is  attested  hY  the  Acta  qf  the 
AposOeg,  and  by  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians  and  of  St.  John  to  the  7 
churches  of  Asia. 

tONlUM  MAKE,  the  sea  between  Italy 
and  Greece  S.  of  the  Adriatic,  beginning  on 
the  W.  at  Hydmntnm  in  Calabria,  and  on  the 
E.  at  Orlcus  in  Epims,  or  at  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  In  more  ancient  times  the 
Adriatic  was  called  the  Ionian  gulf;  while 
at  a  later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself  was 
included  in  the  Adriatic.  In  its  widest  sig- 
nificntion  the  Ionium  Mare  included  the  Mare 
Siculum,  CreHewn^  and  learium.  Its  name 
was  usually  derived  by  the  ancients  from  the 
wanderings  of  lo,  but  it  was  more  probably 
so  called  from  tbe  Ionian  colonies  which  set- 
tled in  Cephalleuia  and  the  other  islands  off 
the  W.  coai«ts  of  Greece. 

IOPHON  (-ontis),  son  of  Sophocles  by 
Nicostrate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet. 
For  the  celebrated  story  of  his  undutifhl 
charge  against  his  father,  see  Sopuoolbs. 

IPHIAS  (-Adis).  i.  e,  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
Iphis,  and  wife  of  Capaneus. 

IPHICLBS  (-is)  or  IPHICLUS  (-!}.  (1) 
Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Aicmene  of  Thebes, 
was  one  night  younger  than  his  half-brother 
Hercules,  ue  was  first  married  to  Autome- 
dusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcnthous,  by  whom 
he  became  the  fiither  of  Icilaus,  and  after- 
wards to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Creon. — 
(2)  Son  of  Phylacns  of  Cepnalus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness 
in  running. 

IPHICRATES,  a  famous  Athenian  general, 
■on  of  a  shoemaker,  introduced  into  the 
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Athenian  army  the  peltMtae  or  Utrfiieteere, 
a  body  of  troopa  pooeenelng,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  adyantaeee  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  forces.  Thia  he  effected  br  anbstitut- 
ing  a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield,  adopt- 
ing a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  linen  corslet  At 
the  head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed  a  Sfiartan  mora,  in  b.o.  898. 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated 
throoghont  Greece.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter ofCotys,  king  of  Tlirace,  and  died  shortly 
before  848. 

iPHlQfiNiA  (-ae),  daoghter  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clvtaemnestra,  according  to  the 
common  tradition :  hot  daughter  of  Theseus 
and  Helena,  according  to  others.  In  conse- 
quence of  Agamemnon  hariuff  once  killed  a 
hart  in  the  grove  of  Artemu  (Diana),  the 
goddess  in  aneer  produced  a  calm  which 

Erevented  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis  ftx>m  sail- 
ig  against  Troy.  Upon  the  advice  of  the 
seer  Calchas,  Agamemnon  proceeded  to  sac- 
rifice Iphigenia,  in  order  to  apt)ease  the  god- 
dess ;  out  Arlemis  put  a  hart  in  her  place, 
and  carried  her  to  Tanris.  where  she  became 
the  priestess  of  the  goddess.  Here  she  aft^ 
erward**  saved  her  brother  Orestes,  when  he 
was  on  ^e  point  of  being  sacriflced  to  Arte- 


mis, and  fled  with  him  to  Greece,  carrying 
off  the  statue  of  Artemis.  Iphigenia  was  wor- 
shiped both  In  Athens  and  Sparta :  and  it  Is 
probable  that  she  was  originally  the  same  as 
Artemis  herseIC 

IPHIMJtDiA  (-ae)  or  IPHlMfiDft  (-es),  wUb 
of  Aloeus,  became  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the 
mother  or  Aloldae,  Otns,  and  Bphialtes. 

IPHIS  (-Idis).  (1)  A  youth  in  love  with 
Anaxarete.  [AwAXAamL]  —  (2)  A  Creiaa 
girl,  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  and  beine  be- 
trothed to  lauthe,  was  metamorphoseia  by 
Isis  into  a  youth. 

IPHlTUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Eurytns  of  Oe- 
chalia,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  afterwards 
killed  by  Hercules.  LHsroulks.]— (2)  King 
of  Elis,  who  restored  the  Olympic  gunes,  ana 
instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war  daring  their 
celebration,  b.o.  884. 

IPUUS  (-i),  a  small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  An- 
tigonos  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucos 
and  Lysimachns,  b.o.  801. 

IRA  (-ae),  a  mountain  fortress  in  Mesae- 
nia,  memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristo- 
menes  defended  himself  for  11  years  against 
the  Sparuns.  Its  capture  by  the  Spartans  iq 
B.0. 068  pat  an  end  to  the  Sd  Messeulan  war. 


SMriflM  of  Iphtffoaliu    (FMm  •  FaiJitinK  at  PomiMti.) 
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iRfiNB  (-es),  called  PAX  {-Mb)  by  the 
Romans,  the  goddeiM  of  peace,  was,  according 
to  Heeiod,  a  daughrer  of  Zens  and  Themis, 
and  one  of  the  Uorae.  [Uobab.]  She  was 
worshi^d  at  Athens  and  Home ;  and  in  the 
Jatter  cut  a  magnificent  temple  was  built  to 
her  by  tne  emperor  Vespasian.  Paz  is  rep- 
resented on  coins  as  a  yonthfhl  female,  hold- 
ing in  her  left  arm  a  comncopia,  and  in  her 
right  hand  an  olive  branch  or  the  staff  of 
Hercnry. 

IRIS  (-is  or  Idis).  (1)  Daughter  of  Thau- 
mas  (whence  she  is  called  Thaumantiat)  and 
of  Electra,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  In  the 
niad  she  appears  as  the  mestfcuger  of  the 
gods ;  but  in  the  Od  vssey,  Hermes  (Mercai7) 
b  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  Iris  Is  never 
mentioned.  Iris  was  originally  the  personi- 
fication of  the  rainbow,  which  was  re^rded 
as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods.  In  the 
earlier  poets  Iris  appears  as  a  virgin  god- 
dess ;  but  in  the  later  vbe  is  the  wile  of  Ze- 
phyrus,  and  the  mother  of  Bros  (Amor). 
Iris  is  represented  in  works  of  art  dressed  in 
a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to 
her  shoulders,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in 
her  left  hand,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a 
pitcher.— (2)  {VeshU-lrmak),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Anti-Taurus,  and  flowing  thningh  Pon- 
tus  into  the  Sinus  Amieenus  in  the  Bozine. 

IS  (HiO,  a  city  in  the  a  of  MesopoUmia, 
8  days*  Journey  from  Babylon,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Bnphrates,  and  upon  a  little 
river  of  the  same  name.  In  its  neighborhood 
were  the  springs  of  a^phaltus,  from  which 
was  obtained  the  bitumen  that  was  used.  In- 
stead of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

ISAEUS  (-1),  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
was  bom  at  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Athens  at 
an  early  aee.  He  wrote  Judicial  orations  for 
others,  and  ei>tablit<he(l  u  rhetorical  school  at 
Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to 
have  been  his  pnpil.  He  lived  between  b.o. 
480  and  348.  Eleven  of  his  orations  are  ex- 
tant, all  relating  to  questions  of  inheritance : 
they  afford  considerable  Information  respect- 
ing this  branch  of  the  Attic  law. 

ISlRA  (-ae :  Mr«),  a  river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenbis.  descending  f^om  the  Oraian  Alps, 
and  flowing  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 

ISAURlA  (-ae).  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  N.  side  of  tne  Taurus,  between  Plsidia 
and  Cilicia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Isauri, 
were  daring  robbera  They  were  defeated  by 
the  Roman  consul,  L.  Serviiiud,  in  ii.a  T6,  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  of  Isan- 
ricus. 

ISIONDA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Plsidia  In  Asia 
Minor,  near  Termessus. 

ISIS  (-is,  Idis,  or  Idos),  one  of  the  chief 
Egyptian  divinities,  wife  of  Osiris  and  moth- 
er of  Horns.  She  was  originally  the  goddess 
of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  of  the  moon. 
The  Greeks  identified  her  both  with  Demeter 
(Ceres)  and  with  lo.  [lo.]  Her  worship 
was  introduced  into  Rome  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic,  and  became  very  popular 
among  the  Romans  under  the  empire.    The 


most  important  temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  whence  she  was  call- 
ed Isis  Campensis.  The  priests  and  servants 
of  the  goddess  wore  linen  garments,  whence 
she  herself  is  called  Liniffera. 


Onostie  G«in  of  ItU,  on  a  SecnilMMt. 

ISMiRUS  (-i)  or  ISMlRA  (-flmm),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  near  MaronSa,  situated  on  a  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  which  produced  excel- 
lent wine.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as 
a  town  of  the  Cicones.  The  poets  freanently 
u^  the  adjective  Itmariua  as  equivalent  to 
Thracian. 

ISMEK8  (-«s),  daughter  of  Oedipoa  and 
Jocasta,  and  sister  of  Antigone. 

ISMENUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
rising  in  Mount  Cithaeron,  flowing  through 
Thebes,  and  falling  into  the  lake  Hylica. 
The  brook  Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Tneban 
story,  flowed  into  the  Ismeuns.  From  Uiis 
river  Apollo  was  called  Jamenitu. 

IsOCRlTCS  (-ic),  one  of  the  10  AUic  ora^ 
tors,  wait  born  at  Athens  H.a  486,  and  received 
a  carefhl  educittion.  Among  his  teachers 
were  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Socrates.  He 
flrst  taught  rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards 
at  Athens.    At  the  latter  place  he  met  with 

fTeat  success,  and  giadualfv  acquired  a  large 
ortune  by  his  profession.  He  had  100  pupils, 
every  one  of  whom  paid  him  1000  drachmae. 
He  also  derived  a  large  income  firom  the  ora- 
tions which  he  wrote  for  others;  but  being 
naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  public  speaker 
himself.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  coun- 
trv;  and  accordingly,  when  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  had  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  B.a  888,  at 
the  age  of  98.  He  took  great  pains  with  the 
composition  of  his  orations,  but  his  style  is 
artificial.  Twenty-<me  of  his  orations  have 
come  down  to  us :  of  these  the  moet  celebra- 
ted is  the  Pancpyric  oration,  in  which  he 
f>h()ws  what  services  Athens  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  every  period  of  her  history. 

ISSA  (-ae:  Uaaa),  a  small  island  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Issa.  daughter  of  Macereus  of 
Lesbos,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo.  The 
island  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  sail- 
ors, whose  barks  {Urnba  Isaaei)  were  much 
prized. 

ISSBdONES  (-nm),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
OrMt  Tartar]/,  near  the  Masc>agetae,  whom 
they  ret^embled  in  their  manners.    They  are 
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represented  ae  extending  as  Ctf  as  the  bor- 
ders ur  Serica. 

ISSICUS  SINUa    Oasua.] 

ISSUS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  8.E.  extremitT  of 
Cilicia,  near  the  head  of  the  Isslcns  Slnos 
(OiUf  of  l8kenderoon)t  and  at  the  N.  foot  of 
the  pass  of  Monnt  Amanoa,  called  the  Syrian 
Gates;  memorable  for  the  great  battle  in 
which  Alexander  defeated  Darins  Codoman- 
nns  (B.a  333),  which  waa  foaj^ht  in  a  narrow 
valley  near  the  town. 


to  aignifV  the  whole  country  S.  of  Poaidonla 
on  the  w.  and  Tarentnm  on  the  B.  After 
the  Romans  had  conauered  Tarentnm  and 
the  8.  part  of  the  penlnsala,  aboat  b.o.  S78, 
the  name  Italia  bad  a  still  fhrther  extension 
given  to  it  It  then  signified  the  whole  conn- 
try  subject  to  the  Romans,  f^om  the  Sicilian 
Btraita  as  far  N.  as  the  Amus  and  the  Rubico. 
The  country  N.  of  theee  rivers  continued  to 
be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Liguria  down 
to  the  end  of  the  republic.  Augustus  waa 
the  first  who  extended  the  name  of  ItallA  so 


Battle  of  Imm.    (From  a  MomUc  at  Pompeii.) 


ISTAEVONES.    LGkbmania.] 

ISTER.    [Danuiiius.) 

ISTRlA  or  HlSTRlA  (-ae),  a  peninsula  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Adrialic,  separated 
from  Venetia  by  the  river  Timavns,  and  from 
Illyricnm  by  the  river  Arsia.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  IsTRi  or  Histri,  were  n  warlike  lilyrian 
race,  who  carried  on  several  wars  with  the 
Romans,  till  their  final  Bnbjagation  by  the 
consul  C.  Clnndins  Pnlcher,  b.o.  177.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Tkboestr  and  Poi.a. 

I8TR0P0L1S  (-is),  ISTROS  or  ISTRiA 
<-ae),  a  town  in  Lower  Moenia,  not  far  from 
the  month  of  the  Danube ;  a  colony  from  Mi- 
letus. 

ITXLIA  and  ITXLIA  (-ae)  signified,  fh^m 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  country  8.  of  the 
Alps,  which  we  call  Italy.  The  name  Italia 
was  originally  used  to  Indicate  a  much  more 
limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of  the  an- 
cients derived  the  name  from  an  ancient 
kino^,  Italus :  but  there  can  be  no  doabt  that 
ItatiOj  or  Vitalicu  as  it  was  also  called,  wns 
the  land  of  the  Itali,  FttaK,  ViUlli,  or  Vituli, 
an  ancient  race,  who  are  better  known  under 
the  name  of  SiaM.  This  race  was  widely 
fspread  over  the  8.  half  of  the  peninsula,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  N. 
bv  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Garganus  on  the 
K.  to  Terracina  on  the  W.  The  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name. 
According  to  them  Italia  was  originally  only 
the  S.-mo8t  part  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Bruttium,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Lameiic  to  the  Scylletic 
gulf.    They  afterwards  extended  the  name 


as  to  comprehend  the  countiy  from  the  Mar> 
itinie  Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  both  inclusive. 
Besides  Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  Ttr 
rious  other  names,  especially  by  the  poeta. 
Thene  were  IIrspkria,  a  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  it,  because  it  lay  to  the  W.  of 
Greece,  or  Hrspkria  Magma,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Spain  [Hksprria],  and  Satvrnia,  be- 
cause Saturn  was  said  to  have  once  reigned  in 
Latlum.  The  names  of  separate  parts  of  Italy 
were  also  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  whole 
country.  Thus  it  was  called  Okmotbla,  orig- 
inally the  land  of  the  Oenotri,  in  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Bmttlum  and  Lucania; 
Auronia,  or  OpioA  or  Opioia,  originally  the 
land  of  the  Ansones  or  Ansonii,  Opici  or 
Osci.  on  the  W.  coast,  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Campania;  TvBRUEifiA,  proper- 
ly the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also  on  the  W. 
coast,  N.  of  Aujionia  or  Opica,  and  more  esp»« 
cially  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Btru- 
ria;  Iapyoia,  properly  the  land  of  the  lapv- 
gep,  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  country  afterwaraa 
called  Calabria:  and  Ombbioa,  the  land  of 
the  Umbri,  on  the  E.  coast,  alongside  of  Btru- 
ria.  Italy  was  never  inhabited  by  one  single 
race.  It  conuined  a  great  number  of  diffter- 
ent  races,  who  had  migrated  into  the  coun- 
trv  at  a  very  early  period.  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  were  Pelasglans  or  Oenotrians.  a 
branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originailv 
Inhabited  Greece  and  the  coasts  of  Axia  Mi- 
nor. They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and 
Siculi,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
the  same  as  the  Vitall  or  Itali.  At  the  time 
when  Roman  hlotory  begins,  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  following  races.    From  tba 
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month  of  the  Tiber,  between  Its  right  bank 
and  the  eea,  dwelt  the  BtmBcans,  who  ex- 
tended as  for  N.  as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of 
these,  between  the  left  bans  of  the  liber  and 
the  Adriatic,  dwelt  the  Umbrians.  To  the  8. 
of  the  Btmscans  were  the  Sacrani,  Casci,  or 
Prieci,  Oscan  tribe&  who  had  been  driven  ont 
of  the  monntains  by  the  Sabtues,  bad  oyer- 
come  the  Pelas|rian  tribes  of  the  Sicnii,  Ab- 
origines, or  Latins,  and,  uniting  with  these 
conquered  people,  had  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latinl,  subsequently  simply 
LatinL  8.  of  these  again,  as  far  as  the  river 
Lans,  were  the  OpicC  who  were  also  called 
Ansones  or  Anmnci,  and  to  whom  the  Yolsci, 
Sidicini,  Satlcnli,  and  Aeqni.  also  belonged. 
The  S.  of  the  peninsula  was  inhabited  by  the 
Oenotrians,  who  were  subsequently  driven 
into  the  interior  by  the  numerous  Greek  col- 
onies founded  along  the  coasts.  8.  of  the 
Umbrians,  extending  as  far  as  Mount  Garsa- 
nus,  dwelt  the  various  Sabellian  or  Sabine 
tribes,  the  Sabiues  proper,  the  Peligni,  Marsl, 
Karrucini,  Vestiui,  and  Hemtci,  from  which 
tribes  the  warlike  race  of  the  Samnites  sub- 
sequently sprune.  From  Mount  Garganus  to 
the  S.S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  conn- 
try  was  inhabited  by  the  Daunians  or  Apu- 
lians,  Pencetii,  Messapii,  and  Sallentini.  An 
account  of  these  people  is  given  in  separate 
articles.  They  were  all  eventaally  snodned 
by  the  Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of 
the  whole  of  the  peninsala.  At  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  following  were  the  chief  divi- 
sions of  Italy,  an  account  of  which  is  also 
given  in  separate  articles:  L  Uppib  Italy, 
which  extended  ft-om  the  Alps  to  the  rivers 
Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rnbico  on  the  E.  It 
comprehended,  1,  LiouaiA ;  8,  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina;  8,  VxicmA,  including  Camia;  4,  Is- 
TKiA.  II.  CsirrRAL  Italy,  sometimes  called 
Italia  Pbopbia  (a  term  not  used  by  the  an- 
cients), to  dii<tingnlBh  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina 
or  Upper  Italy,  and  Magna  Graeda  or  Lower 
Italy,  extended  from  the  rivers  Macra  on  the 
W.  and  Rnbico  on  the  B.  to  the  rivers  Silams 
on  the  W.  and  Frento  on  the  B.  It  compre- 
hended, 1,  Btbubia  ;  8,  UiiBViA ;  8,  Piobnum  , 

4,  Samnium,  incladius  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
binl,  Vestlni,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni.  etc. ; 
ti,  LATim :  0,  Campania.  UL  Lowbb  Italy, 
or  Maova  Gbaboia.  included  the  remaining 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers  Silams 
and  Frento.  It  comprehended,  I,  Apulia,  in- 
cluding Calabria;  2,  Luoania;  3,  Bbdttiuii. 
—Augustus  divided  Italy  into  the  following 
11  Regiones:  1,  Latium  and  Campania;  2, 
The  land  of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria ; 

5,  Lucania  and  Bruttium :  4,  The  land  of  the 
Frentani,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Marei,  Vestlni, 
and  Sablni,  together  with  Samnlnm ;  6,  Pl- 
cenum;  6,  Umbrla  and  the  district  of  Arimi- 
nnm.  In  what  was  forroerlv  called  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina; 7,  Btrnria ;  8,  Gallia  CUpadana;  9, 
Lignria ;  10.  The  B.  part  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  Venetia,  Camia,  and  Istria ;  11,  The  W. 
part  of  Gallia  Transpndana. 

TrXllCA.  (1)  A  town  in  Hispania  Baeti- 
ca,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  BaetU,  N.W.  of 
Hispalis,  founded  by  Sclpio  AMcanns  in  the 
2d  Punic  war,  who  settled  here  some  of  his 
veterans.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  em- 
M8 


perors  Tn^an  and  Hadrian.— (2)  The  name 
ffiven  to  Corflnlnm  by  the  Italian  Sodi  dm- 
mg  their  war  with  Rome.    CCoanniUM.] 
rrlLlCUS  SILIUS.    CSiuus.] 

rriLus.  riTAUA.] 

ITHXCA  (-ae),  a  small  island  In  the  Ionian 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Bpirns,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ulysses.  It  is  abont  19  miles 
long,  and  4  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  di- 
vided into  8  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
across.  In  each  of  these  parts  there  is  a 
mountain  ridge  of  considerable  height ;  the 
one  in  the  N.  called  Neritum.  and  the  one  in 
the  &  NAum.    The  city  of  Ithaca,  the  resl- 


isthmns  mentioned  above.  Ithaca  is  now 
one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  protect 
tion  of  Great  Britain. 

XTHOMA  (-es),  a  strong  fortress  in  Messe- 
nia,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  citadel  of  the 
town  of  Messeue.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spar' 
tans,  R.o.  788,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  Messenian 
war,  and  again  in  405^  at  the  end  of  the  8d 
Mej^enian  war. 

ITIUS  PORTU8,  a  harbor  of  the  Morlni, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Caesar 
set  sail  for  Britain,  probably  Vittemt,  or  WU» 
aofui,  near  Calais. 

ITON.    Qtokia.] 

ItONIA  (-ae),  ITONIAS  (-Mis),  or  It5- 
NIS  (-Idis),  a  surname  of  Athena  (Minerva), 
derived  ttom  the  town  of  Iton,  in  the  S.  of 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  Here  the  goddess  had 
a  celebrated  sanctuary,  and  hence  is  called 
Inoola  Itoni, 

iTfTRABA  or  ITTRABA,  a  district  on  the 
N.B.  borders  of  Palestine,  Inhabited  by  an 
Arabian  people  of  warlike  and  predatory 
habits.  Augustus  gave  Ituraea,  which  had 
been  hitherto  mled  by  its  native  princes,  to 
the  family  of  Herod.  During  the  ministry 
of  our  Saviour  it  was  governed  by  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  tetrarch. 

ITYS.    [Tbbbub.] 

ItTLIS  (-idis),  the  chief  town  in  Ceoa ;  the 
birthplace  of  Simonides.    [Caoe.] 

ItTLUa    (1)  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called  . 
Ascanins.    [Asoamiub.]  —  (8)  Bidest  son  of  ' 
Ascanius,  who  claimed  the  zovemment  of 
Latium,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his 
brother  Silvins. 

IXTON  (-dnis),  king  of  the  Lapithae,  son 
of  Phlegyas,  and  the  nther  of  Pirithous.  He 
treacherously  murdered  his  father-in-law,  to 


avoid  paying  the  bridal  gifts  he  had  prom- 
ised, and  when  no  one  wonld  pnrify  him  of 
this  treacherous  murder,  Zens  (Jupiter)  car- 


ried him  np  to  heaven,  and  there  purified  him. 
But  Ixion  was  nng:ratefhl  to  the  father  of  the 
ffods,  and  attempted  to  win  the  love  of  Hera 
^nno).  ZeuH  thereupon  created  a  phantom 
resembling  Hera,  and  by  It  Ixion  became  the 
father  of  a  Centaur.  [CBifTADBi.1  Ixion  was 
fbarfuUy  punished  for  hl^  impious  ingrati- 
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IthooM,  from  the  Stadiam  of  MaaMoe. 


Hermes  (Mercary)  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said 
to  have  rolled  perpetaally  in  the  air. 


IXTONIDES  (-ae),  <.  e.  Plrithons,  the  boh 
of  IxioD.— The  Centaara  are  alao  called  Ixi- 
\  onidae. 


J. 


JACCETlNI  (-Smm),  a  people  In  Hlspanfa 
TarraconeuBij)  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Iberns. 

JlNA.    [Janttb.] 

JlNlCttLUM.    [Roma.] 

JlNUS  (-i)  and  JlNA  (-ae),  a  pair  of  an- 
cient Latin  divinities,  who  were  worshiped 


Janni.    (From  •  Coin  of  Sex.  Pompeins,  in  the  Britiih 


as  the  sun  and  moon.  The  names  Janus  and 
Jana  are  only  oiber  forms  of  Dianiut  and  Di- 
ana, which  words  contain  the  same  root  as 
die«,  day.  Janns  ocenpied  an  important  place 
in  the  Koman  religiou.  He  presided  over  the 
beginning  of  every  thing,  and  was  therefore 
always  invoiced  first  in  every  andertalcing, 


even  before  Jupiter.  He  opened  the  year  and 
the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him.  He  was  the  porter 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames 
PattUctu  or  Patuleiua,  the  "opener,"  and 
Cluaiua  or  CluHvixu^  the  "  shutter. "  On 
earth  also  he  was  the  gnardian  deity  of  gates, 
and  hence  is  commonly  represented  with  % 
heads,  because  every  door  looks  8  ways  (t/d- 
nvs  bi/rotis).  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  4  beads  {Janus  quadri/rons)^  because  he 
presided  over  the  4  seasons.  At  Rome,  No- 
ma is  said  to  have  dedicated  to  Janos  the 


Temple  of  Janus  cloeed,  on  e^oin  of  Nm. 
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covered  panage  bearing  hie  name,  which  was 
ooeDod  fa  times  of  war,  aod  cloned  In  tlinee 
of  peace.  This  paaaage  is  commonlr,  bat  er- 
rooeoasly,  called  a  temple.  It  stood  close  by 
the  fornm.  It  appears  to  have  been  left  open 
in  war  to  indicate  symbolically  that  the  god 
bad  gone  oot  to  assist  the  Roman  warriors, 
and  to  have  been  shnt  In  time  of  peace  that 
the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the  city,  migtit  not 
escape.  On  new-year's  day,  which  was  the 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave 
presents  to  one  another,  consisting  of  sweet- 
meats and  copper  coins,  showing  on  one  side 
the  double  bead  of  Janus  and  on  the  other  a 
ship.  The  general  name  for  these  presents 
WHBBtrenae. 

JXsON  (-^Dis).  (1)  Ron  of  Aeson,  and  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  Hfs  fa- 
ther, Aeson,  who  reigned  at  lolcas  in  Tbes- 
saly,  was  dfeprived  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Pelias,  who  attempted  to  take 
the  life  of  the  infant  Jasou.  He  was  saved 
by  his  friends,  and  Intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Cenianr  Chiron.  When  he  had  grown  np 
he  came  to  lolcus,  and  demanded  the  king- 
dom, which  Pelias  pnmiised  to  surrender  to 
him,  provided  he  brought  the  golden  fleece, 
which  was  in  the  posMssion  of  king  Aedtes 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever- watch- 
ful draffon.  Jas<m  willingly  undertook  the 
enterprise,  and  set  still  in  the  ship  Argo,  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  heroes  of  Oreece.  Ue 
obtained  the  fleece  with  the  assistance  of 
Hedea,  whom  he  made  his  wife,  and  along 
with  whom  he  returned  to  lolcus.  The  his- 
tory of  his  expl«)it8  on  this  enterprise  is  re- 
lated elsewhere.  [Asoonactab.]  In  order 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  slain  by  Pelias  during  hts  absence,  Me- 
dea, at  the  Instigation  of  Jason,  persuaded 
the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  to 
pieces  and  boll  him,  in  order  to  restore  him 
to  youth  and  vigor,  as  she  had  befora  changed 
a  ram  Into  a  lamb,  by  boiling  the  ram  in  a 
caldron.  Pelias  thus  perinhed  miserablv; 
and  his  son  Acastus  expelled  Jastm  and  Me- 
dea Arom  lolcns.  They  then  went  to  Corinth, 
where  they  lived  hanpilv  for  several  years, 
until  Jason  deserted  Meaea,  in  order  to  mar- 
ry Olauce  or  Crensa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the 
king  of  the  country.  Medea  fear  folly  re- 
venged this  insult.  She  sent  Glance  a  poi- 
soned earment,  which  burned  her  to  death 
when  sue  put  it  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
In  the  flames.  Medea  also  killed  her  children 
by  Jason,  and  then  fled  to  Athens  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  The  death  of 
Jason  is  related  variously.  According  to 
some,  he  made  away  with  himself  from  grief; 
accordiug  to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the 
poop  of  the  ship  Ai^o.  which  fell  upon  him 
as  he  was  lying  nnder  it.— (2)  Tyrant  of  Phe- 
rae,  was  elected  Tsgns  or  generalissimo  of 
Thessaly,  b.o.  S74.  lie  possessed  great  pow- 
er, and  axpired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece, 
but  he  WHS  assassinated  in  870. 

JAXARTES  (-is:  Syr  or  Syhoun)^  a  great 
river  of  Central  Asia,  flowing  N.W.  into  the 
Sea  qf  Aral:  the  ancients  snpposed  it  to  fall 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Caspian,  not  distiu- 
gaishing  between  the  i  seas.  It  divided  Sog- 


diana  from  Scythia.  On  its  baoka  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

JBRICHO  or  HiSRiCHUS,  a  cit/  of  the 
Canaanites,  In  a  plain  on  the  W.  sloe  of  the 
Jordan,  near  its  mouth,  destroyed  by  Joshua, 
but  afterwards  rebuilt. 

JfiRt^SXLSM  or  HlfiROSOLTMA  (-6nim), 
the  capital  of  Palestine,  in  Asia.  It  was  orig- 
inally the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  a  Ca- 
naan ttish  tribe,  but  was  taken  by  David  in 
B.0. 1060,  and  was  made  by  him  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  under  Rehoboam,  It  remained 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it 
was  entirely  destn>yed,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  Into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Babylon,  ii.a  588.  In  636  the 
Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple;  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
about  24  years.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Jeni.oalem  was  sui)ject  flrst  to 
the  Greek  kings  of  Bgvpt,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Antiochns  IV.  Eplph- 
aues  to  root  out  the  national  religion,  the 
Jews  rose  in  rei)elIlon  under  the  Maccabees, 
and  eventually  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence.  Jerusalem  now  became  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kin^om.  governed  by 
the  Maccabees.  Re:«pecttng  the  history  of 
this  kingdom,  see  Palakstima.  In  a.d.  70 
the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans 
was  put  down,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Titus,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  and 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
a  new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  emperor  Hadri- 
an resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  their 
national  and  religious  ueculiarltles ;  and,  aa 
one  means  to  this  end,  tie  established  a  new 
Roman  colonv  on  the  ground  where  Jerusa- 
lem had  stood,  by  the  name  of  Ailia  Capito- 
LiNA,  and  bnilt  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
uns  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
AD.  186.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  restored 
to  Jerusalem  its  sacred  character.  Jerusalem 
stands  due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
the  distance  of  abimt  80  miles  (in  a  straight 
line),  and  about  85  miles  IVom  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  an  elevated  platform,  divided  by  a 
series  of  valleys  fnim  nills  which  surround  it 
on  every  side.  This  platform  has  a  general 
slope  from  W.  to  B.,  its  highest  point  being 
the  summit  of  Mount  Zlon,  in  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  on  which  stood  the  original 
••city  of  David.*'  The  8.K.  part  of  the  plat- 
form is  occupied  by  the  hill  called  Moriah, 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  E.  part 
by  the  hill  called  Acra ;  but  these  two  sum- 
mits are  now  hardly  distinguishable  fh)m  the 
general  surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on 
account  of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  val- 
leys between.  The  height  of  Mfount  Zion  is 
2685  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  about  800  feet  above  the  valley 
below. 

JOCASTIB  (-«s)  or  JOCASTA  (-ae),  called 
fiPlCASTE  (-es)  In  Homer,  wife  of  Laius, 
and  mother  of  Oedipus.    LOKoipca.] 

JOPPB  (-«8),  JOPPA  <-ae:  O.  T.  Japho? 


JORDANES. 
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Jaffa\  an  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine, 
lying  a  of  the  boundary  between  Jadaea  ana 
Suniaria. 

JORDlNES  (-is :  Jordan),  a  river  of  Palea- 
tiue,  rising  at  the  8.  foot  of  Mount  Hermon 
(the  8.-m<iBt  part  of  Anti-Llbauns),  flowini? 
8.  Into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Lake  of  Tiberias), 
and  thence  into  the  lalce  Aaphaltites  (Z>ea<i 
Sea\  where  it  ifl  finally  lost. 

JOSEPHUS,  PLlVlUS  (-1),  the  Jewish 
historian,  bom  at  Jern^alem,  a.ix  87,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews  in  their  re- 
volt against  the  Romans.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Vespasian,  who  spared  his  life 
ihrongh  the  interceM8i<m  of  Titus.  Josephus 
thereupon  assnmVl  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, and  predicted  to  Vespasian  that  the  em- 
Sire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's. 
o?ephus  was  present  wlih  Titus  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  to  Rome.  He  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  from  Vespasian,  and  was  treated 
with  great  favor  by  this  emperor,  and  by  his 
snccePsors,Titn8  and  Domitlan.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Flavins,  as  a  de[>endent  of  the 
Flavian  family,  and  died  about  a.i>.  100.— 
The  works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Greek. 
The  most  im|M)rtant,  entitled  Jeiwinh  Antiq- 
uitiea,  in  20  books,  gives  an  account  of  Jew- 
ish History  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.T>.  66,  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
revolt.  An  account  of  this  revolt  is  given  by 
him  in  his  HUtory  qf  the  Jewinh  War^  in  7 
bookB.    lu  the  former  of  these  works  he 


seeks  to  accommodate  the  Jewish  relifrlon  to 
heathen  tastes  and  prejudices. 

JOVliNUS,  PLiVlUS  CLAUDIUS  (-1), 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  in  June,  a.d! 
363,  after  the  death  of  Julian  [Jdi.ianusI. 
whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his  camoai^ 
against  the  Persians.  He  made  peace  wuh 
the  Persians,  and  died  in  364,  after  a  reign  of 
little  more  than  7  months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ;  but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

JCBA  (-ae).  (1)  King  of  Nnmldia,  and 
son  of  Hiempsal,  joined  Pompey*s  party,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  Curio,  Caesar's  legate, 
B.a  49.  He  afterwards  fought  along  with 
Scipio  against  Caesar :  and  after  the  battle 
®'^,«  oP®°*i"**)  ^^  P°'  *"  «n<^  ^  his  own  life. 
—(2)  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  the 
lime  of  his  father's  death,  and  was  carried  by 
Caesar  to  Rome,  where  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  wrot«  nu- 
merous works  on  historical  and  other  snb- 
Jecta.  In  B.a  80  Augustus  reinstated  him 
in  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia.  and 
^*tT®^**o  ,  *"  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise 
called  Selene,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Five  years  afterwards  (85)  Au- 
gustus pve  him  Mauretania  in  exchange  for 
Numidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.     He   died  in  Mauretania,  about 

JUDAEA,  JITDAEL    [Palaiwtina.] 
JtGURTHA  (-ae),  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Mastanabal,  and  a  grandson  of  Maainisaa, 
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He  loBt  his  father  at  an  early  age,  bnt  was 
broagbt  up  bT  Miclpaa  with  his  own  sons, 
Hiempsal  ana  Adherbal.  Jnzurtha  waa  a 
brave,  able,  and  ambitioaa  prince.  He  dis- 
tinsnished  himself  neatly  while  servinz 
nnaer  Sclpio  against  Ifomantla,  in  B.a  184 
Hicipsa,  on  his  death  in  118,  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  Jn^nrtha  and  his  3  sons,  Hterap- 
sal  and  Adherbal,  in  common.  Jogurtha 
aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty.  He  assassi- 
nated Hiempsal  soon  after  nis  father's  death, 
and  a  division  of  the  kingdom  between  Jn- 

girtha  and  Adherbal  was  then  made  by  the 
Oman  senate:  bnt  shortly  afterwards  Jn- 
gurtha  attacked  Adherbal,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  put  him  to  death  (112).  The  Romans 
had  previously  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  Adherbal ;  and  as  he 
had  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands, 
they  now  declared  war  against  him.  The 
consul  L.  Calpuniius  Bestia  was  sent  into 
Africa  (111) ;  out  by  large  sums  of  money 
Jagurtha  purchased  from  him  a  favorable 
peace.  But  this  disj?raceftil  proceeding  ex- 
cited the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome.  The 
peace  was  disowned ;  and  the  war  renewed 
under  the  command  of  the  consul  Sp.  Pos- 
tuinias  Albinns:  but  durine  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  his  brother  Aulns  was  defeated 
by  Jngurtha  (110).  Next  year  (109)  the  con- 
sul Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  sent  into 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  new  army.  In  the 
course  of  S  years  Metellus  frequently  defeat- 
ed Jugurtha,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refhge  among  the  Gaetulians.  In  107  He- 
telliis  waa  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Harius.  The  cause  of  Jugurtha  was  now 
supported  by  his  iather-in-law,  Bocchus,  kin^ 
of  Mauretania;  but  Marius  defeated  their 
united  forces,  and  Bocchus  purchased  the 
forgiveness  of  the  Romans  by  surrendering 
his  son-in-law  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of  Ma- 
rius (106).  Jngurtha  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  and  after  adorning  the  triumph  of 
Marius  (Jan.  1, 104),  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  there  starved  to  death. 

JtTLlA  (-ae).  (1)  Aunt  of  Caeaar  the  dic- 
tator, and  wife  of  C.  Marius  the  elder.— ^) 
Mother  of  M.  Antonlus,  the  triumvir.-- (3) 
Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M. 
Alius  Balbns,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the 
mother  of  Augustus.  [Atia.]— (4)  Daughter 
of  Caesar  the  dictator,  by  Cornelia,  waa  mar- 
ried to  Cn.  Pompey  In  SO,  and  died  in  child- 
bed in  54.— (6)  Daughter  of  Augustus,  by 
Scribonia,  ana  his  only  child,  born  in  89,  and 
thrice  married :  1,  To  M.  Marcellus,  her  first 
coui-'iu,  in  S5 ;  2,  After  his  death  (23),  with- 
out issue,  to  M.  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had 
8  sons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and  Agrippa  Pos- 
tumus,  and  2  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrippina ; 
8,  After  Agrippa's  death,  in  12,  to  Tiberius 
Nero,  the  future  emperor.  In  consequence 
of  her  adnlterieM,  Augustus  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  islaua  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 

gania,  B-a  2.  She  was  afterwards  removed 
)  Rheginm.  She  died  in  a  d.  14,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Tiberius.— (6)  Daughter  of 
the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  AemilTus  Pan- 
Ins.  She  inherited  her  mother's  licentious- 
ness, and  was,  in  consequence,  banlsihed  by 
her  grandfkther  Augustas  to  the  little  Island 


Tremerus,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  a.i>.  9. 
She  died  a. p.  28.— (7)  Youngest  child  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  put  to  death  b; 
Claudius  at  Meesalina*8  instieation.  —  (( 
Daughter  of  Drusua  and  Livia,  the  sister  oi 
GermanicuB,  also  put  to  death  by  Claudius 
at  the  instigation  of  Messalina,  09. 

JtTllA  GBNS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  houses  at  Rome,  waa  of  Alban 
origin,  and  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Tnllns 
Hostilins  upon  the  destruction  of  Alba  Lon- 

f;a.  It  claimed  descent  from  the  mythical 
ulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  The 
most  distinguished  &mily  in  the  gens  is  that 
of  Oakbab. 

JtLlANUS,  FLlVlUS  CLAUDIUS,  usu- 
ally called  JULIAN,  and  siirnamed  the 
APOSTATE,  Roman 
emperor,  ▲.».  861-868. 
He  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, ▲.!>.  881, 
and  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
lius Constantiua,  and 
the  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great 
Julian  and  his  elder 
brother,  Gallns,  were 
the  only  members  of 
the  imperial  family 
whose  lives  were  spar- 
ed by  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter 
in  887.  The  8  brothers 
were  educated  with 
care,  and  were  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion. 
Julian  abandoned 
Christianity  in  his  heart 
at  an  early  period ;  but 
fear  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  prevented  y] 
him  from  making  an  /—- 

open  declaration  of  his  | 

apostasy.    He  devoted 
himself  with  ardor  to 


Jalian  the  ApocUU. 


the  Study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy ; 
and  among  his  fellow-students  at  Atnens 
were  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil,  both  of 
whom  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  in 
the  Christian  church.  Julian  did  not  remain 
long  at  Athena.  Having  be^n  sent  by  Con- 
stantius into  Gaul  to  oppoee  the  Germans,  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  latter  for  6  years 
(856-860)  with  great  success.  In  860  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Paris ; 
and  the  opportune  death  of  Constantius  in 
the  following  year  left  him  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  empire.  He  now  publicly 
avowed  himself  a  pagan.  His  brief  reign 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  his  militarv  prepara- 
tions against  the  Persians.  In  868  ne  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  marched  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  search  of  the  Persian  king; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  consequence 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  army  from  want  of 
water  and  provisions.  In  his  retreat  he  waa 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  and  slain  in  battle. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jovian.  [Jovianub.] 
Jalian  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  many 
of  which  are  extant    HU^tyle  la  remarkably 
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pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  style  of 
the  claaeical  Greek  writers. 

JtTLlUS  CABSAR    [Camab.] 

JtTNiA  GENS,  an  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Rome,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated 
M.  Jnnias  Brntns,  who  took  such  an  active 
part  in  expelling  the  Tarqaius.  Bat  after- 
wards the  eens  appears  as  only  a  plelieian 
one.  The  cnief  families  were  those  of  Bbu- 
Tus  and  Silancs. 

JTTNO  (-finis),  called  HEHA  bv  the  Greeks. 
The  Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  [Hera.]  The  word  Jit-no  contains 
the  same  root  as  Ju-piter.    As  Jupiter  is  the 


n*  Barbcrini  JoDO.    (Vatleaa  Momwd.) 


king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods,  so  Jnno  Is 
the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Jnpiter. 
She  was  worshiped  at  Rome  as  the  queen  of 
heaven  from  early  times,  with  the  surname 
of  Regina.  As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of 
the  male  sex.  so  Juno  watched  over  the  fb- 
male  sex.  She  was  supposed  to  accompany 
every  woman  through  lire,  from  the  moment 
of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence  she  bore 
the  special  surname  of  Virainalit  and  Matro- 
na^  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigtna 
and  Somita;  and  uuder  the  last-mentioned 
name  she  was  worshiped  at  Launvium.  On 
their  birthday  women  offered  sacrifices  to 
Juno,  surnamed  NtUalis ;  bnt  the  great  festi- 
val, celebrated  by  all  Uie  women 
in  honor  of  Juno,  was  called  Ma- 
tronaliOj  and  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  March.  From  her  presiding 
over  the  marria«;e  of  women,  she 
was  called  Jttoa  or  Jugalia,  and 
had  a  variety  oruther  names,  such 
as  Pronuboi^  CinxiOj  Lueina^  etc 
The  month  of  June,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Jn- 
nonius,  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  favorable  period  for  mar- 
rying. Women  in  childbed  in- 
voked Juno  Lucina  to  help  them, 
and  newly  bom  children  were 
likewise  under  her  protection ; 
hence  she  was  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Greek  Artemis 
or  Ilithyia.  Juno  was  further, 
like  Saturn,  the  guardian  of  the 
finances,  and.  under  the  name  of 
Honeta.  she  had  a  temple  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  which  contained 
the  mint. 

JtTPlTER  (J5vis),  called  ZEUS 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  god 
is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Zeus.]  The  Roman  Jnpiter  was 
orieiually  an  elemental  divinity, 
and  his  name  signifies  the  fkther 
or  lord  of  heaven,  being  a  con- 
traction of  Diovis  pater^  or  Diea- 
niter.  Being  the  lord  of  heaven, 
he  was  worshiped  as  the  god  of 
rain,  storms,  tnunder,  ana  light- 
nings, whence  he  had  the  epithets 
of  PluvhtSf  Ftdmirator^  TonUm- 
alU,  Tonatu.  and  Fulminator.  He 
was  the  highest  and  most  power- 
ful among  the  gods,  and  was  hence 
called  the  Best  and  Most  Hitrh 
{Optimtu  Mazimus).  His  temple 
at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofly  hill  of 
the  Capitol,  whence  he  derived 
the  surname  of  Capitolinus  and 
Tarpeius.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  special  protector  «>f  Rome. 
As  such  he  was  worshiped  by  the 
consuls  on  entering  upon  their 
office;  and  the  triumph  of  a  vic- 
torious general  was  a  solemn  pio- 
cession  to  his  temple.  He  there- 
fore bore  the  surnames  of  Irupe- 
rotor,  Victor^  Invicttt^  Stater, 
OpitvUu*^  FerctriuK,  PraedaUir^ 
TriunivhatoTf  and  the  like.  Un- 
der all  these  eqrnames  he  had 
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temples  or  statnes  at  Rome.  Uoder 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Capitclintu  he 
presided  over  the  great  Rt)iiian  games ; 
and  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Lattalie 
or  Latiarie,  over  the  Feriae  Latlnae. 
Japiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Romans,  determined  the  coarse  of  all 
hnman  affairs.  He  foresaw  the  future ; 
and  the  events  happening:  in  it  were 
the  results  of  his  will.  Be  revealed 
the  fhtnre  to  man  through  signs  in  the 
heavens  and  the  flight  of  birds,  which 
are  hence  called  the  messengers  of  Ju- 
piter, while  the  god  himself  is  desig- 
nated as  ProdiguUie.  that  is,  the  sender 
of  prodigies.  For  the  same  reason  the 
god  was  invoked  at  the  beginning  of 
every  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  together  with  Janus^  who 
blessed  the  neginning  itself.  Jupiter 
was  farther  regardeuas  the  guardian 
of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  Justice 
and  virtue.  He  maintained  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath,  and  presided  over  all 
transactions  which  were  based  upon 
fitithftalnesa  and  Justice.  Hence  Fides 
was  his  companion  on  the  Capitol, 
along  with  Victoria ;  and  hence  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country  and  persons  guiltv  of  per- 
Jurv  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.— As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven,  and 
consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
color  was  sacred  to  him :  white  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to 
be  drawn  by  4  white  horses,  his  priests  wore 
white  caps,  and  the  consuls  were  attired  in 
white  when  they  offered  sacrifices  in  the  Cap- 
itol the  day  they  entered  on  their  office.  The 
worship  of  Jupiter  at  Rome  was  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Flamen  Dialis^  who  was  the 
highest  in  rank  of  all  the  flamens. 


Japiter. 


JURA  or  JURASSUS  M0N8,  a  range  of 
mountains  running  N.  of  the  lake  Lemanus 
as  far  as  Augusta  Raoracorum  (Auauetj  near 
BaaU\  on  the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Seqnani  and  Helvetii. 

JUSTtNliNUS  (-i),  snmamed  Tna  Obrat, 
emperor  of  CooBtantinople,  687-660»  requires 


Medal  of  JiuUjiima. 


notice  in  this  work  only  on  account  of  hit 
legislation.  He  appointed  a  commission  of 
Jurists  to  draw  up  a  complete  body  of  law. 
They  executed  their  task  by  compiling  two 
great  works— one  called  Dige«ta  or  Pandeetaef 
in  00  books,  being  a  collection  of  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  works  of  preceding  Jurists; 
and  the  other  called  the  Juetiniemeua  Codex, 
being  a  collection  of  the  Imperial  constitu- 
tions. To  these  two  works  was  subsequent- 
ly added  an  elementary  treatise,  in  4  books, 
under  the  title  of  InetihUionee,  Justinian 
snheequentiv  published  various  new  constitu- 
tions, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  NoveUae 
Conntitutiofue,  The  4  legislative  works  of 
Justinian,  the  Inetitutionee^  Digesta  or  Pan- 
dectatj  CodeXf  and  NoveUae^  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Corpua  Juris  Oinlu,  and 
form  the  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe. 

JU8TINUS  (-1),  the  historian,  of  uncertain 
dnte,  is  the  author  of  an  extant  work  entitled 
HUtoriarum  Philippiearum  Libri  XLIV. 
This  work  is  taken  from  the  Hiatoriae  Phi- 
lippieae  of  Trogus  Pompeins,  who  lived  in  the 
tune  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippieae  was 
given  to  it  becanoe  its  main  object  was  to 
give  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
with  all  its  branches ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  design  Trogus  permitted  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  so  manv  excursions  that  the  work 
formed  a  kind  of  universal  history  fW)m  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  East  by  Rome.  The  original 
work  of  Trogus,  which  was  one  of  great  value, 
is  lost.  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus  as  a  selec- 
tion of  such  parts  as  seemea  to  him  most 
worthy  of  being  generally  known. 

JtTTXTRNA  (-ae),  the  nymph  of  a  fountain 
in  Latinm,  famous  for  its  healing  qualities, 
whose  water  was  used  in  most  sacrifices.  A 
pond  in  the  forum,  between  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumae. 
The  nymph  la  said  to  have  been  beloyed  by 
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Jupiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  ImmortAlity 
and  dominion  over  the  waters.  Virgtl  calls 
her  the  sifiter  of  Tumas. 

JCVfiNiLIS  (-is),  DfiCtMUS  JUNIUS  (-i). 
the  great  Roman  satirist,  of  whose  life  we 
have  few  aathentic  particalars.  His  ancient 
biographers  relate  that  he  was  either  the  son 
or  uie  **  alnmnns"  of  a  rich  fireedman ;  that 
be  occupied  himself;  nntil  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  declaim- 
ing; that,  having  sabsequentlj  composed 
some  clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomine, 
be  was  induced  to  cnltivate  assidaonsl  j  satir- 
ical  composition ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  attaelus  upon  Paris  becoming  known  to 
the  court,  the  ]>oet,  although  now  an  old  man 
of  80,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
body  of  troops  in  a  remote  district  of  Egypt, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  But  the 
only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon  which 
we  can  implicitly  relv  are,  that  he  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  centurv;  that 
Aquinnm,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was 
at  least  his  chosen  residence ;  and  that  he  it< 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dresses in  8  epigrams.  Each  of  his  satires  is 
a  finished  rhetorical  essay— energetic,  glow- 
ing, and  sonorous.  He  denounces  vice  in  the 
most  indignant  terms ;  but  the  obviims  tone 
of  exaggeration  which  pervades  all  his  invec- 
tives leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far  this  sustain- 
ed passion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed  for 


show.  The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
IG  satires,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexameter. 


Jurmul. 
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LABDACtDAE.    [Labdaoub.] 

LABDlCUS  (-1),  son  of  the  Theban  king 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteus. 
Labdacus  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nyc- 
teus.  and  after>vards  under  that  of  Lycus,  a 
brother  of  Nycteus.  When  Labdacus  bad 
grown  up  to  manhood,  Lycus  surrendered  the 
government  to  him ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon  after,  Lycus 
nndertook  the  guardianship  of  bis  son  Laius, 
the  father  of  Oedipus.  The  name  LabdtuAdae 
is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus— OecUpns,  Polynlces,  Eieodes,  and 
Antigone. 

LABDlLUM.    [Stbaoubaic] 

LABfilTBS  (-um),  a  warlike  people  in 
Dalmatia,  whose  chief  town  was  Scodra.  and 
in  whose  territory  was  the  Labeatls  Pains 

iLake  o/  &wtort),  through  which  the  river 
tnrbana  runs. 

LABfiO  (-6nis),  ANTISTlUS  (-i).  (1)  A 
Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Julius 
Caesar,  put  an  end  to  his  life  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  n.0. 42.— (2)  Son  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  still  more  eminent  Jurist.  lie  adopted 
the  republican  opinions  of  his  father,audwas 
in  consequence  disliked  bv  Au^ustu^  It  is 
probable  that  the  Labftnu  ttv^mior  of  Horace 
was  a  stroke  leveled  aj^ainst  the  iurist,  in  or- 
der to  please  the  emperor.  Labeo  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest.  He  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  2 
great  legal  schools  spoken  of  under  Capito. 


LiBfiRXnS,  DfiClMITS  (-1),  a  Roman 
eques,  and  a  distinguished  writer  of  mimes, 
was  bom  about  b.o.  107.  and  died  in  43,  at 
Puteoli,  in  Campania.  He  was  compelled  by 
Caesar  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  45,  in  order 
to  contend  with  Svrus,  a  professional  mimus, 
although  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  in- 
famous ;  but  he  took  his  revenge  by  pointing 
his  vrit  at  Caesar. 

LlBlCI  or  LXVTCI  (-«rum :  CoUmtta),  an 
ancient  town  in  Latium,  on  a  hill  of  the  Alban 
mountain,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  W.  of  Prae- 
neste,  and  N.E.  of  Tusculum.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  b.o.  418. 

IABI8NU8  (-i).  (1)  T.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.o.  03,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  and  his  chief  legatus  in  his  wars 
aeainst  the  Gauls ;  but  on  the  breaking  oat 
or  the  civil  war  in  B.a  49,  he  went  over  to 
Pompev.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mnn- 
da.  In  Spain.  40.— (2)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
invaded  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  Parthian  army 
in  40 ;  but  the  Partbians  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  the  following  year  by  P.VentidiiiP,  Anto- 
ny's legate,  he  fled  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  pat  to  death. 

LABRANDA  (-drum),  a  town  in  Caria,  68 
stadia  N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

LABKO  (-finis),  a  sea-port  in  Etruria,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  modem  lAvomo  or  iJeghom. 

LABYNETUS  (-\\  a  name  common  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Babylonian  mouarchs,  seems  to 
have  been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name. 
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The  Labynetiis  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ae 
meditating  a  peace  between  Cyaxares  and 
Alyattes  ^  the  same  with  Nebachadnezzar. 
The  Labynetus  mentioned  bv  Herodotas  as 
a  contemporary  of  Cyms  ana  Croesna  is  the 
same  witn  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet 
DanleL  By  other  writers  he  !s  called  Nabo- 
nadios  or  Nabonidos.  He  was  the  last  king 
of  Babylon. 

LlCSDABMQN.    [Spabta.} 

LACBTlNI  (-6mm),  a  people  In  Hlspanla 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneea. 

LlCHSSIS  (-is),  one  of  the  Fates.    [Mos- 

LAClNtUM  (-1),  a  promontory  on  the 
ooRSt  of  Brnttium,  a  few  miles  8.  of  Croton, 
and  forming  the  w.  bonndarv  of  the  Taren- 
tine  gnlt  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jnno,  who  was  worshiped  here  under  the 
surname  of  Lacinla.  The  rnins  of  this  tem- 
ple hayegiven  the  modem  name  to  the  prom- 
ontory, (Spo  delU  CoUmne. 

LACMON  (-«ni8)  or  LACMUS  (-1),  the  N. 
part  of  Mount  Pindna,  in  which  the  river 
Aous  takes  its  origin. 

LlCSNlCA  (-aeX  sometimes  called  LlCO- 
NlA  (-ae)  by  the  Romans,  a  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and 
ArcadiaL  on  tbe  W.  by  Hessenia,  and  on  the 
S.  and  S.  b^  the  sea.  Laconica  was  a  long 
Talley  ranning  &-wards  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
closed by  mountains  on  everr  side  except 
the  S.  This  valley  is  drained  by  the  river 
Bnrotas,  which  falls  into  the  Laconian  galf. 
In  the  upper  part  tbe  valley  is  narrow,  and 
near  Sparta  the  mountains  approach  so  close 
to  each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than 
mom  for  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  find  the  vale  of  Sparta 
called  the  hoUow  Laeedaenum.  Below  Sparta 
the  mountains  recede,  and  the  valley  opens 
out  into  a  plain  of  considerable  extent.  The 
soil  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  tbe  slopes  of 
this  mounttiin  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  Off  the  coast  sbell-flsh  were  caught, 
which  produced  a  purple  dye  inferior  only  to 
the  Tyrian.  Laconica  is  well  described  by 
Euripides  as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy. 
On  the  N.  the  country  coald  only  be  invaded 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Burotas  and  the  Oenns ; 
the  range  of  Taygetus  formed  an  almost  in- 
superable barrier  on  the  W. ;  and  the  want 
of  good  harbors  on  the  B.  coast  protected  it 
from  Invasion  by  sea  on  that  siae.  Sparta 
was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  conn- 
try.  [Spabta.]— The  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been 
Cynurians  and  Leleges.  They  were  expelled 
or  conqnered  by  the  Achaeans,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  hemic  age. 
The  Dorians  afterwards  Invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  became  the  mling  race  in  Lacon- 
ica. Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery ;  but  a  ereat  number 
of  them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under 
the  name  of  PeHoeeL  Tbe  general  name  for 
the  inhabitants  is  Laoorks  or  LAOKnAXMONii ; 
but  tbe  Perioeei  are  frequently  cal  led  Lacedae- 
monll,  to  distinguish  them  from  tbe  Spartans. 

LlcONlCUS  SINUS,  a  gulf  in  the  S.  of 
Peloponnesus,  into  which  the  Burotas  falls. 


LAOTDXS  (-is),  a  native  of  Cyrene,  suc- 
ceeded Arcesilaus  as  president  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Athens,  and  died  about  81& 

LADE  (-es),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  to  Miletus,  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Maeander  Calla. 

LXDAS,  a  swift  ranner  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

ULDON  (-Anis).  (1)  The  dragon  who 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hespendes,  was 
slain  by  Hercules.  CHbboulks.]— (2)  A  river 
in  Arcadia,  rising  near  Clitor,  and  falling  into 
the  Alph£u8,  between  Heraea  and  Pbrixa.  In 
mythology  Ladon  is  the  husband  of  Stympha- 
lis,  and  uiher  of  Daphne  and  Metope.— (3)  A 
small  river  in  Blis,  rising  on  the  frontiers  of 
Achaia,  and  falling  into  the  Pendus. 

LABETXNI  (-dram),  a  people  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Hlspanla  Tarracunensis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rubricatus,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Lalstami,  whose  country,  Lalb- 
TAN LA,  produced  good  wine,  and  whose  chief 
town  was  Baboimo. 

LABLAPS  (-&pi8),  i.  s.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
sonified as  the  swift  dog.  which  Procris  had  re- 
ceived frt»m  Artemis  (Diana),  and  gave  to  her 
husband  Cephalua.  When  the  Teumessian 
fox  was  sent  to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalua 
sent  the  dog  Laelaps  against  the  fox.  l^he 
dog  overtook  the  fox,  but  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
changwd  both  animals  into  a  stone,  which 
was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes. 

LABLIUS  (-i),  G.  (1)  The  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder,  who  fought  under  the 
latter  in  almost  all  his  campaigns.  He  was 
consul  ii.a  190.— (2)  Suraamed  Sapibrs,  son 
of  the  preceding.  His  Intimacy  with  Scipio 
Africanus  the  vouneer  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  father's  frfendsbip  with  tbe  elder,  and  it 
obtained  an  imperishable  monument  in  Cice- 
ro's treatise,  LaeUus  8iv$  ds  Amieitia,  He 
was  born  about  186;  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  in,  praetor  in  145,  and  consul  in  140.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  love  of  literature  nnd 
philosophy,  and  cultivated  the  society  and 
friendship  of  the  philosopher  Panaetlus,  of 
the  historian  Polybins,  and  of  the  poets  Ter- 
ence and  Lucllius.  Laelius  is  the  principal 
interlocutor  In  Cicero's  dialogue,  De  Amieitia^ 
and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Db  SenectuU, 
and  in  the  De  RepvUiea,  His  two  daughters 
were  married— the  one  to  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola, 
the  augur,  the  other  to  C.  Fannlus  Strabo. 

LAENXS  (-Atis),  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Popilia  genu,  noted  for  iu  sternness,  cm- 
elty,  and  haughtiness  of  character.  The  chief 
members  of  the  familywere :  (1)  C.  Popiliot 
Laenas,  consul  b.o.  ITS,  and  afterwards  em- 
bassador to  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria,  whom 
the  senate  wished  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
against  Egypt  Antiochns  was  Just  marching 
upon  Alexandria,  when  Popllius  gave  him 
the  letter  of  the  senate,  whicn  the  king  read, 
and  promised  to  take  into  consideration  with 
his  friends.  Popilins  straightway  described 
with  his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round  the 
king,  and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it 
before  he  had  given  a  decisive  answer.  This 
boldness  so  frigbtened  Antiochns  that  he  at 
once  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Rome.— (2)  P. 
PoPXiiDB  Laxnas,  consul  in  182,  the  year  after 
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the  mnrder  of  Tib.  Oraocbn  t.  He  was  charg^ed 
by  the  victoriona  aristocratical  party  with  the 
proeecntlon  of  the  aooomplicea  of  Gracchua : 
and  in  this  odlooa  taak  ne  showed  all  the 
hard-heartedneaa  of  bla  Ikmlly.  He  8nb«»- 
onentlT  withdrew  bimaelf  by  yolnntary  exile 
Bom  the  ▼enflnanoe  of  C.  Gracchne,  and  did 
not  retain  to  Rome  till  after  his  death. 

UlBRTfiS  (-ae),  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Acrisina,  hnsband  of  Antidda,  and  father  of 
Ulysses  — who  is  hence  called  Laibtiadu. 
Some  writers  call  Ulysses  the  aon  of  Sisy- 
phns.  [Antiolba.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hont,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysaee 
retamed  to  Ithaca,  after  the  &11  of  Troy. 

LABRltUS,  DIOGfiNES.    [Dioobmh.] 

LABSTRTGONBS  (-nm),  a  savage  race  of 
cannibals,  whom  Ulyeees  encountered  in  his 
wanderings.  They  were  governed  by  Amti- 
PBATB8  and  Lamub.  They  belong  to  mytholo- 
gy rather  than  to  history.  The  Greeks  placed 
them  on  the  B.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  plains 
of  Leon  tin  I,  which  are  therefore  called  Loes- 
irygonii  CampL  The  Boman  poets,  who  re- 
garded the  prom.Ciroeium  as  the  Homeric  isl- 
and of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Laestrygones 
to  the  S.  coast  of  Latinm,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Formiae,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Lamus,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence 
Horace  speaks  of  LautrygoMa  Baoehus  in 
amphora^  that  la,  Formian  wine;  and  Ovid 
calls  Formiae,  LaeatryffoniM  Lami  Urbt. 

LAEVI  or  LB VI  (-Arum),  a  Lignrian  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Transpadana,  on  the  river  Ticl- 
nus.  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marici, 
built  the  town  of  ticinum  {Paoia). 

LABVTNU8,  VlLfiRlUS  (-i).  (1)  P.,  con- 
sni  B.a  2B0,  defeated  by  Fyrrhns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sirls.— <2)  M.,  praetor  in  S16,  when  he 
carried  on  war  against  Philip  in  Greece ;  and 
consul  in  810,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentum. 

LlGUS.      [PrOLBHABUB.] 

Ll.18  (-Idis),  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
Grecian  courtesans.  (1)  The  elder,  a  native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as 
the  most  beantifhl  woman  of  her  age.— (2) 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Tlmandra,  proba- 
bly bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  According  to 
Bome  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth 
when  7  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and 
bought  by  a  Corinthian.  This  story,  howev- 
er, involves  numerous  difficulties,  and  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  confhslon  between  this 
Lais  and  the  elder  one  of  the  same  name. 

LlIUS  (-1),  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Labda- 
cus,  husband  of  t^casta,  and  father  of  Oedi- 
pus, by  whom  he  was  slain.    [Oeditus.] 

LXLXGfi  (-es),  a  common  name  of  courte- 
sans, from  the  Greek  \a\ayiti  pntttling,  used 
as  a  term  of  endearment,  **  little  prattler.*' 

LALBTXNL    [Labbtamx.] 

LAMlCHUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  the  col- 
league of  Alci blades  and  Nicias  in  the  great 
Sicuian  expedition,  b.o.  416.  He  fell  under 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  in  a  aally  of  the  be- 
sieged. 


LXmXA  <-ae),  a  fsmale  phantom.  CEmfuba.] 

LlMlA  (-ae),  ABLlUS  (-1),  a  Roman  fitm- 
ily,  which  claimed  descent  from  the  mythical 
hero,  Lamus.  L.  Abliub  Lamia,  the  friend  of 
Horace,  was  consul  a.i>.  8,  and  the  son  of  the 
Lamia  who  supported  Cicero  in  the  suppree- 
sion  of  the  Catllinarian  conspiracy. 

LiMIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Phthiotis.  in  Thee- 
saly,  situated  on  the  small  river  Acbdous.  60 
stadia  inland  frt>m  the  Maliac  gnlt  It  nas 
given  its  name  to  the  war  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  confederate  Greeks  against  Antip- 
ater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.o.  823. 
When  Antipater  was  defeated  by  the  confed- 
erates under  the  command  of  Leosthenea,  the 
Athenian,  he  took  refQge  in  Lamia,  where  he 
was  besieged  for  some  months. 

LAHPSTiA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Helioe  (the 
Sun),  and  sister  of  Phaetbon. 

LAMPONIA  (-ae)  or  -XUM  (-1),  a  city  of 
Mysia,  in  the  Interior  of  the  Troad,  near  the 
borders  of  Aeolia. 

LAMPSlCUS  (-i),  an  important  city  of 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hel- 
lespont; a  colony  of  the  Phocaeans ;  celebr»- 
ted  for  its  wine,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Priapns. 

LlMUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), and  King  of  the  Laestrvgones,  said  to 
have  founded  Formiae  in  Italy.  [Fobmiab  ; 
LABSTBTOOHBa.]— (2)  A  rivcr  and  town  of  Ci- 
llcla. 

LANGOBARDI  or  LONGOBARDI  (-6mm>, 
corrupted  into  LOMBARDS,  a  German  tribe 
of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  orlgiuallv  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  after  many  migrations 
eventually  crossed  the  Alps  (a.xi.  64)8),  and 
settled  in  the  N.of  Italy,  which  has  ever  since 
received  the  name  of  Lombardy.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards  existed  for  upwaros 
of  2  centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Charle- 
magne. 

LlNtTvIUM  (-1 :  LavigfM).  an  ancient  city 
in  Latium,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via ;  possessed 
an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno 
Soepita;  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus  Pius. 

LIOcOSN  (-ontis),  a  Trojan  priest  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apolla  He  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  his  countrymen  from  drawing  into 
the  city  the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks 
had  left  behind  them  when  they  pretended 
to  sail  awav  ftom  Troy.  As  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  sacnflce  a  bull  to  Poseidon.  2  fearfril 
serpents  swam  out  of  the  sea,  coiled  round 
Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  and  destroyed 
them.  His  death  forms  the  subject  of  a  mag^ 
niflcent  work  of  ancient  art  preserved  in  the 
Vatican. 

LIOdXmIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Acastoa, 
and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  when  her  husband 
was  slain  before  Troy  she  begged  the  gods 
to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  nim  for  only 
8  hours.  The  request  was  granted.  Hermes 
(Mercury)  led  Protesilaus  back  to  the  upper 
world ;  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a  second 
time,  Laodamia  died  with  him. 

LAODICE  (^).  a)  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.— (8)  The 
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name  given  by  Homer  to  the  danghter  of 
AgamemDon  and  ClTtaemnestriL  who  is  called 
Blectra  by  the  tragic  poeta.  [ELxoraA.]— <3) 
The  name  of  several  Greek  prlnceMee  of  the 
fkmily  of  the  Selencidae,  one  of  whom  was 
the  mother  of  Selencas  Nicator,  the  founder 
of  the  Syrian  monarchy. 

LXODICSA  (-ae),  the  name  of  eeveral 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  called  after  the  mother 
of  Seleucns  L  Nicator,  and  other  Syrian  prin- 
of  this  name.  <1)  L.  ad  Lyoum.  a  city 
river  Lycos,  a  tributary 


of  Phrygia,  near  the  i 


of  6  shipe  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedon, 
with  all  his  sons  except  Priam,  and  gave  He- 
sione  to  Telamon.  Priam,  as  the  son  of  La- 
omedon, is  called  Laomkdoktiadbs  ;  and  the 
Trojans,  as  the  subjects  of  Laomedon,  are 
called  Laomkdomtiadab. 
LAPIDW  CAMPL  [Campi  Lapidel] 
LlPlTHAB  (-Arum),  a  mythical  people  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Thesealv.  They 
were  governed  by  Pirithous,  who,  being  a  son 
of  Ixion,  was  a  half-brother  of  the  Centaurs. 
The  latter  therefore  demanded  their  share  in 
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of  the  Maeander,  founded  by  Antiochus  n. 
Theoe.  It  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ins  cities  in  Aoia  Minor,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  flourishing  Christian  cnnrch  as  earlv  as  the 
apostolic  age.  — <2)  L.  Combusta,  i.  «.  the 
burnt;  the  reason  of  the  epithet  is  donbtftil; 
a  city  of  Lycaonia,  N.  of  Iconlum.— (3)  L.  ai> 
Habb,  a  citv  on  the  coast  of  Svria,  about  60 
miles  S.  of  Antioch,  built  by  Seleucns  L,  and 
bad  the  best  harbor  in  Svria.— (4)  L.  at>  Lisa- 
1I17M.  a  city  of  Cnele-Syria,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  tne  narrow  valley,  between  Libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus. 

LXOMSDON  (-ontls),  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
nns,  and  father  of  Priam,  msione,  and  other 
children.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Apollo, 
who  had  displeased  Zeus  (Jupiter),  were 
doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  tended  the  king*s  flocks  on 
.Mount  Ida.  When  the  two  sikIs  had  done 
'  their  work,  Laomedon  refheed  them  the  re- 
ward he  had  promised  them,  and  expelled 
them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon  Po- 
seidon sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravaee  the 
countrv,  to  which  the  Trojans  were  obliged, 
from  time  to  time,  to  sacriflce  a  maiden.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  decided  bv  lot  that  Hesi- 
one,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  should  be 
the  victim :  but  she  was  saved  by  Hercules, 
who  slew  the  monster,  upon  Laomedon  prom- 
ising to  give  him  the  horses  which  Tros  had 
once  received  from  Zens  as  a  compensation 
for  Ganvmedes.  But  when  the  monster  was 
slain,  Laomedon  again  broke  his  word. 
Thereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron 


their  father's  kingdom ;  and,  as  their  claims 
were  not  satisfled,  a  war  arose  between  the 
Lapithae  and  Centaurs,  which,  however,  was 
terminated  by  a  peace.  But  when  Pirithous 
married  Hippodamla,  and  invited  the  Cen- 
taurs to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired  by 
wine,  and  ursed  on  oy  Ares  (Mars),  attempted 
to  carry  off  tne  bride  and  tne  other  women. 
Thereupon  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  In  which 
the  Centaurs  were  defeated  by  the  Lapiihae. 
The  Lapithne  are  raid  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian  people, 
who  defeated  the  lees  civilized  Centaurs,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  Mount  Pelion. 

LXR  or  LARS  (-tis),  an  Ktruscan  praeno- 
men,  borne,  for  inntance,  by  Porsena  and  To- 
lumniuB.  Prom  the  Eimscans  it  passed  over 
to  the  Romans,  whence  we  read  of  Lar  Her- 
minius,  who  was  consul  B.a  448.  This  word 
signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in  the  Btnucun. 

LARA.    [Labdmda.] 

LXRANDA  (-5ram),  a  considerable  town 
in  the  S.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  used  by  the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one 
of  their  strongholds. 

LARENTIA.    [Aooa  Labxntia.] 

LlRBS  (-ium  or  um),  inferior  gods  at 
Rome,  may  be  divided  into  2  daases.  Lares 
domestiei  and  Lares  publiei.  The  former  were 
the  Manes  of  a  house  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
heroes.  The  Manes  were  more  closelv  con- 
nected with  the  place  of  burial,  while  the 
Lares  were  the  divinities  presiding  over  the 
hearth  and  the  whole  house.    It  was  only  the 
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epirits  of  food  men  that  were  honored  aa 
llarea.  All  the  domeaUc  Larea  were  headed 
by  the  Lar  familiarU,  who  waa  regarded  aa 
the  foander  of  the  fkmilv ;  he  waa  insenarable 
firom  the  family ;  and  when  the  latter  changed 
their  abode,  he  went  with  them.  Among  the 
LarM  pHbLici  we  have  mention  made  of  Larn 
praestUes  and  Larea  eompUalet.  The  former 
were  the  protectora  of  the  whole  cltf ;  the 
latter  were  thoae  who  presided  over  the  ser- 
eral  diTisions  of  the  city,  which  were  marked 
by  the  compita,  or  the  pointa  where  two  or 
more  streets  crosaed  each  other.  The  images 
of  the  Larea,  in  great  hoaeea,  were  usually 
in  a  aeparate  compartment,  called  lararia. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  honae  took  their 
meals,  some  portion  waa  offered  to  the  Lares, 
and  upon  Joyftil  ftimily  occasions  they  were 
adorned  with  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were 
thrown  open. 

LlRlNUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  FrenUni 
(whence  the  inhabitanta  are  sometimes  called 
Frentani  Larinates),  on  the  river  Tifemns, 
and  near  the  borders  of  Apnila. 

LARISSA  (^ae),  the  name  of  several  Pelaa- 
glan  place:*,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  my- 
thology the  daughter  of  Pelai^gns.  (1)  An 
important  town  of  Thessaly  in  Pelasgiotis, 
situated  on  the  Peueuis  In  an  extensive  plain, 
and  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi.— <2)  Snr- 
named  CasMAaTB,  another  important  town  of 
Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  distant  20  stadia  n-om 
the  MaliAC  gulf.— (3)  An  ancient  city  on  the 
coaKt  of  the  Troad.— (4)  L^  Phkioomib.  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme,  of  Pelas- 

f:ian  orieiii,  but  colonized  bv  the  Aeolians. 
t  was  also  called  the  Egyptian  Larit«Ha,  be- 
cause Cyras  the  Great  settled  In  It  a  body  of 
his  Bgjrptian  mercenary  soldiers. —  <  5 )  L. 
Bpuksia,  a  ci^  of  Lydia,  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.— (6)  In  Assyria,  an  ancient  city  on 
the  B.  bank  of  the  Tlgri**  some  distance  N. 
of  the  month  of  the  river  Zabataa  or  Lycus. 
It  was  deserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it.  The 
name  Larissa  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
some  Assyrian  name  (perhaps  Al-Assur), 
which  Xenophon  naturally  confounded  with 
Larissa,  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word 
aa  the  name  of  citiea  in  Greece. 

LiRISSUS  (-i),  a  small  river  forming  the 
boundai7  between  Achaia  and  Slia,  and  flow- 
ing Into  the  Ionian  aea. 

ULRIUS  LACUS  {Lake  af  Cbmo).  a  beantl- 
fhl  lake  in  Gallia  Tran^padana  (N.  Italy),  run- 
ning f^m  N.  to  S.,  through  which  the  river 
Adda  flows.  Pliny  had  several  vlllaa  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake. 

LARTiA  GENS,  patrician,  distinguished 
at  the  bet^inning  of  the  republic  through  %  of 
its  members,  T.  Lartlus,  the  first  dictator,  and 
Sp.  Lartlus,  the  companion  of  HoraUns  on 

e  wooden  bridge. 

LlRUNDA  or  LiRA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Almon,  the  nymph  who  informed  Juno  of 
the  connection  between  Jupiter  and  Juturna: 
hence  her  name  is  connected  with  AaXeiv. 
Jupiter  deprived  her  of  her  tongue,  and  or- 
dered Mercurv  to  conduct  her  into  the  lower 
world.  On  the  way  thither  Mercury  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  2  Lares. 


§•. 


LARVAE.    [LxMvan.] 

Lis.  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia,  on  theB. 
aide  of  the  Laoonlan  guU;  10  atadia  ftom  the 
sea,  and  S.  of  Gytheum. 

LASAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Cretei 
not  far  from  the  prom.  Samonium  mentioned 
in  the  AcU  qf  the  AposOee, 

LASUS  (-1),  of  Hermione  in  Ar^olla,  a  lyrio 
poet,  and  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  lived  at  Ath- 
ens under  the  patronage  of  Hipparchua.  Hia. 
works  have  perished. 

lAlllLIS  or  LlTllRIS  (-is),  a  surname 
of  Jupiter  aa  the  protecting  divinity  of  Latium. 
The  Latin  towns  and  Rome  celebrated  to  him 
every  year  the  Ferlae  Latinae  on  the  Albau 
mounts  which  were  conducted  by  one  of  the 
Roman  consala.    [Latimub.] 

lATINUS  (-i),  king  of  Latium.  son  of  Fao- 
nus  and  the  nymph  Harica,  brother  of  Lavin- 
ius,  husband  of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Aeneaa.  CLa- 
V1N1A..]  According  to  one  account,  Latinns, 
after  hia  death,  became  Jupiter  Latiarla,  Just 
as  Romulus  became  Quirinus. 

ULTlUH  (-1),  a  country  in  Italv,  was  orig- 
inally the  name  of  the  small  district  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Mumlcu^,  and  afterwarda 
signifled  the  country  bounded  by  Btrnria  on 
the  N.,  from  which  it  waa  separated  bv  the 
Tiber ;  by  Campania  on  the  &,  from  which  It 
waa  separated  by  the  Liria:  by  the  Tyrrhene 
aea  on  the  W. ;  and  by  the  Sanlne  and  Sani- 
Dite  tribes  on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  thia 
country  is  an  extensive  plain  of  volcanic  or- 
igin, out  of  which  rises  an  isolated  range  of 
mountains  known  by  the  name  of  Mona  Ai^ 
BAKUS,  of  which  the  Alsidus  and  the  Tuscu- 
lan  hills  are  branchea.  Fart  of  this  plain,  on 
the  coast  between  Antium  and  Tarraclna, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  be- 
came a  marsh  in  consequence  of  the  rtvera 
Nyniphaens,  Ufens,  and  Amasenns  finding  no 
outlet  for  their  waters  [Pomptinab  PAi.in>B8l ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  country  waa  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility  in  antiquity.— The  La^ 
tinl  were  some  of  the  moat  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
Pelasgian  tribe,  and  are  frequently  called 
Abor^ines.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  these  Pelaagians  or  Ab- 
origines descended  into  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Numicns.  expelled 
or  subdued  the  SIcnti,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  and  there  became  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Latini.  These  andent 
Latins,  who  were  called  PrUd  Latini^  to  die-  ' 
tinguish  them  fh>m  the  later  Latina,  the  fub- 
Jecta  of  Rome,  formed  a  league  or  confedera- 
tion, conaisting  of  80  states.    The  town  of 


Alba  Longa  aubsequenily  became  the  head 
of  the  league.  Thia  town,  which  founded 
several  cohinlea,  and  among  others  Rome, 


boasted  of  a  Trojan  origin :  but  the  whole 
story  of  a  Trojan  aettlement  in  Italy  la  prob- 
ably an  invention  of  later  timea.  Although 
Rome  was  a  colony  fh>m  Alba,  she  became 
powerfhl  enough  in  the  reign  of  her  8d  king, 
TuUua  Ho8tilius,  to  uke  Alba  and  rate  it  to 
the  ground.  Under  Servlus  Tulllus  Rome 
waa  admitted  into  the  Latin  League ;  and  hia 
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8ncce8Bor,TarqainLa8  Saperbus,  compelled  the 
other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  an 
the  bead  of  the  league.  But  npou  the  expal- 
sion  of  the  kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, and  commenced  a  strozgle  with 
Rome,  whicb  whs  not  brought  to  a  nual  close 
till  B  a.  S40,  when  the  Latins  were  defeated  by 
the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Moant  Vesuvius. 
The  Latin  League  was  now  dlBsolvcd.  Sev- 
eral of  the  towns,  such  as  Lanuvium,  Aricia, 
Nomentam,  Pedum,  and  Tuscnlum,  received 
the  Roman  franchise ;  and  the  others  became 
Roman  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  eeueral  name  of  Nomen  Latinum 
or  LatinC  ^rhev  obtained  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  which  the  other  Socii  did  not  en- 
Joy.  The  Romans  founded  in  various  parts 
of  Italy  many  colonies,  consisting  of  Latins, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  N&men  Latinum^ 
althoagh  they  were  not  situated  In  Latium. 
Thus  the  Latiui  came  eventually  to  hold  a 
certain  sutns  intermediate  between  that  of 
Roman  citizens  and  peregrlnL 

LATMIGUS  SINUS  (-1),  a  gulf  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  into  which  the  river 
Iffaeander  fell,  named  fh)m  Mount  Latmus, 
which  overhangs  iL  Through  the  changes 
effected  on  this  coast  bv  the  Maeander,  the 
gulf  is  now  an  inland  lake,  called  Akee&-Chai 
or  U/a-BaauL 

LATMUS  (-1),  a  mountain  in  Caria,  extend- 
ing in  a  S.K  direction  from  the  Sinus  Lntmi- 
cus.  It  was  the  mythological  scene  of  the 
story  of  Seleno  (Luna)  and  Endymlon,  who 
is  hence  called  by  the  Roman  poets  Latmiua 
heroe  and  Latmiua  venator. 

LATOBRIGI  (-drum),  a_people  In  Gallia 
Belgica,  neighbors  of  the  uelveiii, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the 
8wit«erland. 

LATONA.    [L»po.] 

LAUUBNTUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tinm,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  Latlnus, 
siinated  on  a  height  between  Ostia  and  Ar- 
dea,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  snrronnded  by 
a  grove  of  lanrels,  whence  it  was  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

LAURlUM  (-1).  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of  At- 
tica, a  liitle  N.  of  the  prom.  Suninm,  celebra- 
ted for  its  silver  mines,  which  in  early  times 
were  very  productive,  but  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gU9tu9  yielded  nothing. 

LAURON  (-dnis),  a  town  in  the  B.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraoonensis,  near  the  sea  and  the 
river  Sncro. 

LlUS  (-1),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucanla,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Laus.  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium. 

LAUS  POMPEII  {Lodi  Veechio),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cifalpina,  N. W.  of  Placentia,  and  S.B. 
of  Medioliinnm,  made  a  municiplum  by  the 
father  of  Pompey,  whence  its  name. 

LAUSUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Mesentius,  king 
of  the  Etruscans,  i<lain  by  Aeneas.— (2)  Son 
of  Numitor  and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by 
Amnlins. 

LAUTtTLAE  (-ftmm),  a  viUage  oftheVolsci 
in  Latium.  in  a  narrow  pass  between  Tarra- 
dna  and  FnndL 

N 


LXVERNA  (-ae),  the  Roman  goddess  of 
thieves  and  impostors,  from  whom  the  Porta 
Lavernalis  derived  its  name. 

LAVIOUM.    [Labiocm.] 

LIVINIA  and  LlVINIA  (-ae),  daughter 
of  Laiiuus  and  Amata,  betrothed  to  Turnus, 
but  married  to  Aeneas.    fruBNUs.] 

LiVTNlUM,  LiVlNlUM.  LiVlNlUM  (-i), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  S  miles  from  the 
sea  and  6  miles  B.  of  Lanrentum,  ou  the  Via 
Appia,  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  called  Lavin- 
inra  in  honor  of  his  wife  Lavinia. 

LfiANDBR  (-dri),  the  famous  youth  of 
Abvdoa  who  swam  every  night  across  the 
Hellespont  to  visit  Hero,  the  priestess  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  in  Sestus.  One  night  he 
perished  in  the  waves ;  and  when  his  corpse 
waa  washed  next  morning  on  the  coast  of 
Seetus,  Hero  threw  herself  Into  the  sea. 

LfiBADBA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Chaeronda  and  Mount  Helicon,  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  in  a  cave  of  which  was  the  cel- 
ebrated oracle  of  Trophonlus. 

LfiBfiDUS  (-1),  one  of  the  12  Ionic  cltiea, 
situated  ou  the  coast  of  I^dla,  between  Colo- 
phon and  TeoB.  It  was  nearly  deserted  In 
the  time  of  Horace. 

LftBINTHUS  or  LfiBTNTHUS  (-i),  an  isl- 
and  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporadea. 

LfiCHAEOL    CCoBiNTHua.] 

LECTUM  (-1),  the  S.W.  promontory  <St  the 
Troad,  formed  by  Mount  Ida  jutting  oat  into 
the  sea. 

LfiDA  (-aeV,  daughter  of  Tbeetlus,  whence 
she  is  called  TheatioBf  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  mother,  either  by  Zeus  (JnpH 
ter)  or  by  Tyndareus,  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Clytaemnei!>tra  and  Helena.  According  to  the 
common  legend,  Zens  visited  Leda  in  the  form 
of  a  swan ;  and  she  brought  forth  S  eggs, 
from  one  of  which  Issued  Helena,  and  from 
the  other  Castor  and  Pollux. 

LfiLSGBS  (-nm),  an  ancient  race,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians  as 
the  most  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Greece.  The 
Leleges  were  a  warlike  and  migratory  race, 
who  first  took  possession  of  the  coasts  and 
the  islands  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  pene- 
trated into  the  interior.  Piracy  was  proba- 
bly their  chief  occupation ;  and  they  are  rep- 
resented as  the  ancestors  of  the  Telelwans 
and  the  Taphians,  who  were  notorious  for 
their  piracies.  The  name  of  the  Leleges  was 
derived  by  the  Greeks  from  an  ancestor.  Le- 
lex,  who  18  called  king  either  of  Megaris  or 
Laoedaemou.  They  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who 
became  gradually  Incorporated  with  the  Hel- 
lene?<,  and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- ' 
pendent  people. 

LfiLEX.    [Lklboks.] 

LfiMANNUS  or  LSMXNUS  LACUS  {Lake 
of  Oeneva)j  a  large  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Rhodanns.  the  boundary  between  the  old  Ro- 
man province  in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the 
Helveili. 

LEMNOS  or  LEMNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  lai^ 
gest  itilands  In  the  Aegaean  sea,  situated  near- 
ly midway  between  Mount  Athoe  and  the 
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Hellespont  It  was  sacred  to  Hephaestas 
(Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here 
when  he  was  hnrled  down  ft-ora  Olympos. 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  ffod  is  sometimes 

Ehiced  in  ihis  island.  The  legend  appears  to 
ave  arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lem- 
uoe.  lis  earliest  inhabitants,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Thracian  SinHat.  When 
the  Arffonants  landed  at  Lemuos,  they  found 
It  inhai)ited  only  by  women,  who  had  mur- 
dered all  their  husbands.  [Htpsipylk.]  By 
the  Lerouiau  women  the  Argonauts  became 
the  fathers  of  the  Minyete,  who  Inhabited  the 
island  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Pelas- 
giaus.  Lemnos  was  conqiiered  by  one  of  ihe 
generals  of  Darius ;  but  Miltiades  delivered 
It  from  the  Persians,  and  made  it  subject  to 
Athens. 

LBMONTA,  one  of  the  conn  try  tribes  at 
Rome,  named  after  a  villnfre  Lemonlum,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Ca- 
peua. 

LSMO VICES  (-inm),  a  people  in  Gnllia 
Aqnitanica,  between  the  Blturlges  and  Ar- 
verni,  whose  chief  town  was  Ansustoriium, 
subsequently  called  Lemovioea,  uie  m.odem 
l4moge9. 

LEMOVlI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Germany, 
mentioned  along  with  the  Kugli,  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  modern  Pome- 
rania. 

LiSMtTRES  (-am),  the  spectres  or  spirits  of 
the  dead.  Sume  writers  aefcribe  Lemures  as 
the  common  name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  divide  them  into  2  classes:  the 
Lare9,  or  the  souls  of  good  men,  and  the  Lar- 
vae, or  the  souls  of  wicked  men.  But  the 
common  idea  was  that  the  Ijemuren  and  Lar- 
vae were  the  same.  They  were  said  to  wan- 
der about  at  night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propiti- 
ate them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival 
of  the  Lemuralia  or  Lemuiia, 

LflNAEUS  (-1),  a  surname  of  Dionysns,  de- 
rived from  lentu  (Xfi»ov)t  the  wine-press  or  the 
vintage. 

LENT&LUS,  a  haughty  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  of  whicn  the  most  impor- 
tant persons  were:  (1)  P.  Coknclius  Lkntu- 
Lus  Sub  A,  the  man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's 
crew.  He  was  quaestor  to  Sulla  n.  o.  81 ;  prae- 
tor in  76;  consul  in  71.  In  the  next  year  he 
was  ejected  A-om  the  senate,  with  68  others, 
for  infhmons  life  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  Join  Catiline  and 
nis  crew.  From  his  distinguished  birth  and 
high  rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief 
of  the  conspiracy:  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  applied  oy  flattering 
hnrnspices  to  hira.  8  Cornelli  were  to  rule 
Rome,  and  he  was  the  3d  after  Sulla  and 
Clnna  •  the  20th  year  after  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol,  etc.,  was  to  be  fatal  to  the  city.  To 
gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the  sen- 
ate, he  became  praetor  again  in  68.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for-Etmria,  Lentulus 
was  left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators, 
and  his  irresolution  probably  saved  the  city 
from  being  fired.  For  it  was  by  his  over- 
caation  that  the  negotiation  with  the  embassa- 


dors of  the  Allobroges  was  entered  Into: 

unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to  the  con- 
sul Cicera  The  sequel  will  be  found  under 
the  life  of  Catiline.    Lentulus  was  deposed 


from  the  praetorship,  and  was  etrauKied  in 
Capitoline  prison  on  the  6th  of  Decern- 


the  ( 


ber.— (2)   P.  COHNBLIUS    LkKTDLVS   SPINTDEa. 

curule  aedile  in  68,  praetor  in  60,  and  consul 
in  57.  In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the 
immediate  recall  of  Cicero,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived Cilicia  as  his  province.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  Joined  the 
Pompeian  party.— (3)  Lb  Cobmbuus  Lbntvlvb 
Cans,  praetor  fn  6S,  and  consul  in  49,  when 
he  took  a  very  active  part  against  Caesar. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  Was  put  to  death  by  young  Ptolemy's 
ministers. 

LfiONlDlS  (-ae).  (1)  L  King  of  Sparta, 
B.a  491-480,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  ana  suc- 
cessor of  his  half-brother  Cleomeiies.  When 
Greece  was  invaded  by  Xerxes,  480,  Leonidas 
was  sent  with  a  small  army  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of  Thermopy- 
lae. His  forces  amounted  to  somewhat  more 
than  5000  men,  of  whom  only  800  were  Spar- 
tans. The  Persians  in  vain  attempted  to 
force  their  way  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopvlae.  They  were  driven  back  by  Leonidas 
and  his  gallant  hand  with  immense  slaughter. 
At  length  the  Malian  E!>hia1tes  betrayed  the 
mountain-path  of  the  Annpaea  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  were  thns  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to 
Leonidas  that  the  Persians  wei  e  crossing  the 
mountain,  he  dicmissed  all  the  other  Greeks 
except  the  Thespian  and  Theban  forces,  de- 
claring that  he  and  the  Spartans  under  his 
command  must  needs  remain  in  the  post  they 

'  hud  been  sent  to  guard.  Then,  before  the 
body  of  Persians  who  were  crossing  the 
mountain  could  arrive  to  attack  him  uvtbe 
rear,  he  advanced  from  the  narrow  pass  and 
chareed  the  myriads  of  the  enemy  with  his 
handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of  preserving 
their  lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sell  them 
dearly.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued Leonidas  himself  fell  soon (2)  IL  King 

of  Sparta,  son  of  Cieonymus,  ascended  the 
throne  about  256.  Being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
jected reforms  of  his  contemporary,  Agls 
IV.,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  throne  waa 
transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus : 
but  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.  He  died 
about  236,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Cleomenes  III. 

LfiONNlTUS  (-1),  a  Macedonian  of  Pella, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals.  He  crossed  over 
into  Europe  in  b.o.  822,  to  assist  Antlpater 
against  the  Greeks ;  but  he  was  defeated  by 

,  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  In 
battle. 

LfiONTTNI  (-drum :  Leniinf),  a  town  In  the 
B.  of  Sicily,  about  5  miles  from  the  sea,  N.  W. 
of  Syracuse,  founded  by  Chalcidians  ttom 

I  Naxos,  B.O.  790,  but  never  atteined  much 
political  importance  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  Syracuse.  The  rich  plains  N. 
of  the  city,  called  Leontini  Campi^  were  some 
of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  produced 
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abandaot  crops  of  most  excellent  wheat  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Gorgias. 

LBOPRBFlDES,  i.  e.  the  poet  Slmonides, 
asm  of  Leoprepes. 

LfiOSTHSNBS  (-is),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the 
Laroian  war,  9lain  while  besieging  AAtlpater 
in  the  town  of  Latfiia,  b.o.  828. 

LfiOTYCHlDSS.  (1)  King  of  Sparta,  B.a 
491-469.  He  commanded  the  Greek  fleet  in 
479,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  battle 
of  Mycale.— (2)  The  reputed  son  of  Agis  IL. 
excluded  fh>m  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
his  beinff  suspected  to  be  the  ton  of  Alcibia- 
des  br  Timaea,  the  queen  of  Asis.  His  uncle, 
Aget>ilaus  IL,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

LfiPlDUS,  M.  AEMWUS  M),  the  trium- 
vir, son  of  M.  Lepidus,  consul  b.o.  78,  who 
took  up  arms  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla,  but 
was  defeated  by  Poropey  and  Catnlus.  His 
son  was  praetor  in  40,  and  supported  Caesar 
in  the  civil  war.  In  46  he  was  consul  with 
Caesar,  and  in  44  he  received  from  the  latter 
the  government  of  Narln^nese  Gaul  and  Near- 
er Spain.  He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death,  and 
having  the  command  of  an  army,  he  was 
able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance. 
Lepidns  was  now  ch«>8en  pontifex  maximns, 
which  dignity  had  become  vacant  by  Caenar's 
death,  and  then  repaired  to  his  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Antony,  after  bis  defeat  at 
Hutina  (43),  fled  to  Leplans,  who  espouned 
his  cause  a;rainst  the  senate.  They  crosi^ed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerAil  army,  and 
were  Joined  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  Octavian 
(afterwards  Augustus).  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober the  celebrated  triumvirate  was  f«>rroed, 
by  which  the  Homan  world  was  divided  be- 
tween Augnstus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  [See 
p.  74.]  In  the  fi-e:'h  division  of  the  provinces 
after  the  battle  of  Phillppi  (42),  Leiiidus  re- 
ceived Africa,  where  he  remained  till  36.  In 
this  year  Ansustus  summoned  him  to  Sicily 
to  assint  him  in  the  war  sffninst  Sex.  Pompey. 
Lepidus  obeyed,  bur,  tired  of  belnv  treated  as 
a  subordinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  acquire  Sicily  for  himseld  He  was  easily 
subdued  by  Ausnietus,  who  spared  his  life, 
but  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  his  ar- 
my, and  his  provinces,  and  commanded  that 
he  should  live  at  Circeil,  under  strict  surveil- 
lance. He  allowed  him,  however,  to  retain 
bis  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  He  was 
not  privy  to  the  conspiracy  which  his  son 
finned  to  assassinate  Augustus  in  80.  He 
died  iu  18.  Augustus  succeeded  him  as  pon- 
tifex maximus. 

LEPONTII  (-«rum),  an  Alpine  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  tne  Rhine,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Sim- 
plon :  their  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Val 
LoceiiUna,  Their  chief  town  was  Oscela  {Do- 
mo  (VOamla). 

LEPRSUM  (-1),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
situated  40  stadia  from  the  sea. 

LEPTInES,  an  Athenian,  known  only  as 
the  proposer  of  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges 
against  which  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  is 


directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines,  b.o.  806w 

LEPnS  (-is).  (1)  Lnrns  Maoma  or  Nka^ 
oLis,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  N.  AfHca,  between 
the  Syrtes,  &  of  Abrotonnm,  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony,  with  a  flourishing  commerce, 
thuagh  it  possessed  no  harbor.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimins  Sevems. 
—(2)  LxFTis  Mufoa  or  Paeva,  usually  called 
simply  Lepiis,  a  Phoenician  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacinm  in  N.  Africa. 

LERNA  (-ae)  or  LERNS  (-Ss),  a  district  in 
Argolis,  not  far  ft'om  Argos,  in  which  was  a 
marsh  and  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Hercules 
killed  the  Lemean  Hydra.    [See  p.  190.] 

LfiROS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Sinus  lassius, 
on  the  coast  of  Caria. 

LESBOS  or  LESBUS  (-i),  a  large  island  in 
the  Aegaean,  off  the  coast  of  ]tf ysia  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  colonized  by  Aeolians,  who 
founded  in  it  an  Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the 
6  cities  Mytilene,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha, 
Antissa,  and  Arisbe,  afterwards  reduced  to  5 
through  the  destruction  of  Arisbe  by  the  Me- 
thymnaeans.  The  chief  facts  in  the  history 
of  Lesboe  are  c<mnected  with  its  principal 
city,  Mytilene.  [Mytilbhx.]  The  Island  is 
most  important  iu  the  earlv  history  of  GreeccL 
aL  the  native  region  of  the  early  school  of 
lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  po- 
ets Terpander,  Alcaeus,  Sapnho,  and  Arion, 
of  the  sage  Pittacus,  of  the  historian  Hellani- 
cus,  and  of  the  philosopher  Theophrastus. 

LfiTHB  (-«s),  a  river  in  the  lower  world, 
ftom  which  the  shades  drank,  and  thus  ob- 
tained forgetfulness  of  the  past. 

L«T0  (-fis),  called  LXtONA  (-ae)  by  the 
Romans,  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coens  and 
Phoebe,  and  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
(Diana)  by  Zeus  (Jnpiter).-  The  love  of  the 
king  of  the  gods  procured  for  I^eto  the  enmity 
of  Hera  (Juno).  Persecuted  by  this  goddess, 
Leto  wandered  f^om  place  to  place,  till  she 
came  to  Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  isl- 
and, and  bore  the  name  of  Asteda  or  Ortygia. 
Zens  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure 
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resting-plAce  for  hU  beloved,  and  there  she 
gave  Dirth  to  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Leio  was 
eeDerallv  worshiped  only  In  coi^nnction  with 
fier  children.  Deloi»  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  From  their  mother,  Apollo  is  fre- 
qoentlj  called  Letalua  or  LatiAus,  and  Arte- 
mis (Diana)  LeUna^  LetoU,  LatxM,  or  Laloi. 

LEUCA  (-drnm),  a  town  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lapygiau  promontory  in  Calabria. 

LEUCAE  (-drnm),  LEUCA,  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Aaia  Minor,  near 
Phocaea. 

LEUCAS  (M\B)  or  LEUClDiA  (-ae:  Santa 
Maura),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  about  80  miles  in 
leneth,  and  from  6  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It 
denvcd  its  name  from  the  nnmeroas  calca- 
reous hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was 
originally  united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.E. 
extremity  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Homer 
speaks  of  it  as  a  peninsula,  and  mentions  its 
well-fortifled  town  Seritua.  It  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  the  Teleboans  and  Leleges. 
Subsequently  the  Coriuthians  under  Cyps^e- 
lus,  between  b.o.  665  and  625,  founded  a  new 
town  called  Leueas.  They  also  cut  a  canal 
thi'ough  the  isthmus,  and  thns  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  inland.  This  canal  was 
afterwards  filled  up  by  deposild  of  sand,  but 
was  opened  agnin  by  the  Romans.  At  pres- 
sent  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  8  to  4  feet  of  water  in  others.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 
Lencas  was  the  place  where  the  meetings  of 
the  Acarnanian  Lengue  were  held.  At  the  8. 
extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia, 
was  the  celebrated  promontr)ry,  variously 
called  LeueoH,  Leuedtaa,  LeiiedtM,  or  LeuedUy 
on  which  was  a  temple  of  Apollu  Leucadins. 
At  the  annual  fei^tival  of  the  god  it  was  the 
custom  to  cast  down  a  criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  ^ea :  birds  were  attached 
to  him  in  order  to  break  his  fall ;  and  if  he 
reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready 
to  pick  him  up.  This  appears  to  have  been 
an  expiatory  rite;  and  it  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  from  the  pangs 
of  love.  Thns  Sappho  is  said  to  have  leaped 
down  from  this  rock  when  in  love  with  Pha- 
on.    [Sappho.] 

LECCI  (-drum),  a  people  in  the  S.B.  of  Gal- 
lia Bel^ca,  S.  or  the  Mediomatrici,  between 
the  Matronn  and  Mosella :  their  chief  town 
was  Tullum  {Totd). 

LEUCIPPE.    [ALOAxnoK.] 

LEUCIPPlDES.    [Lkdoippcs,  No.  «.] 

LEUCIPPUS  (-1).    (1)  Son  of  Oenomaus, 
the  lover  of  Daphne.~<2)  Son  of  Perieres, 
prince  of  theMesseuians.  and  ftaher  of  Phoebe  , 
and  Hilaira,  usually  called  Leacippides,  who 
were  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lyuceiif*,  the  sons  , 
of  Aphareus,  but  were  carried  oft  by  Cnstor  | 
and  Pollux.— (3)  A  Grecian  pbiloBopher,  the 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  philosophy, 
which  was  more  fhlly  developed  by  Dcraocri- 
tus.    His  date  is  uncertain. 

LEUCOPETRA  (-ae :  C.  tfeZZMrmt),  a  prom- 
ontory in  the  S.W.  of  Bruttinm,  on  the  Sicil- 
ian straits,  and  a  few  miles  &  of  Rhegium.  It 


derived  Its  name  from  the  white  color  of  its 
rocka. 

LEUCOPHRYS,  a  city  of  Caria,  close  to  a 
curious  lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a  re- 
nowned temple  of  Artemis  Lencophr3rua. 

LEUCOSIA  or  LEUCXSiA  C-ae :  Pitdfia),  a 
small  island  in  the  S.  of  the  ^If  of  Paestum, 
off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  toid  to  have  been 
called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

LEUCOSTRI  (-5mm:  ue.WMU  SyrianM), 
the  name  given  bj  the  Greeks  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes 
of  a  darker  color  beyond  the  Taumsi 

LEUCOTHfiA  (-ae)  or  LEUCOTHOE  (-es). 
(1)  A  marine  goddess,  was  previously  Ino,  the 
wife  of  Aihamas.  [Athaiias.] — (2)  Daughter 
of  the  Babylonian  king  Orchamns  and  £n- 
rynome,  beloved  by  Apollo^  was  buried  alive 
bv  her  father;  whereupon  Apollo  metamor- 
phosed her  into  an  incense  shrub. 

LEUCTRA  (-orum),  a  small  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  the  rt>ad  from  Plataeae  to  Thcspiae, 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Epamiuoudaa 
and  the  Tbebans  over  the  Spartans,  n.a  871. 

LEXOVlI  or  LEXOBII  (-drum),  a  people  in 
Gallia  LugduneIl^is,  on  the  ocean,  W.  of  the 
mouth  or  the  Sequnna:  their  capital  was  No- 
viomagus  {Lisirux). 

LIBlNlUS  (-1),  a  distinguished  Greek  soph- 
ist and  rhetorician,  was  the  teacher  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  the  friend  of 
the  emperor  Julian.  Ue  was  bom  at  Anil- 
och,  on  the  Oronie«>,  about  A.n.S14,  and  died 
about  395.    Several  of  his  works  are  extant. 

ObXNUS  (.i),  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  di  vidiugPhoe- 
nice  from  Coele-Syria.  Its  highest  summits 
are  covered  with  per|)etual  ^now,  and  its  sides 
were  in  ancient  times  clothed  with  forests  of 
cedars.  It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  op- 
posite range  of  Anti-Libanus.  In  the  Scrii>t- 
ures  the  word  Lebanon  is  used  for  both 
ranges,  and  for  either  of  them ;  but  in  classical 
authors  the  names  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanus 
are  distinctive  terms,  being  applied  to  the  W. 
and  E.  ranees  respectively. 

LIBENTINA,  LCBENTTNA,  or  LtTBEN- 
TIA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Ro- 
man:*, by  which  she  is  described  as  the  god- 
dess* of  sensual  pleasure. 

LiBfiR  (-bri)  or  LIBER  PXTfiR,  a  name 
frequently  given  by  the  Roman  poets  to  the 
Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  But  the  god 
LiBKK  and  the  goddess  Libkra  were  ancient 
Italian  divinities,  presiding  over  the  cnltlva- 
tiou  of  the  vine  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields. 
Hence  they  were  worshiped  in  early  times  In 
coujuncti<»n  with  Ceres.  The  female  Libera 
was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  danghter  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  chil- 
dren of  Ceres;  whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadne 
Libera. 

LTBfiRA.    [LininL] 

LlBBUTlS  (-atie),  the  goddess  of  Liber- 
ty, to  whom  several  temples  were  erected  at 
Rome.  These  temples  must  be  dlstingnished 
from  the  Atrium  Libertatia,  which  waa  used 
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M  an  office  of  the  ceDSon.  Libertas  Is  repre- 
sented iu  works  of  art  as  a  matron,  with  the 
lUeas,  the  symbol  of  liberty,  or  a  wreath  of 
anrel.  Sometimes  she  appears  holding  the 
Phrygrian  cap  in  her  hand. 

LTBfiTUKlDKS.    [Libxturum.] 

LTBETUKIUS  MONS,  a  moantaln  in  Boe- 
otla,  a  branch  of  Monnt  Helicon,  possessing 
a  grotto  of  the  Libethrian  nvmphs. 

LIB8TURUM  (4)  or  UBETURA  (-ae),  an 
ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  In  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  8lope  of  Olympos,  where  Orpheus 
is  said  to  have  lived.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
Moses,  who  were  hence  called  Llbithr\de9; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the 
Mnses  nnder  this  name  was  transferred  from 
this  place  to  Boeotia. 

LlBinNA  (-ae>,  an  ancient  Italian  divinitv, 
iden tilled  by  the  later  Romans  with  Persepn- 
6ne  (Proserpina),  on  ucconnt  of  her  connec- 
tion with  the  dead  and  their  burial.  At  her 
temple  at  Rome  every  thing  necessary  for  fh- 
nerals  was  kept,  and  persons  might  tnere  ei- 
ther bay  or  hire  snch  things.  Hence  a  person 
undertaking  the  burial  of  a  person  (an  ander- 
taker)  was  called  libitinariuat  and  his  business 
VbiUtta;  hence  the  expression  libitina /tineri- 
ku^  turn  tniffieiebat—'u  e.  they  could  not  all  be 
bnried.  Owing  to  the  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  em- 
ploy her  name  in  the  sense  of  death  Itself. 

LIBTPHOENICBS  (-nm),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and 
BO  called  fhim  their  being  a  mixed  race  of  the 
Libyan  natives  with  the  Phoenician  settlers. 

LtBtn  (-dram),  a  Oallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Cls- 
padana,  to  whom  the  towns  of  Brixla  and  Ve- 
rona formerly  belonged,  f^om  which  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Cenomanl. 

LlBUHNlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Illyricnm, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  separated 
from  Isiria  by  the  river  Arsia,  and  from  Dal- 
matiaby  the  river  Ti tins.  Iisinhsbitants,  the 
LiHUKMi,  supported  themf<el ves  chiefly  by  com- 
merce and  navigation.  They  were  celebrated 
at  a  very  early  perii>d  as  bold  and  skillful  sail- 
ors. Tneir  ships  were  remnrkable  for  their 
swift  sailinz ;  and  hence  vefff>els  built  after  the 
eame  model  were  called  Libumieae  or  Libur- 
nae  nas«s.  It  was  to  light  vessels  of  this  de- 
scription that  Augustus  was  mainly  indebted 
for  nis  victory  over  Antony's  fleet  nt  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.  The  Libnrnlans  were  the  flrst 
Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

LlBt'A  (-ne),  the  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  in  general    [Afbioa.] 

LXCHAS  (-ne),  an  attendant  of  Hercnies, 
brought  his  roaster  the  poisoned  garment, 
and  was  hurled  by  him  into  the  sea.  The 
Lichades,  8  small  islanda  between  Euboea  and 
Ltx^ris,  were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
name  f^om  him. 

LiClNiA  GENS,  to  which  belonged  the 
distinguished  families  of  Ceassub,  LtioiTLLus, 
and  MiTKKNA. 

LiCINIUS  (-i).  (1)  C.  Lroni iiTs  Calvub,  snr- 
named  Stolo,  a  name  said  to  l>e  derived  from 
the  care  with  which  he  dag  up  the  ahoots 


springing  from  the  roots  of  his  vinea.  He 
brought  the  contest  between  the  patridans 
and  ulebeians  to  a  happy  termination,  and 
thns  became  the  foanderof  Rome*s  greatnesB. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  fh>m  b.o.  876  to 
SAT,  and  was  faithfully  supnoned  in  his  exer- 
tions by  his  colleague,  Lb  Sextins.  The  laws 
which  be  proposea  were :  1.  That  in  fhture 
no  more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appoint- 
ed, but  that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of 
whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  000  Jneera 
of  the  public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than 
100  head  of  large,  and  60U  of  small  cattle.  8. 
A  law  regulating  the  affairs  between  debtor 
and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline  books 
should  be  intrasted  to  a  college  of  ten  men 
(decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  plebe- 
ians. These  rogations  were  passed  after  a 
vehement  opposititm  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
cians, and  L  Seztitts  was  the  flrst  plebeian 
who  obtained  the  contiul.ship,  866.  Liclnius 
himself  was  elected  twice  to  the  consulship. 
864  and  361.  Some  years  later  he  was  accused 
by  M.  Pi)pilins  Laenas  of  having  transs^ressed 
his  own  law  respecting  the  amonnt  ofunblic 
land  which  a  person  might  possess.  He  was 
condemned  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
—(2)  C.  LioiHiOB  Maoril  an  annalist  and  an 
orator,  waa  impeached  of  extortion  by  Cicero, 
and  flnding  that  the  verdict  was  against  him, 
committea  suicide,  B.a  66.^(3)  C.  Lioinicb 
Maokb  Caltdb,  son  of  the  last,  a  distinguished 
orator  and  poet,  was  born  ».o.  82,  and  died 
about  47  or  46,  in  his  36th  or  86th  year.  His 
most  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  against 


Vatiuius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when 
he  was  only  S7  yenrs  of  age.  His  elegies  have 
been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertlua, 


and  Ovid.    All  his  works  are  lost. 

LiClNlUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor  a.^^  807- 
824,  was  a  Dacian  i>easant  by  birth,  and  waa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  by  the  emperor 
GalerinsL  He  afterwards  had  the  dominion 
of  the  East.  He  carried  on  war  flrst  with 
Maximinns  11.,  whom  he  defeated  a.d.  814,  and 
subsequently  with  Constantlne,  by  whom  he 
was  in  his  tnrn  defeated,  816.  A  second  war 
broke  out  between  Liclnius  and  Constantino 
in  323,  in  which  Liclnius  was  not  only  defeated, 
but  deprived  of  his  throne.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  Constantlne,  824 

LIDB  (-es),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pe- 
dasns. 

LlGlRIUS  (-1),  Q„  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
PomiMsian  party  in  Africa,  and  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar  in  a  speech  still  ex- 
tant. Ligarins  Joined  the  conspiraton  who 
asa.issinated  Caesar  in  b.c.  44,  and  perished  in 
the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  48. 

UGER  or  LiGfiRIS  (-is:  Loire),  a  large 
river  in  Gaul,  rising  in  Mount  Cevenna,  flow- 
ing through  the  territories  of  the  Arvemi, 
Aedui,  ana  Camutes,  and  falling  into  the 
ocean  between  the  territories  of  the  Nam« 
netes  and  Pictones. 

LlGttRlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Varus  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  which  separated  it  fW>m  Trans- 
alpine Gaul ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  river  Macra, 
wnich  separated  it  from  Etruria ;  on  the  N« 
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by  the  rlyer  Po :  aod  on  the  S.  by  the  Mare 
LlgosticQm.  The  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  ran  throogh  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  The  inhabluuts  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ligyes  and  Ligystini,  and  by  the 
Romans  Liocrbs  (sine.  Ligwi,  more  rarely 
Ligvr).  They  were  in  early  times  widely 
spread,  and  inhabited  the  coasts  ofGanl  and 
Italy,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisae 
in  Etmria.  They  were  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  LiffurcM  Transalpini  and  CiMlpini. 
The  names  of  the  principal  tri»)e8  were :  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  ine  Salyks  or  Salld- 
VII,  OxYBii,  and  Dkoiatw*  :  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  Intrmblh,  Ikoacki,  and  Apo- 
AMi  near  the  coast,  the  Vagiknni,  Salassi, 
and  Taukini  on  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Po, 
and  the  Labvi  and  Mabisoi  N.  of  the  Po.— 
The  Lignrians  were  small  of  stAinre,  bat 
strong,  active,  and  brave.  In  early  times 
they  served  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  they  were  not  snb- 
daed  by  the  Romans  till  after  a  long  and 
fierce  straggle. 

LiLAEA  <-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus. 

LiLTBAEUM  (-1:  Manala),  a  town  In  the 
W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  situ- 
ated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  the  prom.  Hermaeam  or  Mercnrii 
(C.  Bon)  In  Africa,  the  space  between  the  two 
being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily  and 
Africa.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians about  B.O.  89T,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily. 

LiMlTES  <-um)  ROmINI  (-firum),  the 
name  of  a  continuous  series  of  fortifications, 
consisting  of  castles,  walls,  earthen  ramparts, 
and  the  lixe,  which  the  Romans  erected  along 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  protect  their 
possessions  fi-om  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

LIMN  AS  (-Aram),  a  town  in  Messenia,  on 
the  ft-ontiers  of  Laconia,  with  a  temple  of 
Artemis  (Diana)  Limnatis. 

LIMNAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Acar- 
nanla,  near  the  Ambracian  gulf;  on  which  It 
had  a  harbor. 

LIMONUM.    [PioTONES.] 

LIMTRA  (-ae),  a  city  in  the  &E.  of  Lycia, 
on  the  river  Limyrus. 

LINDUM  (-i:  lAneoln),  a  town  of  the  Co- 
ritani  in  Biitaln,  on  the  road  from  Londtnlum 
to  Eboracum,  and  a  Roman  cohmy.  The 
modern  name  Lincoln  has  been  formed  out  of 
Lindam  Colonia. 

LINDUS  (-1),  one  of  the  8  Dorian  cities  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  situated  on  the  E.  coast. 

LINGONES  (-um).  (1)  A  powerful  people 
In  Transalpine  Gaul,  bounded  bv  the  Treviri 
on -the  N.  and  the  Seqnani  on  the  S.  Their 
chief  town  was  Andematurlnum,  afterwards 
LIngones  iLanffres).—i2)  A  branch  of  the 
above-mentioned  people,  who  migrated  Into 
Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boil,  and  dwelt 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna. 

LINTERNUM.    CLitiiknum.] 

LXNUS  (-1),  the  uersonlflcation  of  a  dirge 
or  lamentation,  ana  therefore  described  as  a 
■on  of  Apollo  by  a  Mum  (Calliope,  or  by 


Psamathe  or  Chalclope).  Both  Argos  and 
Thebes  claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth.  An 
Arglve  tradition  related  that  Linus  waa  ex- 
posed by  his  mother  after  his  birth,  and  was 
Drought  up  by  Hhepherdd,  but  was  afterwards 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Pt^amathe's  grief  at 
the  occurrence  oetniyed  her  misfortune  to 
her  father,  who  condemned  her  to  death. 
Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's  cruelty,  \i8- 
ited  Argos  with  a  pla^^ue;  and,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  the  Argives  endeavored  to  pro- 
pitiate Psamnthe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sac- 
rifices and  dirges,  which  were  called  liui. 
According  to  aBoeotiau  tradition,  Linus  waa 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  had  ventured 
upon  a  musical  contest  with  the  god.  The 
Tnebans  distinguished  between  an  earlier 
and  later  Linus ;  the  latter  Is  said  to  have 
instructed  Hercules  in  music,  but  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  hero. 
LIPARA  and  LIPARENSES  INSULAB. 

[AaOMAR.] 

LIPS,  the  S.W.  wind,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Africus. 


Lips.    (From  the  Temple  of  the  Winde,  at  AIUm.) 

LIQUENTiA  (-ae:  Livenza),  a  river  In 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the 
Sinus  Tergestinus. 

LIRIS  (-is:  OaHgUano\  more  anciently 
called  CLANIS  (-is)  or  OLXNIS,  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  central  Italy,  rising  in  the 
Apcnnlne9  VV.  of  lake  Fucinns.  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  Cnietanns  near  Minturnae,  and 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latinm  and 
Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  "  Liris  qitieta  aqua"  of  Horace. 

LISSUS  (-1),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilon,  founded  by 
Dlonysius  of  Syracuse,  is. a  SSiS,  and  possese- 
Ing  a  strongly  fortlfled  acropolis  called  Acbo- 
Lissrs,  which  was  considered  impregnable. 

LlTlNA  SILVA,  a  large  forest  on  the 
Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  S.E.  of  Mutlna. 

LTTERNUM  orLINTERNLTtf  (-1:  Patria), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Clanis  or  Glanls,  which  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  takes  the  name 
of  LiTKRMus,  and  which  flows  through  a 
marsh  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  called  Litf.rna 
Palcs.  It  was  to  this  pliice  that  the  elder 
Scipio  Aft-icanus  retired  when  the  tribunes 
attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  here  he 
is  said  to  have  died. 

LI  VIA  (-ne).  (1)  Sister  of  M.  LI  vine  Dra- 
sus,  the  celebrated  tribune,  n.a  91,  married 
flrat  to  M.  Porciua  Cato,  by  whom  she  had 
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Cato  UtloeDsi&  and  sabfleqaently  to  Q.  Ser- 
yilias  Caepio,  by  whom  ahe  had  a  danshter, 
Servflia,  tha  mother  of  M.  Bratas,  who  killed 


Caesar.— (2)  Litia  Dkosilla,  the  daoghter 
of  Livlns  DniBus  Claadlaims  [DacBUfs  No.  8], 
married  first  to  Tih.  ClaadiuH  Nero;  aud  aft- 
erwards to  Augnatss,  who  compelled  her  hus- 
band to  divorce  her.  b.o.  S8.  She  had  already 
borne  her  husband  one  son.  the  fhtnre  em- 
peror Tiberias,  and  at  the  time  of  her  mar^ 
rlase  with  Aagustos  was  6  months  pregnant 
with  another,  who  subsequently  received  the 
Dame  of  Drnsas.  She  never  had  any  children 
by  Angustas,  bnt  she  retained  his  affections 
till  his  death.  On  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberias  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted 
to  obtain  an  eqaul  shara  In  tlie  government ; 
bnt  this  the  jealona  temper  of  Tiberias  would 
not  brook.  She  died  in  a.d.  29,  at  the  age 
of  82  orSft.— <3}  Or  Livilla,  the  daughter  of 
Drusas  senior  aud  AutouiiL  and  the  wife  of 
Dm»as  innior,  tlie  son  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rias. She  was  sednced  by  Sejanas,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  hu»band,  a.i>.  28. — 
<4)  Julia  Livilla,  dasghter  of  Qermanlcns 
aud  Agrippiua.    CJdlia,  No.  7.] 

LIVIUS  (-i),  T.,  the  Boman  historian,  waa 
bom  at  Pataviam  (Padua) ^  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
B.a  60.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
Jn  Rome,  but  he  retnrned  to  his  native  town 
before  hie  death,  which  happened  at  the  age 
of  76,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius,  a.i>.  17. 
His  literary  talents  secured  the  patronage  of 
Augustus ;  and  so  great  was  hts  reputation 
that  a  Spaniard  traveled  ft'oro  Cadiz  to  Rome 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  him,  and 
having  gratified  nis  cnriosity,  immediately 
returned  home.  The  great  woric  of  Livy  is  a 
History  of  Rome,  extending  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  b.o.  9, 
and  comprised  in  142  books.  Of  these  85 
have  descended  to  us ;  bnt  of  the  whole,  with 
the  except  ion  of  2,  we  possess  Epitomes.  The 
work  has  been  divided  into  decades,  contain- 
ing 10  books  each.  The  Ist  decade  (bks.  i.-x.) 
fs  entire,  and  embraces  the  period  ftom  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  b.o.  294. 
The  2d  decade  (bks.  x!.-xx.)  is  lost,  and  em- 
braced the  period  from  294  to  219,  comprising 
an  account,  among  other  matters,  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the  Ist  Panic  war. 
The  8d  decade  (bks.  xxL-xxx.)  is  entire.  It 
embraces  the  period  from  219  to  201,  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  the  2d  Punic  war.  The 
4th  decade  (bks.  xxxi.-xl.)  is  entire,  and  also 
one  half  of  the  6th  (bks.  xli.-xlv.).  The^e  IB 
books  embrace  the  period  from  901  to  167, 
and  develop  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  In  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Asia,  ending  with  the  triumph  of  Aemllins 
PauluB.  of  the  remaining  nooks  nothing 
remains  except  Inconsiderable  fragments. 
The  style  of  Livy  is  clear,  animated,  and  elo- 
quent; bnt  he  did  not  take  much  pains  in 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  events  he  re- 
cords. His  aim  was  to  offer  to  his  conntrv- 
men  a  clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which, 
while  it  gratified  their  vanity,  should  contain 
no  sUrtlTng  improbabilities  nor  gross  perver- 
sion of  facts. 

LT^US  ANDRONICUS  (-1),  the  earliest 


Roman  poet,  waa  a  Greek,  and  the  slave  of 
M.  Llvius  Saiinator,  by  whom  he  was  manu- 
mitted, and  from  whom  he  received  the  Ro- 
man name  Livlns.  He  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies  in  Latin,  and  his  first  drama 
wai8  acted  ii.a.  240. 

LIVIUS  DRtTSUS.    CDauera.] 

LIVIUS  SlLlNlTOR.    [Salimatoiu] 

LIXUS  (-1),  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Man- 
retania  Tingitana  in  AfHca,  at  the  month  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name:  it  was  a  place  of 
some  commercial  importance. 

L5CRI  (-drum),  sometimes  called  LO- 
CRBNSBS  (-inm)  by  the  Romans,  the  iuhal>- 
itants  of  two  districts  in  Greece  called  L5- 
CRIS.^1)  Eastkkm  Loorib,  extending  from 
Tbessaiy  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  along 
the  coast  to  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and 
bounded  by  Doris  and  Phocle  on  the  w.  It 
was  a  fertile  and  well  -  cultivated  countrv. 
The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Locki  Epio- 
NXMinii,  who  derived  their  name  from  Mount 
Cnemis.  The  S.  part  was  inhabited  by  the 
Loobi  OptTMTii.  who  derived  their  name  f^om 
their  principal  town,  OpuB.  The  2  tribes 
were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a  small  slip  of 
laud,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocis. 
The  Eplcnemidii  were  for  a  long  time  subject 
to  the  Fhoclans,  and  were  included  under  the 
name  of  the  latter  people ;  whence  the  name 
of  the  Opnutii  occurs  more  f^quently  in 
Greek  history.— (2)  Westkbn  Loobis,  or  the 
country  of  the  Looai  OzoLABjjMras  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Aetolia, 
on  the  K  by  Phocis,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Corinthian  gnlf.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous, and  for  the  mont  part  unproductive. 
Mount  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mount  Pai^ 
nassus  f^om  Phocis,'  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  it.  The  Locrl  Ozolae  were  a  colony  or  the 
Western  Locrians,  and  were  more  uncivilized 
than  the  latter.  Thev  resembled  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Aetolians,  both  in  their  predatory 
habits  and  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  Their 
chief  town  was  Amphissa. 

LOCRI  ItPlZfiPHTRlI  (-«rum),  one  of  the 
roost  ancient  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  sit- 
uated in  rhe  S.E.  of  Bruttium,  N.  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Zephyrium,  ft-om  which  it  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  snrnnme  Epir^phvrii, 
though  others  suppose  this  name  was  gfven 
to  the  place  simply  because  it  lav  to  the  W. 
of  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  the  Locrians 
firom  Greece,  b.o.  688.  The  inhabitants  re- 
garded themselves  as  descendants  of  AJax 
Oilens;  and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of 
Naryx  among  the  Opnutii  the  poets  pave  the 
name  of  Naryeia  Locri.  For  the  same  reason 
the  pitch  of  Bruttium  is  ft-eqnently  called 
Natijeia.  Locri  was  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  LZalkuoub.]  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

LOCUST  A,  or,  more  correctly,  LttCUSTA 
(-ae),  a  famous  female  poisoner,  employed  bv 
Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  emperor  Clandi- 
as,  and  by  Nero  for  dispatching  Brltannicuft 
She  was  pat  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Galba. 
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LOLIIUS  M),  M..  consul,  B.a  21,  and  gov- 
emor  ofOanl,  ii.a  i«|  waa  appointed  by  An- 
guBtoB  as  tntor  to  his  granduon,  C.  Cae«ar, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Bast,  B.a  2. 
Horace  addreased  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  LolIin^  and  ' 
8  Splstles  (i.  2,  IS)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lulling 
LQNDINIUM  (-1)  or  LONDlNDM  (Lon- 
don).  the  capital  of  the  Cantii  in  Britnin,  was 
oiiginallT  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Thames  in  the  modern  SotUhwark.  It  after- 
wards spread  over  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  hence  called  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  as  a  flonrishing  and  popnlons  town, 
much  frequented  br  Roman  merchants.  It 
was  taken  and  its  inhabitante  massacred  by 
the  Britons  when  they  rerolted  ander  Boad- 
Icea,  A.i>.  62.  ITie  qnarter  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  river  was  snrniunded  with  a  wall  and 
ditch  by  Constantlne  the  Great  or  Theodo- 
sins,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain.  This 
wall  probably  commenced  at  a  fort  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued  along 
the  Minoriea  to  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  and 
Lndgate.  London  was  the  centnd  point 
from  which  all  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain 
divereed.  It  possessed  a  MiUiarium  Awe- 
wnif  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  were 
numbered ;  and  a  fk-aement  of  this  Milllarium, 
the  celebrated  Loudon  Stone,  may  be  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  St.  Swiihin's  church  in 
Cannon  Street.  This  is  almoat  the  only  mon- 
nroent  of  the  Roman  Londlninm  still  extant, 
with  the  exception  of  cointi,  tee^clated  pave- 
ments, and  the  like,  which  have  been  found 
buried  under  the  ground. 

LONGINUS  (.f),  a  distinguished  Greek 
philosopher  and  grammarian  of  the  8d  cent- 
ury of  our  era.  Be  taught  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Athens  for  many  years  with  great 
success  ;  and  araon^  his  pupils  was  the  cele- 
brated Porphyry.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
BHJ«t,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ze- 
nohia  of  Pnlmyra,  who  made  him  her  teacher 
of  Greek  literature.  It  was  mainly  throuijh 
his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  empire.  On  her  capture  by 
Anrelian  In  278,  Longinus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  emperor.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent penee,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  treatise  On  ths  SublirM,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  sUll  extant,  is  a  work 
of  great  merit 
L0NGTNU8  CASSXUS.  [Cassius.] 
IX)NGOBARDL  [Lanoobaki>i.1 
LONGt^LA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Volscl  in 
Latium,  not  ftir  ttom  Corioll. 

LONGUS  (-1),  a  Greek  Sophist,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  an  extant  erotic  work. 
LORlUM  (-!>  or  LORlI  (^rura),  a  small 
place  in  Eiruria  on  the  VU  Aurella,  where 
Antoninus  Pius  was  brought  up  and  died. 

L(3rTMA  (-Arum),  a  city  on  the  &  coast  of 
Caria. 

LOTIS  (-Mis),  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the 
embraces  of  Priapus,  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  tree,  called  after  her  Lotus. 

LOtOPHXGI  (-drum,  t  $.  lotwi-eater»). 
Homer,  In  the  Odyuey^  represents  Ulysses  as 
eoming  in  his  wanderings  to  a  coast  inhabited 


by  a  people  who  fed  upon  a  fhiit  called  lotas, 
the  tavie  of  which  was  so  delicious  that  everv 
one  who  ate  it  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  hia 
native  country.  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
uned  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  article  of  food, 
the  fhiit  of  a  plant  which  they  identified  with 
the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called  these 
people  Lotophagi.  They  carried  on  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the 
interior  of  Africa  by  the  very  same  caravau 
routes  which  are  used  to  the  present  day. 

LtA  8ATURNI,  one  of  the  early  Italian 
divinities,  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  arms 
taken  in  battle. 

L^CA  (-ae :  Liieea\  a  Ligurian  city  in  Uiv 
per  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenuluea  and 
on  the  river  Ausus,  N.E.  of  Pisae. 

LtTciNiA  (-ae),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam- 
ninm,  on  the  E.  by  Apniia  and  the  gulf  of 
Tarentura,  on  the  8.  by  Bruttium.  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  It  was  separated 
from  Campania  by  the  river  Si  lams,  and 
from  Bruttium  by  the  river  Lans.  Lucanla 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures ;  and 
its  oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy 
Hence  the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the 
I  Romans  a  Lncanian  ox  (Ltieos  ho9).  The 
I  coast  of  Lncania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and 
flonrishing.  The  interior  of  the  country  was 
originallylnhabited  by  theChones  and  Oeno- 
trians.  The  Lucanians  proper  were  Sam- 
nites,  a  brave  and  wariike  race,  who  left  their 
mother  country  and  settled  both  Id  Lncania 
and  Bruttium.  They  not  only  expelled  or 
subdued  the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually 
acQuired  possession  of  most  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  c<»ast.  They  were  snbdned  by 
the  Romans  after  Pyrrhns  had  left  Italy. 

called  LUCAN,  a  Roman  poet,  born  at  Coi- 
duba  in  Spain,  a.i>.  89.  His  father  was  U 
Annaeus  Mella,  a  brother  of  M.  Seneca,  the 
philosopher.  Lucan  was  brought  up  at  Rome 
at  an  earlv  age.  He  embarked  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso  against  the  life  of  Nero;  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot  was  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  a.d.  M.  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.  There  is  extant  an 
heroic  poem,  by  Lucan,  in  10  books,  entitled 
Pharaalia,  in  which  theprogrehg  of  the  stme- 
gle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  is  fullv  de- 
tailed. The  10th  book  is  imperfect,  and  the 
narrative  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  the  Alexandrian  war.  "*  «ux« 

LtrciNUS,  OCELLUS.  [Ooxllto  ] 
LUCCEiys  (-1).  L.,  an  old  friend  and 
neii?hbor  of  Cicero,  was  an  unsnccessftil  can- 
didate for  the  conso^'hJp,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  in  aa  60^  He  wrote  a^contempora- 
neons  history  of  Rome,  commencing  withthe 
Social  or  Marsic  war.  * 

liP^^V^^  ^:**-  ^wo«ra),  someUmes  called 
NtrcfiRlA,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  tS>  bordeiS 
of  Samnlum. and  subsequently  a  RonuSTcoS 
ony* 
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LttCllNUS  (-i),  nsnally  called  LUCIAN,  a 
Greek  writer,  btirn  at  Sainoeata,  the  capital 
of  Commageue,  In  Syria,  floariehed  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aareliue.  He  practiced  for  some 
time  aa  an  advocate  at  Aiitioch,  and  after- 
wards traveled  thronch  Greece,  giving  in- 
strtiction  in  rhetoric.  Late  iu  life  he  obtained 
the  ofDce  of  procurator  of  part  of  £<;ypt.  The 
most  important  of  Lucian*s  writinj;!*  are  his 
IHaloqiten.  They  are  treated  in  the  greatest 
post>iDle  variety  f}f  style,  fh>m  seriousness 
down  to  the  broadest  hnmor  and  buffoonery. 
Their  j«ubjects  and  tendency,  too.  vanr  con- 
aidernbly ;  for  while  some  arc  eniployed  in  at- 
tacking? the  heathen  philooophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without 
any  polemic  drift.  Lucian's  merits  as  a  writer 
consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  bis 
strong  common-sense,  and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction. 

LtTClFER  Wri),  or  PHOSPHORUS  (-i), 
that  is,  the  briuger  of  light,  is  the  name  of 
the  planet  Venus,  when  teen  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise.  The  same  planet  was  called 
HeaperuA,  Venjtemgo^  Vtmer^  Soct^/er^  or  jVoc- 
tttmuM,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens  after 
sunset.  Lucifer  its  a  person iAcaliou  is  called 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of 
Cephalus  and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Phi- 
Ion  is  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Coyx.  He  is  also  called  the  father  of  Daeda- 
lion  and  of  the  Hei^peride!*.  Lucifer  is  altio 
a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of  light,  as 
Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

LtTclLlUS  (-1),  C,  the  Roman  satirfet,  was 
born  at  Snesxa  of  the  Auruncl,  b.o.  148,  and 
died  at  Naples,  103,  In  the  4«th  year  i>f  his 
age.  He  lived  upon  terms  of  the  closest  fa- 
miliarity with  Scipio  and  Laelins.  He  was 
the  first  to  mould  Roman  satire  Into  that 
form  which  afterwards  received  tail  develop- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Horace,  Perslus,  and 
Juvenal. 

LCclNA  (-ae),  the  goddess  of  light,  or 
rather  the  goddess  that  brings  to  light,  and 
hence  the  goddess  that  pre!*ides  over  the  birth 
of  children.  It  was  therefore  used  aa  a  sur- 
name of  Juno  and  Diana.  Lucina  correspond- 
ed to  the  Greek  goddess  Ilithyia. 

LUCRE'llA  (-at),  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquin- 
ins  Collutlnus,  whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquin- 
ius  led  to  the  dethronement  of  Tarqufnins 
Snperbus  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
puDlic.    CTakqcikiub.] 

LUURBTILIS  (-is),  a  pleasant  mountain 
In  the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  overhanging 
Horace's  villa. 

LUCKErlUS  CARUS, T., the  Roman  poet, 
horn  B.o.  95,  is  said  to  have  been  driven  mad 
by  a  love-potion,  and  to  have  perished  by  his 
own  band,  ao.  02  or  51.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  the  story  of  the  love-potion 
and  of  his  death  was  an  Invention  of  some 
enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Lucretius  is  the 
author  of  a  philosophical  poem,  in  heroic 
hexameters,  divided  into  6  books,  addret>sed 
to  C.  Memmins  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor 
in  08,  and  entitled  De  Jtenim  i\atnra.  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  tlie  doctrines  of 
Epicurus.  This  poem  has  been  admitted  by 
N2 


all  modem  critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didac- 
tic poems.  The  most  abstmse  specalationa 
are  clearly  explained  in  mi^estic  verse ;  while 
the  subject,  which  in  itself  was  dry  and  dull, 
is  enlivened  by  digressions  of  power  and 
beauty. 

LUCRINUS  (-1),  LiCUS,  was  proi)eriy  the 
Inuer  part  of  the  Sinus  Cumauus  or  Puteo- 
lanus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween the  promontorvMisennm  and  Pnteoll, 
running  a  considerable  wav  inland.  But  at  a 
very  early  period  the  Lucnue  lake  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a 
dike  8  stadia  in  length,  and  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  an  inland  lake.  Its  waters 
still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake 
was  another  lake  called  Laccb  Avkbkdb.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  A^rippa  made  a  com- 
munication between  the  lake  Avernus  and 
the  Lucrine  lake,  and  also  between  the  La- 
crine  lake  and  the  Sinus  Cumanns,  thus  form- 
ing out  of  the  8  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor. 
The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up  by  a  volcanic 
eniption  in  1538,  when  a  conical  mountain 
rose  iu  its  place,  called  Htmte  Suovo, 

LtTCULLUS,  L.  LiClNlUS  (-1),  celebrated 
as  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  wars  with  the 
Marian  party,  was  praetor  b.o.  7T,  and  consul 
in  74.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Mlthridates,  which 
he  carried  on  for  8  years  with  great  success. 
[MiTiiRiiiATKS.]  But  being  unable  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  consequence  of 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops,  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Acilina 
Gl  abrio,  B.  o.  GT.  Glabrio,  however,  never  took 
the  command ;  but  in  the  following  year  (G6) 
Lucullus  had  to  resign  the  command  to  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  been  appointed  bv  the  Maniliaii 
law  to  supersede  both  him  and  Glabrio.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Lncullus  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury,  and  lived 
in  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  He 
died  in  57  or  60.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce cherries  into  Italy,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  firom  Cerasun  in  Pontus.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  poet  Archias,  and  of  literary 
men  in  general.  He  also  composed  a  history 
of  the  Marslc  war  in  Greek. 

LtJCtMO.    [Tarqcinius.] 

LUQDtTNUM  (-1).  (1)  (Lyon),  the  chief 
town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confiueuce  of  the  Arar 
(<S'a/>ne)  and  the  Rhodaniis  (Rhone),  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  B.a  48,  and  became  under 
Augustns  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  g*  »vemor.  Lugdunum 
is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  as  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Ire- 
naeus.— (2)  L.  Batavokum  {l^yden)^  the  chief 
town  of  the  Batavi.    [Batavi.] 

LtTN  A  (-ae).  (1)  The  goddess  of  the  Moon. 
[Sklknk.]— (2)  (Lmii),  an  Etruscan  town,  sit- 
uared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  about  4 
miles  A-om  the  coast,  originally  formed  part 
of  Lignria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of 
Etrnria  when  Augustus  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  the  latter  country  as  far  as  the  Macra. 
It  possessed  a  large  and  CQmmodioue  harbor 
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At  the  month  of  the  rt^er,  called  Lnnae  Portae 
\Ouifof  SpezzfaX  In  B.a  ITT  Lana  was  made 
A  Roman  colony. 

LtrPBRCUS  (•{),  an  andentlUUandiTiulty. 
wonthiped  by  abepherda  as  the  protector  of 
their  flocks  aj^aiuBt  wolvea.  The  Romans 
Bometimea  identified  Lnpercns  with  the  Ar- 
cadian Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of^  Lnpercns  and  hia  prlestSi 
the  Lnperci,  see  Diet,  qf  Antiq, 

LUPPlA  or  LUPIA  (-ae :  Lippe\  a  river  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  falling  into  the  Rhine 
at  Weaa  in  Wentphalta,  and  An  which  the 
Romans  boilt  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 

LtJPUS,  RtJTiLlUS  (-1),  the  author  of  an 
ezunt  rhetorical  treatise  in  %  books,  entitled 
De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  EloeutionU^  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Angnstna. 

LtTSlTlNlA,  LtrSlTlNL    [Uispakia.] 

LCtAtIUS  CilirLUS.    CCATULirs.] 

LITTETIA  (-ae),  or,  more  commonly,  Lutk- 
TiA  Pakuiobitic  (J^otU),  the  capital  of  the 
Parisii  in  Gallia  Lugdanensis,  was  eitnated 
on  an  island  in  the  Seqoana  (,S<!ine).  and  was 
connected  with  the  banks  of  the  river  bv  2 
wooden  bridges.  Under  the  emperors  it  be- 
came a  place  of  Importande,  and  the  chief 
naval  station  on  the  Seqnana.  Here  Julian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.d.  MO. 

LYCiBETTUS  (-i:  SL  Gtorge),  a  mounUin 
In  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Peutelt- 
cua,  close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  city. 

LTCAEUS  or  LTCBUS  (-i),  a  lofty  mount- 
ain in  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Megalopolis,  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worHhip  of  Zeun  (Jupi- 
ter) and  of  Pan,  each  of  whom  was  therefore 
called  Lycaeu». 

LTCAMBEa    [ABOBiix»onirB.] 

LTcAON  (-Anis),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus,  an  impious  king,  who  served  before 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  a  dish  of  human  flesh  when 
the  god  visited  him.  Lvcaon  and  all  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Nvctimus,  were  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves.— 
Cailisto,  the  daughter  of  Xycaon,  Is  said  to 
have  been  changed  into  the  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets 
Lyeoumia  Arctoit^  Lycaonia  Arctos^  or  Lyeiumia 
VirgOf  or  by  her  patronymic  Lyeaonia, 

LTcXOnIa  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
forming  the  &B.  part  of  Phrygia.  The  peo- 
pie  were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  an  aboriginal 
race,  speaking  a  language  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  qf  the  Avoetlea  as  a  dintiuct  dia- 
lect :  they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery. 

LTCfiUM  (-1).  the  name  of  one  of  the  8 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  culled  after  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyoeus  in  itit  neighborhood. 
It  was  situated  S.B.  of  the  clty^  outside  the 
walls,  and  Jnst  above  the  river  Illssus.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Aristotle  and 
the  Peripatetics  taught 

LYcBUS  (-1),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  it  firom  Xiwor,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would 
meaa  "the  wolf-slayer ;**  others  firom  Xmch, 


light,  according  to  which  it  woald  mean 
"the  giver  of  light:"  and  others  again  fh>m 
the  country  of  Lycia. 

LYCHNIDUS  (-i),  more  rarely  LYCHNl- 
DIUM  (-i},  or  LYCHNIS  Mdis),  the  andens 
capital  of  the  Dessaretii  in  the  interior  of 
Illyricum.  situated  on  a  height  on  the  N, 
bank  of  the  lake  Lychnltis. 

LTCiA  (-ae).  a  small  district  on  the  S.  side 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Caria  and  Pamphylla. 
According  to  tradition,  the  most  ancient 
name  of  the  country  was  Milyas,  and  the 
earliest  inhabitants  were  called  Miljae,  and 
afterwards  Sol^mi ;  subsequently  the  Termi- 
lae,  from  Crete,  settled  in  the  country:  and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandionj 
fled  from  his  brother  Aegcus  to  Lycia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who 
gives  Lycia  a  prominent  place  in  the  Iliad, 
represents  its  chieftains,  Glancns  and  Sar- 
pedon,  as  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  Argos  ( Aeolids).  He  speaks  of  the  Sol ymt 
as  a  warlike  race,  inhabiting  the  mountains, 
against  whom  the  Greek  hero  Bellerttpbontes 
is  fteiit  to  tight  bv  his  relative  the  king  of 
Lycia.  Besides  the  le^nd  of  Bellerophon 
and  the  Cbimaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of  an- 
other popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Har* 
pies  and  the  daughters  oi  Pandareos;  and 
memorials  of  both  are  preserved  on  the  Ly- 
cian  monuments  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Lycia  was 
colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  a  verv  early  pe- 
riod, and  that  its  historical  inhabitants  were 
Greeks,  though  with  a  mixture  of  native  blood. 
The  earlier  names  were  preserved  in  the  dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  the  country  called  Milyaw, 
and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma.  The 
Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer  as  brave  warriors.  Thev  and  the 
Cilicians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the 
Halys  whom  Croesns  did  not  conquer,  and 
they  were  the  last  who  resisted  the  Persians. 
[Xanthus.] 

LTclUS  (-1),  the  Lifrian,  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshiiied  in  several  places 
of  Lycia,  especially  at  Patant,  where  he  had 
an  oracle.  Heoce  the  Lydae  tortse  in  Virgil 
are  the  responses  of  the  oracle  at  Patara. 

LtCOM&DSS  (-is),  king  of  the  Dolopians, 
in  the  island  of  Scyros,  to  whose  court  Achil> 
lee  was  sent,  disguised  as  a  maiden,  by  bis 
mother,  Thetis,  who  was  anxiouR  to  prevent 
his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here  Achilles 
became  by  Deidamfa.  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
comedes,  the  father  oi  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptole- 
mus.  Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  The- 
seus by  thrusting  him  down  a  rock. 

LYCON  (-onis),  of  Troas,  a  distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of 
Siraton.  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school,  B.a  272. 

LTcOPHRON  (-6ni8),  a  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcia  In  Euboca,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns  (b.o.  28.V247).  He  was  the  author 
of  an  extant  poem,  entitled  CVi««in<ff%i  or 
Alexandra^  In  which  Cassandra  is  made  to 
prophesy  the  fall  of  Troy,  with  numerons 
other  events.    The  obBcaritr  of  this  work  if 
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proverbial.  Among  the  nnmeroiiB  ancient 
commentaries  on  the  poem,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Scholia  of  Isaac  and  John  Taetzea, 
which  are  far  more  valaable  than  the  poem 
iiaelC 

LTCOpOLIS  (-is),  a  city  of  Upper  EgyiJt, 
CD  the  W.  banlc  of  the  Nile,  belween  Hermop- 
olie  and  Piolemais. 

LTcOrEa  (^e),  an  ancient  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lycoreu,  which  was  the  soath- 
ern  of  the  S  peaks  of  Mount  Parnaasus. 
[Parnassus.]  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  sar- 
name  of  Lycoreus. 

LTcORIS.    [Cythkbis.] 

LYCTUS  or  LYTTU8  (-i),  an  important 
town  in  the  £.  of  Crete,  situated  on  a  neight, 
80  stadia  from  the  coast  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Spartan  colony. 

LTCUKQUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Bdones  In  Thrace,  famous  for  his 
perHecntion  of  Dionysus  (BaccbuH)  and  of  his 
worship  in  Tbnice.  He  was  driven  mad  by 
the  gous  on  account  of  his  impiety,  and  was 
tubseqaently  killed,  bat  the  manner  of  his 


Lycorgiu  infiirUte.    (CKiUirley,  Duik.  d«r  aJt.  Kuatt, 
pt.  8,  Ut.  87.) 

death  Is  variously  related.— (2)  The  Spartan 
legislator,  was  the  son  of  Ennomus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  Polydectes.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Sparta, 
and  afterwards  died,  leaving  his  queen  with 
child.  The  ambitious  woman  proposed  to 
Lycnrgus  to  destroy  her  offspring  if  he  would 
share  the  throne  with  her.  He  seemingly 
consented ;  but  when  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  son  (CharilauH),  he  openly  proclaimed  him 
king;  and,  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guard- 
ian. But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitions 
designs,  Lycnrgus  left  Spnrt^  and  set  out  on 
his  celebrated  travels.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Crete,  Ionia,  and  Esrypt,  and  to  have 
penetrated  even  as  far  as  India.  His  return 
to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties.  Sparta 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  was  considered  as  the  man  who  alone 
could  cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state. 
He  undertook  the  task :  and  notwithstanding 
some  opposition,  he  made  a  new  division  of 
property,  and  remodeled  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, military  and  civil.  After  Lycnrgus  had 
obtaiued  for  his  institutions  an  approving 
oracle  of  the  god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  people  not  to  make  any 
alterations  in  his  laws  before  his  return.  He 
now  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life  in  voluntary 


exile,  in  order  that  his  countrymen  might  be 
bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  constitu- 
tion inviolate  forever.  Where  and  how  he 
died,  nobody  could  telL  He  was  honored  as 
a  god  at  Sparta  with  a  temple  and  yearly 
sacrifices  down  to  the  latest  limes.  The 
date  of  Lycurgus  ia  variously  given,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  later  than  b.o.  826.  Ly- 
cnrgus was  regarded  through  all  {*ubseqaent 
aues  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and  therefore 
almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were  as- 
cribed to  him  as  their  author ;  bnt  we  must 
not  imagine  that  they  were  all  his  work.— 
(3)  An  Attic  orator,  bom  at  Athens,  about  n.a 
89«,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes, 
and  one  of  the  moat  virtuous  citizens  and  up- 
right statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  thrice 
appointed  Tamituc  or  manager  of  the  public 
revenue.  He  died  in  8^.  Only  one  of  his 
orations  has  come  down  to  us. 

LTCUS  H).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  put  to  death, 
with  his  wife  Dirce,  by  Araphion  and  Zethus, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
had  treated  Antione,  the  mother  of  the  two 
latter  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  For  details  see 
Amphion. — <2)  Son  of  Pandion,  was  expelled 
by  his  brother  Aegens.  and  took  reftige  in  the 
c<mntry  of  the  Termili,  which  was  called  Lv- 
cia  after  him.  The  Lyceum  at  Athens  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  him.— (3)  Name 
of  several  rivers,  which  are  said  to  be  so  called 
from  the  Impetuosity  of  their  current.  1.  In 
Bithynia,  falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea 
PonUca.  2.  In  Pontua,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  N.  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing 
W.  Into  the  Iris  at  Bupatoria.  8.  In  Phrygia. 
flowing  from  B.  to  w.  past  Colossae  and 
Laodicea  Into  the  Maeander. 

LYDDA  (-6rum),  a  town  of  Palestine,  aS. 
of  Joppa  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  subsequent- 
ly called  Diospolis. 

LTDiA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegaean  aea  on  the  WT  In  these  boundaries 
the  strip  of  coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  in- 
cluded, out  the  name  is  sometimes  need  in  a 
narrower  signification,  so  as  to  exclude  Ionia. 
Lydia  is  divided  into  2  uneaual  valleys  by  the 
chain  of  Mount  Tmolus;  or  which  the  S.  and 
smaller  is  watered  by  the  river  Catstks,  and 
the  N.  forms  the  great  plain  of  the  HKRHira. 
In  early  times  the  country  had  another  name, 
Maeftiiia,  by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer. 
Lydia  was  an  early  seat  of  Asiatic  civilization, 
and  exerted  a  very  important  infiuence  on  the 
Greeks.  The  Lydian  monarchy,  which  was 
founded  at  Sardls,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  different  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  flrj<t 
time  united.  The  names  and  computed  dates 
of  the  Lydian  kings  are:  1,  Qyoes,  b.o.  716- 
678;  2,  AEi>Ye,  67S-620;  8,  Sadyattks,  629- 
617;  4,  Ai.TATTBS,  617-660;  6,  Caofcstrs,  660  (or 
earlier)-646 ;  under  whose  names  an  account 
is  given  of  the  ri^e  of  the  Lydian  empire  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  of  its  overthrow  by  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus.  Under  the  Persians,  Ly- 
dia and  Mysia  formed  the  2d  satrapy ;  after 
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tba  MAoedooUn  conquest,  Lydia  belonged 
Urat  to  tbc  kjfi^  ai  Syria,  and  next  (after  the 
defeat  of  Aotiochus  the  Great  by  the  RumaDs) 
to  tbnee  of  Pewamna,  and  so  jpaaeed,  by  the  i 
beqnest  of  AltaTue  IIL,  to  the  Kumans,  under  ' 
whom  It  formed  part  of  the  prorinoe  uf  Asia. 
LTDIA8  or  LUDIAS  (ae),  a  rirer  in  Mace- 
donia,  falling  int4»  the  Axtne  a  short  dii<tance 
from  the  Tbermaic  gait  Uerodotoi,  bv  mis- 
take, makes  the  Lyoias  unite  with  the  iialiac- 


LTOn  or  LIOU  <-6nim),  an  important  peo- 
ple in  Germany,  between  the  Viadoa  {Oder) 
and  the  Vistula. 

LTNCESTI8  (-Idls),  a  dletrlct  !n  the  &W. 
of  Macedonia,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Illyria, 
inhabited  by  the  Ltmokstab,  an  Illyrian  peo- 

£16.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  cooniry  was 
•YNOCs.  though  HsBACLKA  at  a  later  time  lie- 
came  toe  chief  town  in  the  di«>tricL  Near 
I^ucns  was  a  river,  wboi<e  waters  are  said  to 
have  been  ss  intoxicatinif  as  wine. 

LTNCEUS  (-df,  el,  or  ii»).  (1)  One  of  the 
00  sons  of  Aegyptus,  whof^e  life  wait  saved  by 
his  wife  Hvperronetftra,  wbeii  all  his  brothers  i 
were  murdered  by  the  daofshien  of  Danaas. 
[AKorPTUS.]  Lyucea!»  succeeded  Daiiaos  as 
king  of  Argoa.— (2)  S^m  uf  Apharens  and 
Arena,  and  brother  of  IdnH,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  famous  for  his  keeu  sight. 
He  wss  slain  by  Pollux.  For  details  respect- 
ing his  death,  see  Dioeooai. 

LYNCUS  (-1),  king  of  Scythla,  endeavored 
to  murder  Triptnlemns,  woo  ciime  to  him 
with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  be  was  metamor-  . 
phosed  by  the  goddess  into  a  lynx.  ' 

LYRCSA  (-ae)  or  LYRCfiUM  (-1),  a  small  ! 
town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  [ 

LYRNBSSUS  (-1),  a  town  in  the  Troad,  the 
birthplace  of  Briseis. 

LYSANDER  (-dri),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tiagui^hed  t)f  the  Spartan  generals  and  dl- 
plomatisU.  Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  be  gained  the  favor  of  Cyrus, 
who  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money 
t<»  pay  his  sailors.  In  B.a  406  be  brought  the 
Peloiionnesian  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegospotaroi, 
and  In  the  following  year  he  entered  Athens 
in  triumph.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Agesilans,  the  brother  of  Agis,  obtained 
the  Spartan  throne  in  opposition  to  Leoty- 
chides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  Lysan- 
der  accompanied  AgeHilnns  to  Asia ;  but  the 
king  purposely  thwarted  all  his  designs,  and 
refused  all  the  favors  which  he  asked.  On 
his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved  to 
bring  about  a  change  In  th«  Spartan  constitu- 
tion by  aboliahiug  liereditary  royalty,  and 


making  the  throne  elective.  But  before  h« 
could  carrv  his  enterprise  into  effect,  he  fell  in 
battle  nndier  the  walU  uf  Hallartns,  &&  39& 

LTStAS  (-ae),  an  Attic  orator,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  a.a  4bS,  bat  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen,  being  the  son  of  Cephalus,  a  native  of 
Syracuse.  At  the  age  of  15  Lyeik*  Joined  th« 
Aiiieuuins  who  went  as  colon leis  tu  Thurii  in 
Ii  aly,  443 ;  but  he  returned  to  Athens  after 
the  defeat  uf  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  411. 
DuTiu)i  the  rule  of  the  30  Tyranu  {4HM)  he 
was  thrown  into  prisou :  bat  he  escaped,  and 
ioiued  Thrasvbulus  and  the  exiles,  to  whom 
he  rendered  important  assiftauce.  He  died 
in  Zli*y  ai  the  age  uf  80.  Lyttias  wrote  a  great 
number  of  orations  for  others,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  extant.  They  are  du^tlngaifthed  by 
grace  and  ele^^anoe. 

LTSlMlCHiA  or  -BA  (-ae\  an  Important 
town  of  Thrace,  on  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sunesus  with  the  mainlsnd,  fi>unded  ilc  3U9 
by  Lysimacbus,  who  removed  to  his  new  city 
the  inhabitants  uf  the  neighboring  town  oi 
Cardia. 

LTSIMXCHTS  (-{),  one  of  Alexander's  «;en- 
erals,  obtained  Thrace  in  the  division  ur  the 
provinces  after  Alexander's  death  (B.a  323), 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  BU6.  He 
joined  the  other  generals  of  Alexander  in  op> 
posing  Antig<»nus,  and  it  was  he  and  Seleucue 
who  gained  the  decisive  victory  at  Ipsun  over 
Antigouus,  in  which  the  latter  fell  (SOI).  In 
S9l  Lysimachns  was  taken  prisoner  by  Dro- 
michaetes,  kinr  of  the  Getae,  whose  country 
he  had  invaded,  but  he  was  ref>t(»red  tn  lli>erty 
by  the  latter.  In  2S7  Lysimachns  and  Pyr- 
rnus  expelled  Demetrius  from  Macedonin. 
PjrrrhnM,  for  a  time,  obtained  poese««>ion  of 
the  Macedonian  throne;  bnt  m  the  follow- 
ing year  he  wa<  driven  out  of  the  countrv  by 
Lysimachns,  who  now  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  asred 
Lysimachns  put  to  death  his  son  AgatbocTes, 
at  the  instillation  of  his  wife,  Arsinofi,  dau<rh- 
ter  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  This  bloody  deed 
alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  and  Se- 
leucus  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lvsimacbus. 
The  two  monarcbs  met  in  the  plain  of  Coma 
(Compedion) ;  and  Lysimachns  fell  In  the 
battle  that  ensued,  B.a  281,  in  his  80th  year. 

LT8IPPU8  (-i),  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  statnaries,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  no  one  should  paint 
nim  bnt  Apelles,  and  no  one  make  his  siatne 
but  Lysippiis. 

LTSIS  (-Idis),  an  eminent  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  the  teacher  of  Epaminondas. 

LYSTRA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Lycaonla,  on  the 
confines  of  Isanria,  celebrated  as  one  chief 
scene  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
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MlCAE  (-iram).  (1)  A  people  on  the  K 
coa»i  of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  Muteat. 
— (2)  Au  iulaud  people  of  Libya,  iu  the  part 
of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrles. 

MAcXR£US  (-et),  80D  of  Aeolus,  who  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  siHler  Cuuuce.  [Ca- 
MACK.]  Hence  Isse,  the  dau^hler  of  Macareutf, 
is  called  Maearew. 

MACCABAEI  (-oram),  the  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or 
Maccabaeus,  a  t<uniame  which  he  obtained 
from  his  glorious  yjciories.  (From  the  He- 
brew makkabf  "a  hammer.**)  They  were  alsM) 
caUeAAsamunaeif  from  At<amonaeus,  or  Chas- 
moii,  the  ance.<«ior  of  Judas  Maccabaeu;*,  or, 
in  a  :^horter  form,  Atvtonaei  ur  iiasinonaei. 
The  family  first  obtained  dlsiiucliou  by  their 
re;<iHling  tiie  attempts  of  Autiochns  IV. 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  out  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  They  succeeded  in  de- 
livering their  country  from  the  byiiau  yoke, 
and  became  the  rulers  of  JuUeu. 

MAcSDONIA  (-ae),  a  country  In  Europe, 
K.  of  Greece,  said  to  have  becu  ori^inidly 
named  Emalhia.  Its  boundaries  l>erore  the 
time  of  FItilip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were 
ou  the  S.01ympUM  and  iheCambuuian  mount- 
ains, which  separated  It  fi-om  Thessaiy  aud 
Epiru^,  on  the  E.  the  river  Strymou,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  N.  aud 
^\\  lllyrla  and  Pneonia.  Macedonia  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of  Philip. 


Coin  of  MAccdonI*. 

He  added  to  his  kingdom  Pneonia  on  the  N. ; 
a  port  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river 
NectuH,  which  Thrnciau  district  was  usually 
called  nacfdnnia  adjecta ;  the  peninsula  Chaf- 
ridice  on  the  S. ;  and  on  the  W.  a  part  of 
Illyria  as  far  as  the  lake  Lychnitis.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  b.o. 
16S,  Macedonia  was  divided  into  4  districts, 
indei^endput  of  one  another;  but  the  whole 
country  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  In  140. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mace- 
donia consifted  of  Thraciau  and  Illyriau 
tribes.  At  an  early  period  some  Greek  tribes 
settled  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country.  TJhey 
are  said  to  have  come  f^om  Argos,  and  to 
have  been  led  by  the  3  sons  of  Tenienus,  the 
Heraclid.  Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
tliree,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 


Macedonian  monarchy.  A  later  tradition, 
however,  regarded  Caranus,  who  was  also  a 
Heraclid  from  Arsos,  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  These  Greek  settlers  intermarried 
with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  ctmutry. 
The  dialect  which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the 
Doric,  but  it  contained  many  barbarous  wmds 
and  forms;  and  the  Macedonians  according- 
ly were  never  regarded  by  tl»e  other  Greeks 
as  genuine  Hellenes.  Moreover,  it  was  only 
In  the  S.  of  Macedonia  that  tlie  Greek  lan- 
guage was  spoken.  Ver^  little  Is  kn«*wu  of 
the  history  of  Macedonia  till  the  reign  of 
Amyntas  L,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Da- 
riub  Hybiaspis ;  but  from  that  time  their  his- 
tory Is  more  or  lesM  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  became  the  ylrtual 
ma&ier  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  couqnei^ta 
of  Alexander  extended  the  Macedonian  su- 

Sremacy  over  a  great  part  of  Ania ;  and  the 
Lacedoulan  kings  continued  to  exercise  their 
sovereignty  over  Greece  till  the  conquest  of 
I'erseus  by  the  Romans,  16S,  brought  the 
Macedonian  mtmarchy  to  a  close. 

MACELLA  (-ne),  a  small  fortified  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  8.E.  of  Segesta. 

MACER  (-cri),  AEMlLlCS  (-1).  (1)  A  Ro- 
man poet,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  aud  died 
in  Asia,  B.o.  10.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  birds, 
snakes,  and  medicinal  plantn.— (2)  We  must 
distinguish  from  Aemilius  Macer,  of  Verona, 
a  poet  Macer  who  wrote  on  the  Trojau 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  a.d. 
12,  since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that 
year  {ex  font  ii.  10, 2). 

MACER,  LYCINIUS.    [LioiNira.! 
M  ACfiTAE  (-&rnm),  another  name  oftbe 
Macedonians. 

MACHAON  (-Anls).8on  of  Aescnlnpias, 
the  surgeon  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war,  led,  with   his    brother    Podalinns, 
troops  from  Trlcca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalla. 
He  was  killed  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of 
Telephns. 
MACRA  (-ae:   Magra\  a   small   river 
rising  in  the  Apennines  and  flowing  Into  the 
Ligrnrian  sea  near  Luna,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Augustus,  formed  the  boundary  betweeu 
Llguria  and  Etrnria. 
MACRI  CAMPI.    [Campi  Maori.] 
MACRINU8,  M.  OpILIUS  SfiVERUS  (i), 
Roman  emperor,  April,  a.o.  817-Jnne,  SIS 
and  successor  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  assassinated.    He  was  defeated 
by  the  generals  of  Elagabnlus,  and  put  to 
death. 

MACROBII  (-<^mm:  t  e.  Long-lived),  an 
Aethiopinn  people  In  Africa,  placed  by  He- 
rodotus on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean. 

MACRObIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  lived  about  A.n.  400,  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  most  important  are:  1,  A  treat- 
ise in  7  books,  entitled  Saturnalia  Omrivioh 
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consistiDK  of  a  series  of  dissertations  on  his- 
tory, mythology,  crilicii»in,  audyarloas  points 
of  auilquarinu  research  ;  2,  A  Commentary 
on  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipimii», 

MACRONES  (mm),  apowerfhl  and  warlike 
Caucasian  |)eople  on  the  N.B.  shore  of  the 
Poiitosi  Euziuua. 

MADtTUS  (-i),  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
Thracian  Cbersouesas. 

MAEANDER  (-dri),  a  river  in  Asia  Minor, 

Sroverbia)  for  its  wandering^  rising  in  the 
.  of  Phry^a,  close  to  the  souroe  of  the  Mar- 
eyas,  flowing  between  Lydia  and  Carta,  of 
which  it  forms  the  boundary,  and  at  last  fall- 
ing into  tlie  Icarian  sea  between  Myus  and 
Priene.  As  a  god,  Maeander  is  described  as 
the  father  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Caunns.  Heuce  the  latter  is  called 
by  Ovid  Maeandritujuvettia. 

MAECENAS  (4tis),  C.  CILNlUS  (-1),  a 
Roman  eqnes,  but  dei*c«nded  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side  from  the  Lueumonea 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  the 
Cilnii,  a  powerful  family  at  Arretinm,  and 
hla  maternal  ancestors  the  Maecenates,  at 


Arretinm.  Maecenas  was  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  ministers  of  Augustus,  and  en- 
Joyed  for  many  years  his  confidence.  But 
towards  the  latter  years  of  his  HTe  a  coolness 
sprang  up  between  them,  and  Maecenas  re- 
tired entirely  from  public  life.  He  died  n.a 
8.  The  fnnie  of  Maecenas,  however,  resfs 
mainly  on  his  patronage  of  literature,  espe- 
cially of  Vlrjril  and  Horace.  Virgil  was  in- 
"debted  to  him  itir  the  recovery  of  his  farm, 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  soldiery 
in  the  division  of  lands,  in  ».o.  41 ;  and  it  was 
at  the  request  of  Maecenas  thnt  he  undertook 
the  Geargica.  To  Horace  Maecenas  was  a 
still  greater  benefactor.  He  presented  him 
with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
a  farm  in  the  Sabine  country. 
MAECIUS  TARPA.  [Tabpa.] 
MAEDXCA  (-ac).  the  country  of  the  Maedi, 
apowerfhl  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Strymon. 


MAELlUS  (-i),  SP.,  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beian knights,  employed  his  fortune  in  buy- 
ing up  corn  in  Etruria  in  the  great  famine  at 
Some  In  lua  440.  This  com  he  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  small  price,  or  distributed  it  gratn- 
itoualy.  The  patricians  accused  him  of  aim- 
ing at  the  kingly  power,  and  appointed  Cin- 
cmnatos  dicUior.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  th« 
master  of  the  horse,  summoned  Maelins  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator; 
but  as  he  refhsed  to  eo,  Ahala  rushed  Into 
the  crowd  and  slew  him.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  his  house  pulled  down ;  its 
vacant  site,  which  was  called  the  iieftninoa- 
iitim,  continued  to  sobsequent  ages  a  memo- 
rial of  his  fate. 

MAENADES  (-nm:  Mntf.  Maenas),  a  nam« 
of  the  Bacchantes,  from  mo/ko^cu,  **to  be 
mad,"  because  they  were  frenzied  in  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

MAENiLUS  (-!},  a  mountain  In  Arcadia, 
extending  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan. 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adieo- 
tives  Ma^nal%U9  and  Maenali*  as  equivalent 
to  Arcadian. 

MAENIUS  (-1),  C,  consul  B.a  338.  with  L. 
Furius  Camillas.  The  2  consuls  completed 
the  subjugation  of  Latium ;  they  were  both 
rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  equestrian 
statues  were  erected  to  their  honor  In  the 
forum.  The  statue  of  Maenlus  was  placed 
upon  a  column,  called  Columna  Maenia,  which 
appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of  the 
forum,  on  the  Capitoline.  Maenius,  in  his 
censorship  (n.o.  818),  allowed  balconies  to  be 
added  to  the  various  buildings  surrounding 
the  forum.  In  order  that  the  spectators  might 
obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum:  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  Maeniana 
(sc  (udificta). 

M  AEOnIA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  Virgil  gives  the  name  of  Maeonia  to 
Etruria,  becau!<e  the  Etruscans  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  Lydlans.  Hence  al:<o 
Homer,  as  a  native  of  Maeonia,  Is  called 
Mcuonides  and  Maeonius  aenea;,  and  his  poems 
the  Miuoniae  chartae,  or  Maeoninm  carmen. 
[Lydia.J— Maromis  likewise  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Omphale  and  of  Arachne,  because 
both  were  Lydlans. 

MAEOTAE.    [Makotis  Palus.] 

MAE5TIS  (-Idls)  PALUS  (Sea  qf  Azov),  an 
inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  At^ltk, 
N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea),  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Bospoars 
CiMMKKTue.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  Its  banks 
were  called  by  the  collective  name  of  MaeOtae 
or  Mneotlcl.  The  sea  had  also  the  names  of 
CimmeHum  or  Bosporicum  Mare. 

MAERA,  the  dog  of  Icarius,  the  father  of 
Brigone.    [loAaius,  No.  1.] 

MAEVlUa    CBavids.] 

MAGDOLUM  (O.  T.  Migdol),  a  dty  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  N.E.  fhmtier,  where 
Pharaoh  Wecho  defeated  the  Syrians. 

MAGETOBRIA  (Motgle  de  Broie^  on  the 
Sa6ne),  a  town  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  the 
Sequani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  defeated 
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by  the  Germans  shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival 
iu  Oanl. 

MlOI  (-drnm),  the  name  of  the  order  of 
prieHts  and  religions  teachers  among  the 
Medes  and  Persians.    [Zokoabtkb.] 

MAGNA  GRAECIA.    [Gkakoia.] 

MAGNA  MATBR.    [Ruka.] 

M  AGNENTIUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor  In  the 
West,  A.D.  3SO-^03,  obtained  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  Constans,  but  was  defeated  by 
Constantius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

MAGNESIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Thestaly, 
extending  from  the  Penens  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pagasaean  gnlf  on  the  S.  Its  iuhabiiaiits, 
the  Magnetes.  are  said  to  have  founded  the 
2  cities  in  Asia  mentioned  below — (2j  Mao- 
hesia  ai>  SiPYLUM,  aciiy  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylue,  and  on  the 
8.  bank  of  the  Hermus,  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  victory  galued  by  Scipio  Asiattcu(»  «>ver 
Antiochns  the  Great,  luo.  190.— (3)  Maonrsia 
AD  Makamiikum,  a  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia, 
situated  on  the  river  Lethaens,  a  tributary  of 
the  Maeander.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cim- 
merians (probably  about  luo,  700),  and  rebuilt 
by  colonists  ftom  Miletus. 

MJLGO  (-dnls),  the  name  of  several  Car- 
thaginians, of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
were :  (1)  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  voutig- 
est  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  Ue 
carried  on  the  war  for  many  years  in  Spain ; 
and  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  driven 
out  of  that  country  by  Scipio  he  landed  in 
Llgnria,  where  he  remained  8  years  (»  a  '20&- 
203).— (2)  The  author  of  a  work  upon  &^t\- 
cnltnre  in  the  Punic  languaire,  in  28  books, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  order  of 
the  Roman  senate. 

MAGONTIACUM.    [MoonNTiAOUM.] 

MAI A  (-ae),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Plelftnfi, 
was  the  eldei>t  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  T  «ii<ters.  In  a  grotto  of  Mount 
Cylloiiti,  in  Arcndia,  she  became  by  Zens 
(Jupiter)  the  mother  of  Hermes  (Mercury). 
Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Calli»to,  was  given 
to  her  to  be  reared.    [Plkiadrs.] 

MALACA  (-ae :  M(Uaga)^  an  important  town 
on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Bneticn,  and  on  a 
river  of  the  tame  name,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

MXLSA  or  -SA  (-ae),  a  promontory  on  the 
8.E.  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Argulic  and 
Laconic  gnlfs. 

MlUtiCUS  SINTJa    [Malis.] 

MAUS,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Maliacns  Sinns,  and  opposite 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of  Buboea.  It 
extended  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Its  inhabitanU,  the  Malieisses,  were  Dorians, 
and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  League. 

MALLI  (-ornm),  an  Indian  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hydkaotks:  their  capital  is  sni>- 
posed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated fortress  of  Mooltan. 

MALLU8  (-1),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Cilicia, 
on  a  hill  B.  of  the  month  pf  the  river  Pyra- 
mos,  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 


of  the  Trojan  war  by  Mopsua  and  Amphil* 
ochus. 

MAMBRCXTS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
gnished  family  of  the  Aemilia  gens  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic 

M  Ambus  (-tls),  ihe  Oscau  name  of  the  god 
Mabs. 

MAMERTINL    [Mrssana.] 

MAMlLtUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family  in  Tnsculum.  It  was  to  a  member 
of  fh*f»  fnmlly.  Otnv«n-  Mamillus,  that  Tar- 
qi  laughter;  and  on  his 

e:  u  L      11  1'   •  ■     iis  son-in-law  roused 

tl  LI  liL.'jplt'  H|^,L.ij-t  the  infant  republic, 

ai  >lii^d  ill  Uiv  1  !i>at  battle  at  the  lake 

R  .    T;K   MiLEu!  it  afterwards  removed 

to  xuwii 

MAMURIUS  VETURIUS.    [VrTDEics.] 

MAMURRA  (-ae),  a  Roman  eques,  born  at 
Formiae,  was  the  commander  of  the  en- 
gineers (j»rcu/ectU9/€ibruvi)  in  Julius  Caesar's 
army  in  Gniil,  and  amassed  great  riches. 
Horace  calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule.  Mamur^ 
rarum  urba^  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  name  of  Mamurra  had  become  a  by-word 
of  contenipu 

MANCINUS,  C.  HOSTTLIUS  (-1),  consul 
B  o.  18T,  was  defeated  by  the  Numantines,  and 
purchased  his  safety  by  making  a  peace  with 
them.  The  senate  refused  to  recognise  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony 
of  delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  who  re- 
Aised  to  accept  him. 

MANDtTBtl  (-«mm).  a  people  in  Gallia 
Lugdnnensis,  in  the  moKdern  Burgundy^  whose 
chief  town  was  Alksia. 

MANDttRiA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on 
the  road  from  Tarentnm  to  Hydmntnm. 

MANES  ( Inm),  the  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  sonis  of  the  departed,  who 
were  worshiped  as  gods.  Hence  on  sennl- 
chres  we  find  D.  M.  S.~that  is,  DU  Mantbug 
Sacrum.    [Labes.] 

MANfiTHO  (-6nis),  an  Egyptian  priest  <n 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  In 
Greek  an  account  of  the  religion  and  history 
of  his  country.  His  hlntory  of  Egypt  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  different  dynasties 
of  kings,  compiled  f^om  genuine  documents. 
The  work  itself  Is  lost;  but  a  list,  of  the 
dynasties  Is  preserved  in  Julius  Africanna 
and  Eusebius. 

MANIUUS  (-i).  (1)  Ctribnne  of  the  plebs, 
B.a  06,  proposed  the  law  (Manilia  Lex)  grant- 
ing to  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithriaates,  and  which  Cicero  sup- 
ported in  an  extant  oration.— (2)  A  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Angnstus,  and 
the  anihor  of  an  extant  astrological  poem  iu 
6  books,  entitled  Attrontnnica. 

M.  MANLtUS  (-i),  consul  n.a  892,  took 
refus:e  in  the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Ganls  in  890.  One  nitrht,  when  the 
Ganla  endeavored  to  ascend  the  Capita il, 
Manlins  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the 
cackling  of  the  geese;  collectiufr  hastily  a 
body  of  men.  he  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  enemy,  who  had  Just  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill.    From  this  heroic  deed  he  is  said 
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LOLLlUS  (-1),  M..  consal,  b.o.  21,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Oaui,  B.a.  16.  was  appointed  by  Aa- 
gofltaB  ae  tator  to  his  grandson,  G.  Caesar, 
whom  be  accompanied  to  the  East,  u.o.  8. 
Horace  addressed  an  Ode  (Iv.  9)  tu  Lollins.  and 
S  Apistles  (i.  2,  IS)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lullitia. 

LONDINIUM  (-1)  or  LONDINDM  (Lon- 
don), the  capital  of  the  Cautii  in  Britain,  was 
origtnallT  sltnated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Thames  in  the  modern  Southwark.  It  after- 
wards spread  over  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  hence  called  a  town  of  the  Triuo- 
bautes.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  as  a  floarishine  and  popalons  town,  I 
much  f^queuted  bv  Roman  merchants.  It 
was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
the  Britons  when  they  revolted  auder  Boad- 
Icea,  A.ix  C8.  The  quarter  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  river  was  sammnded  with  a  wall  and 
ditch  by  Constantine  the  Great  or  Theodo- 
sins.  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain.  This 
wall  probably  commenced  at  a  fort  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued  along 
the  Mlnories  to  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  and 
Ladgate.  London  was  the  central  point 
ftom  which  all  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain 
di versed.  It  possessed  a  Mittiarium  Aure- 
«m,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  were 
nambered ;  and  a  fhinneut  of  this  Milliarium, 
the  celebrated  Loua(>n  Stone,  may  be  seen 
afDxed  to  the  wall  of  St.  Switnin's  church  in 
Cannon  Street.  This  is  almost  the  only  mon- 
ument of  the  Roman  Londiulnm  still  extant, 
with  the  exception  ofcointi,  tes^elated  pave- 
ments, and  the  like,  which  have  been  lonnd 
buried  under  the  ground. 

LONGTNUS  M),  a  distinguished  Greek 
philosopher  and  grammarian  of  the  Sd  cent- 
ury of  our  era.  lie  taught  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Athens  for  many  years  with  great 
success :  and  amon?  his  pupils  was  the  cele- 
brated Porphvry.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
Sa^t,  where  ne  became  acquainted  with  Ze- 
n(»bia  of  Pnlmyra,  who  made  him  her  teacher 
of  Greek  literature.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  empire.  On  her  capture  bv 
Anrelian  In  278,  Longinus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  emperor.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent jtense,  sound  Judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  treatise  On  the  Sublijnfj  a 
great  part  of  which  la  still  extant,  is  a  work 
of  great  merit 

LONGINUS  CASStUS.    [Cassius.] 

LONGOBARDL    [Lanooi»aki>i.1 

LONGt^LA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Volsd  in 
Latium,  not  fbr  from  Corloli. 

LONGUS  (-n,  a  Greek  Sophist,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  an  extant  erotic  work. 

LOiaUM  (-1)  or  LORII  (-«rum).  a  small 
place  in  Etrurla  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  where 
Antoninus  Pins  was  bronght  up  and  died. 

LOrTMA  (-Arum),  a  city  on  the  a  coast  of 
Caria. 

LOTIS  (-Mis),  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the 
embraces  of  Priapus,  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  tree,  called  after  her  Lotus. 

LOTOPHXGI  (-((rum,  i,  a.  lotun-Mtera). 
Homer,  in  the  Odyatiey^  represents  Ulysses  as 
coming  in  bla  wanderings  to  a  coast  inhabited 


by  a  people  who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotos, 
the  taste  of  which  was  so  delldons  that  every 
one  who  ate  it  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  hb 
native  country.  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
Ufed  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  article  of'food, 
the  fhiit  of  a  plant  which  they  Identified  with 
the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called  these 
people  LotophagL  They  carried  on  a  com- 
mercial interctmrse  with  Egypt  and  with  the 
interior  of  Africa  by  the  very  same  caravan 
routes  which  are  used  to  the  present  day. 

Lt^A  (-ae),  also  called  LtJ^A  MlTER  or 
LUA  SATURN  I,  one  of  the  early  Italian 
divinities,  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  arma 
taken  in  batUe. 

LtTCA  (-ae :  Zrtccea),  a  Llgurlan  city  In  Up- 
per Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and 
on  the  river  Ausus,  N.E.  of  Pisae. 

LtTciNiA  (-ae),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam- 
nlnm,  on  the  E.  bv  Apniia  and  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  on  the  S.  by  Brnttinm,  andon  the 
W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  It  was  separated 
from  Campania  by  the  river  Silams,  and 
from  Bruttinm  by  the  river  Laus.  Lucania 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures j  and 
its  oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy. 
Hence  the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the 
Romans  a  Lncanian  ox  (Lueae  boA.  The 
coast  of  Lucania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and 
flonrlshing.  The  interior  of  the  country  was 
originalljjnhabited  by  the  Chones  and  Oeno- 
trians.  The  Lucanians  proper  were  Sam- 
nites,  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  who  left  their 
mother  C(mntry  and  settled  both  in  Lucania 
and  Brnttlum.  They  not  only  exi)elled  or 
subdued  the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually 
acanired  possession  of  most  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  Cfmst.  They  were  snbdued  by 
the  Romans  after  Pyrrhns  had  left  Italy. 

LtCiNUS.  M.  ANNAEUS  (-1),  usually 
called  LUCAN,  a  Roman  poet,  born  at  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain,  A.n.  89.  His  father  was  I* 
Annaeus  Mella,  a  brother  of  M.  Seneca,  the 
philosopher.  Lncan  was  brought  up  at  Rome 
at  an  earlv  age.  He  embarked  In  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso  against  the  life  of  Nero ;  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot  was  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  a.d.  65,  in 
the  S6th  year  of  his  age.  There  is  extant  an 
heroic  noem,  by  Lncan,  in  10  books,  entitled 
PAarsalio,  in  which  the  progress  of  thestrng- 
gle  between  Caesar  ana  Ponipey  is  fhlly  de- 
tailed. The  10th  book  is  imperfect,  and  the 
narrative  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  the  Alexandrian  war. 

LtrclNUS,  OCELLUa    COoxLLTO.] 

LUCCEIUS  (-1),  L.,  an  old  friend  and 
neicrhbor  of  Cicero,  was  an  unsnccessfhl  can- 
didate for  the  consnlfihlp,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  in  B.a  60.  He  wrote  a  contempora- 
neons  history  of  Rome,  commencing  wltn  the 
Social  or  Marsic  war. 

LtTCfiRiA  (-ae:  LncaxC^.  sometiroee  called 
NuCfiRlA,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the  borders 
of  Samnlom,  and  subsequently  a  Rcnnan  col- 
ony. 
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LtTCliNUS  (-1),  nmially  called  LUCIAN,  a 
Greek  writer,  burn  at  Samoeata,  the  capital 
of  Oommageue,  in  Syria,  floarlshed  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Anrelius.  He  practiced  for  some 
time  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards traveled  through  Greece,  giving  In- 
struction in  rhetoric.  Late  iu  life  he  obtained 
the  office  of  procurator  of  part  of  B^ypt.  Tlie 
most  important  of  Lucian*8  writin>;M  are  his 
IHalwpteH.  They  are  treated  in  the  i^reatest 
posdible  variety  of  style,  from  seriousness 
down  to  the  broadest  humor  and  buffoonery. 
Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  varv  con- 
sidernbly ;  for  while  some  are  employed  In  at- 
tacking the  heathen  philosophy  aucf  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without 
any  polemic  drift.  Luciaii's  merits  as  a  writer 
consist  In  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his 
strong  common-sen^e,  and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction. 

LtTClFER  (-eri),  or  PHOSPHORUS  H). 
that  is,  the  brluger  of  light,  is  the  name  of 
the  planet  Venus,  when  heen  in  the  morning  I 
before  sunrise.  The  same  planet  was  called 
HeeperuBf  V&tjicnujo^  Vttmer,  Xocti/er,  or  Aoc- 
tttmiut,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens  after 
Bunset.  Lncifer  as  a  pertfoiiillcaliou  is  called 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of 
Cephalus  and  Anrora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Phi- 
lonis  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  o( 
Ceyx.  He  is  also  called  the  father  of  Dneda- 
lion  and  of  the  Het^peridet*.  Lucifer  is  nU^o 
a  surname  of  several  s^oddesses  of  light,  as 
Artemis,  Anrora,  and  Hecate. 

Lt^ClLlUS  (-1),  C,  the  Roman  aatirist,  was 
born  at  Snes^a  of  the  Aurunci,  b.o.  148,  and 
died  at  Maples,  103,  in  the  46ih  year  of  his 
age.  He  lived  npon  terms  of  the  clojiest  fa- 
imliarity  with  Scipio  and  Laelius.  He  was 
the  first  to  mould  Roman  satire  Into  that 
form  which  afterwards  received  ftill  develop- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Horace,  Persins,  and 
Juvenal. 

LtcINA  (-ae),  the  goddess  of  light,  or 
rather  the  goddess  that  brings  to  light,  and 
hence  the  goddess  that  pre!«ides  over  the  birih 
of  children.  It  whs  therefore  ui«ed  as  a  sur- 
name of  Jimo  and  Diana.  Lucina  correspond- 
ed to  the  Greek  goddess  Ilithyia. 

LUCRBTIA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquln- 
ins  Collatinus,  whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquin- 
lus  led  to  the  dethronement  of  Tarqninins 
Superbus  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public    [TABQniNllTB.] 

LUCRfiTlLlS  (-is),  a  pleasant  mountain 
In  the  country  of  the  SabineB,  overhanging 
Horace's  villa. 

LUCKBltUS  CARU8,T.,  the  Roman  poet, 
born  B.o.  99,  Ls  said  to  have  been  driven  road 
by  a  love-iH)tion,  and  to  have  perished  by  his 
own  hand,  11.0.  62  or  51.  It  Is,  however,  not 
Improbable  that  the  story  of  the  love-potion 
and  of  his  death  was  an  invention  or  some 
enemy  of  the  Epicurenns.  Lucretius  is  the 
author  of  a  phllosonhlcnl  poem,  in  heroic 
hexameters,  divided  into  6  books,  addrensed 
to  C.  Memmlus  Gemellus,  who  whs  praetor 
in  68,  and  entitled  J)e  Jierwm  iS'atura.  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  ttie  doctrines  of 
Epicurus.    This  poem  has  been  admitted  by 


all  modem  critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didac- 
tic poems.  The  most  abstruse  speculati<}nB 
are  clearly  explained  in  miOestlc  verse;  while 
the  subject,  which  in  itself  was  dry  and  dull, 
is  enlivened  by  digressions  of  power  and 
beauty. 

LUCRINU8  (-1),  LXCUS,  was  property  the 
inner  part  of  the  SinuB  Cumauns  or  Puteo- 
lanns,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween the  promcmtorv  Misennm  and  Puteoll, 
running  a  considerable  wav  inland.  But  at  a 
very  early  period  the  Lucrine  lake  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a 
dike  8  stadia  in  length,  and  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  an  inland  lake.  Its  watera 
still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake 
was  another  lake  called  Laous  Avkrnus.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a  com- 
munication between  the  lake  Avemus  and 
the  Lucrine  lake,  and  also  between  the  Lu- 
crine lake  and  the  Sinus  Cumanus.  thus  form- 
ing out  of  the  8  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor. 
The  Lucrine  lake  wiis  filled  up  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  In  1638,  when  a  ctmical  mountain 
rose  in  its  place,  called  Mtnite  Suovo. 

LtrcULLCS,  L.  LlClNlUS  (i),  celebrated 
as  the  conqnemr  of  Mithridates,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Sulla  In  the  civil  wars  wiih  the 
Marian  party,  was  praetor  b.o.  77,  and  consul 
In  74.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which 
he  Ciirried  on  for  8  years  with  great  success. 
[MiTHRiDATRB.]  But  being  unable  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  consequence  of 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops,  he 
was  superseded  In  the  command  by  Acilius 
Glabrio,  b.o.  07.  Olabrio,  however,  never  look 
the  command :  but  in  the  following  year  (GO) 
Lucullus  had  to  resign  the  command  to  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  been  appointed  bv  the  Manilian 
mw  to  supersede  both  him  and  Glabrio.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Lucullus  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  Indolence  and  luxury,  and  lived 
in  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  He 
died  in  67  or  60.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce cherries  Into  Italy,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Cerasu.n  In  Pontns.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  poet  Archlas,  and  of  literary 
men  In  general.  He  also  composed  a  hietory 
of  the  Marsic  war  in  Greek. 

LTDCtJMO.    [Tarqciniub.] 

LUGDtTNUM  (-1).  (1)  (Lyon),  the  chief 
town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
ISa/me)  and  the  Rhodanus  {Rhone),  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  B.a  48.  and  became  nnder 
An^nstuB  the  capital  of  tne  province,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  g<  >vemor.  Lugdunum 
is  memorable  In  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  as  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Ire- 
naeus.— (2)  L.  Batavosum  (/^/den),  the  chief 
town  of  tlie  Batavi.    [Batavi.] 

LttNA  (-ae).  (1)  The  goddess  of  the  Moon. 
[Srlknk.]— (2)  {Lum\  an  Etrascan  town,  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  about  4 
miles  ft*om  the  coast,  originally  formed  part 
of  LIgnria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of 
Etruria  when  Augustus  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  the  latter  country  as  far  as  the  Macra. 
It  possessed  a  large  and  commodiouB  harbor 
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ftt  the  month  of  the  river,  called  Lnnae  Portas 
{Ottlf  qf  Spezzia).  In  B.O.  ITT  Luna  was  made 
a  Roman  colony. 

LCPBRCUS  (-1),  an  ancient  ItaUan  diyinity, 
wonibiped  by  sbepherds  as  the  protector  of 
their  flocks  against  wolves.  The  Romans 
sometimes  identlfled  Lopercns  with  the  Ar- 
cadian Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  cele- 
brated In  honor  of  Lnpercns  and  his  priests, 
the  Lnperci,  see  Diet,  if  Antiq, 

LUPPlA  or  LUPIA  (-ae :  Lmpe),  a  river  In 
the  N.W.  of  Qermany,  falling  into  the  Rhine 
at  Wesa  in  WettphaliOy  and  en  which  the 
Romans  bnilt  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 

LtyPUS,  RtmUUS  (-i),  the  anthor  of  an 
extant  rhetorical  treatise  in  8  books,  entitled 
De  FigurU  Sententiarum  et  BloetUionU,  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Angnstns. 

LtTSlTiNiA,  LtrSlTiNL    [Hispania.] 

LCTiTlUS  CiTtJLUa    [Catulcs.] 

LtTrBTlA  (-ae),  or,  more  commonly,  Lim- 
TiA  PAaisioBUM  (/Viric),  the  capital  of  the 
Parisil  in  Gallia  Lugdauensls.  was  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Seqnana  (Sc^n«).  and  was 
connected  with  the  banks  of  the  nver  bv  2 
wooden  bridges.  Under  the  emperors  It  be- 
came a  place  of  importande,  and  the  chief 
naval  station  on  the  Seqnana.  Here  Julian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.i».  860. 

L7C&BBTTU8  (-i:  StOeorge)^  a  moantain 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Peuteli- 
cns,  close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.S. 
of  the  city. 

LTCAEUS  or  LYCEU8  (-i),  a  lofty  mount- 
ain in  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Megalopolis,  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Zcqm  (Japi- 
ter)  aud  of  Pan,  each  of  whom  was  therefore 
called  Lyoanu. 

L7CAMBES.    [Arohiixmsuus.] 

LTc15N  (-6nis),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgus,  an  impious  king,  who  served  before 
Zens  (Jupiter)  a  dish  of  human  flesh  when 
the  god  visited  him.  Lvcaon  and  all  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  N vetimus,  were  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves.— 
Cailisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to 
have  been  changed  into  the  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets 
LyecumiB  Areton,  Lycaonia  Arctos^  or  Lycaonia 
VirgOf  or  by  her  patronymic  Lyeaonis, 

LTCiONiA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
forming  the  S.B.  part  of  Phrygia.  The  peo- 
ple were,  so  for  as  can  be  traced,  an  aboriginal 
race,  speaking  a  language  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostieti  as  a  dif<tinct  dia- 
lect; they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery. 

LTCfiUM  (-i).  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  nrmnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the 
temple  or  Apollo  Lyceus  in  its  neigliborhood. 
It  was  situated  S.R.  of  the  city,  f>nt8ide  the 
walls,  and  Just  above  the  river  Ilissus.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Aristotle  and 
the  Peripatetics  taughL 

LTCfiUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  it  from  xr«oc,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would 
mean  "the  wolf-slayer;**  others  f^om  Xi«n, 


light,  according  to  which  it  would  mean 
"  the  giver  of  light  ;**  and  others  a^ain  firom 
the  country  of  Lycla. 

LYCHNIDU8  (-1),  more  rarely  LYCHNl- 
DIUM  (-i),  or  LYCHNIS  (-Idis),  the  andent 
capital  of  the  Dessaretii  in  the  interior  of 
Illyricum,  situated  on  a  height  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  lake  Lychnltl^. 

LTCtA  (-ae).  a  small  district  on  the  S.  side 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Caria  and  Pamphylia. 
According  to  tradition,  the  most  ancient 
name  of  the  country  was  Milfns,  and  the 
earliest  inhabitants  were  called  Milyae,  and 
afterwards  Solf mi ;  subsequently  the  Terml- 
lae,  from  Crete,  settled  in  the  country;  and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycns,  the  sou  of  Pandion, 
fled  from  his  brother  Aegcns  to  Lycia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who 
gives  Lycia  a  promlueut  place  in  the  Iliad, 
represents  its  chieftains,  Qlaucus  and  Sar- 
pedon,  as  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  Argos  ( Aeolids).  He  speaks  of  the  Solymi 
as  a  warlike  race,  inhabiting  the  mountams, 
against  whom  the  Greek  hero  Belleropbontea 
is  sent  to  light  by  his  relative  the  king  of 
Lycia.  Besides  the  Ic^nd  of  Bellerophon 
aud  the  Cbimaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of  an- 
other  popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Har* 
pies  and  the  daughters  of  Pandareos;  and 
memorials  of  both  are  preserved  on  the  Ly- 
clan  monuments  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Lycia  was 
colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and  that  Its  historical  inhabitants  were 
Greeks,  though  with  a  mixture  of  native  blood. 
The  earlier  names  were  preserved  in  the  dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  the  country  called  Milyaw, 
and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma.  The 
Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer  as  brave  warriors.  They  and  the 
Cilicians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the 
Halys  whom  Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and 
they  were  the  last  who  resisted  the  Persiana. 
[Xanthub.] 

LTcIUS  (-i>,  the  LifHan.  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshhted  in  several  places 
of  Lycia,  especially  at  Patara;  where  he  had 
an  oracle.  Hence  the  Lyeiae  tortea  in  Virgil 
are  the  responses  of  the  oracle  at  Patara. 

LTCOMBDfiS  (-is),  king  of  the  Dolopians, 
in  the  island  of  Scyroe,  to  whose  court  Achil- 
les was  sent,  disguised  as  a  maiden,  by  his 
mother,  Thetis,  wno  was  anxious  to  prevent 
his  goinc  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here  Achilles 
became  by  Deidarola,  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
comedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhns  or  Neoptole- 
mns.  Lycnmedes  treacherously  killed  The- 
seus by  thrusting  him  down  a  rock. 

LYCON  (-«nis),  of  Troas,  a  distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of 
Straton.  wht>m  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school,  b.o.  2T2. 

LTcOPHRQN  (-dnls),  a  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Buboes,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphus  (n.0.  S89-S47).  He  was  the  author 
of  an  extant  poem,  entitled  CoMcmdra  or 
Alexandra^  in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to 
prophesy  the  fall  of  Troy,  with  numerous 
other  events.    The  obscurity  of  this  work  la 
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provei-blaL  Among  the  onmeroiu  ancient 
conuneiitariee  on  the  poem,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Scholia  uf  Isaac  and  John  Tzetzes, 
which  are  fkr  more  valuable  than  the  poem 
iuselt 

LTCOpOUS  (-is),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Hermop- 
olie  and  Ptolemuis. 

LTcDrBa  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lycorea,  which  was  the  eonth- 
ern  of  the  3  peaks  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
[Pakmassus.]  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  snr- 
name  of  Lycoreus. 

LTcORIS.    [CvTHaais.] 

LYCTUS  or  LYTTU8  (-i),  an  important 
towu  iu  the  B.  of  Crete,  simated  on  a  neight, 
80  stadia  from  the  coast  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Spartan  colony. 

LTCURQUS  (-i).  m  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace,  famtms  fur  his 
persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchui<)  and  of  bis 
worship  in  Thrace.  He  was  driven  mad  by 
the  gods  on  account  of  his  impiety,  and  was 
Bubseqaeutly  killed,  but  the  manner  of  bis 


LycorgttS  in/uriata.    (0«u»rley,  Denk.  d«r  slL  Kuoftl, 
pt.  9,  Uv.  SI.) 


death  is  varioasly  related.— <2)  The  Spartan 
legislator,  was  the  son  of  Ennomue,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  Polydectes.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Sparta, 
and  afterwards  died,  leaving  his  queen  with 
child.  The  ambitions  woman  proposed  to 
Lycurgns  to  destroy  her  offspring  If  he  would 
share  the  throne  with  her.  He  seemingly 
consented ;  but  when  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  son  (Charilaut*),  he  openly  proclaimed  him 
king ;  and,  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guard- 
ian. But  to  avoid  all  »U8picion  of  ambitious 
designs,  Lycurgns  left  Sparta,  and  set  out  on 
his  celebrated  travels.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Crete,  Ionia,  and  Egypt,  and  to  have 
penetrated  even  as  far  as  In(fia.  His  return 
to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties.  Sparta 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  was  considered  as  the  man  who  alone 
conld  cnre  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state. 
He  undertook  the  task:  and  notwithstanding 
some  oppoeition,  he  made  a  new  division  of 
property,  and  remodeled  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, military  and  civil.  After  Lycurgns  had 
obtained  for  his  institutions  an  approving 
oracle  of  the  god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a 
promise  fl-om  the  people  not  to  make  any 
alterations  in  his  laws  oefore  his  return.  He 
now  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life  in  voluntary 


exile,  in  order  that  his  countrymen  might  be 
bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  constitu- 
tion inviolate  forever.  Where  and  how  he 
died,  nobody  could  telL  He  was  honored  as 
a  god  at  Sparta  with  a  temple  and  yearly 
sacrifices  down  to  the  latest  tiroes.  The 
date  of  Lycurgns  is  variously  given,  bnt  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  later  than  b.o.  885.  Ly- 
curgns was  regarded  through  all  subsequent 
afc^es  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and  thei-efore 
almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were  as- 
cribed to  him  as  their  author;  bnt  we  must 
not  imagine  that  they  were  all  his  work.— 
(3)  An  Attic  orator,  bom  at  Athens,  about  n.a 
SDfi,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes, 
and  one  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  up- 
right statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  thrice 
appointed  7\imiwL  or  manager  of  the  public 
revenue.  He  died  in  828.  Only  one  of  his 
orations  has  come  down  to  us. 

LTCUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  put  to  death, 
with  his  wife  DIrce,  by  Amphion  and  Zelhus, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
had  treated  Antiope,  the  mother  of  the  two 
latter  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  For  details  see 
Ajtphion.— (2)  Son  of  Pandion.  was  expelled 
by  his  brother  Aegens,  and  took  refhee  in  the 
country  of  the  Termlll,  which  was  called  Lv- 
cia  after  him.  The  Lycenm  at  Athens  Is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  him.— (3)  Name 
of  several  rivers,  which  are  said  to  be  so  called 
from  the  impetuosity  of  their  current.  1.  In 
Bithynia,  falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea 
Pontlca.  2,  In  Pontas,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  N.  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing 
W.  into  the  Iris  at  Bnpatoria.  8.  In  Phrygia, 
flowing  from  B.  to  w.  past  Colossae  and 
Laodicea  into  the  Maeander. 

LYDDA  (-«rum),  a  town  of  Palestine,  8.B. 
of  Joppa  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  subsequent- 
ly called  DIospolis. 

LTDiA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phry^a  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegaean  sea  on  the  wT  In  these  boundaries 
the  strip  of  coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  in- 
cluded, out  the  name  is  sometimes  nt^ed  in  a 
narrower  si^iflcation,  so  as  to  exclude  Ionia. 
Lydia  is  divided  into  2  unequal  valleys  by  the 
chain  of  Mount  Tmolus;  of  which  the  S.  and 
smaller  is  Watered  by  the  river  Catstkb,  and 
the  N.  foims  the  great  plain  of  the  Urkmus. 
In  earlv  times  the  country  had  another  name, 
Maednfa,  by  which  alone  It  is  known  to  Homer. 
Lydia  was  an  early  seat  of  Asiatic  civilization, 
and  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
Greeks.  The  Lvdian  monarchy,  which  was 
founded  at  Sardis,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  maiiy  dlflferent  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  nnlted.  The  names  and  computed  dates 
of  the  Lydian  kings  are:  1,  Gvoes,  b.o.  716- 
678;  2,  Aanva,  67S-620;  8,  Sadyattks,  62»- 
617;  4,  ALTATTKa,  617-MO;  6,  CaoRSDS,  660  (or 
earlier)-M6;  under  whose  names  an  account 
Is  given  of  the  ri?e  of  the  Lydian  empii-e  in 
I  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its  overthrow  by  the  Per- 
I  sians  under  Cyrus.  Under  the  Persians,  Ly- 
1  dia  and  Mysia  formed  the  2d  satrapy ;  after 
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the  Macedonian  conqneat,  Lydla  belonged 
lirat  to  the  klnfi^B  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochas  the  Great  by  the  Rumana) 
to  thoae  of  Pereatnaa,  and  so  passed,  by  the 
beqneet  of  Attalua  IIL,  to  the  Romans,  nnder 
whom  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

LTDIAS  or  LUDIAS  (-ae),  a  river  in  Mace- 
donia, fulling  into  the  Aziua  a  short  distance 
from  the  Tbermalc  gnIC  Uerodotos,  by  mis- 
take, makes  the  Lydiaa  unite  with  the  Haliac- 
mon. 

LYGlI  or  Lion  (-dram),  an  Important  peo- 
ple in  Germany,  between  the  Viadaa  {(Jdar) 
and  the  Vistula. 

LYNCESTI8  (-Mis),  a  district  in  the  8.W. 
of  Macedonia,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Illyria, 
inhabited  by  the  Lymokbtab,  an  lUyriau  peo- 

Ele.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  waa 
iTNODS,  though  Hkbaolea  at  a  later  time  be- 
came the  chief  town  in  the  district.  Near 
Lyucus  waa  a  river.  whoi*e  waters  are  said  to 
have  been  as  intoxicatiui^  aa  wine. 

LYNCKUS  {-4%  ef,  or  d6s).  (l)  One  of  the 
60  Bone  of  Aegyptus,  who^e  life  was  saved  by 
his  wife  Hypermnestra,  when  all  his  brothers 
were  murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Dnnaua. 
[Akoyptus.]  Lynceu!)  succeeded  Danauii  as 
king  of  Ai'eo8.—(2)  Sou  of  Aphareus  and 
Arena,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  famous  for  his  keeu  sight 
He  was  slain  by  PtiIIuz.  For  details  respect- 
ing his  death,  see  Diosootbi. 

LYNCUS  (-1),  king  of  Scythla,  endeavored 
to  murder  Triptolemus,  who  came  to  him 
with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  waa  metamor- 
phosed by  the  goddess  into  a  lynx. 

LYRCfiA  (-ae)  or  LYRCSUM  (-i),  a  small 
town  in  Argolls,  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

LYRNE9SUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  Troad,  the 
birthplace  of  Brisois. 

LYSANDER  (-dri),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished «>f  the  Spartan  generals  and  di- 
plomatisu.  Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  gained  the  favor  of  Cyrus, 
who  supplied  him  with  larpe  sums  of  money 
t<)  pay  bis  sailora  In  b.o.  406  he  brought  the 
PeIo{>onne8ian  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegospotami, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  entered  Athens 
in  triumph.  It  was  through  his  inflnence 
that  Agesilaua,  the  brother  of  Agis,  obtained 
the  Spartan  throne  in  opposition  to  Leoty- 
chides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  Lysan- 
der  accompanied  Agenilaus  to  Asia;  bin  the 
king  purposely  thwarted  all  his  designs,  and 
refused  all  the  favors  which  he  asked.  On 
his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion by  aboliahiug  heiediUry  royalty,  and 


making  the  throne  elective.  But  before  he 
could  carrv  bis  enterprise  Into  effect,  he  feil  in 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  Ji.a  896. 

LTSlAS  (-ae),  an  Attic  orator,  was  born  at 
Athens,  B.a  468,  but  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen,  beiug  the  son  of  Cephalua,  a  native  of 
Syracuse.  At  the  age  of  16  Lysius  joined  the 
I  Aiheuinns  who  went  as  colonists  to  Thurii  in 
Italy,  443;  but  he  returned  to  Athens  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  411. 
During  the  rule  of  the  30  Tyrants  (401)  ho 
was  ihrowu  into  prison ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
ioined  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  U)  whom 
he  rendered  Important  assistance.  He  died 
in  878,  at  the  age  of  80.  Lysias  wrote  a  gi-eat 
number  of  orations  for  otbei-s,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  extant.  They  are  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance. 

LYSlMlCHiA  or  -flA  (-ae),  an  Important 
town  of  Thrace,  on  the  gulf  uf  Melas,  and  on 
the  isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesuB  with  the  muinland,  founded  ii.a  3U9 
by  Lysimacbus,  who  removed  to  his  new  city 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  oi 
Cardia. 

LYSlMiCHUS  (-i),one  of  Alexander's  fjen- 
erals,  obtained  Thrace  in  the  divUion  of  the 
provinces  after  Alexander's  death  (B.a  823), 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  306.  He 
Joined  the  other  generals  of  Alexander  in  op- 
pt)8ing  Antigonus,  and  it  was  ho  and  Seleucus 
who  gained  the  decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  over 
Antjeonus,  in  which  the  latter  fell  (801).  In 
291  Lysimachiis  was  taken  prisoner  by  Dro- 
michaetes,  kiuf  of  the  Qetae,  wh<me  country 
he  had  invaded,  bnt  he  was  restored  to  lil>erty 
by  the  latter.  In  287  Lyslmachns  and  Pyr- 
rhns  expelled  Demetrius  from  Macedonia. 
PyrrhuH,  for  a  time,  obialned  possession  of 
the  Macedonian  throne;  bnt  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  wa:»  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
Lysfmachus,  who  now  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  ihe  azed 
Lysimnchns  put  to  denth  his  son  AgnthocTes, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  ArsinoS,  dausrh- 
ter  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  This  bloody  deed 
alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  and  Se- 
lencns  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lysimacbus. 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  the  plain  of  Corns 
(Corupedion) :  and  Lyslmachns  fell  in  the 
battle  that  ensued,  B.a  281,  in  his  80th  year. 

LYSIPPU8  (-1),  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  no  one  should  paint 
nim  but  Apelles,  and  no  one  make  his  statue 
but  Lyslppns. 

LYSIS  (-Idls),  an  eminent  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  the  teacher  of  Epaminondas. 

LYSTRA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the 
confines  of  Isanria,  celebrated  as  one  chief 
scene  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Bamabaa. 
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MiCAE  (-iram).  (1)  A  people  on  the  E. 
ctiattt  uf  Arabia  Felix,  pntbaoly  about  Muneat. 
— (2)  All  iulaud  people  uf  Libya,  iu  the  part 
of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syriea. 

MlClREUS  (-ei),  sou  of  Aeolus,  who  com- 
miited  iiiceKl  with  his  siHler  Cuuace.  [Ca- 
MAOK.]  Hence  lese,  the  daughter  ufMacareuM, 
is  cHlled  Maearew. 

MACCABAEl  (-uruni),  the  descendants  of 
the  family  uf  the  heroic  Judas  Muccabi  ur 
MaccabaeuM,  a  surname  wbich  he  ul)tuiued 
from  his  glorlons  victories.  (From  the  He- 
brew malMabf  "a  hammer.'*)  They  were  also 
called  ^Aamonoei,  from  Ai<amonaeus,  or  Chas- 
inou,  the  aiice»iur  of  Judas  Maccnbaeni;,  or, 
in  a  shorter  form,  Atnuonaei  ur  Hattmonaei. 
The  fuuiily  Drst  obtained  distiuctiuu  by  their 
re«iiHting  the  attempts  of  Autiochus  IV. 
Epiphiiiies,  king  of  ^yria,  to  ruul  out  the 
worship  uf  Jehuvab.  They  t^ucceeded  iu  de- 
livering their  cuuntry  fr«>m  the  8yriau  yoke, 
and  became  ihe  rulers  uf  Judeiu 

llACfiDONtA  (-«e),  a  country  In  Europe, 
N.  of  Greece,  said  lo  have  been  ori^^indly 
named  Emathia.  It8  bouudaries  l>erore  the 
time  of  Philip,  tiie  father  of  Alexander,  were 
on  the  8.0]vm|>U(i  and  theCambnnian  mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  from  Thessniy  and 
Epiruc,  on  the  £.  the  river  Sirymtin,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  N.  and 
\V.  Illyrin  and  Paetmia.  Macedonia  was 
greaily  enlar«;ed  by  the  conquests  of  Philip. 


Coin  of  Macedonia. 

He  added  to  his  kingdom  Paeonia  on  the  N. ; 
a  part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river 
Ne^tUH.  which  Thrncian  district  was  usuallv 
called  Macedonia adjeeta ;  the  peninsula  Chaf- 
cidice  on  the  S. ;  and  on  the  VV.  a  part  of 
Illvria  as  far  as  the  lake  Lychnltis.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  countrv  by  the  Romans,  b.o. 
168,  Macedonia  was  divided  into  4  distrlcu*, 
independent  of  one  another;  but  the  whole 
country  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province 
after  the  conquej«t  of  the  Achaeans  in  140. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mace- 
donia consisted  of  Thraclan  and  Illyrian 
trib€»s.  At  an  early  period  some  Greek  tribes 
settled  in  the  8.  part  of  the  country.  Hhey 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Arg«»s,  and  to 
have  been  led  by  the  3  sons  of  Tenienns,  the 
Beraclld.  Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 


Macedonian  monarchy.  A  later  tradition, 
however,  regarded  Caranna,  who  was  also  a 
Heraclid  from  Argus,  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  These  Greek  settlers  iutermarried 
with  the  original  iuhabiuints  of  the  conutry. 
The  dialect  which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the 
Doric,  but  it  contadned  many  barbarous  words 
and  forms;  and  the  Macedonians  according- 
ly were  never  regarded  by  tlie  other  Greeks 
as  genuine  Hellenes.  Moreuver,  it  was  only 
In  the  S.  uf  Macedonia  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  spoken.  Very  little  is  known  uf 
theliistory  uf  Macedonia  till  the  reign  of 
Aniyntas  L,  wliu  was  a  contemporary  of  Da- 
rius Uyhtaspls ;  but  from  that  time  their  his- 
tory is  mure  or  lesH  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father 
uf  Alexander  the  Great,  became  the  virtual 
master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  conquests 
uf  Alexander  extended  the  Macedunian  su- 

Sremacy  over  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  and  the 
Lacedtiuian  kings  continued  to  exercise  their 
sovereignty  over  Greece  till  the  couque!>t  of 
PerseuM  by  the  Romans,  168,  brought  the 
Muceduniau  monarchy  tu  a  clobe. 

MACELLA  (-ae),  a  small  forllfled  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  8.E.  of  Scgesta. 

MXCER  (-crl),  AEMlLlUS  (i).  (1)  A  Ro- 
man poet,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  and  died 
ill  Asia,  B.o.  10.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  birds, 
snakes,  and  medicinal  piants.— (2)  We  must 
distinguish  from  Aemillus  M acer,  of  Verona, 

a  poet  Macer  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 

war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  A.n. 

12,  since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that 

year  {ex  Pont  ii.  10,  2). 

MXCER,  LiClNlUS.    [LioiNira.] 
MACfiTAE(-&rnm),  another  name  of  the 
Mncedtmians. 

MACHXON  (-Anis),ion  of  Aes^cnlnplus, 
the  snrgeon  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trolan 
war,  led,  with  his  brother  Podalirius, 
troops  from  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia. 
He  waa  killed  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of 
Telephus. 

MACRA  (-ae:  Matrra),  a  email  river 
rising  in  the  Apennines  and  flowing  into  the 
Liarnrlan  sea  near  Luna,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Anj^nstus,  formed  the  boundary  between 
Lignria  and  Etruria. 
MAORI  CAMPI.  [CAJiri  Maori.] 
MACRINUS,  M.  OPILIUS  SfiVERUS  (-1), 
Roman  emperor,  April,  a.ik  217-Jnne,  21vS 
and  sncce«8or  of  Caracalln,  whom  he  had 
canned  to  he  assassinated.  He  was  defeated 
bv  the  generals  of  Elagabalus,  and  put  to 
death. 

MACROBII  (-VSmm:  t  «.  Long-lived),  an 
Acthlopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  He- 
rodotus on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean. 

MACROBIITS  (-1),  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  lived  about  a. p.  400,  wrote  several  w«)rk8, 
of  which  the  most  important  are:  1,  A  treats 
ise  in  7  books,  entitled  Saturnalia  ConoiviOi 
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coDfiiBtiDg  of  a  series  of  diMerUtions  on  his- 
tory, mythology,  criticUm,  aud  various  points 
of  autlquarinu  research  ;  2,  A  Commentary 
on  Cicero's  Somnium  Heipiotiit. 

MACRONBS  (-um),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
Cancaelan  people  on  the  N.fi.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Buziuus. 

MADtTUS  (-i),  a  sea-port  town  on  the 
Thracian  Cbersouesas. 

MAEANDER  (-dri).  a  river  in  Asia  Minor, 

Sroverbial  for  its  wanderings,  rising  in  the 
.  of  Phrygia,  close  to  the  souroe  of  the  Mar- 
syas,  flowing  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  of 
which  it  forms  the  bonndary,  and  at  last  fkll- 
ing  into  the  Icarian  sea  between  Myns  and 
Priene.  As  a  god,  Maeander  Is  described  as 
the  father  of  the  uyiujph  Cyaue,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Cannos.  Heuce  the  latter  is  called 
by  Ovid  Maeandriut  juvetiig. 

MAECENAS  (-fttis),  C.  CILNlUS  (-1),  a 
Roman  eqnes,  bat  aef>cended  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side  from  the  Ltieunumet 
of  Etrnria.  His  paternal  anceHtors  were  the 
Ci7nti,  a  powerful  family  at  Arrettnm,  and 
hia  maternal  ancestors  the  Maecenates,  at 


Arretinm.  Maecenas  was  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  ministers  of  Augnstus,  and  en- 
Joyed  for  many  years  his  confidence.  But 
towards  the  latccr  years  of  his  life  a  coolness 
sprang  up  l>€tween  them,  and  Maecenas  re- 
tired entirely  from  public  life.  He  died  n.a 
8.  The  fame  of  Maecenas,  however,  rests 
mainly  on  his  patronage  of  literature,  espe- 
cially of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Vireil  was  in- 
-debted  to  him  ftir  the  recovery  of  his  farm, 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  soldiery 
In  the  division  of  lands,  in  b.o.  41 ;  and  it  was 
at  the  request  of  Maecenas  that  he  undertooic 
the  Georffica.  To  Horace  Maecenas  was  a 
still  gt^ater  benefactor.  He  presented  him 
with  the  means  of  comfortable  snbsiatence, 
a  farm  in  the  Sabine  conntry. 

MAECIUS  TARPA.    [Tabpa.] 

M  AEDtCA  (-ae).  the  conntrv  of  the  Maedi, 
apowerfhl  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the 
W.  bank  ofthe  Strymon. 


MAEIiCS  (-1),  SP.,  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beian kuights,  employed  his  fortune  in  bay- 
ing up  corn  in  Etrnria  in  the  great  famine  at 
Rome  in  b.o.  440.  This  corn  ne  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  small  price,  or  distribnted  it  gratn- 
itonsly.  The  patricians  accused  him  of  aim- 
ing at  the  kingly  power,  and  appointed  Cin- 
clnnatas  dictator.  C.  Servlllns  Ahala,  th« 
master  of  the  horee,  summoned  Maelins  to 
appear  before  the  triboual  of  the  dictator; 
bat  as  he  refhsed  to  go,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  crowd  and  slew  him.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  his  house  palled  down ;  its 
vacant  site,  which  was  called  the  Aegutmoa- 
lium,  continued  to  subseqaent  ages  a  memo- 
rUlofhisfote. 

MAENADES  (-um:  gififf,  Maenas),  a  name 
of  the  Bacchantes,  from  fiotVofAcu,  **to  be 
road,"  because  they  were  frenzied  in  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

MAENlLUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
extending  ft-om  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan. 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adieo- 
tives  Masnaliua  and  M€umalii  as  equivalent 
to  Arcadian. 

MAENlUS  (-i),  C,  consul  iko.  888,  with  L. 
Fnrius  Camillas.  The  2  consuls  completed 
the  snbjagation  of  Latinm ;  thev  were  both 
rewarded  with  a  triampli,  and  equestrian 
statues  were  erected  to  their  honor  in  the 
forum.  The  statue  of  Maenlus  was  placed 
upon  a  column,  called  Columna  Maenia,  which 
appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of  the 
fornm,  on  the  Capitoline.  Maenins,  in  his 
censorship  (n.o.  818),  allowed  balconies  to  be 
added  to  the  various  buildings  surrounding 
the  forum,  in  order  that  the  spectators  might 
obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum:  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  Jfoatiana 
(sc.  aedijleia). 

MAEOnIA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of  Lydla. 
Hence  Virgil  gives  the  name  of  Maeonia  to 
Etrnria,  becaut«e  the  Etruscans  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  Lydians.  Hence  aUo 
Homer,  as  a  native  of  Maeonia,  is  called 
MaetmidM  and  Maeonitu  teneac^  and  bis  poems 
the  Maeoniae  chartae^  or  Maeoniwn  ccurmen. 
[Lyoia.]— Makonib  likewise  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Omphale  and  of  Arachne,  because 
both  were  Lydians. 

MAK5TAE.    [Makotib  Palot.] 

MAEOTIS  (-Idis)  FALVS  (Sea  qfAzov>\  an 
inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Snrope  and  A»'ia, 
N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxlnus  {Black  Sea)^  with 
which  it  commnnicntes  by  the  Bospoars 
CiMHRBirs.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  iu  banks 
were  called  by  the  collective  name  of  Mae«Stae 
or  M:ie(^tici.  The  sea  had  also  the  names  of 
Cimmerinm  or  Bosporicnm  Mare. 

MA  ERA,  the  dog  of  Icarius,  the  father  of 
Erigone.    [loAStus,  No.  L] 

MAEVIUS.    [Bavids.] 

MAQDOLUM  (O.  T.  MIgdol),  a  dty  of 
Lov^r  EffvpL  near  the  N.fi.  fhmtler,  where 
Pharaoh  Necho  defeated  the  Syrians. 

MAGETOBRIA  {Moigte  de  Broie,  on  the 
SaSne),  a  town  on  the  W.  ft>ou  tiers  of  the 
Sequuii,  near  which  the  Gau}s^were  defeated 
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by  the  Gennans  shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival 
lu  Oaal. 
MXGI  (-5ram),  the  name  of  the  order  of 

Sriests  and  religioas  teachers  among  the 
[edes  and  Persians.  LZokoabtkb.] 
MAGNA  GRA£CtA.  CGeaxoia.] 
MAGNA  MATER.  [Rbka.] 
M  AGNENTtUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor  In  the 
West,  A.n.  S60-3d3,  obtained  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  Coustans,  but  was  defeated  by 
Constantias,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
MAGNSSIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Thestaly, 
ezteudlng  fW)m  the  Peneus  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S.  Its  iuhabitauts, 
the  Magnetes,  are  said  to  have  founded  the 
2  cities  In  Asia  mentioned  below.— (2}  Mao- 
KEsiA  Ai>  SiPYLUM.  s  city  lu  the  N.  W.  of  Lydia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Slpylus,  and  on  the 
a  bank  of  the  Hermns,  famous  ae  the  scene 
of  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio  Asiaticus  over 
Antlochus  the  Great,  n.a  190.— (3)  Magnksia 
AD  Makaniibum,  a  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia, 
aitnated  on  the  river  Lethaeus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Maeander.  It  was  destroyed  by  \he  Cim- 
merians (probably  about  ii.a  700),  and  rebuilt 
by  colonists  from  Miletus. 

MXGO  (-finis),  the  name  of  several  Car- 
thaginians, of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
were :  (1)  Sou  of  Hamllcnr  Barcn,  and  voung- 
est  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal,  lie 
carried  on  the  war  for  many  years  In  Spain ; 
and  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  driven 
ont  of  that  country  by  Scipio  he  lauded  in 
Uguria,  where  he  remained  3  years  (bo.  SOS- 
JOS).— (2)  The  author  of  a  work  upon  aj;rl- 
caltare  in  the  Punic  language,  In  28  books, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  order  of 
the  Roman  senate. 
MA(K>NTlXcnM.  CMoooMTiAODii.] 
MAI  A  (-ae),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  PIeI5n6, 
was  the  eldei>t  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  7  siKters.  In  a  grotto  of  Mount 
Cyllenfi,  in  Arcadia,  she  became  by  Zens 
(/upiter)  the  mother  of  Hermes  (Mercury). 
Areas,  the  son  of  Zens  by  Callisto,  was  given 
to  her  to  be  reared.    [Plkiadks.] 

MXULCA  (-ae :  Malaga)^  an  important  town 
on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baeiicn,  and  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

MXLfiA  or  -fiA  (-ae),  a  promontory  on  the 
8.E.  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Argollc  and 
Laconic  gulfs. 
MiUiCUS  SINUS.  [Malis.] 
MlLIS,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Maliacus  Sinus,  and  opposite 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of  Euboea.  It 
extended  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Malienses,  were  Dorians, 
and  belonged  to  the  Amphlctyoulc  League. 

MALLI  (-ornm),  an  Indian  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  HYnsAorxs:  their  capital  is  sni>- 
posed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
orated  fortress  oTMooltan, 

MALLU8  (-1),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Cllicla, 
on  a  hill  K  of  the  month  pf  the  river  Pyra- 
mtis,  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  Ume 


of  the  Trojan  war  by  Mopsua  and  Amphll. 
ochus. 

MXMERCUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Aemllia  gens  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic. 

MlMERS  (-tis),  the  Oscau  name  of  the  god 
Mass. 

MlMERTlNL    [Hrssana.] 

MiMlLlUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family  in  Tusculum.  It  was  to  a  member 
of  this  family,  Ocuvlns  Mamilius,  that  Tar- 
qniulus  betrothed  his  daughter;  and  on  his 
ezpuktion  from  Rome  his  si)n-in-law  roused 
the  Latin  people  against  the  iufant  republic, 
and  perished  in  the  ^reat  battle  at  the  lake 
Regillus.  The  MamlTll  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome. 

MiMURIUS  VETURIUS.    [Vrrumns.] 

MlMURRA  (-ae),  a  Roman  eques,  born  at 
Formlae,  was  the  commander  of  the  en- 
gineers {prae/ecttufabrum)  lu  Julius  Cne^ai-'s 
army  In  Ganl,  and  amassed  great  riclies. 
Horace  calls  Formlae,  in  ridicule,  Mamut' 
rarum  urb»,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  name  of  Mamurra  had  become  a  by-woi-d 
of  contempt. 

MANCINUS,  C.  HOSTILIUS  (-1),  cousnl 
B  o.  187,  was  defeated  by  tlie  Numautlnes,  and 
purcliased  his  safety  by  making  a  peace  with 
them.  The  senate  refused  to  recognise  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony 
of  delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  who  re- 
fhsed  to  accept  him. 

MANDtTBlI  (-ftrum).  a  people  in  Gallia 
Lugdnnenais,  in  the  modern  Burgundy^  whose 
chief  town  was  Alksia. 

MANDttRlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on 
the  road  from  Tarentum  to  Hydmntnm. 

MlNES  (ium),  the  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  son  is  of  the  departed,  who 
were  worshiped  as  gods.  Hence  on  sepul- 
chres we  find  D.  M.^.— that  is,  DU  Manilma 
Saerum.    [LABKa.] 

MANfiTHO  (-5ni8),  an  Egyptian  priest  <n 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  In 
Greek  an  account  of  the  religion  and  history 
of  his  country.  His  history  of  Egypt  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  different  dynasties 
of  kings,  compiled  from  genuine  d<»cument8. 
The  work  itself  is  lost;  but  a  list,  of  the 
dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius  AfricanoB 
and  Ensebins. 

MiNlLlUS  (-1).  (1)  Ctribune  of  the  plebs. 
B.0. 66,  proposed  the  law  {ManUia  Lex)  grant- 
ing to  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mlthrldates,  and  which  Cicero  sup- 
ported in  an  extant  oration.— (2)  A  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  author  of  an  extant  astrological  poem  In 
5  books,  entitled  Aatronomiea. 

M.  MANLlUS  (-1),  consul  n.a  892,  took 
refuge  In  the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls  In  390.  One  nigiit,  when  the 
Gania  endeavored  to  ascend  the  Capitol, 
Manlins  was  rotised  from  his  sleep  by  the 
cackling  of  the  geese;  collecting  hastily  a 
body  of  men.  he  sncceeded  in  driving  back 
the  enemy,  wno  had  Jnst  reached  the  summit 
of  the  hill.    From  this  het^oic  deed  he  is  said 
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to  have  received  the  i«nrDaine  of  CAPiToi.i?<im. 
Ill  880  he  defended  the  cauee  of  the  plebeiaue, 
who  were  suffering  severely  from  the  hanth 
aud  cruel  trealmeut  of  their  patrician  credit- 
ors. In  the  following  year  he  was  charged 
with  high -treason  bv  the  patricians;  aud 
being  condemned  to  death  bv  the  people,  he 
wa:*  linrled  down  the  Tar))eian  rock  by  the 
tribines.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  tbein  should 
ever  bear  in  future  the  praeuomen  of  Marcus. 

MANLlUS  T0RQUATU8.    [ToBQUATca.] 

M  ANTInBA  (-ae),  one  of  the  most  aucieni 
and  important  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on 
the  small  river  Ophi?,  near  the  centre  of  the 
£.  ftrontier  of  the  couuiry.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  under  its  walls 
between  the  Spartans  una  Thebans,  in  which 
Eparoinondas  fell,  u.a  362.  In  coin^equeiice 
or  its  treachery  to  the  Achaeans.  Arams  put 
to  death  iu  leading  ciiiEeiis,  sold  the  rest  of 
its  inhabitnuta  as  slaves,  aud  changed  its 
name  into  ArUigonla^  iu  honor  of  Anligonus 
DoBon.  The  emperor  Uadiiau  restored  to  the 
place  ita  ancient  name. 

MANTO  (-us).  (1)  Daughter  of  Tlreslas,  a 
prophetess,  and  mother  of  the  seer  Mopsns.— 
(2)  Daughter  of  Hercules,  likewise  a  proph- 
etess, from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name. 

MANTtJA  (-ue),  a  town  in  Gjillla  Trauspa- 
dana,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Mincius,  was 
not  a  place  of  importance,  but  is  celebrated 
because  Virgil,  who  was  born  at  the  neigh- 
boring vilhige  of  Andes,  regarded  Mautoa  aa 
his  birtbpluce. 

MlRlCANDA  (-(^nim:  Saviaroand)^  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  where  Alexander  the 
Great  killed  his  friend  Ci.itds. 

MXrXTHON  (-6nl^),  a  village  of  Attica, 
dlluuted  near  a  bay  on  the  K  coast,  22  miles 
ft-om  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  It  stood  in  a  plain,  extending  along 
the  sea-shore,  about  6  miles  in  length,  and 
from  3  miles  to  li  miles  iu  breadth,  and  sur- 


rounded on  the  other  8  sides  by  rocky  hills. 
Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  ihe 
plain.  Here  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle 
between  the  Perr«ians  and  Athenians  a.a  480. 
The  Persians  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Athenians  on  some  portion  of  the 
high  ground  above.  The  tumulus  raised 
over  the  Athenians  who  fell  iu  the  battle  is 
still  to  be  seen.  The  Marathonian  plain  is 
alsi)  celebrated  In  mythology  on  account  of 
the  fterce  bull  here  slain  byTheseua. 

MARlTHUS  (-i>,  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Arudus  and 
near  Autaradua. 

MARCELLUS  (-1),  the  name  of  an  illus- 
trious i)le)>eian  family  of  the  Claudia  gens. 
— (1)  M.  Claudius  Maboici.ldb,  celebrated  as 
6  times  consul,  and  the  ctinqueror  «)f  Syracuse. 
In  his  first  coubulship,  u.o,  222,  Marcellas  dis- 
tinguit<hed  himt>elf  by  slaying  in  battle  with 
his  ttwn  hand  Britomartiis  or  Viridomanis, 
the  king  of  the  Insubrinn  Gauls,  whose  spoils 
he  afterwards  dedicated  ns  spoUa  opinta  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This  was 
the  3d  and  last  instance  in  Roman  history 
in  which  such  an  o^ering  was  made.  Mar- 
cellus  was  one  of  the  chief  Roman  generals 
in  the  2d  Punic  war.  He  took  Syracuse  in 
B.C.  'Jl2,  after  a  siege  of  mme  thnn  2  years,  in 
which  all  his  powerful  military  engines  were 
rendered  wholly  unavniling  by  the  superior 
skill  aud  science  of  Archimedes,  who  directed 
those  of  the  besieged.  On  the  capture  of  the 
cit;^  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inhabitants 
slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus  fell 
in  battle  against  Hannibal  in  20S.— <2)  M. 
Claupius  Marorllub,  consul  B.a  61,  and  « 
bitter  enemy  of  Caesar.  In  ii.a  46  he  was 
pardoned  by  Cae.«ar  on  the  intercession  of  the 
senate;  whereup4in  Cicero  returned  thanks 
to  Caesar  in  the  oration  /Vo  MarceUo^  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  Marcellus,  who  was 
then  living  at  Mytildne,  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
but  he  was  murdered  at  the  Piraeus  by  one 
of  his  own  attendants,  P.  Magias  Chilo.— (3) 


Th«  Plain  mnd  Tninolitt  of  Marathon. 
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C.  Ci^uDivs  MABOELLrB,  brother  of  Na  2,  and 
Also  an  eoemy  of  Caesar,  was  conaiil  iu  49, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out— (4)  C.  CLAumr» 
Hakosllus,  first  coudin  of  the  two  preceding, 
and,  like  them,  an  enemy  of  Caesar,  lie  was 
consul  in  60,  bat  he  did  not  Join  Pompey  in 
Greece,  and  was  therefore  readily  pardoned 
by  Caesar.— (5)  M.  CLAUinira  Maboellub,  aoa 
of  .he  preceding  and  of  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  C.  Octaviua  and  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
bom  in  43.  Augustus,  who  had  pmbably 
destined  him  for  nis  successor,  adopted  him 
as  Mh  son,  and  gave  him  bis  daughter  Julia 
in  marriage  (B.a  85).  In  23  he  was  curule 
aedile,  but  died  in  the  same  yeai\  to  the  great 

grief  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  of  his  mother 
ctavia.  The  memory  of  Marcellus  is  em- 
balmed in  the  well-kntiwn  passage  of  Virgil 
{Aen.  Ti.  860-886),  which  was  recited  by  the 
poet  to  Augustus  and  Octavia. 

MARClDS  (-i).  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
which  claimed  descent  from  Ancus  Marcius, 
the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [A mots  Maboius.] 
Coriolanus  belonged  to  this  gens  [Cobioi.a- 
i«us] ;  and  at  a  later  time  it  was  divided  into 
the  families  of  Puilippdb,  Rex,  and  Rdtilcs. 

MARClUS  (-i),  an  Italian  seer,  whose  pro- 
phetic verses  {Carmina  Mareiana)  were  dis- 
covered in  B.0. 213,  and  were  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books.  Some 
writers  mention  onlv  one  person  of  this  name, 
bat  others  speak  of  two  brothers,  the  MarclL 

MARCOMANNI  (-drum),  that  is,  men  of 
the  rasrk  or  border,  a  powerHil  German  peo- 
ple, of  the  Snevic  race,  originally  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the 
banks  of  ihe  Main ;  but  under  the  guidance 
of  their  chieftain  Marobodnus  they  migrnted 
into  the  laud  of  the  Boil,  who  inhabited  B«>- 
hemla  and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  stU- 
tled  after  subduing  the  Boii,  and  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom,  which  extended  S.  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  [Maboboduus.]  At  a  later 
time  the  Marcomauui,  iu  conjunction  with 
the  Ouadi  and  other  German  tribes,  carried 
on  a  Ions  and  l>loody  war  with  the  emperor 
M.  Anreuus,  which  lasted  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only  Drought  to  a 
conclusion  by  nis  son  Commodns  purchasing 
peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  ne  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  A.n.  180. 

HARDL    CAmabt>i.] 

MARDOnIUS  (-i),  a  distinguished  Persian, 
son  of  Gubryas,  and  son-in-law  of  Darius 
Bystaspis.  In  B.a  402  he  was  («ent  by  Darius 
to  punish  Eretria  and  Athens  for  the  aid  they 
haa  given  to  the  lonians;  but  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  a  storm  off  Mount  Athos,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  land  forces  was  de- 
stroyed on  his  passage  through  Macedonia 
by  the  Brygians,  a  Thracian  tribe.  On  the 
accession  of  Xerxes  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
Instigators  of  the  expedition  against  Greece. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis 
(480)  he  was  left  by  Xerxes  with  a  large  army 
to  conquer  Greece:  but  he  wns  defeated  in 
the  following  year  (479),  near  Plataene,  by  the 
combined  Greek  forces,  under  the  command 
of  Pausanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

HlRBA,  -fiA,  -lA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Lower 


Egypt,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district 
and  lake  of  Mareoiis.  The  lake  was  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  neck  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  supplied  with 
water  by  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
by  ainais.  It  served  as  the  port  of  Alezaa- 
dria  for  vessels  navigating  the  Nile. 

MARfiOTIS.    [Mabba.] 

MARfiSA,  MARESCHA,  an  ancient  for- 
tress of  Palestine,  iu  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  the  Maccabees. 

MARGIXNA  (-ae),  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Bactriana,  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  river 
Oxus,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Margus,  which  flows 
through  it.  On  this  liver  stood  the  capital 
of  the  district,  Antiochia  Mareiana,  wnich 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  and  re- 
built by  Antiochus  I. 

MARGUS.    [Maboiana.1 

MiRliNAE  FOSSAE.    [Fossa.] 

MlRIANDTNI  (-drum),  an  ancient  people 
in  the  N.E.  of  Biihynia  in  Asia  Minor. 

MlRlCA  (-ae),  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother 
of  Latinus  by  Faunns,  was  worshiped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Minturnae,  in  a  grove  on  the 
river  Liris.  Hence  the  country  round  Min- 
turnae is  called  by  Horace  Maneae  lUara, 

MiRIUS  (-1),  C.  (1)  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  was  7  times  consul,  was  bom  In 
B.a  167,  near  Aruinum,  of  an  obscure  and 
humble  family.  He  rose  to  distinction  by  his 
military  abilities.  He  served  nnder  Sclpio 
Africanus  the  younger  at  the  siege  of  Nn- 
mantia  in  Spain  (b.o.  134),  but  he  wns  not 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  till  b.o.  119,  when 
he  was  38  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cacj»ar,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  dictator.  Marine  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  at  R< >nie.  In  109  Mnrius  served 
in  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul  Q.  Metellus 
in  the  war  against  Jn^urtha.  In  107  he  was 
elected  consul,  and  received  the  province  of 
Nnmidia,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Jugnrtha  (107).  In  the  following  year  (100) 
Jugurtha  was  surrendered  to  nlm  by  the 
treachery  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania. 
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rJirouvTHA.]  Marios  sent  his  quaestor  Snlla 
to  receive  tbe  Nnmidian  king  n'oin  Bocchos. 
This  circamDtance  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
personal  hatred  which  afterwards  existed  be- 
tween Marius  and  Snlla,  since  the  enemies  of 
Marina  claimed  for  Sulla  the  merit  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close  by  obtaining  possession  of 


the  person  of  Jagnrtha.  Meantime  Italy  was 
threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
had  migrated  fk-om  the  N.  of  Germany.  The 
S  leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted 
were  called  Cimbri  and  Teutoui.  They  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another ;  and 
everv  one  felt  that  Marins  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  saving  the  state.  Accordingly  he 
was  elected  consul  a  2d  time  (1(»4) :  but  the 
barbarians,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
marched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for 
the  next  2  or  S  rears.  Marias  was  elected 
consul  a  8d  time  in  108,  and  a  4th  time  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  barbarians 
returned  into  Oaul.  and  divided  tlieir  forces. 
The  Cimbri  cros^ea  the  Tyrule^e  Alps  by  tbe 
detiles  of  Tridentum  (Trent).  The  Teutonl 
and  Ambrones,  on  the  other  hand,  marched 
against  Maria?,  who  had  taken  up  apoaition 
in  a  fortified  camp  on  the  Rhone.  The  deci- 
sive battle  was  rooght  near  Aqaae  Sextiae 
{Aix)t  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  anni- 
hilated by  Marina.  The  Cimbri,  meantime, 
had  forced  their  way  into  Italy.  Marias  was 
elected  consul  a  5th  time  (101),  and  loined  the 
proconsul  Catulns  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  2 
generals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  ene- 
my on  a  plain  called  the  Campi  Randii,  near 
Vercellae  (Vereellii.  Marius  was  received  at 
Rome  with  unprecedented  honors.  Hitherto 
his  career  had  been  a  fflorious  one ;  but  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  horrors.  In 
order  to  secure  the  consulship  a  6th  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  the  two 


tor  that  yon  bare  seen  C.  Marins  a  ftagitive, 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Boon  aft- 
erwards Marias  returned  to  Italy,  where  the 
consul  Cinna  (11.0.  87)  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Sulla's  party.    Cinna  had  been  driven 


demagogues.  Satnminus  and  Olaucia.  He 
gained  his  object,  and  was  consul  a  6th  time 
in  100.    In  this  vear  he  drove  into  exile  his 


old  enemy  Meteflus;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  Satnminus  and  Olaucia  took  up  arms 
against  the  state,  he  was  compelled  oy  the 
senate  to  put  down  the  Insarrectiou.  [Sa- 
TUBNuiua.]  But,  although  old  and  full  of 
honors,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which 
tbe  senate  had  bestowed  upon  the  consul 
Sulla  (a.a  8S).  He  obtained  a  vote  of  the 
people,  conferring  upon  him  the  command : 
nut  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  compelled  Marius  to  take  to 
flight.  After  wandering  along  the  coast  of 
Latium,  he  was  at  length  taken  piisoner  in 
the  marshes  formed  by  the  river  Liris,  near 
Minturnae ;  but  when  a  Cimbrian  soldier  en- 
tered his  prison  to  put  him  to  death,  Marius 
in  a  terrible  voice  exclaimed,  "Man,  darost 
thou  murder  G.  Marins  ?**  whereupon  the  bar- 
barian threw  down  his  swnrd  ana  rushed  out 
of  the  house.  The  inhabitants  of  Minturnae 
now  took  compassion  on  Marius,  and  placed 
him  on  board  a  ship.  He  reached  Africa  in 
safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage ;  bat  he  bad 
scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the  Ro- 
man governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  blow  almost  anmanned 
Marios:  bis  only  reply  was,  "Tell  the  prae- 


out  of  Rome,  but  ne  now  entered  it  alone 
with  Marius.  Tlie  most  M^litftil  scenes  fof 
lowed.  The  guurds  of  Marius  stabbed  every 
one  whom  he  did  not  salnte,  and  the  streets 
ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  tbe  Ro- 
man aristocracy.  Without  going;  through  tlie 
form  of  an  election,  Mariub  and  Cinna  named 
themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year  (KG). 
But  on  the  ISth  day  of  his  consulship  Marius 
died  of  an  attack  of  plenrisv,  in  his  list  year. 
—(2)  Son  of  the  preceding,  but  only  by  adop. 
tion ;  was  consul  in  ii.a  dS,  when  he  was  8T 

Sears  of  age.  In  this  year  be  was  defeated 
y  Snlla,  near  Sacriportos,  on  tbe  frontiers 
of  Latium,  whereupon  he  took  refuge  in  tiie 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Praeneste.  Here 
he  was  besieged  for  some  time:  but  after 
Sulla's  great  victory  at  the  Col  line  gate  of 
Rome  over  Pontius  Telesinos.  Marins  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life,  alter  making  an  unsuo- 
cessfhl  attempt  to  escape.— (3)  The  false  Ma- 
rius, put  to  death  by  Antony,  b.o.  44. 

MARMXRICA  (-ae),  a  district  of  N.  Africa, 
between  Cyrenaica  and  Egvpi,  extending  in- 
land as  far  as  the  Oasis  or  Ammon.  Its  in- 
habitants were  called  Marmaridae. 

MlRO,  VIROILIUS.    [ViBOiLics.] 

MAROBODCUS  (-i),  king  of  the  Marco- 
mauni,  was  a  Suevlan  bv  birth,  and  was 
brought  op  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  After 
his  retani  to  his  native  country  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  i>owerfiil  kingdom  in  Central 
Germany  [Maboomammi]  ;  but  haviug  become 
an  object  of  snspicion  to  the  other  Oerman 
tribes,  he  was  expelled  from  his  dominions 
aboot  A.n.  19,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where 
Tiberius  allowed  him  to  remain. 

M1R{3NEA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  8.  coast  of 
Thrace,  on  the  lake  Ismaris,  behmged  origw 
inally  to  the  Cicoues,  but  afterwards  colo- 
niased  from  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  wine,  and  is  mentioned  bv  Homer 
as  the  residence  of  Maron,  son  of  Evan  thee, 
grandson  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  Ariadne, 
and  priest  of  Apolla 

MARPESSA  (-ae).  (1)  Dsoc^hter  of  Bve- 
nus.  [Idas.]— (2)  A  mountain  in  Paros,  fn>m 
which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was  ob- 
tained. Hence  Virgil  speaks  of  Uarpitia 
eautea  (1.  e.  Parian). 

MARRtClNI  or  MlRtTClNl  (-6rum),  a 
brave  and  warlike  people  in  Itsly,  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  race,  occupying  a  iian^ow  slip  of  coun- 
try along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aternna, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  on  the 
W.  by  tbe  Peligni  and  Marsi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Frentani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Their  chief  town  was  Tkatb.  Along  with 
their  neighbors  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  etc.,  they 
sabmitted  to  the  Romans  In  B.a  304 

MARRCVlUM  or  MiRtJvlUM  (-i),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are  therefore 
called  pens  Maruvia  by  Virgil),  sitoated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  Fncinna. 

MARS  (-rtis),  an  ancient  Roman  god,  idea- 
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tifled  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Ares. 
[Arks.]  The  name  of  the  god  iu  the  Sabine 
and  Oscan  was  Hamsos  ;  and  Mars  itself  is  a 
conlraction  of  Mayers  or  Mayors.  Next  to 
Jnpiter,  Mars  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  at 
Rome.  He  was  considered  the  father  of 
Romnlos,  the  founder  of  the  nation.  [Rom- 
ulus.] He  is  frequently  designated  M/cUker 
Mars,  whence  the  forms  Marspiter  and  Mas- 
pUrr,  analogous  to  Jnpiter.  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Quirinus  were  the  8  tutelary  divinities 
of  Rome,  to  each  of  whom  king  Numa  ap- 
pointed a  flamen.  He  was  worshiped  at 
Rome  as  the  god  of  wjir,  and  war  ilself  was 
f^qnently  designated  by  the  name  of  Mars. 
His  priests^  the  Salii,  danced  in  full  armor, 
and  the  place  dedicated  to  warlike  exercises 
was  called  after  lit*  name  {Canvowi  Martim). 
But  being  the  father  of  the  Romans,  Mars 
was  also  tne  protector  of  the  most  honorable 
pnrsnit,  t.  e.  agriculture;  and  under  the  name 
of  SllvanuB  he  was  worshiped  a»*  the  guard- 
ian of  cattle.  Mars  was  also  identifled  with 
QniriDus,  who  was  the  deity  watching  over 
tne  Roman  citizens  iu  their  civil  capacity  as 
Qnirites.  Thus  Mars  appears  under  S  aspects. 
As  the  warlike  god,  he  was  called  Oradiviut; 
as  the  rustic  god,  he  was  called  Silvanu*; 
while  in  his  relation  to  the  stale  he  bore  the 
name  of  Quirinus.  His  wife  was  called  Neria 
or  NeriinSj  the  feminine  of  Nero,  which  in  the 
Sabine  language  signified  "strong."  The 
wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (mew)  were  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numerons  temples  were  dedicated 
to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
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was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the 
Appiau  road,  and  that  of  Mars  ultor,  which 
was  built  by  Augustus  in  the  forum. 

MARSI  (-^rum).  (1)  A  brave  and  warlike 
people  of  the  Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  iu  the  high  laud  surrounded 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  in  which 
the  lake  Fucinus  is  situated.  Alongj  with 
their  neighbors  the  Peligni,  Marnicini,  etc, 
they  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  d.o.  304. 
Their  bravery  waa  proverbial ;  and  they  were 
the  prime  moYers  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
agamst  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  iu 
order  to  obtain  the  Roman  franchife,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marsic  or 
S«)cial  war.  Their  chief  town  was  Makru- 
YiUM.— The  Marsi  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  medicinal  properties  of 
several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
niounuins,  and  to  have  empK)yed  them  as 
remedies  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in 
other  cases.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as 
magicians,  and  were  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  sou  of  Circe.— (2)  A  people  in  the 
N.W.  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the  league  of 
the  Cberus'ci.  They  joined  the  Cheru»ci  iu 
the  war  against  tiie  Ri»mans,  which  termi- 
nated iu  the  defeat  of  Varus. 

MARSIGNI  (-ornm),  a  people  iu  the  8.E. 
of  Germany,  of  Suevic  extraction. 

MARSUS,  DOMITIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

MARSTAS  or  MARSYA  (-ae).  (1)  A  satyr 
of  Phrygia,  who,  having  found  the  flute  which 
Athena  (Minerva)  had  thrown  away  in  di^gu»t 
on  account  of  its  distorting  her  features,  dis- 
covered that  it  emitted  of  its  own  accord  the 
most  beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, Mar!*ya8  was  rash  enough  to  challence 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  that  the  victor  should  do  what 
he  pleaded  with  the  vanquished.  Ap»>llo 
plaved  upon  the  ciihara,  and  Marsyas  upon 
the'flute.  The  Muses,  who  were  the  umpirej», 
decided  in  favor  of  Apollo.  As  a  just  punish- 
ment for  the  presumption  of  Marsyas,  Apollo 
bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  him  alive. 
His  blood  was  the  source  of  the  river  Marsyas, 
and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin  in  the  cave  out 
of  which  that  river  fl«»ws.  In  the  fora  of 
ancient  cities  there  was  fiequently  placed  a 
statue  of  Marsyas.  which  was  probably  in- 
tended to  hold  forth  an  example  of  the  severe 
punisihnient  of  arrogant  presumption.  The 
statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  ft)rnm  of  Rome  is 
well  known  by  the  allusions  of  the  Roman 
poets.— (2)  A  small  and  rapid  river  of  Phrygia, 
rising  in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings  at 
Celaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolis,  and  falling 
into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city.— (3) 
A  considerable  river  of  Carla,  falling  into  the 
8.  side  of  the  Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to 
Tralles. 

MARTilLIS  Ms),  M.  VXLfiRlUS  (-i),  the 
epigrammatic  poet,  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain, 
x.T>.  43.  He  came  to  Rome  in  66 ;  and  after 
residing  in  the  metropolis  36  years  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  his  birth  in  100.  His 
death  can  not  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  widely  extended,  and  he  se- 
cured the  patronage  of  the  emperors  Titus 
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and  Domitian.   His  extant  works  consist  of  a 
coUecdou  of  short  poems,  all  included  under 
the  general  appellation  Epignmmata,  divided 
into  14  books.     They  are  distinguished  by 
fertility  of  imaglnatlou,  flow  of  wft,  and  felic- 
ity of  language;  but  they  are  defiled  by  im- 
purity of  thought  and  expreseion,  and  by 
base  flattery  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 
MARTIUS  CAMPUS.    [Campus  MAmTiUB.] 
MAUtTvIUM.    [Mabbcyicm.] 
MASCAS,  an  B.  tributary  of  the  Euphrates 
in  Mesopotamia. 

MlSlNISSA  (-ae),  kinar  of  the  Numidians, 
sou  of  Oala,  kinz  of  the  Massy  Hans,  the  east- 
ernmost of  the  2  great  tribes  into  which  the 
Numidians  were  at  that  time  divided.  In  the 
2d  Punic  war  he  at  first  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  (b.o.  212),  but 
he  anerwards  deseited  their  cause  and  joined 
the  Romans.  On  hie  return  to  Africa  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  and  his  neigh- 
bor Syphax,  and  with  difficulty  maintained 
bis  grouud  till  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa 
(b.o.  204).  He  rendered  important  eervice  to 
Scipio,  and  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Svphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell  into 
his  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  been  formerly 
promised  in  marriage  to  Masini«t(a  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and 
its  tragical  terniiuaiion,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[SopuoNisuA.]  In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama 
(202)  MasiuisHa  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  right  wliig.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  oetween  Rome  and  Carthage  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  territo- 
ries which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  In  ad- 
dition to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  the 
next  60  years  Masinfssa  reigned  in  peace. 
He  died  m  the  2d  year  of  the  3d  Punic  war, 
]i.a  148,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  re- 
tained in  an  extraordinary  degree  his  bodily 
strength  and  activity  to  the  Ust.  He  left  8 
sons— Miclpsa,  Mastanabal,  and  QniutiBa— 
among  whom  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger 
divided  his  kingdom. 

MASSA  (-ae),  BAEBlUS  or  BBBlUS  (-t), 
was  accused  by  Pliny  the  younger  and  He- 
renjiins  Senecio  of  p|underjnjg;  the  province 


of  Baetica,  of  which  he  had  been  governor, 
A.P.  93.  He  was  condemned,  but  escaped 
punishment  by  the  favor  of  Domitian ;  and 
from  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  informers 
and  favorites  of  the  tyrant. 

MASSABSTLI  or  -II.  [Maubctania  :  Nu- 
xiniA.] 

MASSiOfiTAE  (-arum),  a  wild  and  war- 
like  people  of  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  Jaxartest 
(the  Araxes  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Sea  of 
Aralt  and  on  the  peninsula  between  this  lake 
and  the  Caspian.  Herodotus  appears  to  in- 
clude nnder  the  name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Asia  B.  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  in  an  expe- 
dition against  them  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was 
defeated  and  sluin.    [Ctbus.] 

MASSlCUS  (-1),  or  MASSICA  (-«rum),  a 
mountain  in  the  N.W.  of  Campania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Latium.  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  on 
the  soaihera  slope  of  the  mountain.     The 


famous  Falernian  wine  came  frtim  the  eastern 
side  of  this  mountain. 

MASSlLlA  (-ae),  called  by  the  Greeks 
MASSXLlA  (Marneilles),  a  Greek  city  In 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  in  the  conn  try  of  the  Salyee,  founded 
by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  about  b.  a  COO. 
It  was  situated  on  a  promontory,  connected 
Mrith  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and 
washed  on  3  sides  by  the  sea.  Ite  excellent 
harbor  was  formed  by  a  small  inlet  of  the 
sea,  abont  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad.  This  harbor  had  only  a  narrow 
opeuiiig,  and  before  it  lay  an  Island,  where 
shipt"  had  good  anchorage.  At  an  eariv  period 
the  Masbilienses  cultivated  the  frlend«»hip  of 
*  .  ^i*"*^"®'  ^°  ^bom  they  always  continued 
falthfhl  allies.  Massilla  was  for  many  cent- 
uries one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Cae«ar  and  Pompey  (u.o.49)  it  es* 
poused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  in  which  it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was 
obliKed  to  submit  to  Caesar.  Its  inhnbitanU 
had  long  paid  attention  to  literature  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  under  the  early  emperors  it  be- 
caine  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning,  to 
which  the  sons  of  many  Romans  resorted  in 
order  to  complete  their  stndies. 

MA8SIVA  (-ae).  (1)  A  Numidlan,  grandson 
of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew 
of  Masiuissa,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Spain.— (2)  Son  of  Gulussa,  and  grandson  of 
Maslnissa,  assassinated  at  Rome  bv  order  of 
Jugurtha,  because  he  had  put  in  hfs  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Nnmidia. 

MASSTLI   or  -IL      [MAUBrrAWA ;    Nu- 

MIMA.] 

MASTANiBAL  or  MANASTiBAL  (-ills), 
the  youngest  of  the  8  legitimate  sons  of  Ma- 
aiuittsa. 

MiTHO  (-flnls),  a  pompons,  blustering  ad- 
vocate, ridiculed  by  Juvenal  and  MartlaL 

MlTIiNA,  the  S.  W.-most  district  of  Media 
Atropaiine,  along  the  mountains  separating 
Media  from  Assyria,  inhabited  by  theMatlani! 
MXTINUS  (-1),  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  run- 
ning  out  into  the  sea,  one  of  the  offshoots  of 
Moniil  Gurganns,  and  frequently  mentioned 
by  Horace,  in  consequence  of  nis  being  b 
native  of  Apulia. 

MATISCO  (Jfocon),  a  town  of  the  Aedui  in 
Gallia  Lugdnneusis,  on  the  Arar. 

MATRONA  (-ae)  {MamB).  a  river  in  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Sequana,  a  little  S.  of  Paris. 

MATTIACI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
the  Main  and  the  Lahn,  were  a  branch  of  the 
Chatti.  Their  chief  towns  were  Aquae  Mat- 
tiacae  (Wifitbaden)  and  Mattlacum  {Marburg). 
MATTIUM  (Maden),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chatti,  situated  on  the  Adrana  {Bdar), 

MiTtTTA  (-ae),  commonly  called  MlTER 
MATtTTA,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  identified 
by  the  Romans  with  I^eucothea.  Her  festival, 
the  Matralia,  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  of 
June  {Diet  of  Antiq.,  art  Matralia). 

MAURETiNlA  or  MAURlTiNlA  (-ae),  a 
country  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  lying  between  the 
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Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
V.f  Nuinidia  on  the  S.,  and  Oaetulia  on  the 
8.;  bat  the  district*  embraced  under  the 
names  of  Maaretania  and  Namidia  respec- 
tively were  of  very  different  extent  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
from  ihe  Atlantic  to  the  Syrtes.  was  inhabited 
at  a  very  ancient  period  by  3  tribes :  the  Mauri 
or  Manrosil,  W.  of  the  river  Malva  or  Malacha ; 
thence  the  Massaesylii  to  the  river  Ampsaga : 
and  the  Massy iii  between  the  Ampsa«i  and 
the  Tnsca,  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian territory.  Of  these  people,  the  Mauri  ap- 
plied themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits 
of  agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbors 
on  the  B.  Hence  arose  a  difference,  which 
the  Greeks  marked  by  applying  the  general 
name  of  So/jLtiiev  to  the  tribes  between  the 
Malva  and  the  Tusca:  whence  came  the 
Koman  names  of  Namidia  for  the  district, . 
and  Numidne  for  its  people.  [NommA.]  Thns 
Mauretauia  was  at  nrst  only  the  country  W. 
of  the  Malva,  but  it  afterwards  embraced  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  western  part  of 
Namidia.  The  Romans  flrst  became  ac- 
quHhited  with  the  country  during  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  B.a  lOG.  L&oooitus.]  It  was 
made  a  Roman  province  by  Claudius,  who 
added  to  it  all  the  country  tuf  far  as  the  Anip- 
siu;a,  and  divided  it  into  2  parts,  of  which  the 
W.  was  called  Tingitana,  from  its  capital 
Tingis  {Tangier),  and  the  B.  Caesariensis, 
flrom  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea,  the  boundary 
between  them  being  the  river  Malva,  the  old 
limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  I. 

MAURI.    [Maukktamia.] 

MAURlTlNlA.    [MAnuKTAinA.] 

MAURtrSiL    CMaurxtania.] 

MAUSOLUS  (-1),  king  of  Carta,  eldest  bod 
of  Hecatomnus,  reigned  v.  c  377-3&8.  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  wife  and  sister  Artemisia, 
who  erected  to  his  memory  the  costly  monu- 
ment called  from  him  the  Mausoleum.  [Am- 
tsmisia.] 

MlVORS.    [Mabs.] 

MAXBNTlUS  (-1),  Roman  emperor,  A.n. 
806-S18.  He  was  pasittfd  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication 
of  his  father  Maximianus  and  Diocletian  In 
A.x>.  806 ;  but  he  seized  Rome,  where  he  was 

Sroclaimed  emperor  in  80«.  He  reigned  till 
IS,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Con(>tantIne  at 
Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome.  He  tried  to  escape 
over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  ne 
perished  in  the  river.  Maxentlus  is  repre- 
sented by  all  historians  as  a  monster  oi  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lust 
,  MAXiMllNUS  (-1).  (1)  Roman  emperor, 
A.D.  286-306,  originally  a  Pannonlan  soldier, 
was  made  by  Diocletian  his  colleague  in  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  abdicate  along 
with  the  latter.  [Dioot.ktiancs.]  When  his 
son  Maxentlus  assumed  the  Imperial  title  in 
the  following  year  (BOG),  he  resided  some 
time  at  Rome;  but  being  expelled  from  the 
city  by  Maxentlus,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul 
with  Constantine,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Fausta.  Here  he  was  compelled  by 
Constantino  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
810.^(3)  Galsuub  Maxuuamdb,  usually  called 


Galkbidb,  Roman  emperor,  A.n.  806-811.  He 
was  flrst  made  Caesar  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married:  and  upon  the  al>- 
dication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  (3U6) 
he  l>ecame  Augustus  or  emperor.  He  died 
in  811,  of  the  disgusting  disease  known  in 
modem  times  by  the  name  of  morbus  pedl- 
culosus.  He  waB  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

M AXtMlNUS  (-i).  (1)  Roman  emperor,  a.ik 
^86-238,  was  born  in  Thrace,  of  narbarian 
parentage.  He  succeeded  Alexander  Sevems ; 
but  bis  government  was  characterized  by  the 
utmost  cruelty.  He  was  slain  by  his  own 
soldiers  before  Aqnileia.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  his  physical  pow- 
ers. His  height  exceeded  8  feet.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  able  single-handed  to  drag  a 
loaded  wagon,  and  could  with  a  kick  break 
the  leg  of  a  hor^e ;  while  his  appetite  was 
such  that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds 
of  meat,  and  drink  an  amphora  of  wine. — 
(2)  Roman  emperor,  8U8-314,  nephew  of 
Galeiius  by  a  sister,  was  rallied  to  the  em- 
pire by  the  latter.  On  the  death  of  Galeiius 
in  311  Muximinus  and  Licinius  divided  the 
Bast  between  them;  but  having  attacked 
Licinius,  he  was  defeated  by  the  latter,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  a  cruel  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians. 

MA^MUS  <-i),  MAGNUS  CLEMENS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.v.  888-388,  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain,  obtained  the  throne  by  putting 
Gratian  to  death,  but  was  afterwards  slain  by 
TheodosiuB. 

MAXIMUS  TTRIUS  (-1),  a  native  of  Tvre, 
a  Greek  rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and 
of  Commodus,  and  is  the  author  of  41  extant 
dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects,  writ- 
ten in  an  easy  and  pleablng  style. 

MiZlCA.    CCAXSAasA,  Na  L] 

MfiCYBERNA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
In  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf, 
E.  of  Olynthus,  of  which  it  was  the  sea-port. 

MftDAURA  (-ae),  a  flourishing  citv  of  N. 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Nnmidla  and  Bysa- 
cena ;  the  birthplace  of  Appnlelus. 

MfiDBA  (-ae),  daughter  of  AeStes,  king  of 
Colchis,  celebrated  for  her  skill  In  magic. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece  she  fell  in  love  with  the  hero, 
assisted  him  in  accompliphing  the  object  for 
which  he  had  visited  Colchis,  afterwards  fled 
with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece,  and  prevented 
her  father,  who  was  in  pursuit,  from  over- 
taking them  by  killing  her  brother  Absyrtus, 
and  strewing  the  sea  with  his  limbs,  which  her 
father  stopped  to  gather.  Having  been  de- 
serted by  Jason  for  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearfhl  venge- 
ance upon  her  fhlthless  spouse  bv  murdering 
the  two  children  which  she  had  had  by  him, 
and  by  destroying  his  young  wife  with  a  poi- 
soned garment ;  and  she  then  fled  to  Athens 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  At 
Athens  she  is  said  to  have  married  kins 
Aegeus.  Her  story  is  given  In  greater  detail 
under  ABSTrnTus,  Aboonautab,  and  Jaboh. 

MfiDSON  (-dnis).    (1)  A  town  in  the  Inte- 
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rior  of  Acarnania,  near  the  road  which  led 
from  Linuia«a  to  Stratos. — (2)  A  town  ou  the 
coast  of  Phocis,  uear  Anticyra.— (3)  A  towu 
in  Boeotia,  near  Onchesias  and  the  lake  Co- 
pals.— (4)  A  town  of  the  Labeatea  in  Dalma- 
tia,  near  Scodra. 

HSDIA  (-ae),  an  important  country  of  ABia, 
aboye  Peritia,  and  bounded  ou  the  N.  by  the 
ArazeD,  on  the  W.  and  ii.W.  by  the  range  of 
mountains  called  Zag^roe  aud  Parachuairas 
iMounta*9i«  </  Kurdistan  and  Jjouristan)^ 
which  diylded  tt  from  the  Tigris  and  finphra- 
tes  yalley,  on  the  B.  by  the  Det«ert,  and  ou  the 
H.E.  by  the  Caspii  Monies  {Elburg  Mountaiw). 
It  was  a  fertile  country,  well  peopled,  aud 
one  of  the  moet  important  proyinoeti  of  the 
ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Macedo- 
nian couquest  it  was  divided  into  8  parts — 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene.  CAtsopatkn  b.1 
The  earliest  history  of  Media  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Herodotus  iecki»ns  only  4 
kin^s  of  Media,  namely:  1,  Dbiooks,  b.o.710 
-667;  2,  PiiBAOKTRS,  WlSia;  3,  Cyazabks, 
€8&-595 ;  4,  Asttaoks,  695-560.  The  last  king 
was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  which  trans- 
ferred the  {inpreinacy  to  the  Persians,  who 
bad  formerly  been  the  subordinate  people  in 
the  united  Medo-Persian  empire.  [Cvbus.] 
The  Medes  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
regain  their  supremacy:  the  usurpation  of 
the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdls  was  no  doubt 
such  an  attempt  [Sxkrdis]  ;  and  another  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Datins  II.,  when  the 
Medes  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (ii.a 
408).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Media  feil  under  the  power  of  Alexander;  it 
next  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Selcucidoe,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Parthians  in  the  2d  century  b.o.,  from 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  Parthian,  and 
then  to  the  later  Persian  empire.— It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  use  of  the  names  Mri>db 
and  Mki>i  by  the  Roman  poets  for  the  nations 
of  A»ia  B.  of  the  Titiris  in  general,  and  for 
the  Parthians  in  particular. 

MEDIAE  MtTRUS,  an  artificial  wall,  which 
ran  fk'oni  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tii^ris,  at  the 
point  where  they  approach  neareitt,  and  di- 
vided Mesopotamia  ft*om  Babylonia.  It  is 
described  by  Xenophon  {Anabama^  ii.  4)  as 
being  20  parasangs  long,  100  feet  high,  and 
20  thick,  and  as  built  of  baked  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  asphalt. 

MfiDlOLiNUM  (-1).  (1)  (Milan),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Inbubres  in  Oallia  Transpadana, 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  a.a  222,  and  after- 
wards became  both  a  mnnicipium  and  a  col- 
ony. From  the  time  of  Diocletian  till  its 
capture  by  Attila  it  wan  the  upual  residence 
of  the  emperors  of  the  West,  It  is  celebrated 
in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  see  of  St.  Am- 
brose.—(2)  (Sffintea),  a  town  of  the  San  tones 
in  Aqnitania,  N.E.  of  the  month  of  the  Ga- 
rumna;  subsequently  called  Santones  after 
the  people,  whence  its  modern  name. 

MEDIOMATRlOI  (-drum),  a  people  in  the 
8.B.  of  Oallia  Belgica,  on  the  Moselle,  S.  of 
the  Treviri.  Their  chief  town  was  DivodQ- 
rum  (Jfete). 

MfiDlTBRRlNfiUM  MARB.  [Intkbhum 
Maeb.] 


MEDOACUS  or  MEDtlCUS  (-i),  a  river 
In  Veneiia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea  near  Edron,  the  harlx»r  of  Pa- 
tavium. 

MEDOBRIGA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Lositanla. 
ou  the  road  trom  Bmerita  to  Scalabia. 

MfiDON  (-ontis),  son  of  Codnis,  the  first 
archuu.    COoubds.] 

MfiDt^LI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Aquiunia. 
ou  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  8.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Qaramna,  in  the  modem  Medoe.  There 
were  excellent  oysters  found  on  their  shores. 

MfiDULLI  (-drum),  a  peo))le  on  the  B. 
frontier  of  Gallia  Narboueubis  and  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  in  whose  country  the  Druen- 
tia  {iMiranee)  and  Duria  {Doria  Minor)  took 
their  rise. 

MBDULLlA  r-ae),  a  colony  of  Alba,  in  the 
land  of  the  Subipe^,  situated  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio. 

M£DUSA.      [GOBOONKB.] 

MfiGAERA.    [EuMKNiDBS.] 

MfiGALlA  or  MfiGARlA,  a  amall  island  in 
the  Tyrrlieue  sea,  opposite  Neapolis.       * 

MSOXLOpOLIS  (-is),  the  most  recent  but 
the  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia, 
was  founded  on  the  advice  of  Bpaminondas 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.a  871.  aud  was 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  88  villages. 
It  was  situated  in  the  district  Maenalia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  Helis- 
son,  which  flowed  through  the  city.  It  be- 
came afterwards  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Achaean  League.  Philopoeroen  aud  the  his- 
torian Poly  bins  were  natives  of  Megalopolis. 

MSGXRA  (-ae,  and  pL  Mcgara,  -drum). 
(1  The  town  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  Mb- 
OABI8.  a  small  district  in  Greece  between  the 
Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  £.  and  N.K  by  At- 
tica, on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
and  situated  a  mile  from  the  sea,  opposite 
the  island  of  Salamis.  Its  ciuidel  was  called 
AleAthfte^  from  its  reputed  founder.  Alcathous, 
son  of  Pelops.  Its  sen-port  was  .Vtsoeo,  which 
was  connected  with  Mcgara  bv  2  walla,  built 
by  the  Athenians  when  ihey  had  possession 
of  Megara,  b.o.  461-445.  In  ftont  of  Nisaea 
lay  the  small  ibiand  Jftnda,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbor.  In  an- 
cient times  Megara  formed  one  of  the  4  divis- 
ions of  Attica.  It  was  next  conquered  by 
the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a  time  snbject  to 
Corinth ;  but  it  finally  asserted  Its  independ- 
ence, and  rapidly  became  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  city.  Its  power  at  an  early  period 
is  attested  by  the  fiourishing  colonies  which 
it  founded,  of  which  Selvmbria,  Chalcedon, 
and  Byzantium,  and  the  tlyblaean  Megara  lu 
Sicily,  were  the  most  imporUnt.  AJ'ier  the 
Persian  wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at 
war  with  Corinth,  and  was  thus  led  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  to  receive  an 
Athenian  garrison  Into  the  city,  461 ;  but  the 
oligarchical  party  having  got  tne  upper  hand, 
the  Athenians  were  expelled,  441.  Megara  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the 
seat  of  a  philosophical  school,  usually  called 
the  Megarian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid, 
a  native  of  the  city.    [EuoLiDxa,  Na  2.]— (3) 
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A  town  lu  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Syra- 
cuse, fonnded  by  Dorians  from  Megnra  in 
Greece.  b.o.  T2S,  ou  the  site  of  a  smHlI  lown, 
Uybia,  and  heuce  called  Mkoaba  Htulaka, 
and  its  inhabitants  Megareuses  HyblaeL 
From  the  time  of  Gelou  it  belonged  to  Syra- 
case. 

MSGARBUS  (-ei  or  eoti),  son  either  of 
Oscbediufii  or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  father 
of  Uippomenes  and  Evaechme. 

MSOlRlS.    [Meoara.] 

MEGIDDO,  a  considerable  city  of  Palestine, 
on  the  river  Kishon,  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

HfiLA,  river.    LMklla.] 

MELA  or  MELLA  (-ae),  M.  ANNAEUS  (-1), 
youngest  son  of  M.  Annaetis  Seneca,  the  rhet- 
orician, brother  of  L.  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
and  father  of  the  poet  Lneaii. 

MELA  (-ae),  POMPOnIUS  (-i),  a  native  of 
Spain,  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the 
author  of  an  exiuut  Latin  work  on  geography, 
entitled  De  Situ  Orbi»  Libri  III. 

MfiLAMPtTS  (-6dir*),  son  of  Amythaon,  a 
celebrated  prophet  and  physician,  and  the 
first  who  introduced  the  wori^hip  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  into  Greece.  He  Is  said  to  have 
cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  the  madness 
with  which  they  had  been  seized,  and  to  have 
received  in  consequence,  with  his  brother 
Bias,  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar^os. 
Melampus  and  Bias  married  the  2  daughters 
of  Proeius. 

MfiLANCHLAENI  (-drum),  a  people  in  the 
N.  of  Asia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
TanaTs  {Don)^  resembling  the  Scythians  in 
manners,  though  of  a  different  race.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  fk-om  their  dark 
clothing. 

MfiLANIPPB  (-es),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
ali>o  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  i)y 
Aeolus,  she  fled  to  Mount  Pelion,  and  was 
there  metamorphosed  by  Artemis  (Diana) 
into  a  mnre. 

MfiLiNlPPlDES,  of  Melop,  a  celebrated 
lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  ditliyramb, 
who  flourished  about  B.a  440. 

MfiLANTHlCS  (-1),  a  goat-herd  of  Ulysses. 

MfiLAS  (-&nis  and  ae),  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  whose  waters  were  of  a  dark  color.— 
(1)  A  small  river  in  Boeotia,  flowing  between 
Orchomenus  and  Aspledon.— (2)  A  river  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Mails,  falling  into  the 
Malic  gulf.— (3)  A  river  of  Thes«saly  In  Phihi- 
otis,  falling  into  the  Apidanns.— (4)  A  river 
of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Melas  Sinns.— 
(5)  A  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Sicily,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Mvlae  and  Nanlochus, 
through  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the 
oxen  of  the  snn  are  said  to  have  fed.— (5)  A 
river  in  Asia  Minor^  the  boundary  between 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. 

MfiLAS  SINUS.    [Mkla8,No.4.] 

MELDI  (-6mm)  or  MELDAE  (-ftrnm),  a 
people  in  the  N.  of  Gaul,  and  upon  the  river 
Seqnana  (Seine), 

MfiLfiAGER  9r  MfiLfiAGRUS  (-gri),  son 
of  the  Cnlydonian  king  Oenens,  took  part  in 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  was  after- 
O 


wards  the  leader  of  the  heroes  who  slew  the 
monstrous  boar  which  laid  waste  the  fields 
of  Calydon.  According  to  the  later  tradition, 
he  gave  the  hide  of  the  animal  to  Atalanta, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love  ;  but  bis  mother's 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  took  it  from 
her.  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  slew  them. 
This,  however,  was  the  cause  of  his  own  death. 
When  be  was  7  days  old  the  Moerae  or  Pates 
declared  that  the  boy  would  die  as  soon  as 
the  piece  of  wood  which  was  burning  on  the 
hearth  should  be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon 
hearing  this,  extinguished  the  firebrand,  and 
concealed  it  in  a  chest ;  but  now,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  threw  the  piece 
of  wood  into  the  fire,  whereupon  Meleager 
expired.  Althaea,  too  late  repenting  what 
she  had  done,  put  an  end  to  her  life.  The 
sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly  after  his 
death,  until  Artemis  (Diana)  changed  them 
into  guinea-hens  (MeXea'>p<Afr),  which  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Leros. 


Mel«afcer.    (From  a  Paiaiing  «t  Pompeii.) 


MfiLBTUS  or  MfiLITUS  (-1),  an  obscnre 
tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the  ac- 
cuf  era  of  Socrates. 

MfiLlA  (-ae)  or  MfiLlfi  (-es),  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Ooeanns,  became  by  luachus  the 
mother  of  Phoroneus. 

MfiLlBOEA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thespaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Mount  Ossa 
and  Mount  Pelion,  where  Philoctetes  reigned, 
who  Is  hence  called  by  Virgil  dux  Meliboeus. 

MfiLlCERTES.    [Palaemow.] 

MfiLISSA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom 
bees  were  believed  to  have  received  their 
name  (fiiXicaat).  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  name  really  came  from 
/mAi,  honey,  and  was  hence  eiven  to  nymphs. 

MfiLlTA  (-ae)  or  MflLlTE  (-es).  (1)  (Mal- 
ta), an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  col- 
onized by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
it  was  Uken  by  the  Romans  in  the  2d  Punic 
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war.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  island  on  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked;  though 
Home  writers  erroueoasly  sappose  that  the 
iipostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the 
MHme  name  off  tne  lUyrian  coast.  The  inhab- 
itants manufactured  fine  cloth  {MdiUturia  «e. 
VMtimenta).'-{2)  {Meleda\  a  small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea, off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dal- 
niatia),  N.W.  of  Bpldaurus. 

MfiUTAEA,  MfiLlTSA,  or  MfiUTIA 
<-ae),  a  town  in  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis.  on  the 
N  slope  of  Mount  Othrya,  and  near  the  river 
Enipeas. 

MSLlTfl  (-es),  a  nymph,  one  of  the  Nere- 
ides, a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

MfiLlTENE  (-esX  a  city  and  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taama  and 
the  Eaph  rates. 


MBLLA  or  MSLA  (-ae:  Maia),K  river  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  flowing  bv  Brixia.  and 
falling  into  the  Ollias  {Ogli^. 


MELLAkIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  the  Bas- 
tnli  in  HIspania  Baetica,  between  Belon  and 
Calpe.— -(2)  A  town  in  the  same  province, 
considerably  N.  of  the  former. 

MELODtTNUM  (-i :  Melun),  a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lngdunenais,  on  an  island 
of  the  Seqnana  {Seine). 

MfiLOS  (-i),  an  Island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  Cyclade«>,  first  col- 
onized by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
colonized  br  Lacedaemonians,  or  at  leant  by 
Dorians.  Hence  in  the  Pelopiinuesian  war  it 
embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In  u.a416itwas 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  who  killed  all  the 
adult  males,  sold  the  women  and  children  as 
slaves,  and  peopled  the  island  with  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  Melos  was  the  birthplace  of 
Diagoras,  the  Atheist. 

MELPOMfiNfi  (-es),  i.  s.  the  singing  god- 
dess, one  of  the  9  Muses,  presided  over  Trag- 
edy.   [MnsAK.] 

MEMMlUS  (-i),the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
which  claimed  descent  from  the  Trojan  Mnea- 
theus.— (1)  C.  Mbmjiics,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
11. a  111,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Rome  nuring  the  Jngnr- 
tliine  war.  He  was  slain  by  the  mob  of  Sat- 
nrninns  and  Olancia  while  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  100.— (2)  C.  MkmmiubGkmrllub, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  66,  cnrnle  aedile  in  60, 
and  praetor  in  66,  was  impeached  for  ambitus, 
and  withdrew  fh)m  Rome  to  Myiilene.  Mem- 
niins  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  by  whom  he  hada  son.  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence. 
Lucretius  dedicated  to  him  his  poemDeRerum 
Satura, 

MEMNON  (-dnls).  (1)  The  beantiftil  son 
of  Tithonus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  was  king  of 
the  Ethiopians,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war. 
He  wore  armor  made  for  him  by  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  at  the  request  of  his  mother.  He 
hiew  Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor,  but  was 
himself  slain  by^ Achilles  after  a  long  and 
lierce  combat.  While  the  2  heroes  were  fight- 
ing, Zens  (Jupiter)  weighed  their  fates,  and 
the  scale  containing  Memnon's  sank.  To 
eoothe  the  grief  of  his  mother,  Zeoa  conferred 


W«ighloK  th*  fata*  of  AehillM  sod  IfemaoB. 

immortality  npon  Memnon,  and  caused  a 
number  of  birds  to  issue  out  of  the  funeral 
pile,  which  fought  over  the  ashes  of  the  hero. 
These  birds  were  called  MemndnXdet^  and  were 
said  to  have  visited  every  year  the  tomb  of  the 
hero  on  the  Hellespont.  The  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Memnonlnm  and  Memnftnia  to 
certain  very  ancient  bnildiugs  and  monu- 
ments in  Europe  and  Asia>  which  they  enp- 
posed  to  have  been  erected  by  or  in  honor 
of  Memnon.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  a  great  temple  of  Thebes,  behind  which 
was  a  colossal  statue  (called  the  sutne  of 
Memnon),  which,  when  strnck  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  son,  was  said  to  give  forth 
a  sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  chord. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  statue  repre- 
sented in  reality  the  Egyptian  king  Ameno- 
8 his.  The  citadel  of  Susa  was  also  called 
[emnonia  by  the  Greeks.— (2)  A  native  of 
Rhodes,  had  the  command  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia. 
He  was  an  able  oflScer,  and  his  death,  in  iko. 
S38,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian 
cause. 
MEMNftNlUM.  [MKHTfow,  Na  1.] 
MEMPHIS  (-is  and  Idos),  a  great  city  of 
Egypt,  second  in  importance  only  to  Thebes, 
aner  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  whole  country,  a  position  which  it  had 

Ere  v  ion  sly  shared  with  Thebes.  It  is  said  to 
ave  l>een  founded  by  Menes.  It  stood  on  the 
left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Nile,  abont  10  miles 
above  the  Pyramids. 

MfiNAE.NUM  or  MfiNAB,  a  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hvbla,  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  the  Sicel  chief  Dnoetius. 
MENALIPPU&  rMaiANiFPiTB.] 
MfiNANDER,  MftNANDROS  or  -DRU8 
(-dri),  of  Athens,  the  most  distinguished  poet 
of  the  New  Comedy,  was  bom  b.o.  842,  and 
was  drowned  in  291,  while  swimming  In  the 
harbor  of  Piraeus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Theo- 
phrastns,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicnrus. 
Thou;;h  his  comedies  have  been  lost,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  them  from  those  of  Ter* 
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ence,  wbo  was  little  more  than  a  tranalator 
of  MeuaDder. 

MSNXPII  (-ArnraX  a  powerftil  people  in 
the  N.  of  Gallia  Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on 
btith  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  afterwards 
driven  out  of  their  poabetfsions  on  the  right 
blink  by  the  U^ipetes  and  Tenchteri,  and  in- 
habited only  ihe  left  bank  near  its  month, 
and  W.  of  the  Mom. 

MENDfi  (-ee)  or  MENDAE  (-arum),  a  town 
on  ibe  W.  coast  of  the  Macedouiau  p«uini»nla 
Peilene  and  on  the  Thennaic  rnlf,  a  colony 
uf  the  Erecriane,  and  celebraiea  for  its  wine. 

MKNDfiS,  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta 
of  £gypt,  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser 
arms  of  the  Nile,  named  after  it  the  Mende- 
sian  moaih. 

MfiNSDSMUS  (-1),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Breiria,  wheie  he  estalilishea  a  school  of 
philosophy,  called  the  Eretrian.  He  after- 
wards weut  to  Antigouns  in  Asia,  where  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of 
bis  age,  probably  about  B.a  877. 

MSNfiLll  PORTUS.  an  ancient  city  on 
the  coast  of  Marmarlca  in  N.  Africa,  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Menelaus,  where 
Agesilans  died. 

MfiNSULIUM  (-f),  a  mountain  in  Laconia, 
S.£.  of  Sparia,  near  Therapiie,  on  which  the 
herunm  of  Menelaus  was  situated. 

MfiNfiULUS  (-1),  son  of  Plisthenes  or 
Atreus,  and  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon, 
\\&a  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  married  to  the 
besiutirni  Helen,  by  whom  he  became  the 
f.tther  of  Herroitme.  His  early  life,  the  rape 
of  his  wife  by  Paris,  and  the  expedition  of 
the  Oreeks  to  Asia  to  pnnish  the  Trojan?,  are 
related  under  Asamemnon.  lu  the  Tmjan 
war  Menelaus  Killed  many  Trojans,  and 
wonld  have  slain  Paris  also  in  simple  combat 
had  not  the  latter  been  carried  off  by  Aphro- 
dite (Venn*)  in  a  cloud.  As  soon  as  Troy  was 
taken,  Menelaus  and  Ulysrau  hastened  to  the 
bonne  of  Deiphobnp,  who  had  married  Helen 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  put  him  to  death 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  Menelaus  is  said  to 
have  been  secretly  introduced  into  the  cham- 
ber of  Deiphobns  bv  Helen,  who  thns  became 
reconciled  to  her  n>rmer  husband.  He  wat^ 
among  the  first  who  sailed  away  from  Troy, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor; 
bnt  he  was  8  years  wandering  about  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  before  he  reach- 
ed home.  Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen 
at  Sparta  in  peace  and  wealth.  When  Telem- 
achus  visited  Sparu  to  inquire  after  his  fa- 
ther, Menelaus  was  solemnizing  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus, 
and  of  his  son  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter 
of  .^lector.  In  the  llomeric  poems  Menelaus 
is  described  as  a  man  of  athletic  figure ;  he 
spoke  little,  but  what  h9  said  was  always  im- 
preittiive ;  he  waa  brave  and  coura^us,  bnt 
milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelligent  and 
hospitable.  According  to  the  prophecy  of 
Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elyi^inm.  According  to  a  later  tra- 
dition, he  and  Helen  went  to  the  Tauriana, 
where  they  were  sacrificed  by  Ipbigenia  to 


Artemis.  Respecting  the  tale  that  Helen 
never  went  to  Troy,  bnt  was  detained  in 
^SJV^  B^®  Hblxma. 

MfiNSNlUS  (-i)  LANlTUS  (-1),  AGRIPPA 
(•ae),  consul,  B.a  603.  It  was  owing  to  his 
meduitiou  that  the  first  great  rnptnre  oetween 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  wnen  the  latter 
seceded  Ut  the  Sacred  Mount,  waa  brought  to 
a  happy  and  peaceful  termination  in  493;  and 
it  was  npon  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
related  to  the  plebeians  his  well-known  fable 
of  the  belly  and  the  members. 

MENBS,  first  king  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  traditions. 

MfiNESTHEUS  (-«os,  6\,  or  el),  a)  Son  of 
Peti'us,  an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athe- 
nians against  Troy.  He  is  said  to  have  driven 
Theseus  from  his  kingdom.— (^)  A  charioteer 
of  Diomedes. 

MfiNINX  (-gis),  or  LOtOPHIgITIS  (-is), 
an  island  clot>e  to  the  coast  of  Africa  Propria, 
at  the  S.B.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

MJINIPPUS  (-1),  a  Cvnic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Gadara  in  Uoele-Syria,  and  flour- 
ished abont  B.a  60.  He  waa  noted  for  his 
satirical  writings,  whence  Varro  gave  to  his 
satires  the  name  of  ikUurae  Menippeae, 

MfiNOECEUS  (-^6s,  £1,  or  el).  (D  A  Theban, 
grandson  of  Peutheus,  and  father  of  Hippon- 
ome,  Jocasta,  and  Creon.— <2)  Grandson  of 
the  former,  and  son  of  Creon,  pnt  an  end  to 
his  life  because  Tireelaa  had  declared  that  his 
death  would  bring  victory  to  bis  ctmuiry, 
when  the  7  Argive  heroes  marched  against 
Thebes. 

MfiNOETlnS  (-1),  son  of  Actor  and  Aeglna. 
and  father  of  Patroclne,  who  is  hence  called 
Menoetiddia. 

MfiNON  (-(^nis),  a  Thessalian  adventurer, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  when  the 
latter  marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his 
bn)ther  Artnxerxes,  n.o.  401.  After  the  death 
of  Cyras  he  was  apprehended  along  with  the 
other  Greek  generals  by  Tissapherues,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures,  which 
lasted  for  a  whole  year.  His  character  is 
drawn  in  the  blackest  colors  bv  X«nophon. 
He  is  the  same  as  the  Menem  introduced  In 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name. 

MENT2SA.  (1)  Snniamed  Bastia,  a  town 
of  the  Oretani  in  HispanIa  Tarraconensis.— 

gi)  A  town  of  the  Bastnli  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 
aetlca. 

MENTOR  (-dris).  (1)  Son  of  Alclmns  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  f^quently  men- 


tioned in  the  Odyssey.  —  (2)  A.  Greek  of 
Rhodes,  appointed  by  F    " 
I  satrapy  of  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 


by  Darius  Ochns  to  the 


in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
.  Memnon.  LMkmnon.]  — (3)  The  most  cele- 
<  brated  silver-chaser  among  the  Greeks,  who 

flourished  before  n.a  860.     His  works  were 

vases  and  cnps,  which  were  highly  prized  by 

the  Romans. 
MERCtRlI   PROMONTOitfUM.     [Hm- 

MAEUM.] 

MERC&RIUS  (-1).  a  Roman  divinity  of 
commerce  and  gain,  identified  by  the  Romans 
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with  the  Greek  Hermes.  The  Romans  of 
later  tiraes  transferred  all  the  attributes  and 
myths  of  Hermes  to  their  own  god.  [Hkrhbb.] 
The  Fetiales,  however^  never  recognized  the 
identity;  and,  instead  cf  the  coduceiM,  they 
Qsed  a  sacred  branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  resemblance  between  Mercarins  and 
Hermes  is  indeed  very  slight.  The  character 
of  the  Roman  god  is  clear  from  his  name, 
which  is  connected  with  m^rz  and  mereari, 
A  temple  was  built  to  him  as  early  as  ii.a  49G 
uear  the  Circns  Mazimas;  and  an  altar  of 
the  god  exiswd  near  the  Porta  Capeua.  by 
the  side  of  a  well.  His  feslival  was  celebra- 
ted on  the  25ih  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  mer- 
chants, who  visited  the  well  near  the  Porta 
Capena,  to  which  magic  powers  were  ascribed. 

M£KI0NES  (-ae),  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Mola»,  WAS  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  In  the 
Trojttu  war,  and  usually  fought  along  with 
his  friend  Idomeneus. 

M£RMfiKUS  (-1),  one  of  the  Centaurs  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous. 

MfiROfi  (-€s),  the  island,  formed  by  the 
rivers  Astapus  and  Astal)oras,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  Nile  between  their  mouths,  wa.s  a 
district  of  Ethiopia.  Its  capital,  also  called 
MeroS,  became  ar  a  very  early  period  the  cai>- 
Ital  of  n  powerful  state.  The  priests  of  MeroC' 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs 
with  those  of  Egypt;  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  latter  sprang  Trom  the  former, 
and  they  from  India.  For  details  respecting 
the  kingdom  of  Mero<$,  see  Artuiopia. 

MfinOPfi  (h's).  (1)  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
sldters  of  Phacthon.— (2)  Daughter  of  Atlas, 
one  of  the  Pleiaden,  wife  of  Slbypha^)  of  Cor- 
inth and  mother  of  Qlaucu!*.  In  the  con- 
stellation of  the  PleiadcH  (the  is  the  7th  and 
the  lesHt  vi!4ible  star,  l)ecaus*e  she  is  ashamed 
of  having  had  intercourse  with  a  mortal  man. 
—(3)  Danghter  of  CyiM»clus,  wife  of  Cre>- 
phontes,  and  mother  of  AepyiuH.    [Akpvtus.] 

MfiROPS  (-opis),  king  of  the  Ethiopiann, 
by  whosie  wife,  Clynieue,  Helios  (Sol)  became 
the  father  of  Phavthou. 

MfiSEMBKiA  (-ne).  (1)  A  celebrated  town 
of  TUraqp  on  the  Pontus  Euzinus,  and  at  the  | 
foot  of  Mount  UaemuH,  founded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyslaspiff,  and  hence  called  a  colony 
of  Megara,  since  those  2  towni*  were  founded 
by  the  Megarinns.— (2)  A  town  in  Thrace, 
but  of  lei«8  importance,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cicones,  near  the  month  of  the  Lissns. 

MfiSOPOTAMlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia, 
named  from  its  po^ition  between  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris,  divided  bv  the  Euphrates 
fkrom  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  by  the  Tigris 
from  Assyria.  On  the  N.  It  was  separated 
from  Armenia  by  a  branch  of  the  Tanrns, 
called  Masius,  and  on  the  S.  from  Babylonia 
by  the  Median  Wall.  The  name  was  Urst  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Sclencidae. 
In  earlier  times  the  country  was  reckoned  a 
part,  Bometimes  of  Syria,  and  sometimes  »)f 
Assyria.  In  the  division  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire' it  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia. 
The  N.  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  Into 


the  districts  of  MrenoHiA  and  Oeaoitirs.  In 
a  wider  sense,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris. 

MBSPlLA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the 
K  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  Xenophon  men- 
tions as  having  oeen  formerly  a  great  city, 
inhabited  by  Medes,  but  in  his  time  fallen  to 
decay.  Layard  places  it  at  Kimyounjik^  op- 
posite to  Mosul. 

ME8SA  (-ae),  a  town  and  harbor  in  Laco- 
nia,  near  C.  Taenarnm. 

MESSlLA  or  MESSALLA  (-ae),  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  family  of  the  Valeria  gens 
at  Rome.  The  first  who  bore  the  name  of 
Messala  was  M.  Valkbids  Mazimus  Cobyinus 
Messala,  consul  u.a  263,  who  carried  <m  the 
war  against  the  Cartba^niaus  in  Sicily,  and 
received  this  cognomen  m  consequence  of  his 
relieving  Messina.  The  most  celebrated  mem- 
ber of  the  famllv  was  M.  Valkhius  Mrssaul 
CoBTiNDs.  He  fought  on  the  republican  side 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  (B.a  42),  but  was 
afterwards  pardoned  bv  the  triumvirs,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  generals  and  friends 
of  Augustus.  He  was  consul  b.o.  81,  and  pro- 
consul of  Aqultania  in  28, 27.  Be  died  abont 
n.o.  8-A.D.  S.  Messala  was  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  was  himself  a  historian,  a  poet,  a 
grammarian,  and  an  orat(»r;  but  none  of  his 
works  aie  eztanL  His  friendship  for  Hor- 
ace and  his  intimacy  with  Tibullus  are  well 
known.  In  the  elegies  of  the  latter  poet  the 
name  of  Messala  is  continually  introduced. 
MESSAUNA,  VlLfiRlA  (-ae).  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius, 
and  mother  of  Bri- 
tannicus,  was  noto- 
rious for  her  prof- 
ligacy and  licen- 
tiousness, and  long 
exercised  an  un- 
bounded empire 
over  her  weak  hus- 
band. Narcissus, 
the  freedman  or 
Claudius,  at  length 
persuaded  the  em- 
peror to  put  Mes- 
salina  to  death,  l>e- 
cause  she  had  imb- 
licly  marrlea  a 
handsome  Roman 

South,    C.    Silius, 
uring  the  absence 
of  Clandlns  at  Ostis,  a.t>.  4a 

MESSANA  (-ae:  ifewina),  a  celebrated  town 
of  Sicilv,  on  the  strait  separating  Italy  fh)m 
this  island,  which  Is  here  about  4  miles 
broad.  The  Romans  called  the  town  Me>^anay 
according  to  its  Doric  pronunciation,  but 
MestifiU  was  its  more  usual  name  among  the 
Greeks.  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siceli,  and  was  called  Zanolk,  or  a  sickle,  on 
account  of  the  shai>e  of  its  harbor,  which  is 
formed  bv  a  singular  curve  of  sand  and  shells. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Chalcidiana,  and 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Samians,  who  had 
conicf  to  Sicily  after  the  capture  of  Miletus  by 
the  Persians  (b.o.  494).  The  Samians  were 
shortly  afterwards  driven  out  of  Zancle  by 
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AiiAxilne,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
iuto  Mtaaana  or  Meuene,  both  becaoae  he 
was  himaelf  a  Meseenian  and  because  he 
trausferred  to  the  place  a  body  of  Messeolaus 
f^om  Rhegiam.  In  ji.a  896  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Cartbairlnians,  bat  was  re- 
bail  t  Sy  Dionysias.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Agathocles.  Among  the  mer- 
cenaries of  tbis  tyraut  were  a  number  of 
Mamertini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania, 
who  had  been  sent  from  home,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  god  Mamers,  or  Mars,  to  seek 
their  Airtnne  in  other  landa.  These  Mamer- 
tlni  were  quartered  in  Messana ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Agathodes  (n-a  8S8)  thev  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed  the 
mule  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  proper- 
ty. The  town  was  now  called  MajixxHiia, 
and  the  inhabiUnts  Hamxbtimi  ;  bat  its  an- 
cient name  of  Messana  continned  to  be  in 
more  general  use.  The  new  inhabitants  conld 
not  lay  aside  their  old  predatory  habits,  and 
in  consequence  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  would  proba- 
bly have  conquered  the  town  had  not  the 
Carthaginians  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Ma- 
mertinC  and,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting 
them,  taken  possession  of  their  citadel.  The 
Mamertini  had  at  the  same  time  applied  to 
the  Romans  for  help,  who  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Sicily.  Thus  Messana  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  864.  The 
Mamertini  expelled  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  received  the  Romans,  in  whose  pow- 
er Messana  remained  till  the  latest  times. 

MBSSAPlA  (-ae),  the  Greek  name  of  Cala- 

BSIA. 

MESSSXlA  <-ae),  a  country  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, bonnded  on  the  B.  by  Laconia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Taygetns, 
on  the  N.  by  Blis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  sea.  In  the  Homeric  times  the 
western  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  the 
Meleid  princes  of  Prlos,  of  whom  Nestor  was 
the  most  celebrated ;  and  the  eastern  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  On  the  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  Messenia  fell 
to  the  share  of  CroBphontes,who  became  king 
of  the  whole  country.  Messenia  was  more 
fertile  than  Laconia ;  and  the  Spartans  soon 
coveted  the  territory  of  their  brother  Dorians; 
and  thus  war  broke  out  between  the  two  peo- 
ple. The  1st  Messenlan  war  lasted  20  years, 
B.0. 743-783 :  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
resistance  of  tbe  Messenian  king,  Anstode- 
musi,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their  fortress 
Ithome.  [Abxstodkiius.]  After  bearing  the 
yoke  88  years,  the  Messenians  agiUn  took  up 
arms  under  their  heroic  leader  Aristome- 
nes.  tAKiBTOifSNBS.]  The  2d  Messenian  war 
lasted  17  years,  b.c.  686-668,  and  terminated 
with  the  congnest  of  Ira  and  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Mes- 
senians emigrated  to  forelen  conn  tries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state 
they  remained  tlU  464.  when  the  Meosenians 
and  other  Helots  took  advantage  of  the  de- 


vastation occasioned  bv  the  great  earthquake 
at  Sparta  to  rise  against  uieir  oppressors. 
This  8d  Messenian  war  lasted  10  years,  464- 
450,  and  ended  by  the  Messenians  surrender- 
ing Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  a  f^ee  departure  tvova  Pelopon- 
nesus. When  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was 
overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Epami- 
nondaa  collected  the  Messenian  exiles,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Messdnd  (11.0. 369),  at  the 
f(K>t  of  Mount  Ithdme,  which  formed  the  acrop- 
olis of  the  city.  Messdno  was  made  the  cap- 
ital of  tbe  country.  Messenia  was  never 
again  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  main- 
tained its  independence  till  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaeans  and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  146. 

ME8TRA  <-ae),  daughter  of  Errsichtbon, 
and  granddaughter  ofTrlopas,  whence  she 
ia  called  7Vi3p«t  by  Ovid. 

MfiTlBUS  (-1),  a  chief  of  the  Volad,  fiither 
of  Camilla. 

MlTlNTRA  (-ae),  wlfis  of  Celens,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemus.    [Cslsos.] 

MfiTlPONTtUM,  called  MfiTlPONTUM 
(-1)  by  the  Romans,  a  celebrated  Greek  city 
in  Lncania,  and  on  the  Tarentlne  gulf.  It 
was  founded  bv  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
was  afterwaros  destroyed  by  the  Samnites, 
and  was  repeopled  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans. 
It  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the 
other  Greek  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus ;  but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

MfiTAURUM.    CMxTAVKi7B,Na2.} 

MfiTAURUS  (-i).  (1)  A  small  river  in  Um- 
bria,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  memorable 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdmbal,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  on  its  banks,  B.a  907.— 

(2)  A  river  on  the  B.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at 
whose  month  was  the  town  of  Metanmm. 

MfiTELLUS  (-1),  a  disUngnished  plebeian 
family  of  the  Caecilia  gens  at  Rome.  <1)  L. 
CAioiLim  Mktxllus,  consul  B.a  901,  when  he 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily ;  consul 
a  2d  time  in  849:  and  afterwards  pontifex 
maximus;  while  holding  the  latter  dignity  be 
rescoed  the  Palladium  wlien  the  temple  of 
Yesta  was  on  Are,  and  lost  his  sight  in  conse- 
quence. —  (2)  Q.  Cakoimds  Mbtbllus  Maox- 
noMicns,  was  praetor  in  148,  when  he  defeated 
the  usurper  Andriscns  in  Macedonia,  and  re- 
ceived in  consequence  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicos.  He  was  consul  in  143,  and  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  Celtlberians  In  Spain.— 

(3)  Q.  Caeoilivs  Mbtxllds  Numedioits,  consul 
jLo.  100,  carried  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
in  Numidla  with  ereat  success,  and  received 
in  consequence  the  surname  of  Numidicus. 
tJnoDKTBA.]  In  107  he  was  superseded  in 
the  command  by  Marlus.  [Marius.]  In  lOi 
he  was  censor,  and  two  years  afterwards  (100) 
he  was  banished  from  Rome  through  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemy,  Marina.  He  was 
however  recalled  In  the  following  year  (99). 
Metellus  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  a  man  of  unsullied 
character. — (4)  Cakoilids  Mstxllvs  Pius,  son 
of  the  preceding,  received  the  surname  of 
Fins  on  account  of  tbe  lore  which  he  dit* 
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played  for  bis  father  when  he  beeonght  the 
people  to  recall  bim  from  banisbmeiit  iu  99. 
He  was  praeior  B.a  89,  aud  oue  of  the  com- 
mandera  in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He 
Bub^eqaeutly  fought  as  oue  of  Salla*8  gener> 
als  against  the  Mariau  partv,  and  was  codsqI 
with  Salla  himself  in  11.0. 80.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (79)  he  went  as  proconsul  into 
Spain,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Sertorins  for  many  years  ( u.  a  79-72).  He  died 
ill  ii.a  63,  aud  was  succeeded  in  the  dignity 
•f  poniifex  maximus  by  Julius  Caepap.—(6)  (i 
Cakoiliiib  Mbtkllds  uklkb,  praetor  b.o.  63, 
aud  couKul  in  60,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
aristocratiCH]  party.  He  died  iu  69,  aud  it  was 
su^ected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  bis 
wife  Clodia.— (6)  Q,  Caboilics  Mxtkllus  Nk- 
poB,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  trib- 
une B.C.  62,  praetor  iu  60,  aud  cousnl  iu  67,  sup- 
ported Pompev  agaiui<t  the  aristocracy.— (7) 
Q.  C  AKOiu  us  Mrtkllds  Pi  us  Soifio,  \  he  adopt- 
ed son  of  Meiellns  Pius  [No.  4],  was  the  son  of 
P.  Sciplo  Nasica,  praetor  iu  94.  Pompev  mar- 
ried Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
in  B.O.  68,  aud  in  the  same  year  made  bin  fa- 
ther-in-law his  colleague  in  the  conealt»hip. 
Scipio  fought  on  the  tside  of  Pompey  in  the 
i^yu  war,  aud  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  whei-e  he  received  the 
command  of  the  Pompeian  troops.  He  was 
defeated  by  Caetiar  at  the  battle  of  Thapsas 
iu  46 :  aud  shortly  afterwiirds  he  put  au  eud 
to  his  own  life.— (8)  Q.  Cakoilidb  Mbtkllus 
Cbrtigdb,  consul  i{.a69,  carried  ou  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  snbdued  iu  the  ctmrse  of  8 
years.— (9)  L.  Cakoimus  Mktkllub,  brother 
of  the  last,  praett)r  iu  71,  and  as  propraetor 
the  successor  of  Verres  in  the  government  of 
Sicily.— (10)  M.  Cakoilius  Mbtkllcs,  praetor 
in  69,  presided  at  the  trial  of  Verres. 

METhSnE  {-e»),  (1)  Or  Mothonk,  a  town 
at  the  S.W.  corner  of  Messenla,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a 
reef  of  rocks,  of  which  the  largept  was  called 
Mothon.— (2)  A  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
Thermaic  gulf,  founded  by  the  Eretriane,  aud 
celebrated  from  Philip  having  lont  an  eye  at 
the  i'iege  of  the  place.— (3)  Or  Mkthana,  an 
ancient  lowu  in  Argolip,  situated  ou  a  penin- 
Bula  of  the  same  uame,  opposite  the  island 
of  Aegiua. 

METIIYMNA  (-ae),the  Pecond  city  of  Lt»- 
B08,  stood  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  the  birtliplace  of  the  poet  Ari«»n  and 
of  the  histoiiau  llellanicus.  The  celebrated 
Lesbian  wine  grew  In  its  neiijhborhood.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  faithful 
to  Athens,  even  during  the  great  Lesbian  re- 
volt [M VTiLRNx] :  afterwards  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Spartans  (u.o.  406). 

METIS  (-Wis),  the  personiflcation  of  pni- 
dence,  described  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  the  first  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
Afraid  lest  phe  should  give  birth  to  a  child 
wiser  and  more  powerful  than  himself,  Zeus 
devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy. Afterwards  he  gave  birth  to  Athena, 
who  sprang  from  bis  head. 

METlUa    CMkttius.] 

MEtON  (-5nis).  an  astronomer  of  Athens, 
who  in  co^J1lnctlon  with  Buotkxiox  intro- 


duced the  cycle  of  19  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
Justed  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
commencement  of  this  cycle  has  been  placed 
B.a  432. 

MSTRODORUS  (-iX  a  native  of  Lampsacas 
or  Athens,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of 
Epicurus,  died  B.a  277. 

METROPOLIS  (-is),  a  town  of  Theivaly 
in  Histiaeotis,  near  the  Peueus,  and  between 
Qomphi  and  Pharsalus.  There  were  several 
other  cities  of  this  name. 

METlIUSorMETlUS.  (I)Ocrtiub.  [Cub- 
tics.]— (2)  PonrBTius,  dictator  of  Alba,  was 
torn  asunder  by  chariots  driven  in  opposite 
directions  by  order  of  Tullus  Hostiiias,  8d 
king  of  Rome,  on  account  uf  his  treachery  to- 
wards the  Romans. 

METtTLUM  (-1),  the  chief  town  of  the  lap- 
ydes  in  Illyricum. 

MEVlNlA  (-ae:  Bevagtia),  ao  ancient  city 
in  the  iuterior  of  Umbrla  on  the  river  Tinea, 
situnied  in  a  fertile  country,  aud  celebrated 
for  ito  breed  of  beantifhl  white  oxen.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Propertlus  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

MEZENTlUS  (-i),  king  of  the  Tyrrfaenlaa 
Caere  or  Agylla.  was  exuelled  by  his  subjects 
on  account  of  liis  cruelly,  and  took  refbge 
with  Tnruus,  king  of  the  Rninlians,  whom  he 
a.ssisted  in  the  war  against  Aeneas  and  the 
Trojans.  Mezeutlns  aud  his  son  Lausos  were 
slain  in  battle  by  Aeneas. 

MICIPSA  (-ae),  king  of  Nnmldla  (B.a  148 
-118),  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Masiuissa.  He  lefk 
the  kingdom  to  his  8  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hl- 
empsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Juoubtba. 

MICON,  of  Athens,  a  distiuj^nisbed  palmer 
aud  statuary,  contemporary  with  Polyj^uutiis^ 
about  11.0. 460. 

MtDAS  or  MiDA  (-ae),  son  of  Gtordlus  and 
king  of  Phrygia,  renowned  for  his  Immense 
riches.  In  consequence  of  his  kind  treatment 
of  Silenns,  the  companion  and  teacher  of  Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus),  the  latter  allowed  Midas  to 
ask  a  favor  of  him.  Midas  In  his  foil v  desired 
that  all  things  which  he  touched  snould  be 
chauged  into  gold.  The  request  was  grauted; 
but  as  even  the  food  which  he  tonchedbecame 
gold,  he  implored  the  crod  to  take  his  favor 
back.  Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him  to 
bathe  in  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  near 
Monnt  Tmolus.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but 
the  river  from  that  time  had  an  abundance  of 
gold  in  its  sand.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apol- 
lo were  engaged  In  a  musical  contest  on  the 
flnie  and  lyre,  Midas  was  chosen  to  decide 
between  them.  The  king  decided  in  favor 
of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo  changed  his  ears 
into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas  contrived  to  con- 
ceal them  under  his  Pbnrgian  cap,  but  the 
servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair  discovered 
them.  The  secret  so  much  harassed  the 
man  that,  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a  ha- 
rann  being,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  aud 
whispered  into  it,  "King  Midas  has  ass*s 
cars.*'  He  then  filled  up  the  hole,  and  his 
heart  was  released.  But  on  the  same  spot  a 
reed  grew,  which  in  its  Whispers  betrayed 
the  secret. 
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MIdE  A  or  MiDfiA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Argolis. 

MILAnION  (-«oi8),  hosband  of  AUlanta. 
[Atalanta.] 

MILETUS  (-1).  a)  Son  of  Apollo  and  Aria 
of  Crete,  fled  fi*om  Minos  to  Asia,  where  he 
boilt  the  city  of  Milern«.  Ovid  calls  him  n 
son  of  Apollo  and  Deioue,  aud  hence  Deloiii- 


dea.— (2)  One  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  belonged  territorially  to  Carta  and 
politicnlly  to  Ionia,  being  the  S.-ino6t  of  the 
12  cillen  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  city 
stood  upon  the  S.  headland  of  the  Sinas  Lnt- 
micus,  opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Maean- 
der,  and  possessed  4  distinct  harbors,  pro- 
tected by  a  group  of  islets ;  its  territory  was 
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rich  In  flocks,  and  the  city  was  celebrated  for 
lis  woolen  fabrics,  the  MiUsia  vellercL  At  a 
▼ery  earlv  period  it  became  a  great  maritime 
stale,  ana  foanded  numerous  colonies,  espe- 
cially on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  was 
the  Dirtbplace  of  the  philosophers  Thales, 
Anaximander,  and  Anazimenes,  and  of  the 
historians  Cadmus  and  Hecataeus.  It  was 
the  centre  of  the  great  Ionian  revolt  against 
the  Persians,  after  the  suppression  of  which 
it  was  destroyed  (b.o.  494).  It  recovered  suf- 
ficient importance  to  oppose  a  vain  rraistance 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  which  brought  upon 
it  a  second  ruin.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  still  appears  as  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. 

MILO  or  MIlON  (-dnis),  d)  Of  Crotona,  a 
celebrated  athlete,  6  times  victor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the 
Pythian.  He  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  and  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  the  Sybarites,  b.o.  511.  Many  sto- 
ries are  related  of  his  extraordinary  feats  of 
strength :  such  as  his  carrying  a  heifer  four 
years  old  on  his  shoulders  through  the  sta- 
dium at  Olympia.  and  afterwards  eating  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  Passing  through 
a  forest  in  his  old  age,  he  saw  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  which  had  been  partially  split  open  by 
wood-cutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  fhr* 
ther,  but  the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands, 
and  thus  held  him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was 
attacked  and  devoured  by  wolves.  — (2)  T. 
Amnios  Milo  Papinianitb,  was  born  at  Lanu- 
vium,  of  which  place  he  was  in  b.c.  68  dictator 
or  chief  magistrate.  As  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.O.S7,  Milo  look  an  active  part  in  obtaining 
Cicero*s  recall  ft-om  exile ;  and  ttom  this  time 
be  carried  on  a  fierce  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Clodius.  In  63  Milo  was  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  prae- 
torship  of  the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the  can- 
didates kept  a  gang  of  gladiators,  and  there 
were  frequent  combats  between  the  rival  ruf- 
fians in  the  streets  of  Rome.  At  length,  on 
the  SOth  of  January,  68,  Milo  and  Clodms  met 
apparently  by  accident  at  Bovillae,  on  the 
Appian  road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
fiiUowers,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At 
Rome  such  tumults  followed  upon  the  burial 
of  Clodius  that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole 
consul  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  state. 
Milo  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero;  but  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  at  Mnseilia  {Martteilleii).  The  sol- 
diers  who  lined  the  forum  intimidated  Cice- 
ro, and  he  could  not  deliver  the  oration  which 
he  had  prepared.  Milo  returned  to  Italy  in 
48,  in  order  to  support  the  revolutionary 
schemes  of  the  praetor,  M.  Caelius ;  but  he 
was  slain  under  the  walls  of  an  ob>>cure  fort 
In  Thurli.  Milo,  in  67,  married  Fausta,  a 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulln. 

MILTllDES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Cypselus,  an 
Athenian,  in  the  time  of  Pittistratus,  founded 
a  colony  in  the  Thraciau  Chersone^us,  of 
which  he  became  tyrant.  He  died  without 
children,  and  his  sovereignty  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Stesagoras,  the  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Clmon.— (2)  Son  of  Cimon  and  broth- 
er of  Stesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the  Cher- 
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Bonesns  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  being  i^ent 
ont  by  Pisistratus  ft-om 
Athens  to  take  post^es- 
sion  of  the  vacant  in- 
heritance. He  Joined 
Darius  Hystaspis  on 
his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was 
left  with  the  other 
Greeks  in  charee  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube. When  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  ex- 
pired, and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Millla- 
des  recommended  the 
Greeks  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  and  leave  Da- 
rius to  his  fate.  After 
the  suppression  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  and  the 
approach  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  Miltiades 
fled  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  arraigned  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted 
against  tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When 
Attica  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
Persians  under  Datis  and  Artauhemes,  Mil- 
tiades was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals. 
Miltiades  bv  his  arguments  induced  the  pole- 
mnrch  Callimachus  to  give  the  casting  vote 
in  favor  of  risking  a  baltle  with  the  enemv, 
the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being  equally 
divided.  Miltiades  waited  till  his  tnm  came, 
and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array  on 
the  memorable  field  of  Harathim.  [Maea- 
TUON.]  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Mil- 
tiades induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to 
him  an  armament  of  70  ships,  without  know- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  thev  were  designed. 
He  proceeded  to  attack  the  island  of  Paroa, 
for  tne  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity. 
His  attacks,  however,  were  nnsuccessftit ;  and, 
after  receiving  a  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg, 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  re- 
tnm  to  Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by 
Xauthippus  for  having  deceived  tne  people. 
His  wound  had  turned  into  a  gangrene,  and, 
being  unable  to  plead  his  cause  in  person,  he 
was  brought  into  court  on  a  conch,  his  broth- 
er Tisagtiras  conducting  his  defense  for  him. 
He  was  condemned;  but  on  the  ground  of 
his  services  Ui  the  state  the  penalty  was  com- 
muted to  a  fine  of  60  ulents,  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  armament.  Being  una- 
ble to  pny  thifi,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  not  long  after  died  of  his  wound. 
The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  eon 
Cimon. 

MILVIUS  PONS.    [Roma.] 

MILtAS.    [LvoiA.] 

MIMALLONES  or  MIMALLOnIDES  (-um\ 
the  Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes. 

MIMAS  (-antisk  (1)  One  of  the  giants  who 
warred  against  the  gods,  slain  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.— (2)  A  promontory  in  Ionia,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Chios. 

MIMNERMUS  (-1).  a  celebrated  elegiao 
poet,  generally  called  a  Colophonian,  was 
propei-ly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  de- 
scended fhjm  those  Colophoniaue  who  re- 
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conquered  Smjnia  flrom  the  Aeolians.  He 
flourUhed  from  aboot  b  a  034  to  600,  and  wais 
a  coDtemporary  of  Solon.  Mfmnermns  was 
the  llret  who  systematically  made  the  elegy 
the  vehicle  for  plaintive,  moamfhl.  and  erouc 
8traiut!>.  Only  a  few  fragmenta  of  hia  poems 
are  extant. 

MINClUS  (-1:  JTnidb),  a  river  in  GaUia 
Trau»padana,  flowing  throneb  the  lake  Bena- 
cus  {fxioo  di  Gania)t  and  falling  into  the  Po 
a  little  Below  Mantaa. 

MINERVA  (-ae),  called  ATH8NA  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article  [Atukna],  and  we  here  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Romnn  goddess.  Mi- 
nerva WAS  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities. 
Her  name  probably  contains  the  same  root 
as  metis;  and  she  is  accordingly  the  thinking 
power  personified.  In  the  Capitol  Minerva 
nad  a  chapel  in  common  with  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  She  waa  worshiped  as  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  the  patroness  of  all  the  arts  and 
trades.  Hence  tne  proverbs  **  to  do  a  thing 
pingui  Minervoj"  i,  «.  to  do  a  thing  in  an 
awkward  or  clnmsy  manner ;  and  huh  Miner- 
vam^  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva  also  guided 
men  In  the  dangers  of  war,  where  victory  is 
gained  by  prudence,  courage,  and  persever- 
ance. Hence  she  was  represented  with  a 
helmet,  shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the 
booty  made  in  war  was  frequentlv  dedicated 
to  her.  She  was  further  believea  to  be  the 
inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especinlly 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very 
important  in  relisrions  wori^hip,  and  which 
were  accordingly  snbjected  to  a  sort  of  puri- 
fication every  year  on  the  last  day  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Minerva.  This  festival  lasted  5  days, 
from  the  19ih  to  the  83d  of  March,  and  was 
called  Otiinquatnu.  The  most  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  at  Rome  was  probably  that  on 
the  Capitol:  another  existed  on  the  Aven- 
tine;  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  where  she  bore  the  surname  of 
Capta. 

MINKRVAE  PROMONTOiaUM  (-i),  a 
rocky  promontory  in  Campania,  rnnninir  ont 
a  long  way  into  the  sea,  6  miles  S.B.  or  Sur- 
rentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Uiyi>ses. 
Here  the  Sirens  are  reported  to  have  dwelt. 

MlNlO  (-onis:  Mignoru).h  small  river  in 
Etrtiria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  be- 
tween Gravlscae  and  Centum  Cellae. 

MTNOA.    [Meqara.] 

MTNOS  (-oi!*).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Enropa,  brother  of  Rbadamanthus,  king 
mnd  legislator  of  Crete,  and  after  death  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  shades  in  Hade8.^(2) 
Son  of  Lycastus,  and  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  likewise  a  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
IJe  was  the  husband  of  Pasiphafi,  a  daughter 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  the  father  of  Deuca- 
lion, Androgeos,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  In 
order  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  sou 
Androgeos  [AMnaooEcrBl  at  Athens,  he  made 
war  against  the  Atlienians,  and  compelled 
them  to  send  to  Creie  every  year  as  a  tribute 
7  youths  and  7  maidena,  to  be  devoured  in 


the  labyrinth  by  the  MInotanrus.  The  Mino< 
taur  was  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull, 
and  the  oApring  of  the  intercourse  of  Pasi« 
phae  with  a  bulK  The  labyrinth  in  which  it 
was  kept  was  constructed  by  Daedalux.  This 
monster  was  slain  by  Theseus,  with  the  as* 
sistance  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos. 
[Tmkbeus.]  Daedalus  having  fled  from  Crete 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  Minos  followed 
him  to  Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cocahie 
and  his  daughters.  From  Minos  we  have 
Ifindi^  a  daughter  or  a  female  descendant  of 
Minos,  as  Ariadne,  and  the  a4)eclives  Jflndlus 
and  Mlndtut,  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Cretan. 

MINOTAURUS.    [MiNoa-l 

MINTHA  (-ae)  or  MINTHE  (-es),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cocytus,  beloved  by  Hades,  metamor- 
phosed by  Demeter  (Ceres),  or  Perseph6nfl 
(Pn^serplua),  into  a  plant  called  after  her 
mtn/Aa,  or  mint. 

MINTURNAB  (-ftrum),  an  important  town 
in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Campania,  sit- 
uated on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on  both  banks 
of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  month  of  this  river. 
It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausones  or 
Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Romans  of 
its  own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman  colony 
B.O.  S96.  In  its  neighborhood  was  a  grove 
sacred  to  the  nvmph  Marica,  and  also  exten- 
sive marshes  {Faludes  MintumensM),  formed 
by  the  oveiilowingof  the  river  Liris,  in  which 
Marius  was  taken  priaoner.    (See  p.  844.) 

MlNtl^Clas  (-i),  the  name  of  a  Roman 
gens,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  M. 
Minueins  Rnfus,  magij>ter  equitum  to  the  dic- 
tator Q.  Fabius  Mnximus,  B.a.  817,  in  the  war 
against  Hannibal.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae. 

MInTAB  (-&mm),  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  dwelling  in  Thessaly.  Their  an- 
ciebt  hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated 
fk-om  Thessaly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and 
there  to  have  estiabliehed  the  empire  of  the 
Mlnyae,  with  the  capital  of  Orchomenos. 
[Obohomrnos.]  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
Argonauts  were  descended  from  the  Mlnyae, 
they  are  themnelves  called  Minyae.  The  Mln- 
yae founded  a  colony  in  Leuinos,  called  Min- 
yae. whence  they  proceeded  to  Elis  Triphylia. 
snd  to  the  island  of  Thera.  A  daughter  of 
Minyas  was  called  M\npiuu  {-ddU)  or  UTin- 
fiU  (-\di»).  Hie  dau«;hters  were  changed  into 
bats  because  they  had  slighted  the  festival 
of  Dionysns  (Bacchua). 

MlSfiNUM  (-i),  a  promontory  in  Campa- 
nia, S.  of  Cnmae,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Misenns,  the  companion  and 
trumpeter  of  Aeneas,  who  was  drowned  and 
buried  here.  The  bay  formed  by  this  prom- 
ontory was  converted  by  Augustus  into  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  was  made  the  principal 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  A  town  sprang  up  around  the  harbor. 
Here  was  the  villa  of  C.  Marius.  which  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  or  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

MITHRXS  (-ae),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  PerKians.  Under  the  Roman  emperors 
his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome.    The 
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god  l8  commonly  repreflented  as  a  handsome 
yonth,  wearing  the  rhirglan  cap  and  attire, 
and  kneeliog  on  a  bull,  whose  throat  he  is 
cfllUng. 


MiTHRlDATSS  (-is),  the  name  of  seyerai 
kings  of  Poutns,  of  whom  the  best  Icnown  is 
Mithridates  VL,  snmamed  the  Great,  and  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  his  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. He  reigned  B.a  IMMB.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  ability;  and  so 
powerful  was  his  memory  that  he  is  said  to 
have  learned  not  less  than  26  langoages. 
Having  greatly  extended  his  empire  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  by  the  conqnest  of  the 
neighDoring  nations,  he  at  length  ventared 
to  measure  his  strength  with  Rome.  The 
1st  Mithridatic  war  lasted  fh>m  11.0. 88  to  84. 
At  first  he  met  with  great  success.  He  drove 
Ariobarzanes  ont  of  Cappadoda,  and  Nico- 
medes  ont  of  BIthynia,  noth  of  whom  had 
been  previously  expelled  by  him,  but  restored 
by  the  Romano ;  and  be  at  last  made  himself 
master  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  he  ordered  all  the  Roman  and 
Italian  citizens  in  Asia  to  be  massacred ;  and 
on  one  day  no  fewer  than  80,000  Romans  and 
Italians  are  said  to  have  perished.  Mean- 
time Snlla  had  received  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over 
into  Greece  in  87.  Archelans,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla  in 
Boeotia  (86) ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
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king  himself  was  defeated  in  Asia  by  Flm* 
bria.  CPiMBRiJu]  Mithridates  now  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  him  by  Sulla  in 
SL  The  Sd  Mithridatic  war  (r.o.  88-S8)  was 
caosed  by  the  unprovoked  attacks  of  Morena, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by 
Sulla.  Murena  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Mithridates,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter, 
and  was  ordered  by  Snlla  to  desist  ttom 
hostilities.  The  8d  MithridaUc  war  was  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  It  lasted  from 
B.a  74  to  the  king's  death  in  68.  It  broke  oat 
in  consequence  of  the  king  seising  Bithynia, 
which  had  been  left  by  Nicomedes  IIL  to  the 
Roman  people.  The  consul  Lncullns  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  and  conducted  it 
with  great  success.  In  u.o.  73  he  relieved 
Cyzicui>,  which  was  besieged  by  Mithridates, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  drove 
the  kinff  out  of  Pontus,  and  compelled  him  to 
flee  to  bis  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  the  king  of 
Armenia.  The  latter  esponsed  the  cause  of 
his  fiither-in-law ;  whereupon  Lucnllns  march- 
ed into  Armenia,  and  defeated  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates  in  two  battles,  B.a  09  and  68. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  demanded  to  be  led  home,  Lncul- 
lns conid  not  follow  np  bis  conquests;  and 
Mithridates  recovered  Pontns.  In  b.  a  66  Ln- 
cullus  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Pompey.  Mithridates  was  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey ;  and  as  Tigranes  now  refhsed  to  admit 
him  into  his  dominions,  he  marched  into  Col- 
chis, and  thence  made  his  way  to  Pantica- 
paenm,  the  capital  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus. Here  he  conceived  the  daring  project 
of  marching  round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Sarmatians  and  Getae,  and  of  invading  Italy 
at  the  head  of  these  nations.  But  meanwhile 
disaffeaion  had  made  rapid  progress  among 
his  followers.  His  son,  Pharnaoea,  at  length 
openly  rebelled  against  him,  and  was  Joined 
by  the  whole  army,  and  the  citiiens  of  Pan- 
ticapaenm,  who  proclaimed  him  kins.  Mith- 
ridates, resolved  not  to  fiUl  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romana,  pnt  an  end  to  his  own  life,  B.a 
68,  at  the  age  of  68  or  60,  after  a  reign  of  07 
years. 

MtTm^DlTSS,  kings  of  Pftrthia.  CA». 
SAOKS,  6, 9, 18.] 

MiTtLfiNfi.    CMTTEUEin.] 

MNBM0S7N8  C-es),  i  e.  Memory,  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  (Heaven),  and  mother  of 
the  Muses  by  Zeus  (Jo- 
piter). 

MNBSTHEUS  {•&  or 
el),  a  Trojan,  who  ac- 
companied Aeneas  to 
Italy,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  ancestral  hero 
of  the  Memmii. 

MOXBITIS,  called 
MOAB  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  district  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  B.  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  TheMo- 
abites  were  fireqnently 
at  war  with  the  Israel- 
ites.    They  were  con' 
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qnered  bj  Darid,  bat  they  afterwards  recov- 
ered their  independeuce. 

MOEKIS  (-idis),  a  king  of  B^pt,  who  Is  said 
to  haye  dag  the  great  lake  knowu  by  his  Dame ; 
bot  it  is  really  natural,  and  not  an  artificial 
lake.  It  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  in  Mid- 
dle £gypt,  and  used  for  the  reception  and  sab- 
Beqaent  distribation  of  a  part  of  the  overflow 
of  the  Kile. 

MOESiA  (-ae),  a  conntry  of  Europe,  was 
boonded  on  the  8.  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
on  the  W.by  Illyricum  and  PaDnonia,on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pon- 
tas  Euxinas,  thus  corresponding  t<>  the  pres- 
ent Servia  and  Bulgaria.  This  country  was 
subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was 
made  a  Roman  province  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  after- 
wards formed  into  8  provinces,  called  itoetia 
Superior  and  Moesia  li\ferior^  the  former  be- 
ing the  western,  and  the  latter  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country.  When  Aurelian  surren- 
dered Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the  S.  of 
the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moesia  was 
called  Daeia  Aureliani. 

MOGONTIXCUM,  MOGUNTlACUM,  or 
MAGONTllCUM  (-i:  Mainz  or  Mayenee),  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khiue,  opposite 
the  month  of  the  river  Moenas  {Main). 

MOIRAE,  called  PARCAE  (-arum)  by  the 
Romans,  the  Fates,  were  8  in  number,  viz., 
Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate ;  LacbSsis,  or 
the  one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fate;  and 
AtbOpos,  or  the  fate  that  can  not  be  avoided. 
Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities  of  fate 
in  the  strict  sense  or  the  term,  and  sometimes 
only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  duration 
of  human  life.  In  the  former  character  they 
take  care  that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  lie- 
ing  by  eternal  laws  may  take  its  course  with- 
oat  obstruction  ;  and  both  gods  and  men 
must  submit  to  them.  The.<e  grave  and 
mighty  goddei^sea  were  represented  by  the 
«ariiest  artists  with  staffs  f>r  sceptres,  the 
svmbol  of  dominion.  The  Moirae,  as  the  di- 
vinities of  the  duration  of  human  life,  which 
is  determined  hj  the  two  pi)ints  of  birth  and 
death,  are  conceived  either  as  goddesses  of 
birth  or  as  goddesses  of  death.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  functions  among  the  8  was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all  3 
described  as  spinning  the  thread  of  life,  al- 
though this  was  properly  the  function  of  Clo- 
tho alone.  Hence  Clotho,  and  sometimes  the 
other  fates,  are  represented  with  a  spindle; 
and  they  are  said  to  break  or  cut  off  the 
thread  when  life  is  to  end.  The  poets  some- 
times describe  them  as  aged  and  hideon:* 
women,  and  even  as  lame,  to  indicate  the 
slow  march  of  fttte ;  but  in  works  of  art  they 
are  represented  as  grave  maidens,  with  differ- 
ent attributes,  viz.,  Clotho  with  a  spindle  or 
a  roll  (the  book  of  fate);  Lachesis  pointing 
with  a  staff  to  the  globe ;  and  Atropos  with  a 
pair  of  scales,  or  a  san-dlal,  or  a  cutting  in- 
Btmment 

MOLIOnB.    [M0L10NK8.] 

MOLlONES  (-nm)  or  MOLIONIDAE 
(•irom),  that  is,  Earytas  and  Cteatns,  so 


called  after  their  mother,  Molionc^.  They  are 
also  called  AdMdae  or  Adi^rVnu  ('aktopiwi^c). 
after  their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband 
of  Molione.  They  are  mentioned  as  con- 
querors of  Nestor  in  the  chariot  race,  and  as 
having  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
Having  come  to  the  assistance  of  Augeas 
against  Hercules,  they  were  slain  by  the  latter. 
MOLOSSI  (-dram),  a  people  in  Epiras,  in- 
habiting a  narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  AloLOfiSiA  or  Mofx>sBiB,  which  extended 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Arachthus  as  far  as 
the  Ambracian  gulL  They  were  the  most 
powerftil  people  in  Eplras,  and  their  kin;;8 
gradually  extended  their  dominicm  over  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  first  of  their  kingH, 
who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus,  was 
Alexander,  who  perished  m  Italy  B.a  826. 
[Ei'iKirs.]  Their  capital  was  Ambeaoia.  The 
Molossian  honnds  were  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. 

MOLTCRTOI  (-i),  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
Aetolia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
gait 

MOMUS  M),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
Hure,  called  by  HesicMi  the  son  of  Nighu  Thus 
he  is  Niid  to  have  censured  in  the  man  formed 
by  Hephaestas  (Vulcan)  that  a  little  door  had 
not  been  left  in  his  breast,  00  as  to  enable 
one  to  look  into  his  secret  thoughts. 

MONA  (-ae:  Analetieu\  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  the  Ordovices  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Druids.  Caesar  erroneously 
describes  this  island  as  half  way  between 
Britannia  and  Hibernia.  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  critics  that  the  Mona  of 
Caesar  is  the  laU  qf  Man;  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able, on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  Mona  iu 
connection  with  the  Druids,  that  he  had  heard 
of  Anglesept  and  that  he  received  a  false  re- 
port respecting  its  real  position. 

MONAESES  (-is),  a  Parthian  general  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  probably  the  same  as  Su- 
renas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
Crassns. 
MOnBTA  (-ae),  a  samame  of  Juno  among 
the  Romans  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  monev.  Un- 
der this  name  she  had 
a  temple  on  the  Capi- 
toline,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  the  pub- 
lic mint. 

MONOECIPORTUS, 
also  HERCtTLIS  M5- 
NOECI  PORT  US  {Mo- 
naeo)t  a  port-town  on 
the  coast  of  Liguria, 
founded  by  the  Massil- 
ians,  was  situated  on  a 
promontory  (hence  the 
arx  Monoeci  of  Virgil), 
and  possessed  a  temple 
of  Hercules  Monoecus, 
from  whom  the  place 
derived  its  name. 

MOPSIA  or  MOPSO- 
PIA,  an  ancient  name 
of  Attica,  whence  Mop96JAus  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Athenian. 
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MOPSlUM  (-1),  a  town  of  Thesealy  In 
Pelaesiotin,  sitnated  on  a  hill  of  ihe  same 
name  oetween  Tempe  and  LarlBML 

MOPSTTSSTlA  <-ae),  an  Important  citj 
of  Cillcia,on  both  banks  of  the  river  Pyr- 
amus. 

M0PSU8  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Ampyx  and  the 
nympli  Chloris,  the  prophet  and  soothsayer 
of  the  Argonants,  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite  of 
a  snake.— (2)  Son  of  Apollo  and  Mnnto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated 
seer.  He  contended  in  prophecy  with  Calchas 
at  Colophon,  and  showed  himself  superior  to 
the  latier  in  prophetic  power.  [CAi-cuAb.] 
He  was  believed  to  have  founded  MuUus  in 
Cilicia,  in  conjunction  with  the  seer  Aniphil- 
ochus.  A  dispute  aro»e  between  the  two 
seers  respecting  the  po8t>estiiou  of  the  town, 
and  both  fell  in  combat  by  each  other's 
hand. 

MORGANllfUM  (-1),  MORGANTINA, 
MURGAN'JlA,  MORQENTIA  (-ne),  a  town 
In  Sicily,  8.E.  of  Agyrium,  and  near  the 
Symnethus.  ftmuded  by  the  Morpetes,  after 
they  had  ueen  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
Oeuotrlnns. 

MORQfiTES.    [MoBOAKTiiTM.] 

MORINI  (-(5mm).  the  most  N.-ly  people  in 
all  GhuI,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  extr&mi 
htnninum.  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  between  Ganl 
and  Britain. 

MORPHEUS  (-45^  fil,  or  el),  the  son  of 
Sleep  and  the  god  of  dreams.  The  name 
signifles  the  fashioner  or  moulder,  because 
he  shaped  or  formed  the  dreams  which  ap- 
peared to  the  sleeper. 

MORS  (-tis),  called  THXnXTOS  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death,  is  reprefienled  as  a 
son  of  Night  and  a  brother  of  Sleep. 

MOSA  (-ne:  Maaa  or  Mm»e\  a  river  In 
Gflllin  Belgica,  rising  in  Mount  Vogesus,  and 
fulling  into  the  Vabalis  or  W.  branch  of  the 
Rhine. 

MOSCHI  (-l^rnm).  a  people  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  Part  of  Colcbfs. 

MOSCHl'S  (-i),  of  Syrarnpc,  a  bucolic 
poet,  lived  about  n.o.  260.  There  are  4  of 
his  idyU  exUnt,  usually  printed  with  those 

of  BlON. 

MOSELT.A  (-ae:  MomI,  MowUe),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  rining  in  Mount  Yogesns, 
and  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Conflueutes 
iCoblem). 

MOSTSNI  (-fimm).  a  city  of  Lydla,  8.E.  of 
Thyattra. 

MOSYNOECI  (-Crura),  a  barbarous  people 
on  the  N.  c»  n'^t  of  Asia  Minor,  in  PoniuB,  so 
Ciillcd  ft-om  the  conical  wooden  houses  in 
which  they  dwelt 

MOTtCA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  8.  of  Sicily, 
W.  of  the  promontory  Pachynus.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  Mutycenses. 

MOtTA  (-ne),  an  ancient  town  in  theN.W. 
of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small  It^land  near  the 
coast,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  mote. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  next 


belonged  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lily- 
baeiini,  B.a  897. 

MtClCS  8CAEV0LA    [Soaxvola.] 

MULClBER  (-bri),  a  enmame  of  Tulcan, 
which  seems  to  have  been  given  him  aa  a 
euphemism,  that  he  might  not  consume  the 
habitations  of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid 
them  in  their  pursuits. 

MULtrCHA  (-ae),  a  river  in  the  N.  of  Africa, 
rising  in  the  Atlas,  and  forming  the  bonndary 
between  Mauretania  and  Numidia. 

MUMMlUS  (-i),  L.,  consul  B.a  146,  won  for 
himself  the  surname  of  Achaicus  by  the  con- 

aucst  of  Greece  and  the  e8tabli^hment  of  the 
loman  province  of  Achaia.  After  defeating 
the  arn)y  of  the  Achaean  League  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth  without  op- 
position, and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  [Corim- 
anis]  He  was  censor  In  142  with  Sclpio 
Africanns  the  younger. 

MtTNiTlUS  PLANCUS.    [PLAMoim] 

MUNDA  (-ae),  a  town  In  Bispania  Bae- 
tica,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory 
of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
B.a4fi. 

MCNtCHlA  (-ae),  the  amnllest  and  the 
most  E.-ly  of  the  8  harbors  of  Athens.  The 
poets  use  Mnnychian  in  the  sense  of  Athe^ 
uian. 

MURCIA,  MURTfiA,  or  MURTlA  (-ae),  a 
surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a 
chapel  in  the  circua,  with  a  statue.  This  stir- 
name,  which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mvrtea 
(from  mr/rftM,  a  myrtle),  was  believed  to  in- 
dicate the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the 
myrtle-tree. 

MTTrENA  (-ae),  which  signifies  a  lamprey, 
was  the  name  of  a  family  in  the  Lirlnia  eens, 
of  whom  the  most  important  were:  (1)  L. 
LioiNicB  MuRBNA,  who  was  left  by  Sulla  as 
propraetor  in  Asia,  n.o.  84,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  2d  Miihriitntic  war.— (2)  L.  Lioimius 
McaKNA,  son  of  the  former,  consul  u.a  63.  was 
accused  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Cicero 
in  an  extant  oration. 

MURGANTlA     [Moogantium.] 

MUS,  DfiCIUS.    [Droius.] 

MUS  A  (-ae),  ANTOnIUS,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician at  Rome,  was  brother  to  Euphorhns.  the 
physician  to  king  Jnba,  and  was  himself  the 
physician  to  the  emperor  Augustus.*  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave. 

MtTSAE  (-arum),  the  Muses,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  god- 
de^nes  of  song,  and,  accord  injr  to  later  notmns, 
divinities  presiding  over  the  different  kinds 
of  poetry,  and  over  the  arti»  and  sciences. 
They  are  usually  repie««enied  as  the  daughters 
of  Zeu«  (Jiipitet)  and  Mnemo«ynd,  and  bom 
in  Pierijuai  the  r)'>t ofMonni  Olympus.  Their 
oi  iginal  number  appears  to  have  been  8 :  but 
afterwards  they  arc  always  spoken  of  as 
9  in  number.  Their  names  and  aitribntes 
were: 

1.  CfW),  the  Muse  of  history,  represented  In 
a  sitting  or  standing  attitude,  irith  an  open 
roll  of  paper  or  chest  of  books. 
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Clio,  tb«  Mom  of  History.    '^From  a  Sutm  now  In 
Sweden.) 

8.  Euterpif  the  Hose  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a 
flate. 


Katorpo,  tho  Mom  of  Lyric  Poetrr.    (From  •  Stotoo  la 

Uu»  V.llCM.5 


8.  Thdtta.  the  Mnse  of  comedy,  and  of 
nerry  '  "* 

!<>mic 
of  ivy. 


merry  or   idyllic   poetrr,  appears  with    a 
comic  maak,  a  shepherd's  staff,  or  a  wreath 


ThalU,  Um  Mom  of  Comedy.    (From  a  Sutm  in  tho 
VaUcan.) 

4.  MelpdmSnif  the  Mnse  of  tragedy,  with  a 
tragic  maek,  the  dnb  of  Hercnles,  or  n  swjird : 
her  head  is  siirroniided  with  vine-leaves,  and 
she  wears  the  cothurnus. 


M«]pom«M,  tbo  Mom  of  Tragedy.    (From  a  Statna  la 
the  Vatican.) 

B.  TsrpHeJtAri^  the  Mnse  of  choral  dance  and 
I  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum. 
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«w  Erdtd,  the  Mnse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
mimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre. 


Bnto,  the  Mu«  of  Erotic  Poetry.    (From  a  SUtM  la  th« 
VaUcan.) 

7.  PNj/mnla  or  PHlfhymfAa,  the  Mase  of  the 
■nblime  hymn,  nsaally  appeara  witbont  any 
attribute,  In  a  pensive  or  meditating  attitade. 


Polyaaala,  tho  Mom  of  th«  Sabltmo  Hjbbb.   (From  a 
BtatM  in  tha  Loam.) 


S,  (Vdnlo,  the  Mnse  of  astronomy,  with  a 
BtaJT  pointing  to  a  globe. 


UnuilA,  tlM  Mom  of  AstroBomy.    (Flt«  a  Stotaa  Mnr 
laSwMkB.) 


9.  CaXMpi  or  CaXMpkt^  the  Mnae  of  epic 
poetry,  represented  in  works  of  art  with  a 
tablet  and  stvlns.  and  sometimes  with  a  roll 
of  paper  or  a  book. 


GalUopa,  tha  Mom  of  Epic  Poatrr.    (F^oa  a  SWOm  la 
tha  Valicaa.) 
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The  worship  of  the  Mases  was  introdnced 
from  Thrace  and  Pieria  into  Boeotia;  and 
their  favorite  haunt  in  Boeotia  was  Moant 
Helicon,  where  were  the  sacred  foantains  of 
Aganippe  and  Ulppocrene.  Moant  Parnassas 
was  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with  the  Casta- 
lian  spring.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
Mases  cou»isted  of  libations  of  water  or  milk, 
and  of  honey.  The  Muses  were  invoked  by 
the  poets  as  the  inspiring  ^ddesses  of  song ; 
and  all  who  ventured  to  compete  with  them 
in  song  were  severelv  punished  by  them. 
Thus  the  Sirens,  who  haa  done  so,  were  de- 
prived of  the  feathers  of  their  wing:*,  which 
the  Muses  put  on  their  own  persons  as  orna- 
ments; and  the  9  daughters  of  Pierus.  who 
had  likewise  presumea  to  rival  the  Mu^es, 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Being  god- 
desses of  song,  they  were  naturally  connected 
with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  lyre,  who  is  even 
described  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the 
Mosea  by  the  surname  MiMffitit, 


UtClLR^BlJS  M),  an  ancient  city  in  Boe- 
otia, on  the  road  from  Aniis  to  Thebes.  In 
B.a  41S  it  was  sacked  by  some  Thracian  mer- 
cenaries in  the  pay  of  Athens. 

MtCfiNAB  (-arum),  sometimes  MTCBnB 
(-ei<),  an  ancient  town  in  Argolis,  about  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Argos,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  valley.  Mycenae  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  was  sub- 
seqnenily  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pelop* 
idae.  During  the  rei^^u  of  Agamemnon  it  was 
regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all  Greece;  but 
nfier  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  continued  an  independent  town  till  B.a 
468,  when  It  was  attacked  by  the  Argives,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  famine  to 
abandon  it.  Mycenae  was  now  destroyed  by 
the  Argives;  but  there  are  still  numerous  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  grandeur,  are  some  of 
the  moet  interesting  in  all  Greece. 


G«t«  of  MyeaM. 


MtTSAEUS  (-i),  a  aemi-mytholojgical  per- 
sonage, to  be  classed  with  Olen  and  Orphens, 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
poets.  The  extant  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  bearing  the  name  of  Musaeus, 
is  a  late  production. 

MtTsAQETES.    [Musar.] 

MtJTiN  A  (-ae :  JItodena),  an  important  town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  a  town  of  the 
Boii,  and  afterwards  a  liomnn  colony.  It  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar's  death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  be- 
sieged here  by  M.  Antonius  from  December, 
44,  to  April,  48 ;  and  under  its  walls  the  bat- 
tlcK  were  fought  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  perished. 

M^CXLfi  (-es),  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Samos. 
Here  a  great  victory  was  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persian  fleet  on  the  same  day  as  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  b.o.  479. 


MYCERINUS  (-i),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of 
Egypt,  succeeded  his  uncle  Chephren  on  the 
throne,  and  reigned  with  Justice.  He  began 
to  build  a  pyramid,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished. 

MtCONUS  (-i),  a  small  island  in  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea.  one  of  the  Cyclades,  E.  of  Delos,  is 
celebrated  in  mythologv  as  one  of  the  places 
where  the  giants  were  defeated  by  Hercules. 

MTGDON  (-onls),son  of  Acmon,who  fought 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some 
of  the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called 
Mygdhn\diM. 

MTGDONIA  {-ae).  (1)  A  district  in  the  E. 
of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  and  the  Chnlcidic  peninsula.— (2)  A  dis- 
trict in  the  E.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  Bithyn- 
ia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people.  Mygdo- 
nes,  who  formed  a  settlement  here,  but  were 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  Bithyni.— (3)  The 
N.E.  district  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Mount 
Masios  and  the  Chaboras,  which  divided  it 
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from  OsroSne.  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was 
first  introduced  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest. 

MTLAB  (-ftrnm),  a  town  on  the  E.  part  of 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded  by  Zancle 
(Messana),  and  situated  on  a  promontory 
running  out  into  the  sea.  It  was  off  Mylae 
that  Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pom- 
peius,  ao.36. 

MTULSA  or  MTLASSA  (-drum),  a  flour- 
ishing inland  city  of  Caria,  in  a  fertile^laln. 

M  YNDU8  (-1),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  fltaated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
same  peninsula  on  which  Halicarhassns  stood. 

MYONNESUS  (-1),  a  promontory  of  Ionia, 
with  a  town  and  a  little  island  of  the  same 
name,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  gulf  of 
Ephesus. 

MTOS  HORMOS  (6  Mi>6r  opuov,  i.  e.  MxtaeU- 
vorC^y  an  Important  port -town  of  Upper 
^gyp^i  huilt  by  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphus,  on 
the  Ked  Sea,  6  or  7  days'^Journey  firom  Coptos. 

MYRA  (-ae  and  drum),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Lycia,  built  on  a  rock  2  miles  from 
the  sea. 

MYRtANDRTTS  (-1),  a  Phoenician  colony 
in  Syriii,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Isaus,  a 
litile  S.  of  Alexandria. 

MYRINA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  and  impor- 
tant city  of  the  Aeolians  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mysia.— (2)  A  town  in  Lemnos. 

MYRLEA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Bithynla.  not  far 
fW)m  Prusa,  founded  by  the  Colopnonians. 
and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias  I.,  who  called 
it  Apamra,  afrer  his  wife. 

MYRMtDONBS  (-um),  an  Achaean  race  In 
Phthiolis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achillea  ruled 
over,  and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy. 
They  are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the 
inland  of  Ae^ ina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with 
Peleus  into  Thessaly;  but  modern  critics,  on 
the  contrary,  suppose  that  a  colony  of  them 
emigrated  from  Thessaly  Into  Aegina.  The 
Myrmidones  disappear  Arom  historv  at  a  later 
period.  The  ancients  derived  their  name 
either  h-om  a  mythical  ancestor,  Mvrraidon. 
son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Enrymedusa,  and 
father  of  Actor ;  or  from  the  ants  (/uivp/inK«0 
in  Aegina,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  men  in  the  time  of  Aea- 
cus.    [Abaous.] 

MTrON  (-dnls),  a  celebrated  Greek  statu- 
ary, and  also  a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was 
born  at  Sleutherae  In  Boeotia  about  b.o.  480. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Ageladns,  the  fellow- 
disciple  of  Polycletus.  and  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Phidias.  He  practiced  his  art  at 
Athens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesinn  war  (B.a  431). 
.   MYRRHA  or  SMYRNA.    [Anoxia.] 

MYRllLUS  (-1),  son  of  Hermes  (Mercury) 
and  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa, 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pelops.  [Pklops.] 
After  his  death,  Myrtilns  was  placed  among 
the  stars  as  aurirfcu 

MYRTOUM  mare,  the  part  of  the  Aegae- 
an  sea  S.  of  Buboea,  Attica,  and  Argolis, 
which  derived  its  name  f^om  the  small  island 
Myrtofl,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 


from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this 
sea. 

MYRTUNTIUM  (-1),  called  MTBsndTS  in 
Homer,  a  town  of  the  filpeana  In  Ella,  on  the 
road  A*om  Ells  to  Dyme. 

MYRTUS.    [Mybtoum  Maks.] 

MYS  (-y6s),  one  of  the  most  dIattngniBhed 
Greek  engravers,  who  eng^raved  the  battle  of 
the  Lapitnae  ana  the  Centaurs  and  other  fig- 
ures on  the  shield  of  Phidiaa's  statue  of  Athe- 
na Promnchos,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athena. 

MYSCfiLUS  (-1),  a  native  of  Achaia,  who 
founded  Croton  in  Italy,  b.o.  TIO. 

MYSiA  (-ae),  a  district  occupying  theN.W. 
comer  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Hellespont 
on  the  N.W.,  the  Propontis  on  the  N.,  Bi- 
thynla and  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  Lydla  on  the 
S.,  and  the  Aegaean  sea  on  the  W.  It  waa 
snbdivlded  into  5  parts:  1,  Mtsia  Minor, 
along  the  N.  coast ;  \  Mtsia  Majob,  the  S.E. 
inland  region,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
coast  between  the  Troad  and  the  Aeollc  set- 
tlements about  the  ElaTtic  gulf;  8,  TaoAs^he 
N.W.  angle,  between  the  Aegaean  and  uel- 
le!>pont  and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida ; 
4,  AsoLis  or  Akoija,  the  S.  part  of  the  W. 
ciinat,  around  the  ElaTtic  gulf,  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  plant- 
ed ;  and,  6,  TKurmANiA,  the  S. W.  angle,  be- 
tween Temnus  and  the  borders  of  Lydia. 
where  in  very  early  times  Teuthras  was  said 
to  have  established  a  My$iian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
This  account  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  empire ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  ita 
subdivisions,  varied  greatly  at  other  times. 
The  Mysi  were  a  Thracian  people,  who  crossed 
over  fnim  Europe  into  Asia  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  heroic  ages  we  find  the  great 
Teucrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country,  and  the  Phrygians  along  the 
Hellespont;  as  to  the  Mysians  who  appear 
aa  allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
they  are  Europeans  or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia 
of  the  legends  respecting  Telephua  is  the 
Teuthranian  kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a 
wider  extent  than  the  Inter  Teuthrania.  Un- 
der the  Pen»ian  empire  the  N.W.  portion, 
which  was  still  occupied  in  part  by  Phrygians, 
but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  settlements,  was  called 
Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Greeks  Hxllxs- 
poKTtTs.  Mysia  was  the  region  S.  of  the  chain 
of  Ida ;  and  both  formed,  with  Lydia,  the  sec- 
ond satrapy.  Mysia  afterwards  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pkboamus  (B.a  880).  With 
the  rest  or  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Mysia 
fell  to  the  Romans  in  188  by  the  bequest  of 
Attains  III.,  and  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Asia. 

MtTlLENE  or  MITYLENS  (-ee),  the  chief 
city  of  Lksuos,  situated  on  the  B.  side  of  the 
island,  opposite  the  coast  of  Asia,  was  early 
colonized  by  the  Aeolians.  [Lbsbob.]  It  at- 
tained great  importance  as  a  naval  power, 
and  founded  colonies  on  the  coasts  or  Mysia 
and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  b.o.  the  possession  of  one  of  thei«e 
colonies,  Sigenm,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helles- 

gont,  was  disputed  in  war  between  the  Myti- 
maeans  and  Athenians.    After  the  Persian 
war,  Mytllene  formed  an  alliance  with  Aih- 
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ens :  bat  in  the  4th  year  of  the  Peloponnesiau 
war,  B.a  428,  it  headed  a  revolt  of  the  greater 
part  of  Lesbofl,  the  progress  and  rappression 
of  which  formB  one  of  the  moet  interesting 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.)    This 


event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mvtilene.  Re- 
specting its  important  position  in  Greek  lit- 
erary history,  see  Lksbos. 

MYTTS  (-nnti»),  the  least  city  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  stood  In  Carlo,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Maeanoer. 


N. 


NlBlTABI  (-Oram),  NiBlTHAB  (-irnm), 
an  Arabian  people,  who  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  Arabia  Petraea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aelanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  the  Idn- 
maean  moan  tains,  where  they  had  their  rock- 
hewn  capiul,  PrrBA.  The  Roman  poets  fre- 
qnently  use  the  acUective  Kabathaeos  in  the 
sense  of  Ea!>tem. 

NABIS  (-i»),  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  noted 
for  his  acts  of  croelty,  succeeded  Macbanldas 
In  the  sovereignty  b.c.  807.  He  was  defeated 
by  Philopoemen  in  11.0.  IM,  and  was  soon  aft- 
erwards assasoioated  by  some  Aetolians. 

NABONASSAR,  king  of  Babylon,  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  was  the  era  f^om 
which  the  Babylonian  astronomers  bet'an 
their  calcnlations.  This  era  is  called  the  Era 
itf  Xdbonaaaar^  and  commenced  B.a  747. 

NAEVIUS  (-1),  CN.,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  probably  a  native  of  Campania,  pro- 
duced nis  flrot  play  b.o.  83&  He  was  attactied 
to  the  plebeian  party;  attacked  Scipio  and 
the  Metelli  in  his  plays ;  bat  he  was  indicted 
by  Q.  Melellns  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
obtained  his  release  only  by  recanting  his 
previous  imputations.  His  repentance  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
expiate  a  new  offense  by  exile.  He  retired 
to  Utica,  where  he  died  about  11.  a  808.  Nae- 
vlns  wrote  a  poem  on  the  first  Panic  war,  as 
well  as  comedies  and  tragedies. 

NAHARVlLI  (-firum),  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii 
in  Germany,  probably  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula. 

NlUDEa    [Nymph  A«.] 

NAISUS,  NAISSUS,  or  NABSUS  M:  .Vis- 
sa),  a  town  of  Upper  Moesia,  situated  on  an 
B.  tributary  of  the  Margns.  and  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Constanliue  the  Great 

NAMNJETAB  (-ftrnm),  or  NAMNBTES 
(-nm),  a  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Gallia  Lng- 
duuensiji,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Liger.  Their 
chief  town  was  Condivincum,  afterwards 
Namnetes  {Nanten). 

NANTUiTAE  (.§rnm)  or  NANTUlTES 
(-nm),  a  people  in  the  S.B.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
at  the  B.  extremity  of  the  Lacos  Lemanas 
{Laku  of  Qtneva). 

NAPABAB.    [Ntmphak.1 

NlR  (-ftris:  Nera\  a  river  in  Central  Italy, 
rising  in  Mount  Flscellus.  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Umbrla  and  the  land  of  the  Sa- 
bini,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
Ocricalnm.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  snlpha- 
roous  waters  and  white  color. 

NARBO  (-Onis)  MARTlUS  (-1),  a  town  in 
the  S.  of  Gaul,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensla,  situated  on 


the  river  Atax  {Atide).  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  oonsnl  O.  Marclus  or  Martins, 
B.o.  11&  and  hence  received  the  surname  Mar- 
tins. It  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  Gaul. 

NARBONENSIS  GALLIA.    [Gallia.] 

NARCISSUS  (-1).  (1)  A  beautiful  youth, 
son  of  Cephissns  and  Liriope,  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  feeling  of  love ;  and  the  njrmph 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of 
gvKet  [Bono.]  Bat  Nemesis,  to  punish  him, 
caused  him  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  whereupon  he  became  so  enamored 
of  it  that  he  gradually  pined  away,  until  he 
was  metamorphosed  Into  the  flower  which 
bears  his  name.— (2)  A  favorite  freedman  and 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  He  was  pat 
to  death  by  order  of  Agrippina,  a.i>.  64. 

NARISCI  (-oniirO,  a  people  in  the  S.  of 
Germany,  in  the  upper  PalaHnaU  and  the 
country  of  the  FiehUigebirge. 

NARNiA  (-ae:  Nanii),  a  town  in  Umbria, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Nar,  originaliy  called  Ncqvinum,  and 
made  a  Roman  colony  b.o.  899,  when  its  name 
was  chan<;ed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river. 

NARONA  (-ae),  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalma- 
tia,  situated  on  the  river  Naro. 

NARYX  (-?cisX  also  NARTCUS  or  NA- 
RTcIUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opnntii,  on 
the  Buboean  sea,  the  birthplace  nf  AJax,  son 
of  Oileus,  who  is  hence  called  SdrfAtu  Mrdt, 
Since  Locri  Bpizephyrii,  in  the  S.  of  luly, 
claimed  to  be  a  colony  from  Naryx,  in  Greece, 
we  find  the  town  of  Locri  called  Ndrfeia  by 
the  poets,  and  the  pitch  of  Bruttium  also 
named  Aarf^cUu 

NXSImONES  (-umV  a  powerfhl  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven 
inland  by  the  Greek  settlers  of  Cyreuaica, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

NlSlCA,  SCIPIO.    [SoiPio.] 

NiSlDlBNUS  (-iX  a  wealthy  Roman,  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace 
ridicules  in  one  of  his  satires. 

NiSO,  (5VlDlUa    [Oviinus.] 

NATTA  or  NACCA,  "a  fuller,"  the  name 
of  an  ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gens.  The 
Natta  satirized  by  Horace  for  his  dirty  mean- 
ness was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  fomily,  and  therefore  attacked  by 
the  poet  for  snch  conduct. 

NAUCRlTIS  (-is),  a  city  in  the  delU  of 
Egypt,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch 
or  the  Nile,  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians, 
foanded  in  the  reigp  of  Amasis,  about  a.  a 
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660,  and  remained  a  pore  Greek  citj.  It  was 
the  only  place  in  Egypt  where«Qreeks  were 
permlttea  Ut  aeltle  and  trade.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Athenaeos,  Jaliaa  PoUax,  and 
others. 

NAUL5CHUS  (-1),  a  naval  station  on  the 
B.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  My- 
liie  and  the  promontory  Pelorus. 

NAUPACTUS  (-1:  Lepanto\  an  ancient 
•  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolue,  near  the  prumou> 
tory  Antirrhiam,  p<>B^e^8ing  the  best  harbor 
on  the  N.  ci>a«t  of  the  Coriutbinu  gult  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Bera- 
clidae  haviue  here  built  the  fleet  with  which 
they  croesefTover  to  the  Peloponnesas  (from 
vavt  and  wirrvvfjii).  After  the  Persian  wars  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Atheiiians.who  set- 
tled here  the  Me^t^nianH  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
8d  Medsenian  war,  B.o.4fi5. 

NAUPLlA  (-ae),  the  port  of  Argoe,  situated 
on  the  Saronic  golf,  was  never  a  place  of  im- 

Sortanoe  in  autianiiy,  bat  is  at  the  present 
ay  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Greece. 

NAUPLIUS  (-1),  king  of  Eaboea.  and  father 
of  Palamedes,  who  is  hence  called  N AUPLl- 
XDBS.  To  avenge  the  death  of  his  son,  whom 
the  Greeks  had  put  to  death  daring  the  siege 
of  Troy,  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the 
Greeks,  and  as  they  approached  the  coast  of 
Euboea  be  lighted  torches  on  the  dangerous 
promontory  of  Caphareua.  The  sailors,  thus 
misguided,  suffered  shipwreck. 

NAUPORTUS  <-l:  Oher  or  Opper  Laibaeh\ 
an  important  town  of  the  Taurisci,  aitnated 
on  the  river  Naiiportus  (Laibach),  a  tributary 
of  the  Savus,  in  Pannonia  Superior. 

NAUSlClA  (-ae),  a  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeaciana,  and  Arete,  who  con- 
ducted Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

NAUTES.    [Nactia  Gkns.] 

NAUTTA  GENS,  a  patiicinn  gen.«  at  Rome, 
claiming  descent  from  Naatef,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Aeneas,  who  was  snid  to  have 
brought  with  him  the  Palladium  firom  Troy, 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  ihe  Naii- 
tii  at  Rome. 

NXVA  (-ae :  Nahe),  a  tributary  nf  the  Rhine, 
fiilling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  Bingen. 

NiVlUS,  ATTUS  or  ATTlUS  (-1),  a  re- 
nowned augur  in  the  time  of  Tarqninins  Pris- 
cus,  who  opposed  the  project  of  the  king  to 
double  the  nnmber  of  the  equestrian  centu- 
ries. Tarquin  then  commanded  him  txi  di- 
vine whether  what  he  was  thinkins;  of  in  his 
mind  could  be  done;  and  when  Navius  de- 
clared that  it  conlfl,  the  kin^:  held  ont  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cat  it. 

N'aXOS  or  NAXUS  (-i).  (1)  An  island  In 
the  Aegaean  aea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  especially  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
Here  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  is  said  to  have  found 
Ariadne  after  she  had  been  deserted  by  The- 
seus. It  was  colonized  by  lonians,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Athens.  After  the  Persian 
wars  the  Nazians  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
states  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  sub- 


jection (B.a  471).— (2)  A  Greek  dty  on  the  B. 
coast  of  Sicily,  founded  b.o.  735  by  the  Chal* 
cidians  of  Euboea,  and  the  first  'Greek  coU 
ony  established  in  the  island.  In  B.a  40S  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, but  nearly  60  vears  afterwards  (366)  the 
remains  of  the  Naxians  scattered  over  Sicily 
were  collected  by  Audromachus,  and  a  new 
city  was  founded  on  Mount  Tanras,  to  which 
the  name  of  Taaromenlum  was  given.  [Tad- 

UOMRNIUM.] 

NAZARETH,  NAZiRA  (-ae),  a  dty  of  Pal- 
estine  in  Galilee,  S.  of  Cans. 

NAZIANZUS,  a  city  of  Cappadoda,  cele- 
brated lis  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

NfiAERA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  nymphs 
and  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

NfiABTHUS  (-i:  Avto),  a  river  in  Bruttl- 
nm,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  CTilf  a  little  N. 
of  Crottm.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  womea 
are  said  to  have  burned  the  ships  of  the 
Greeks. 

N8AP0LIS  (-is).  (1}  (^(i|>le«),  a  dty  In 
Campania,  at  the  bead  of  a  bdeintlftil  bay, 
and  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcidlans  of  Cumae,  on  the 
8ite  of  an  ancient  place  called  Pabthknopb. 
after  the  Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find 
the  town  called  Parthenope  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned  in 
Roman  history  It  consisted  of  two  partji,  di- 
vided ft'om  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called 
respectively  Palaeopolis,  or  the  "Old  City," 
and  Neapolis,  or  the  "  New  City."  This  di- 
vision probably  arose  after  the  capture  of  Ca- 
mae  by  the  Samnites,  when  a  large  number 
of  the  Cumneans  took  reftige  in  the  city  they 
had  founded ;  whereupon  the  old  quarter  was 
called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter,  bnilt 
to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Neaptills.  In  B.a  827  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  890  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  it  contin- 
ued to  the  latest  times  a  Greek  city.  Under 
the  Romans  the  8  qnarters  of  the  city  were 
united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  disap- 
peared. Its  beancifal  scenery,  and  the  Inan- 
rions  life  of  its  Greek  population,  made  it  a 
favorite  residence  with  many  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Neup<<IiH  there  were 
warm  baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Lucullua, 
and  the  villa  Pau(41\  ))i  or  Puuslb'pum,  be- 
queathed by  Vedins  Polllo  to  Aut^ustns,  and 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  celebrated 
grotto  of  Pwrilippo^  between  Naples  and  Pna- 
zoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  thf^  tomb  of 
Virgil  is  Htill  shown.— <2)  A  part  of  Syracnse. 
[Sybaousas.] 

NfiARCHUS  (-1),  an  officer  of  Alexander, 
who  conducted  the  Macedonian  fieet  fh>m  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  B.a 
396-826.  He  left  a  history  of  the  voyage,  the 
sub8,tance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  ue 
by  Arrian. 

NEBO,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  B. 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
range  called  Abarim.  It  was  on  a  summit  of 
thin  mountain,  called  Plsgah,  that  Mosea 
died. 
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NEBRGdBS  (>ae),  the  principal  chain  of 
moantaios  in  Sicily,  ranniug  ttiroagh  the 
whole  of  the  island,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines. 

NfiCBSSlTiS  (.fttis).  called  ANANKS  by 
the  Greeks,  the  personiflaition  of  NeceiMsity, 
is  represented  as  a  powerfol  eoddess,  whom 
neither  (rods  nor  men  can  ren^t.  She  carries 
in  her  hand  brazen  nails,  with  which  she  Axes 
the  decrees  of  fote. 


IfMMiltM.    (CaoMi,  MnMtim  Bomaaoa, 
Tol.  1,  Ut.  98.) 

NfiCO  or  NECHO,  king  of  Egypt,  R.a 
617-4U1,  son  and  saccesHor  t)f  Psammettchna. 
In  his  reign  the  Phoenicians  in  his  service 
nre  said  to  have  circumnavigated  AfHca.  In 
his  march  against  the  Babylonians  he  defeated 
at  Magdolns  (Mesiddo)  Josiah,kiugnrjndah, 
who  waa  a  vassal  of  Babylon  ;  and  he  after- 
wards defeated  the  Babylonians  themselves 
at  the  Euphrates,  and  took  Carchemish  or 
Circei^ium :  but  in  606  he  was  in  his  turn  de- 
feated by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

NBCTANlBIS  (-is).  (1)  King  of  Egjpt, 
n,o,  874-364,  who  succesamlly  resistecT  tne 
invasion  of  the  Persian  force  under  Phama- 
bazns  and  Iphlcrates.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Tachoe.  — (2)  The  nephew  of  Tachoe,  de- 
prived the  latter  of  the  sovereignty  in  861, 
with  the  assistance  of  Agesilaua.  He  waa 
defeated  by  the  Persians  in  860,  and  fled  into 
Aethiopia. 

NELEUS  (-dfts,  51,  or  el),  son  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoncns.  Together  with  his  twin-brother 
Pelios,  he  was  exposed  by  his  mother,  but 
the  children  were  found  and  reared  by  some 
countrymen.  They  {subsequently  learned  their 
parentage ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cretheus, 


king  of  lolcoe,  who  had  married  their  mother, 
they  seized  the  throne  of  lolcos,  excluding 
Aeson,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro.  But 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  his  brother, 
and  thus  became  sole  king.  Thereupon 
Neleus  went  with  Melamjius  and  Bias  to 
Pvloe,  in  Peloponnesns,  of  which  be  became 
king.  [PVlob.]  Nelen:*  had  18  sona,  but  they 
were  all  slain  by  Hercules,  when  he  attacked 
Pyloa,  with  the  exception  of  Nestor. 

NfiLlDes  or  NBLfllXDBS  (-ae),  patro- 
nymics  of  Neleus,  by  which  either  Nei>tor,  the 
son  of  Neleus,  or  Antilochus,  hla  grandson,  ia 
designated. 

NfiMAUSUS  (-1:  iVfaynes),  an  Important 
town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  the  capital  of  the 
Arecomici  and  a  Roman  colony,  was  situated 
W.  of  the  Rhone  on  the  high-road  fVom  Italy 
to  Spain.  The  Roman  remains  at  SiamM  are 
some  of  the  most  perfect  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps. 

NfiMfiA  (-ae)  or  NfiMfiB  (-«e),  a  valley  la 
Argolis  between  Cleoiiae  and  rhlius,  cele- 
brated in  mythical  story  as  the  place  where 
Hercules  slew  the  Nemaean  lion.  [See  p.  Itf0.1 
In  this  valley  there  was  a  splendid  temple  of 
Zeus  NemSns  (the  Nemaean  Jupiter),  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  Ne- 
maean gamea  were  celebrated  every  other 
year. 

NfiMfiSliNUS  (-1),  M.  AXJRELIUS  OLTM- 
PlUS,  a  Roman  poet  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Carus  (a.x>.  283),  the  author  of  an  extant 
poem  on  hunting,  eutiiled  Ci/negetictu 

NfiMfiSIS  (-is),  a  Greek  goddess,  who  meas- 
ured out  to  mortals  happiness  and  mihery, 
and  visited  with  losses  and  snfTerings  all  who 
were  blessed  with  too  many  gifts  of  fortune. 
This  is  the  character  in  which  she  appears  in 
the  earlier  Greek  writers ;  but  snbfeqnently 
she  was  regarded,  like  the  Erinyes  or  Furies, 
as  the  goddess  who  punished  crimes.  She  is 
(Veqnently  mentioned  nnder  the  surnames  of 
Adrastia,  and  Rhamnusia  or  Rbamnucis,  the 
latter  ft'om  the  town  of  Rhamnns,  in  Attica, 
where  she  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary. 

NEMETACUM   or   NEMETOCENNA. 

[ATaKBATZa.] 

NfiMBTES  (-um)  or  NfiMfiTAE  (-imm),  a 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica  on  the  Rhine,  whose 
chief  town  waa  NoviomagU8,subaequently  Ne- 
metae  {Speyer  or  Spires), 

N8M0RENSI8  LACUS.    [Axioia.] 
NEMOSSUS.    [Artexni.] 
NfiOBttLB.    [ARoniixwBDS.] 
NfiOCAESARBA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Pontua  in 
Asia  Minor,  standing  on  the  rhrer  Lycus. 

NBON,  an  ancient  town  in  Phoci^  at  the 
E.  foot  of  Mount  Tithorea,  a  branch  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
nnder  Xerxes,  but  rebnllt  and  named  Ti- 
TuoRKA.  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  wua 
situated. 

NEONTICHOS  (i.  e.  New  Wall).  (1)  One 
of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolis,  on  the  coast  of 
Mysia.— (2)  A  fort  on  the  coaat  of  Thrace, 
near  the  Chersonesns. 
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NfiOPTOLlMUS  (-1),  ateo  called  PYR- 
RUUS  ion  of  Achilles  aud  Deidamla,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedet*.  He  waa  named 
PyiThaa  on  account  of  his  fair  iwvppm)  hair, 
and  Neoptoleinus  because  he  came  to  Troy 
late  in  the  war.  From  his  father  be  is 
sometimes  called  AchillideSf  and  from  bis 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  Pelldes 
and  AdodldaL  Neopiolemus  was  reared  in 
Hcyrop,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  and  was 
bronjijht  fW)m  thence  by  ulyeses,  because  it 
had  been  prophesied  that  Neoptolenius  and 
PhllocteicH  were  nece!*8nry  for  the  capture  of 
Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemas  showed  nimself 
worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was  one  of 
the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse. 
At  the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at 
the  sacred  hearth  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  sacri- 
ficed Polyxena  to  the  spirit  of  his  father. 
When  the  Trojan  captives  were  distributed 
among  the  conquerors,  Andromache,  the 
widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neoptolemus. 
On  his  return  to  Greece,  he  abandoned  his 
native  Iciugdom  of  Pliihia  in  Thessaly,  and 
settled  in  Epirus,  where  he  became  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Moloitsian  kin^s.  He  married 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  but  was 
slain  in  consequence  by  Orestes,  to  whom  Her- 
mione had  been  previously  promised. 

NSPfiTB  or  NfiPBT  (-is:  A>pt),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etrnria,  situated  near  the  sal- 
tns  Ciminins. 

NfiPHfiLfi  (-es),wifeof  Atbamas  and 
mulher  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence 
Helle  is  called  NephSlHs.    [Atuamab.] 

N8P08  (-«tls),  CORNELIUS  (-1),  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  At- 
ticns,  and  Catullus,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Verona,  and  died  during  the  reign 
of  An){;ustus.  Nepos  wrote  several  his- 
torical works;  and  there  is  still  extant 
under  his  name  a  work  entitled  Vitae 
ExcelUntium  /mp^ratorum,  containing 
biographies  of  several  distinguished 
commanders.  But  in  all  MSS.  this  work 
is  ascribed  to  an  unknown  Aemilius 
Probns,  living  under  Theodosius  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
aera :  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  life  of  Aiticus,  and  the  fragment  of 
a  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  which  are  ex- 
pressly attributed  to  Cornelius  Ncpos. 
These  2  lives  may  safely  be  assigned  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos:  but  the  Latinity  of  the  other 
biographies  is  such  that  we  can  not  snppi)Be 
them  to  have  been  written  by  a  learned  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  It  is  probable  that 
Probns  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  bio};raphTes,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in 
reality  epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by 
Nepos. 

NEPTtTNUS  (-1),  called  POSEIDON  by  the 
Greeks.  Nepiunns  was  the  chief  marine 
divinity  of  the  Romans;  but  as  the  early 
Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  worship  of  the 
Italian  god  of  this  name.  His  temple  stood 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  At  his  festival  the 
people  formed  tents  {umbrae)  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselve-*  in 
feasting  and  drinking.    In  the  Roman  poets 


Neptune  is  completely  identified  with  the 
Oreek  Piiseidon,  and  accordingly  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  latter  are  transferred  by  them  to 
the  former.    [Posjkidon.] 


u 

Neptune. 

NfiRfilS  or  NERBIS  (-Idis),  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  especially  in  the 
plural,  NEREIDES  or  NEREIDES  (-nm),  to 
indicate  the  50  daughters  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  The  Nir€ide»  were  the  marine  nymphs 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  contradisiinctioa 
to  the  NdXMeA,  the  nymphs  of  fhesh  water, 
and  the  OcidtAde$,  the  nymphs  of  the  great 


A  Nereid. 

ocean.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Nereides  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achillea. 
They  are  described  as  lovelv  divinities,  dwell- 
ing with  their  father  at  the  lx>ttom  of  the 
sejfi,  and  were  believed  to  be  propitious  to 
sailors.  They  were  worshiped  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in  sea- 

F>ort  towns.  They  are  frequently  represented 
n  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as  youthful, 
beautiful  maidens;  but  sometimes  they  ap- 
pear on  gems  as  half  maidens  and  half 
fishes. 

NErEIUS  (-i),  a  name  given  hythe  poets 
to  n  descendant  of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocnsand 
Achilles. 

NEREUS  (-Ms,  51,  or  eT),  son  of  Pontna 
and  Gaea,  and  hnsband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  the  50  Nereides.  He  is 
described  as  the  wise  and  nnerring  old  man 
of  the  sen,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ne  dwelt. 
His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean,  or  more  par- 
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tlcularly  the  Aegaean  sea,  whence  he  is  some- 
times called  the  Aegaean.  He  was  believed^ 
like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power 
of  pniphesying  the  future,  and  of  appearing 
to  mortals  in  diffeient  shaped;  and  iu  the 
story  of  Hercules  he  acta  a  prominent  part. 
Just  as  Pruiens  iu  the  story  of  Ulysse?,  ana 
Glaucus  in  that  of  the  Argonauts.  In  works 
of  art,  Kerens,  like  other  ^ea-gods,  is  some- 
times represented  with  pointed  sea-weeds 
taking  the  place  of  hair  in  the  eyebrows,  the 
chin,  and  the  breast. 

NERlCUS.    [Lkuoas.] 

NBRTNE  (-68),  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a 
daughter  of  Nereus.    [Nshkih.] 

NfiRlO,NfiRlfiNE,orNfiRlfiNIS.  [Mars.] 

NERITUM  or  -US  (-i),  a  niounialn  in 
Ithaca,  and  also  a  small  rocky  island  near 
Ithaca.  The  adjective  NirXtitts  is  often  ni»ed  by 
the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Ithacan  or  Ulyssean. 

NSRO  <-dnis),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Claudia  gens — (1)  C.  Claudius 
Nrbo,  consul  B.o.  207,  when  he  defeated  and 
slew  Hasdrnbal,  the  brother  of  Hacnibal,  on 
the  river  Metaurus.— (2)  Tib.  Claudius  Nebo, 
husband  of  Livia,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  and  of  his  brother  Drusns.  [Livia.] 
—(3)  Roman  EiirEBoR,  a.d.  &i-68,  was  the 
son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheuobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germauicns.  Nero's 
oHginal  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbits^ 
but  after  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  her 
ancle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  Claudius  (a.d.50),  and  was  called  Xero 
Claitdiua  Caesar  Dnisus  Oermanicus.  'Nero 
was  bom  at  Antium.  a.p.  87.  Shortly  afier 
his  adoption  by  Claudius,  Nero,  being  then  16 
years  of  age,  married  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  Claudius  and  Me.<*^alina  (63).  Among  his 
early  instructors  was  Seneca.  On  the  death 
of  Cilaudius  (54>,  Agrippina  secured  the  suc- 
cession for  her  son,  ro  the  exclusion  of  Britan- 
nlcus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  The  young  em- 
peror soon  distingninhed  himself  by  his 
liceutionsnesH,  brutality,  and  crnelty.  He 
put  to  death  Britannicns,  his  mother  Agrip- 

Sina,  and  finally  his  wife  Octavia:  he  mur- 
ered  the  latter  that  he  might  marry  his 
mistress,  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho. 
The  great  Are  at  Rome  happened  in  Nero's 
reign  (a.p.  64).but  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order,  as  some 
ancient  writers  assert.  The  emperor  set 
about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved 
plan,  with  wider  streets.  The  odium  of  the 
conflagration,  which  the  emperor  could  not 
remove  from  himself,  he  tried  to  throw  on  the 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a 
cruel  death.  The  tyranny  of  Nero  at  last 
(a.t>.  65)  led  to  the  organization  of  a  formid- 
able conspiracy  against  him,  nsnallv  called 
Piso's  conspiracy,  fi'om  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  accomplices.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  distinguished  persons 
were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso 
himself,  the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca.  Three  years  afterwards,  Julias  Vin- 
dex,  the  governor  of  Oanl,  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Galbfl,  who  was  governor  of  Hlspanla  Tarra- 
conensis.  Soon  after  this  news  reached 
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Rome,  Nero  was  deserted.  He  fled  to  a  house 
about  4  miles  from  Rome,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  hearing  the  trampling  of 
the  horses  on  which  his  parsners  were 
mounted,  a.d.  68.  The  most  important  ex- 
ternal eveuts  in  his  reign  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbnio  [Ct)KuuLo], 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius 
Paulinas. 

NERVA  (-ae),  M.  COCCEIIJS  (-1),  Roman, 
emperor,  a.d.  96-98,  was  bom  at  Narnia  in 
Umbria,  a.i>.  82.  On  the  at^sassination  of 
Domitian,  Nerva  was  declared  emperor,  and 
his  administration  at  once  restoreu  tranquil- 
lity to  the  state.  The  class  of  informers  was 
suppressed  by  penalties,  and  some  were  put 
to  death.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Nerva  swore  that  he  would  put  no  senator  to 
death ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  even  when  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  life 
bv  Calpnruius  Crassus.  Thouj^h  Nerva  was 
virtuous  and  humane^  he  did  not  possess 
much  energy  and  viimr.  He  adopted  as  his 
son  and  successor  M.  Ulpins  Trajanus.   [Tba- 

JANUS.] 

NERVlI  (-6mm),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Sabis  {Sombre)  to  the 
ocean. 

NESIS  (-Tdls:  Ni8ita\'n  small  island  off  the 
c«>a8i  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Ne- 
apolis,  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Roman 
nobles. 

NESSONIS,  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  a  little  S. 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

N ESSUS.    [H EBOFLES,  p.  193, ] 

NESTOR  (-t'iris),  king  of  Pylos,  son  ofXeleus 
and  Chloris,  and  the  only  one  of  the  12  sons 
of  Neleus  who  was  not  slain  by  Hercules. 
[Neleus.]  In  his  early  manhood  Nestor 
was  a  distinguished  warrior.  He  defeated 
both  the  Arcadians  and  Bleans.  He  took 
part  in  the  fight  of  the  Lapithae  against  the 
Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
Calydonian  hunters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  advanced  in  age,  he  saued  with 
the  other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having 
mled  over  three  generations  of  men,  he  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  knowl- 
edge of  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  be  re- 
turned home,  and  arrived  safely  in  Pylos. 
Respecting  the  position  of  this  Pylos,  see 
Pylos. 

NE8TUS,  sometimes  NE8SU8  (-i),  a  river 
in  Thrace,  rising  in  Mount  Rhodope,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Aegaean  sea  opposite  the  island 
of  Thasos.  The  Nestns  formed  the  E.  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great 

NETUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Sicily  8.W,  of 
Syracuse. 

NEURI  (-Oram),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  to  the  N.W.  pt  the  sources  of  the 
Tyras  {Dniester). 

NiCAEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia, 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  Ascania 
in  Bithynia,  built  by  Antlgonus,  king  of  A^ia, 
and  originally  called  Antigonea ;  but  Lysim- 
achoa  soon  after  changed  the  name  into 
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Nicaea,  Id  bonor  of  bis  wife.  Under  the 
kini;e  «>f  Bithynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
dence :  and  under  the  Romans  it  continaed 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia.  Ii  is 
fninoQS  in  ecclcsioj^tical  history  as  the  seat  of 
the  great  Oecumenical  Council  which  Con- 
st amine  convoked  in  a.d.  S'JS,  chiefly  for  the 
decision  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  which 
drew  01)  the  Nicene  Creed.— (2)  A  fortress 
of  the  fipicneniidian  Lociians  on  the  sea,  near 
the  UHss  of  Thermopylae,  which  it  com- 
nianued. — (3)  (A'uza,  Sice),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  a  little  E.  of  the  river  Var: 
a  ctilony  oiMassilia,  and  subject  to  that  city. 

NICANDER  (-dri),  a  Greek  poet,  gramma- 
rian, and  physician,  was  a  native  of  Claroa, 
near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  and  flourished  about 
ji.o.  185-13ff.  Two  of  hit>  poems  are  exlaut, 
entitled  TheriacaAud  A  lexipharmactu 

NICE  (-«s),  called  VICTORIA  (-ae)  by  the 
Roman8,the  goddess  of  victory.is  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as 
a  sister  of  Zelus  (zeal),  Cratos  (i«trength). 
and  Bia  (force).  Nice  had  a  celebrated 
temnle  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which 
is  still  extant.  She  is  oflen  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  especial^  with  other 
diviniiieji,  such  as  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Athe- 
na (Minei-va),  and  with  conquering  heroes, 
whose  hori^es  she  guides.  In  her  appear- 
ance she  resembles  Athena,  bat  has  wings, 
and  carries  a  palm  or  a  wreath,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inscribing 
the  victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a  shield. 

NIcEPHORIUM  (-1),  a  fortlfled  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  due  8. 
of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander,  and 
probably  completed  under  Seleucus. 

NiCEPHORlUS  (-1),  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  bnilt  his  residence 
TioRANooKBTA.  It  wss  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Ti;?ris,  probably  identical  with  the 
Ckntritks,  or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

NiClAS  (-ae).    (1)  A  celebrated  Athenian 

f general,  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  the 
eader  of  the  aristocratlcal  party  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  thron^h  his  In- 
fluence that  peace  was  concluded  with  Sparta 
in  U.O.  421.  He  u^'c;!  all  his  efl'orts  to  induce 
the  AtheniauH  to  preseive  this  peace :  but  he 
was  oppo.-sed  bv  Alcibiades,  who  had  now 
become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In 
41S  the  Athenians  rei«o1ved  on  sending  their 
great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  appointed  Ni- 
cias,  Alci blades,  and  I^amachns  to  the  com- 
mand, although  Nicias  disapproved  of  the 
expedition  altogether.  Alcibiades  was  soon 
afterwards  recalled  rAhoiHiAnKSj ;  and  the 
irresolution  and  timidity  of  Nicias  were  the 
chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  reinforcements 
which  were  sent  to  his  asblsiance  in  b.o.  413, 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Athenians  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat.—(2)  A  celebrated  Athenian  painter, 
fl«)urished  about  b.o.  820. 

NiCOLiUS  DXMASCENUS  (-1),  a  Greek 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  an 
intimate  frieud  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
of  Augustus.     Some  fragments  of  his  works 


have  come  down  to  os.  of  which  the  mo«t 
important  is  a  portion  or  a  life  of  Aogastos. 

NiCOMiCHUS  (-1).  (1)  Father  of  Aria- 
totle.— (2)  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the  slave  Her- 
pyllis.— (3)  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter, 
flourished  u.o.  860,  and  onwards. 

NICOMEDES  (-is),  the  name  of  3  kings  of 
Bithynia.— (1)  Reigned  B.a  27&-250,  was  the 
elde:$t  son  and  success* ir  of  Zipoetes.  He 
founded  the  citv  of  Nicomedia,  which  he 
made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. — (2)  Sar- 
named  Epipuamrs,  reigned  B.a  142-91,  and 
was  the  sou  and  successor  of  Prasias  II., 
whom  he  dethnmed  and  put  to  death.  He 
was  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans. — (3)  Snr- 
named  Puilopatob,  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  reiened  B.a  »l-74.  He  was  twice 
expelled  by  Mithridaies,  and  twice  restored 
by  the  Romans.  Having  no  children,  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 
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NICOMEDIA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Bithynia,  built  by  king  Nicomedes  I.  (d.o. 
264),  at  the  N.B.  corner  tif  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  colony, 
and  a  favorite  residence  of  several  of  the 
later  emperors,  especial ly  of  Diocletian  and 
Constanilne  the  Great.  It  is  memorable  iu 
history  as  the  sc*eue  of  Hannibars  death.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian. 

NICOnIA  or  NICOnIUM,  a  town  in 
Scythia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyras 
{DniesUr}. 

NICOpOLIS  (-is),  a  city  at  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Epirus,  <»n  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  entrance  to  the  golf  of  Ambra- 
cia,  opptisite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium, 
ana  WHS  peopled  from  Ambracla,  Anactorluin, 
and  other  neighboring  cities,  and  also  with 
settlers  from  Aetolia. 

NIGER  (-gri),  a  great  river  of  Aettalopia 
Interior,  which  modern  usage  has  identifled 
with  the  river  called  Joli-ba  (i.s.  Great  River) 
and  QtMrra  In  W.  Africa.  Many  of  the  an- 
cient8  imagined  the  Niger  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Nile. 

NIGER,  C.  PESCENNlUS  (-1),  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  East  after  the 
(lenth  of  Cominodus.  A.n.  193,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death 
by  Septlraius  Severus. 

NiLUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most  Important  riv- 
ers of  the  world,  flowing  through  Aethiopia 
and  Egypt  northwards  Into  the  Mediterrane- 
an Sea.    An  account  of  its  course  through 
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BRTpt,  and  nf  its  periodical  rise,  is  given 
under  Abotptub. 

NINUS,  NiNUS  (-i).  (1)  The  reputed 
fonuder  of  the  citv  of  Ninas,  or  Nineveh,  and 
the  hnshand  of  Semiramis.  [Skmiramis.]  — 
(2)  Or  NiNEVKu,  the  capital  of  the  ^reat  As- 
svrian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  B.  side  of  the 
Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  the 
district  of  Aturia.  The  prophet  Jonah  (o.a 
8-J5)  descrihes  it  as  "an  exceedinf^  great  city, 
of  3  days*  Journey,^  and  as  containing  "  more 
than  ItiOtUOO  pei-soas  that  can  not  discern 
between  their  right  and  their  left  hand," 
whicii,  if  this  phraM  refer  to  children,  would 
represent  a  population  of  600,000  souls.  Di- 
odurus  also  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quad- 
rangle of  150  stadia  l)y  90,  making  the  circuit 
of  iTie  walls  480  stadia  (more  than  66  statute 
mileh):  if  so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as 
Londou,  to;;ether  with  its  suburbs.  In  Judg- 
ing of  these  statement.**,  not  only  must  allow- 
ance be  niHde  for  the  immense  space  occupied 
by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for  the  Ori- 
ental mode  of  building  a  city,  so  as  to  include 
large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
thewaiK  7*he  walls  of  Nineveh  aiede»icribed 
as  100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3 
chariottt  to  pns^  each  other  on  them ;  with 
1500  lowers,  200  feet  in  height.  The  city  is 
said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  Are 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Babylo- 
nians, about  ii.a.  606;  and  frequent  allusions 
occur  to  its  desolate  slate.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with  a  city 
Nineve  in  the  district  of  Adiabene:  but  this 
must  have  been  some  later  place  built  among 


to  light  the  Bcnlptured  remains  of  immense 
palaces,  not  only  at  the  traditional  site  of 
Nineveh,  namely  Kouyunjik  and  yebtri-Yoi^ 
ni»y  opposite  to  Mfmd^  and  at  Kharadbaid^ 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E..  bat  also  in  a 
mound,  18  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  tho 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Great  Zdb^  which  still  bears  the  name  otNim' 
roud.  Which  of  these  rains  corresp«mds  to 
the  tme  site  of  Nineveh,  or  whether  that  vast 
city  mav  have  extended  all  the  way  along  the 
Tigris  from  Kout/uniik  to  Nimrtmd^  and  to  a 
corresponding  breaath  N.E.  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  Khorsdbadt  are  questions  still  under 
discussion.  Some  splendid  fragments  of 
sculpture  obtained  by  Layard  from  Nimroud 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

NlOBE  (-€s)  or  NIOBA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Tanuius,  and  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes.  Proud  of  the  number  of  her  chil- 
dren, she  deemed  herself  superior  to  LSto 
(Latoiia),  who  had  given  birth  to  only  2  chil- 
dren. Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  indignant 
at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  I  heir  arrows.  Niobe  herself  was  meta- 
morphosed by  Zens  (Jupiter)  into  a  stone  on 
Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  which  during  the 
summer  always  shed  tears.  The  number  of 
her  children  is  stated  variously,  but  the  usual 
number  in  later  times  was  7  sons  and  7  daugh- 
ters. The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
was  a  favorite  snbject  with  ancient  artists. 
There  is  at  Florence  a  beuutiful  group,  con- 
sisting of  Niube,  who  holds  her  youngest 
daughter  on  her  knees,  and  13  statnes  of  her 
sous  and  daughters. 


The  Uniap  of  Nlobe.    (Zannoni, 

or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Of 
tail  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  none  was 
thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost  than 
the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a  few 
shapeless  mounds  opposite  Mf>ntl  on  the  Up- 

{)er  Tigris  as  all  that  remained  of  Nineveh  ; 
)iit  within  the  last  30  years  (1875)  those  shnpe- 
less  mounds  have  been  shown  to  contain  the 
remains  of  great  palaces.  The  excavations 
conducted  by  Layard  and  Botta  have  bronght 


Gal.  di  Firenae,  Mrie  4,  toI.  1.) 

NlPHlTfi8  (-ae),  a  mountain  chain  of  Ar- 
menia, forming  an  K  prolongation  of  the 
Taurus. 

NTREUS  (-eds,  ^,  or  el),  son  of  Charopns 
and  Aglaia,  and  the  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy. 

NISAEA.    [Mkoa«a.] 

NISAEUS  CAMPUS,  a  plain  in  the  N.  of 
Great  Media,  near  Rhagae,  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses.  ^  ^ 
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NtStBIS  Mb),  alao  Autioohia  Mtodoiiiak, 
a  celebrated  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  difltrict  of  Mygdonla,  stood  on 
the  river  Mygdonius  in  a  very  fertile  diatnct. 
It  wae  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post. 
Its  name  was  changed  into  Antlochia,  bnt  it 
soon  resumed  its  original  name.  In  the  sno- 
cessive  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of 
Jovian. 

Nl8U8(-i>.  a)  King  of  Megara,  and  father 
of  Scylla.  Scylla  having  fallen  in  love  with 
Minos  when  the  latter  was  besieging  Megara, 
palled  ont  the  parple  or  golden  hair  which 
grew  on  the  top  of  her  father's  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisus  therenpon 
died,  and  Minoe  obtained  possession  of  the 
city.  Minos,  however,  was  so  hornfled  at 
the  conduct  of  the  unnatural  daughter  that 
he  ordered  her  to  be  fastened  to  the  poop  of 
his  ship,  and  drowned  her  In  the  Saronic  gulf. 
According  to  others,  Minos  left  Mecara  In 
disgust ;  Scylla  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
after  his  ship ;  bnt  her  father,  who  had  been 
changed  into  a  i^ea-eagle  {haUaeetuB),  pounced 
down  upon  her,  whereupon  she  was  meta- 
morphosed into  either  a  llsh  or  a  bird  called 
Ciria.— Scylla,  the  daughter  ofNlsus,  is  some- 
times confounded  by  the  poeta  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  Intter 
Is  sometimes  erroneonsl  v  called  Almia  Kirt/o, 
and  Maeia.  [8oTLT.A.]—Nlsaea,  the  port-town 
of  Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of 
Scyllaenm  to  have  l)een  named  after  his 
daughter.— <2)  Sou  of  Hyrtacus,  and  a  friend 
of  Euryalus.  The  two  fileuds  acconjpanied 
Aeneas  to  Italy,  and  perished  In  a  night  at- 
tack against  the  Rutnllan  camp. 

NI8TRU8  (-1),  a  small  island  In  the  Car- 
pathian sea,  off  Caria.  Ite  v<»lcanic  nntnre 
gave  rise  to  the  fiible  respecting  Its  origin, 
fliat  Poseidon  (Neptune)  tore  It  off  the  ne  gh- 
boring  l»land  of  Cos  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant 
Polybotes. 

NITIOBRIGES  (-urn),  a  Celtic  people  in 
Gallia  Aqultanlca,  between  the  Garumnu  and 
the  Ligcr. 

NITOcRIS.  (1)  A  queen  of  Babvlon,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  is  supposed  by  modem 
writers  to  be  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar.— 
(2)  A  queen  of  Egypt,  elected  to  the  sover- 
eignty in  place  of  her  brother,  whom  the 
Egyptians  had  killed.  After  putting  to  death 
the  Egyptians  who  had  murdered  her  brother, 
she  threw  herself  Into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes. 
She  Is  said  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid. 

NITRIAE,  NITRiRlAE,  the  celebrated 
natron  lakes  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a 
valley  on  the  8.  W.  margin  of  the  delta. 

NOBILIOR  (-6ris),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished flunily  of  the  Fulvla  gens.  .The  most 
distlngnlshed  member  of  the  family  was  M. 
Fdlvius  Nobiliob,  consul  b.o.  ISO,  when  he 
conquered  the  Aetolians,  and  took  the  town 
of  Ambracla.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature  and 
art,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  Eunius,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  Aetolian  campaign. 


NOLA  (-ae :  J?oto),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  In  Campania,  81  Roman  miles  S.K  of 
Capua,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Augustas  died.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Cam- 
panlau  vaaea  have  been  foand  in  modem 
times. 

NOMENTXNUS  (-1).  mentioned  by  Horace 
as  proverbially  noted  for  extravagance  and  • 
riotous  mode  of  living. 

NOMENTUM  (-1),  a  Latin  town  founded 
by  Alba,  but  subsequently  a  Sabine  town,  14 
(Roman)  miles  from  Rome.  Ite  neighbor- 
hood was  celebrated  for  ite  wine. 

NOMXUS  (-1),  the  Pastnrer,  a  samame  of 
divinities  protecting  the  pastures  and  shep- 
herds, such  as  Apollo,  Pan,  Hermes  (Mercary), 
and  Aristaeus. 

NONACRIS  (-is),  a  town  In  the  N.  of  Ar- 
cadia, suiTonnded  by  lofty  mountains,  in 
which  the  river  Styx  took  ite  origin.  From 
this  town  Evander  is  called  ^dnofcHiis.  Ata- 
lanta  Ndnderia,  and  Calllsto  NdnOcrlfM  Vtrffo, 
in  the  general  sente  of  Arcadian. 

NONIUS  MARCELLUa    [MA«OKi.t.r8.3 

NORA  (-«mm).  (1)  A  city  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus.— (2)  A 
mountain  fortress  of  Cappadoda,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lycaoula. 

NORBA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Latlum,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Volscian  mountains  and  near 


Romans  founded  a  colony  at  Norba.-(2)  Snr- 
named  Caebakka  (Alcantara),  a  Romaii  col- 
ony In  Lusltanla,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagua. 
The  bridge  built  by  order  of  Tri^an  over  the 
Tagus  at  this  place  is  still  extant. » 

NORBlNUS  (-1),  C,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party  in  the  war  with  Sulla,  was 
consul  B.o.  83. 

NORBiNUS  FLACCUa    [Flaooub.] 

NOrEIA  {S'ewnarktj  In  Styrla},  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Taurincl  or  Noricl  In  Noricnm, 
from  which  the  whole  country  derived  ite 
name.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Carbo  was  defeated  by  the  Cirabri,  B.a  IIS. 

NORlCUM  (-1),  a  Romanprovlnce  S.  of  tho 
Danubetbounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  W.  by  Rhaetla  and  VIndellcia,  on  the 
R  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Pannonla 
and  Italy.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  greater 
part  of  Stvria  and  Cartnthia,  and  to  a  part  of 
Austria,  Bavaria^  and  Salzburg.  One  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Ai.tks  Noai- 
OAK  (In  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg),  ran 
right  through  the  province.  In  those  mount- 
ains a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron  was 
found;  and  the  Norlc  swords  were  ceUbrated 
in  antiquity.  The  inhabttante  of  the  country 
were  Celts,  divided  Into  several  tribes,  of 
which  tho  Tanrisci,  also  called  Norid,  after 
their  capital  Noreia,  were  the  most  important. 
They  were  ccmqnered  by  the  Romans  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Rhaetia  by  Tiberius  and  Dru- 
sus,  and  their  country  waa  formed  into  a 
Roman  province. 
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NORTiA  or  NURTfA  (-«e),  an  Etruscan 
divinity  worshiped  at  Volsinii. 

NOTUS  (.i),  called  AUSTER  (-tri)  by  the 
Riimaus,  the  8.  wind,  or  strictly  the  S.VV. 
wind«  brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain. 


Votm.    (From  tk«  T«inpl«  of  Um  Wliuli  at  AUmoi.) 

NOVlRlA  (-ae:  Novara),  a  town  tn  Gallia 
Tranepadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  {Goana),  and  on  the  road  from  Medio- 
lannm  to  Yercellae. 

NOVESlUM  (-i:  Xeusn),  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rbiue,  and  on  the  road 
leading  from  Colunia  Agrippiua  {Coloijne)f  to 
Ca«tra  Vetera  (XarUen). 

NOVlODtTNUM  (-1),  a  name  given  to  many 
Celtic  placea  from  their  being  situated  on  a 
hill  {dun),  m  (youan)t  a  town  of  the  Bituri- 
ges  Cnbi  In  Gallia  Aauitnnica.— (2)  {Neverii)^ 
a  town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Luednuensls, 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  Niveris  anathe  Li^er. 
afterwards  called  Nevirnum.— (3)  A  town  or 
the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Bel^ica,  probably  the 
same  as  Augusta  Suessounm.  (Soissons,) — 
(4)  (A'um),  a  town  of  the  Ilelvetli  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lema- 
uiis  {Lake  qf  Oeneva). 

N0VIU8  (-1),  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
Atellaue  plays,  a  contemporary  of  the  dicta- 
tor Salla. 

NOX  (-ctlp),  called  NYX  by  the  Greeks,  a 
personitication  of  Night.  She  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Ere- 
bus, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ae- 
ther (Air)  and  Heroera  (Day).  Her  residence 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Haaes. 

NtBAE  (-ftrum),  NCBAEI  (^rum),  an  Af- 
rican people,  S.  of  Egypt,  in  modern  Nubia, 

NtTC&RiA  (-ae).  (1)  Surnamed  Alfatkbna 
(Nocera)f  a  town  in  Campania  on  the  Sarnus 
(8ar7io),  and  9  (Roman)  miles  fk>om  the  coast. 
—(2)  Surnamed  Camrllabia  (Xocera^  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  Via  Flamin- 
la.— (3)  {Luzzara),  a  small  tomi  in  Gallia 
Ci^panana  on  the  Po,  N.E.  of  Brixellum.— (4) 
A  town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly  called  Lu- 

ORRIA. 

NUITHONES  (-urn),  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (£<b0). 
In  the  modem  Mecklenburg. 

NtTMA  (-ae),  POMPlLlUS  (-i),  the  2d  king 
of  Rome,  who  belongs  to  le^rend  and  not  to 
history.  He  was  a  native  of  Cnres  in  the  Sa- 
bine country,  and  was  elected  king  one  year 
after  the  death  of  Romnlui*,  when  the  people 


became  tired  of  the  interregnum  of  the  senate. 
He  was  renowned  for  hitf  wisdom  and  his  ul- 
ety ;  and  it  waa  generally  believed  that  ne 
had  derived  his  knowledge  troia  Pythagoras. 
His  reign  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  be  de- 
voted his  chief  care  to  the  establishment  of 
religion  among  his  rude  subjects.  He  was  in- 
structed by  the  Camena  Egeria,  who  visited 
him  in  a  grove  near  Rome,  and  who  honored 
him  with  her  love.  He  was  revered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  author  of  their  whole  religious 
worship.  It  waa  he  who  first  appointed  the 
pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  fiamens,  the  virgins 
of  Vefta,  and  the  Salii.  He  founded  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus  which  remained  always  shut 
during  his  reign.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  89 
or  48  years. 

NtJlfANTlA  (-ae:  Ouarray,  Ru.),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Arevacae  or  Arevad  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  and  the  most  important  town 
in  all  (^eltiberia,  was  situated  near  the  sources 
of  the  Durins,  on  a  precipitous  hilL  It  waa 
taken  bv  Scipio  AfHcantis  the  younger  after 
a  long  Hiege  (B.a  188). 

NtTMfiRIiNUS  (-1),  M.  AURBLltTS,  the 
younger  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  hia  expedtti(m  againtit  the 
Persians,  a.d.  888.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  happened  in  the  same  year,  Nu- 
merianus  was  acknowledged  as  joint  emperor 
with  his  brother  Carinus.  Eight  months  aft- 
erwards he  was  murdered,  and  suspicion  hav- 
ing fallen  upon  Arrius  Aper.  praefect  of  the 
Praetorians,  and  father-in-law  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  latter  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
Diocletian.    [Dioolbtiancs.] 

NtTMTClUS  or  NtTMlCUS  (-i:  iVumico),  a 
small  river  In  Latium  fiowing  into  the  TVr- 
rhene  sea  near  Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which 
was  the  tomb  of  Aeneas. 

NtJMlDiA  (-ae),  a  country  of  N.Africa,  di- 
vided from  Mauretania  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Malva  or  Mnlucha,  and  on  the  E  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Carthage  (aft.  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa)  by  the  river  Tnsca.    The  inhabit- 
I  ants  were  originally  wandering  tribes,  hence 
called  by  the  Greeks  yomadH  (No^riaer),  and 
this  name  was  nerpetuated  In  that  of  the 
I  country.    Tlieir  2  great  tribes  were  the  Mas- 
I  syllans  and  the  Maifsaesylians.  forming  2  mon- 
archies, which  were  united  into  one  under 
Masini»'sa,n.o.201.    [Masinibsa.]    On  the  de- 
feat of  Juguriha,  in  ii.a  106,  the  country  be- 
came virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but 
they  permitted  the  family  of  Masinissa  t4> 
govern  it,  with  the  royal  title,  until  luo.  46, 
when  Juba,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  was  defeated  and 
dethroned  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  Nnmidia  was 
made  a  Roman  province.    Part  of  the  conn- 
try  was  afterwards  added  to  the  province  of 
Mnuretauia.    [Macbbtamia.]    The  chief  city 
of  Numldia  waa  Cibta. 
NCmITOR.    [RoMin.TO.] 
I     NURSiA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sablnes,  situ- 
ated near  the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  amid 
the  Apennines, whence  it  is  called  by  Virsril 
I  /riaida  Surida.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ser* 
I  ti)rius  and  of  the  mother  of  Vespabiau. 
NYCTEIS.    [NY0TKU8.1 
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NYCTEUS  (-«d8,  «,  or  el),  son  of  Hyrieus 
and  Clonia.  aud  faiher  of  Antiopd,  who  ia 
hence  called  Nycteis  (-Idle).  Antiope  was  car- 
ried off  by  Epopeus,  king  of  SicyoD ;  wbere- 
npon  Nycteus,  who  governed  Tnebe»,  as  the 
gaardlan  of  Labdacna,  invaded  Sicyou  with  a 
Tbeban  army.  Nyctens  was  defeated,  and 
died  of  his  wouudn,  leaving  bin  brother  Lycos 
guardian  of  Labdacos.    [Lvous.] 

NYCTYMBNE  (h58),  daughter  of  Epopeus, 
king  of  Lesbos.  Having  been  dlshoiipred  by 
her  father,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  shade 
of  forests,  where  she  was  metamorphosed  by 
Athene  (Minerva)  into  an  owl. 

NYMPHAE  (-arnra),  female  divinities  of  a 
lower  rank,  with  whom  the  Greeks  peopled 
all  parts  of  nature :  the  sea,  springn,  rivers, 
grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains.  TheKC  nymphs 
were  divided  into  various  clashes,  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  nature  of  which  they 
are  the  representatives*.  (1)  The  Sea-Ni/mphs^ 
consisting  of  the  Ocfdnldes^  or  nymphs  of  the 
ocean,  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters 
of  Oceanns;  and  the  yir?\deA  or  Xer^)deM^  ihe 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterrauean,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  daughters  of  Nereus.— (2)  The 
yd^ddes  or  .Ydld«r,  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  iuket*,  brooks,  or  springs. 
Many  of  these  nymphs  presided  over  springs, 
which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves 
were,  therefore,  thought  to  be  endowed  with 
prophetic  power,  and  to  be  able  to  Inspire 
men.  Hence  all  persons  In  a  slate  of  rapture, 
such  as  seei-s,  poets,  madmen,  etc,  were  said 
to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs  {hjmphati,  lym- 
phatici.)—{3)  dnuldeM,  the  nymphs  of  mnunt- 
aius  and  grottoes,  also  called  oy  names  de- 


rived from  the  particnlar  mountains  thev  in- 
habited.— (4)  Ndpaeae^  the  nymphs  of  glens. 
—(5)  Drfdda  and  Hdmddri^e^i  (ftom  ^U), 
nymphs  of  trees,  who  were  believed  to  die 
together  with  the  trees  which  had  been  their 
abode,  aud  with  which  they  had  come  into 
existence.  There  was  also  another  class  of 
nymphs,  connected  with  certain  races  or  lo- 
calities, and  nsnally  named  fW)m  the  places 
with  which  they  are  associated,  as  Nystades. 
Dodonides,  Lemniae.— The  sacrifices  offered 
to  nymphs  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil.  but  never  of  wine.  Thev  are  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  beautiful  maidens, 
either  quite  naked  or  only  half-covered. 

NYMPHAEUM  (-1),  a  mountain,  with  per- 
haps a  village,  by  the  river  Aons,  near  Apol- 
lonia,  in  Illyricum. 

NYMPHAEUS  (-1).  (1)  A  small  river  of 
Lutium,  falling  into  the  sea  above  Astnra, 
and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the 
Pomptiue  marshes.— (2)  A  small  river  of 
Armenia,  a  tributary  of  the  npper  Tigris. 

NTSA  or  N YSSA  (-ae),  the  legendary  scene 
of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who 
was  therefore  called  Nysaengj  yfft^us^  Ay<^ti«, 
yysetuL  yyHXg^na,  etc.  Hence  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  places  aacred  to  that  god. 
(1)  In  India,  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Punjab. 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cophen  and 
Choaspes.— (2)  A  city  of  Caria,  on  the  S.  slope 
of  Mount  Messogis.— (3)  A  city  of  Cappadocia, 
near  the  Halys,  the  bishopric  of  SL  Gregory 
of  Nyssa. 

NTSfilDES  or  NTSUDES  (-nm),  the 
nymphs  of  Nvsa.  who  are  said  to  have  reared 
Dionysus,  and  whose  names  are  Clssels,  Nysa, 
Erato,  Eriphia,  Bromia,  and  Polyhymno. 


O. 


OiRUS  (-1),  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  falling 
into  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

OASIS  (-is),  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian 
word,  which  was  u^ied  to  denote  an  island  in 
the  sea  of  sand  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert. 
These  oat<es  are  preserved  from  the  shifting 
sands  b>  steep  hills  of  limestone  tx>und  them, 
and  watered  by  springs,  which  make  them 
fertile  and  hni)itab1e.  The  name  is  applied 
especially  to  2  of  these  islands  on  the  W.  of 
Egypt^  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
E;:yptians  at  an  earlv  period.  (1)  Oasis 
Major,  the  Greater  Oasis,  was  situated  7  days' 
journey  W.  of  Abydos,  aud  belonged  to  Upper 
Egypt.  This  Oasis  contains  considerable 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  aud  Roman 

geriodfl.— (2)  Oasis  Minor,  the  Lesser  or 
ecoud  Oasis,  was  a  good  day's  journey  from 
the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt. 
—(3)  A  still  more  celebrated  Oasis  than  eiiher 
of  these  was  that  called  Ammon,  Hammon, 
AMMONirM.  Hammonis  ORAoui.t'if,  from  its 
being  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  and  oracle 
of  the  god  Ammon.  It  is  now  called  Sitmh, 
Its  distance  flrom  Cairo  is  12  days,  aud  from 


the  N.  coast  about  180  atatnte  miles.  The 
Ammonians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy.  Cambyses, 
after  conquering  Egypt  In  i{.a  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  which  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  sands  of  the  desert  In  b.o.  831,  Alez- 
auder  the  Great  visited  the  orac!e,  which 
hailed  him  as  the  son  of  Zeiu  Ammon. 

OAXES.    [Oaxus.] 

OAXUS  (-i),  called  Axirs  (-1)  by  Hcrodotns, 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on  the  river 
Oaxes. 

OBSBQUENS  (-entis),  JtrLIUS  (-1),  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  De  Prodigiia  or 
Prodigiorum  Libellns^  of  which  a  portion  is 
extant.    Of  the  writer  nothing  is  known. 

DcXLfi A  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  falling 
into  the  lake  Copais. 

HCEiNlDEa    [NvMPHAR.] 

OCfiXNUS  (-1),  the  god  of  the  water  which 
was  believed  to  surround  the  whole  earth, 
is  called  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the 
husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  all  the 
river-gods  and  water-nymphs  of  the  whole 
earth.    The  early  Greeks  regarded  the  earth 
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as  a  flat  drele,  which  waa  eneompaaaed  br  a 
river  perpetually  flowing  round  It,  and  thia 
river  was  Oceanua.  Oat  of  and  into  this  riyer 
the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set ;  and  on  Its  banks  were  the  abodes 
of  the  dead.  When  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  great 
cuter  waters  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially  to  the  A  Uan- 
tiCf  or  the  sea  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
aa  distinguished  from  the  Mediterranean^  or 
the  sea  within  that  limit,  and  thus  the  At- 
lantic ia  often  called  simply  Oceanus.  The 
epithet  Atlantic  (Atlantlcum  Mare)  was  ap- 
plied to  it  ttom  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores. 

OCfiLUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  Cottian  Alps, 
was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  belore 
entering  the  territories  of  king  Cuttlus. 

OCHUS  (-1).  (1)  A  surname  of  Artaxerzm 
m.,  king  of  Persia.  [AaTAxaaxas  III.}— (2) 
A  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxus. 

OCRICt'LUM  (-i :  Otrieoli),  a  town  in  Um- 
bria,  situated  <m  the  Tiber,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Nar. 

OCTlViA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  married  first  to  C.  Marcellus, 
consul,  o.o.  50,  and  after  his  death  to  Antony, 
the  triumvir,  in  40,  but  the  latter  soon 
abandoned  her  for  Cleopatra.  She  died 
B.o.  11.  She  had  6  children,  8  by  Marcellus, 
a  son  and  8  daughters,  and  S  by  Antony, 
both  danghters.  Her  son,  M.  Marcellus,  was 
adopted  by  Augustas,  and  was  destined  to  be 
his  successor,  but  died  in  28.  [Maborllub, 
No.  6.]  The  descendants  of  her  2  daugh- 
ters successively  ruled  the  Roman  world. 
[Antomia.]— (2)  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  MessalTna,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
She  was  divorced  by  the  latter,  that  he 
might  marry  his  mistress  Poppaea,  and  waa 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Nero's 
orders,  a.i>.  6S. 

OCTlVlUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
to  which  the  emperor  Augustus  belonged, 
whose  original  name  was  C.  Octavius.  Hence, 
when  be  waa  adopted  by  his  great  uncle,  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  he  bore  the  surname  of 
Oetavtanna,    [Axjodbtcs.] 

OCTODtTRUS  (-1:  Martigmu),  a  town  of 
the  Veragri  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii. 

OCTQgSSA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Tler^etes 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  Iberus, 
probably  S.  of  the  Sicoris. 

OcTPfiTfi.    [Habpyiab.] 

.  QClTRHOfl  (-«s),  daaghter  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron. 

ODENlTHUS,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra  who 
checked  the  victorious  career  of  the  Persians 
after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.d. 
2<t0.  In  return  for  these  services,  Gallienns 
bestowed  upon  Odenathns  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  soon  afterwards  murdered, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  his  wife  Zbmobia,  a.i>. 
S66. 

ODBSSUS  (-i:  Varna),  a  Greek  town  in 
Thracia  (in  the  later  Moesla  Inferior)  on  the 
P2 


Pontue  Buxinns,  was  founded  by  theMile8ian% 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. 

ODOlCER  (-cri),  king  of  the  Herull.  and 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians  who  overtnrew 
the  Western  empire,  a.d.  476*.  He  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  hia 
power  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  a.i>.  498. 

ODRTSAB  (-&rum).  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Thraocu  dwelling  in  the  plain  of  the 
Hebrus,  whose  king  Sltalces  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  exercised  dominion  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Thrace.  The  poets  often 
use  the  adjective  OdrpAus  in  the  general 
sense  of  Thracian. 
•  0DY8SEU&    [Ulyssks.1 

OEAGRUS,  or  OEXOBR  (-gri),  klne  of 
Thrace,  and  father  of  Orpheus  and  linns. 
Hence  0edar\u9  is  used  by  the  poets  as  equiv- 
alent to  Tnracian. 

OBBlLUS  (-1).  (1)  King  of  Sparta,  and 
fkther  of  Tyndareus.  The  patrunymica 
Oebdl^dis,  Oebdlia,  and  the  adjective  OebdViue, 
are  not  only  applied  to  his  descendants,  bus 
to  the  Spartans  generally.  Hence  Tareutnm 
is  termed  Oebalia  arx,  because  it  wati  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  since  the  Sabines 
were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a  Lncedae- 
mouian  colony,  we  And  the  Sabine  king  Titna 
Tatins  named  OeMlXue  Titus,  and  the  Sabine 
women  Oebdl\des  viatre9.—{2)  Son  of  Telon 
by  a  nymph  of  the  stream  Sebethua,  near 
Naples,  ruled  in  Campania. 

OBCHlUA  (-ae).  <1)  A  town  in  Thessaly 
on  the  Peuens,  near  Tricca.— (2)  A  town  in 
Mesaenia  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia. — (3)  A 

town  of  Buboea  in  the  district  Bretria The 

ancients  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which 
of  these  places  was  the  residence  of  Bnrytns, 
whom  Hercules  defeated  and  slew.  The 
original  legend  probablv  belonged  to  the 
Thessalian  Oecbalia,  and  was  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  towns. 

OEDIPUS  (-1  or  5dis),  son  of  Lalus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  of  JocastiL  sister  of  Creon.  Hia 
father  having  learned  from  an  oracle  that  he 
was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
son,  exposed  Oedipus  on  Mount  Cithaeron 
immediately  after  his  birth,  with  his  feet 

{>lerced  and  tied  together.  The  child  was 
bund  by  a  shepherd  of  king  Polybus  of 
Corinth,  and  was  called  from  his  swollen  feet 
Oedipus.  Having  been  carried  to  the  palace, 
the  king  reared  nim  as  his  own  child ;  but 
when  Oedipus  hnd  trrown  np,  he  was  told  by 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  he  had  ^one  to 
consult,  that  he  was  dectined  to  slay  hia 
father  and  commit  Incest  with  his  mother. 
Thinking  that  Polybus  was  his  father,  he  re- 
solved not  to  return  to  Corinth ;  bnl  on  the 
road  l>etween  Delphi  and  Dan! in  he  met  Lains, 
whom  he  slew  in  a  scuffle  without  knowing 
that  he  was  his  father.  In  the  mean  time 
the  celebrated  Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thel>efl.  Sea.ed  on  a  rock, 
she  put  a  riddle  to  every  Theban  that  passed 
by,  and  whoever  was  nnsble  to  solve  It  waa 
killed  by  the  monster.  This  calamity  Induced 
the  Thebans  to  proclaim  that  whoever  should 
deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx  should 
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obtain  the  kingdom  and  Jocasta  as  Mb  wife. 
The  riddle  ran  as  follows :  "  A  being  with  4 
feet  has  2  feet  and  3  feet,  and  only  one  yoice ; 
bat  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is 
weakest.'*  Oedipns  solved  the  riddle  by 
saying  that  it  was  man,  who  In  infancy 
crawls  upon  all  foars,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  npon  8  feet,  and  In  old  age  supports  his 
tottering  legs  with  a  statf.  The  Sphinx 
thereupon  threw  herself  down  from  the  rock. 
Oedipus  now  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Thebes, 
and  married  his  mother,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Eteocles,  Polynlces,  Antig6ud, 
and  IsmSiiS.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
cestuous alliance,  the  country  of  Thebes  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  The  oracle,  on  being 
consultsd,  ordered  that  the  murderer  of  Laiui 
should  be  expelled;  and  the  seer  Tireslas 
told  Oedipus  that  he  was  the  guilty  man. 
Thereupon  Jocasta  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  and  wandered  from 
Thebes,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  An- 
tlg6ne.  In  Atiica  he  at  length  found  a  place 
of  refuge ;  and  at  Colonus,  near  Athens,  the 
Enmenldes  removed  him  from  the  earth. 
The  tragic  fate  of  Oedipus  and  of  his  children 
formed  the  subject  of  many  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Oreek  tragedies. 

OENEUS  (-dds,  61,  or  el),  king  of  Pleuron 
and  Calvdon  in  Aetolia,  and  husband  of  Al- 
thaea, lather  of  Tydeu8,  Meleager,  Gorgg, 
Deianira,  etc  He  was  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  He 
was  subi^equentlv  avenged  by  his  grandson 
Biomedes,  who  slew  Agrius  and  his  sons,  and 

{»iaced  upon  the  throne  Audraemon,  the  son- 
n-lnw  of  Oeneus,  as  the  latter  was  too  old. 
Diomedes  took  his  grandfather  with  him  to 
Peloponnesus,  but  here  he  was  slain  by  two 
of  the  sons  of  Agrius  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  of  their  brothers.  Respectint;  the 
boar  which  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Calydon 
in  his  reign,  see  Mrlkagkb. 

OENllDAB  (-arum),  town  of  Acamanla, 
near  the  month  of  the  Achelous.  and  surround- 
ed by  marshes.  The  fortress  W6sus  or  Nasus, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Oeniadae,  was 
situated  in  a  small  lake  near  Oeniadae. 

OENlDfiS  (-ae),  apatronymicfrom  Oeneus, 
and  hence  Kiven  to  Meleager,  son  of  Oeneus, 
and  Diomenes,  grandson  of  Oeneus. 

OENOMAUS  (-1),  king  of  Pisa  in  Bits,  son 
of  Ares  (Mars)  and  father  of  Hippodamla. 
[Pklops.] 

OENOnE  (-es),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried 
off  Helen.    [Pasis.] 

OENOpIA.  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of 
Akoima. 

OENOPHTTA  (-orum),  a  town  In  Boeotia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians 
over  the  Boeotians,  b.o.  456. 

OENOPION  (-onis),  son  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  and  husband  of  the  nymph  Heiice, 
and  father  of  Merop€,  with  whom  the  giant 
Orion  fell  In  love.    [Orion.] 

OENOTKI.  OENOTRIA,    [Itama.] 

OENDTRIDES,  8  small  islands  in  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and 


opposite  the  town  of  Elea  or  Yella  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Helos. 

OBTA  (-ae)  or  OETB  (-es),  a  rugged  pile 
of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  an  eastern 
branch  of  Mount  Piudus,  extending  along  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the  Maliac  gnif  at 
Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N.  barrier  of 
Greece  proper.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Mount 
Oeta,  see  Thkrmopylak.  Oeta  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which 
Hercules  burned  himself  to  death. 

OFELLA  (-ae),  a  man  of  sound  sense  and 
of  a  straightforward  character,  whom  Horace 
contrasts  with  the  Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 
Ofella  was  also  the  name  of  a  family  in  the 
Lucre  tia  gens. 

OQTQES  (is),  or  OGtGUS  (-i),  son  of 
Boeotus.  and  the  first  ruler  of  Thebes,  which 
was  called  after  him  Ooyoia.  In  his  relga 
a  great  deluge  is  said  to  have  occurred.    The 


name  of  O^yges  Is  also  connected  with  Attic 
story,  for  In  Attica  an  0?ygian  flood  Is  like- 
wise mentioned.    Prom  Ojryges  the  Thebana 


are  called  by  the  poets  Otr^tAdMt  and  OgfgHu^ 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  Thenan. 

OILEUS  (-c^ds,  «,  or  ei),  king  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  and  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence 
called  OUUeSy  Oin4ldi^  and  Ajax  OUH.  He 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

OLBiA  (-ae).  (1)  Narbonensis,  on  a  hill 
called  Olbianus,  £.  of  Telo  Martins.— (2)  A 
city  near  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbor 
on  this  coast ;  and  therefore  the  usual  land- 
ing-place for  persons  coming  from  Rome.— 

(3)  [BORTSTBBNBS.] 

OLClDES  (-um),  a  people  in  Hlspanla  Tar- 
raconensis,  near  tne  sources  of  the  Anas,  in  a 
part  of  the  country  afterwards  inhabited  by 
the  Oretani. 

OLClNlUM  (-1:  Dukigno),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Illyrla. 

OLfiXRUS.    [Oliaeub.] 

OlSN,  a  mythical  personage,  who  Is  repre- 
sented as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet.  He  la 
called  both  an  Hyperborean  ana  a  Lycian, 
and  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Delos.  His 
name  seems  to  signify  simply  \}\e  Jlute-player. 

OLfiNUS  (-i).  (1)  The  husband  of  Leihaea, 
changed  with  her  into  a  stone.— (2)  A  town 
in  Aetolia,  near  New  Pleuron,  destroyed  by 
the  Aetolians  at  an  early  period.— (3)  A  town 
in  Achaia,  between  Patrae  and  Dyme.     The 

§oat  Amalthaea,  which  suckled  the  infant 
ens  (Jnpitcr),  is  called  Oleriia  eapella  by  the 
poets,  either  because  the  goat  was  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  nenr  the  town  of  ofenns, 
and  to  have  been  subsequently  transferred  to 
Crete,  or  becanse  the  nymph  Amalthaea,  to 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  was  a  daughter  of 
Olenns. 

OLiiRUS  or  OLfiXRUS  (-i),  a  small  inland 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  (^yclades,  W.  of 
Pnros. 

OLISIPO  {Lisbon),  a  town  in  Lnsltania, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

OLYMPlA  (-ae),  a  small  plain  In  Elis 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  river  AlphSns,  ana 
un  the  W.  by  the  river  Clad^ns,  in  which  the 
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Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  In  this  plain 
vfas  toe  sacred  ffrove  of  Zens  (Japiter)  called 
Altls.  The  Altis  and  Us  immediate  neigh- 
borhood were  adorned  with  nomerous  tem- 
plea,  statnes,  and  public  buildinet),  to  which 
the  (general  appellation  of  Ol^mpUl  was  given . 
but  there  was  no  town  of  this  name.  Among 
the  numeroas  temples  in  the  Altls  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  Olympiium^  or  temple  of 
Zeus  Olrmpiafi,  which  contained  the  master- 
piece or  Greek  art,  the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus 
oy  Phidia.«.  The  statue  was  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  and  the  god  was  represented  as 
seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar  wood,  adorned 
with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious  stones. 
The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  times  in  Greece.  There  was  an  in- 
terval of  4  years  between  each  celebration 
of  the  festival,  which  interval  was  called  an 
Olympiad:  but  the  Olympiads  were  not  em- 
ployed as  a  chronological  era  till  the  victory 
of  Coroebus  in  the  foot-race,  B.a  77ft.  An 
account  of  the  Olympic  eames  and  of  the 
Olympiads  is  given  in  the  IHeL  qfArUiq. 

OLYMPUS  (-Adis),  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedouia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemns  L, 
kiuff  of  £piru8.  She  withdrew  from  Mace- 
donia when  Philip  married  Cleopatra,  the 
niece  of  Attains  (b.o.  837) ;  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  assassination  of  Philip  in  336.  In  the 
troubled  times  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  she  played  a  prominent  part  In 
817  she  seized  the  supreme  power  In  Mace- 
donia, and  put  to  death  Philip  Arrhidaeus 
and  his  wife  Eurydice.  But  being  attacked 
by  Cassander,  she  took  refuge  in  Pydna,  and 
on  the  surrender  of  this  place  after  a  long 
siege,  she  was  put  to  death  by  Cassander 
(D.O.  316). 

OLYMPIUS,  the  Olvmplan,  a  surname  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  Uercnlei*,  the  Muses  (Olym- 
jAddea),  and  in  general  of  all  the  eode  who 
were  believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  In  contra- 
dit>tinction  from  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

Olympus  (-i).  (l)  The  range  of  mount- 
ains separating  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
but  more  specifically  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chain  forming  at  its  termination  the  northern 
wall  of  the  vole  of  Tbmpk.  Its  height  is  about 
9700  feet,  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered  with 

Ssrpetnal  snow.  In  the  Greek  mythology, 
lympns  was  the  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
gods  of  which  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  the  head. 
The  early  poets  believed  that  the  gods  actually 
lived  on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  £ven  the 
fiible  of  the  giants  scaling  heaven  must  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense;  not  that  they 
placed  PelioQ  and  Ossa  upon  the  top  of  Olym- 
pus to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven^  but  that 
thev  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  lower  tiopes  of  Olvmpus,  to  scale 
the  summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of 
the  gods.  Homer  describes  the  gods  as 
having  their  several  palaces  on  the  summit 
of  Olympus ;  as  spending  the  dav  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Zens,  round  whom  they  Mt  in  solemn 
conclave,  while  the  younger  gods  dance  be- 
fore them,  and  the  Muses  entertain  them  with 
the  lyre  and  song.    They  are  shut  out  fh)m 


the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a  wall  of 
clouds,  the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the 
Hours.  In  the  later  poets,  however,  the  real 
abode  of  the  gods  is  transferred  from  the 
summit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(i.  e.  the  skv)  itself.  —  (2)  A  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  osu- 
ally  called  the  Mysiau  Olympus. 

OLYNTHUS  (-1),  a  town  of  Chalcidice,  at 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- . 
federacy  of  all  the  Greek  towns  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  maintained  its  indei)endeuce, 
except  ror  a  short  interval,  when  it  was 
subject  to  Sparta,  till  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  B.a  347.  The  Olyntbiac 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were  delivered  by 
the  orator  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  send 
assistance  to  the  city  when  it  was  attacked 
by  Philip. 

OMBI  (-«mmO,  the  last  great  city  of  Uoper 
B^yp^  except  Syene,  stood  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  the  crocodile.  Juvenal's  isth 
satire  is  founded  on  a  religious  war  between 
the  people  of  Ombl  and  those  of  Tentyra,  who 
hated  the  crocodile. 

OMPHXLE  (-«8),  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daugh- 
ter of  lardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  aner 
whose  death  she  reigned  herself.  The  story 
of  Hercules  serving  ner  as  a  slave,  and  of  his 
wearing;  her  dress,  while  Omphale  put  on  the 
skin  and  carried  the  dub,  is  related  elsewhere 
(p.  192). 


Omphal*  and  HarcniM.    (FarneM  Group,  now 
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ONCHESMUS  or  ONCHISMUS  (-1),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Epiras,  opposite  Corcyra. 

ONCHESTUS  (-1^.  (1)  An  ancient  town  of 
Boeotia,  situated  a  little  S.  of  the  lake  Copaia, 
near  Haliartus,  aald  to  have  been  founded  by 
Onchestus,  son  of  Poaeidon  (Neptnne).— <2) 
A  river  in  Theaaaly,  flowing  l»y  Oynoacepha- 
lue,  and  fallin*?  into  the  lake  Buebelab 

ONOMACRlTUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  who 
lived  about  ii.o.  620-485.  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  ancient  oracles.  Being  detected 
in  interpolating  an  oracle  of  Musaeas,  he  was 
banished  from  Athens  by  Uipparchns,  the 
son  of  Pisistratna. 

OPUIGN  (-6nlB).  (1)  One  of  the  Titans.— 
(2)  One  of  the  companions  of  Cadmus.— (3) 
Father  of  the  Centaur  Amycns,  who  is  hence 
called  Ophldn\d4sa. 

OFUICSA  or  OPHIUSSA  (aeV  a  name 
given  to  many  ancient  phtces  irom  their 
abounding  in  nnakes.  It  wns  an  ancient 
name  bcitn  of  Kliodes  and  Cypru:»,  whence 
Ovid  speaks  of  OphiuaXa  arcd^  that  is,  Cyp- 
rian. 

OPICI.    [Osoi.] 

OPIMIUS  (-i),  L.,  consul  B.a  1?1,  when  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceeciiugs  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  C.  Gracchud.  Being 
afterwards  convicted  of  receiving  a  bribe  from 
Jngartha,  he  went  into  exile  to  Dyrrachinra 
in  Epirus,  where  he  died  in  great  povertv. 
The  year  in  which  he  was  consul  was  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn, 
and  the  vintage  of  this  year  long  remained 
celebrated  as  the  Vinum  Opimianum, 

OPITERGIUM  (-1:  Oderzo\  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Venetia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liqnentia. 

OPPliNlTS  (-i),  the  anthor  of  2  Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  Ashing, 
entitled  HcHieuticOt  and  the  other  on  hunting, 
entitled  Ojnegetiea.  Modem  critics,  however, 
have  shown  that  these  2  poems  were  written 
by  2  different  persons  of  this  name.  The 
author  of  the  Halieutiea  was  a  native  of  Ana- 
uirba  or  Corycus,  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished 
about  A.D.  180.  The  author  of  the  Cvneaetica 
was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  m  Syria, 
and  flourished  about  ▲.!>.  206. 

OPPlUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.— (1) 
C.  Oppics,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.o.  213,  car- 
ried a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.— (2)  C.  Oppiitb,  an  inti- 
mate A-iend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose  private 
affairs  he  managed  in  coi^unctlon  ¥rlth  Cor- 
nelius Balbns. 

OPS  {fferu  Opis),  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and 
the  Roman  goddess  of  plenty  and  fertility,  as 
is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  o;nmtM,  opulenttufj  tnopw,  and  copia. 
She  was  especially  the  protectress  of  agri- 
cnlrnre. 

OPtTS  (-untis),  a  town  of  Locris,  from  which 
the  Opnutian  Locrians  derived  their  name. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Patroclns. 

ORBILIUS  PUPILLUS  (-!},  a  Roman 
grammarian  and  schoolmaster,  t><est  known  to 
US  from  his  having  been  the  teacher  of  Horace, 
who  gives  him  the  epithet  of  plagomiSt  from 


the  severe  floggings  which  his  pupils  received 
from  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Beneventnin, 
and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the  mag- 
istrates, and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army,  he 
settled  at  Rome  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  b.o.  68.  He  lived 
nearly  100  years. 

ORClDBS  (-nm :  Orknm  and  Shetland  Tslea}^ 
a  group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  first 
became  acquainted  when  Agricola  sailed 
round  the  N.  of  Britain. 

ORCHOMSNUS  (-1).  a)  An  ancient, 
wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of  Boeotla,  the 
capital  of  the  Minyans  In  the  ante-historical 
ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by  Homer 
the  Miuyan  Orchomenos.  It  was  situated 
N.  W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  on  the  river  Cephia- 
808.  Sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  it  was 
Uken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boeotian  League.  It  c<mtlnned  to 
exist  as  an  independent  town  till  B.a  367, 
when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebaus ;  and  though  subsequently  restored, 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. — 
(2)  An  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
N.W.  of  Man  tinea. 

ORCUS.    [Hauks.] 

ORDOVTCES  (-um).  a  people  in  the  W.  of 
Britain,  opposite  the  island  Hona  CAnglemy)^ 
occupying  the  N.  portion  of  the  modern  fPoM. 

ORSADE&    [Ntmphak.] 

ORESTAE  (-arum),  a  people  in  the  N.  of 
Epirus,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  original- 
ly Independent,  but  afterwards  subject  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs. 

Orestes  (-ae  and  is),  son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytaemnestra.  On  the  murder  of  hia 
father  by  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra,  Ores- 
tes was  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  his  sister 
Electra,  who  caused  him  to  be  secretly  carried 
to  Strophius,  king  in  Phocls,  who  was  married 
to  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There 
he  formed  a  close  and  liitimate  friendship 
with  the  king*s  son  Pvlades;  and  when  he 
had  grown  np,  he  repaired  secretlv  to  Argos 
along  with  his  friend,  and  avenged  his  father's 
death  by  slaying  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegis- 
th  us.  After  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  wa« 
seized  with  madness,  and  fled  from  land  to 
land,  pursued  bv  the  Erinyes  or  Furies.  At 
length,  on  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  took  refhge 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  the  goddess  had  appoint- 
ed to  decide  his  fate.  According  to  another 
story,  Apollo  told  him  that  he  could  only  re- 
cover from  his  madness  by  bringing  the  statue 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  from  the  Tanric  Cherso- 
nesns.  Accordingly  he  went  to  this  country 
along  with  his  friend  Pylades;  but  on  their 
arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives,  in 
order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenla. 
the  priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  oi 
Orestes,  and,  after  recognlKing  each  other,  all 
three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  the  goddesa. 
After  his  return  to  Peloponne^ns,  Orestes 
took  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  at 
Mycenae,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daugh- 
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ONCHESMUS  or  ONCHISMUS  (-1),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Epiras,  opposite  Corcyra. 

ONCUESTUS  (-n.  (1)  An  ancient  town  of 
Bueoiia,  situated  a  little  S.  of  the  lake  Copais, 
near  Haliartas,  said  to  have  been  fuanded  by 
Oncliestus,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).— (2) 
A  river  in  Theesaly,  flowing  liy  C-ynoscepha- 
lue,  iind  falling  into  the  lal^e  Buebuia. 

ONOMACRlTUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  who 
lived  about  ii.c.  620-48&,  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  ancient  oracles.  Being  detected 
in  interpolating  an  oracle  of  Mnsaeus,  he  was 
bauii<hed  from  Athens  by  Uipparchas,  the 
son  of  Pisistratas. 

OPUTGN  (-6ni»).  (1)  One  of  the  Titans.— 
(2)  One  of  the  companions  of  Cadmus.— (3) 
Father  of  the  Centaur  Amycus,  who  is  hence 
called  Ophl^nldes. 

OPHltTSA  or  OPHlrSSA  (-aeV  a  name 
given  to  many  ancient  places  from  their 
abonndiug  in  nnakes.  It  was  an  ancient 
name  b«»th  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  whence 
Ovid  speaks  of  OphiuaXa  arra,  that  is,  Cyp- 
rian. 

OpICI.    [Osoi.] 

OPTMIUS  (-i),  L.,  consul  aa  1?1,  when  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceediugK  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  C.  Gracchus.  Being 
afterwards  convicted  of  receiving  a  bribe  from 
Jugortha,  he  went  into  exile  to  Dyrracliiura 
in  Epirus,  where  he  died  in  gi'eat  p«ivertv. 
The  year  in  which  he  was  consul  was  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn, 
and  the  vintage  of  this  year  long  remained 
celebrated  as  tlie  Vinum  Opimianum. 

OPITERGIUM  (-i:  Oderzo\  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Yenetia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liqnentia. 

OPPlANTJS  (-i),  the  author  of  2  Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing, 
entitled  Halieutica,  and  the  other  on  hunting, 
entitled  Cynegeticcu  Modem  critics,  however, 
have  shown  that  these  2  poems  were  written 
by  2  different  persons  of  this  name.  The 
author  of  the  Halieutiea  was  a  native  of  Ana- 
zarba  or  Corycns,  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished 
about  A.».  180.  The  author  of  the  Cwiemttiea 
was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in  Syria, 
and  flourished  about  ▲.!>.  206. 

OPPlUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.- (1) 
C.  Oppics,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.o.  218,  car- 
ried a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women. — (2)  C.  Oppius,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose  private 
affairs  he  managed  in  coi^unction  with  Cor- 
nelius Balbun. 

OPS  {netu  Opis),  the  wife  of  Satumns,  and 
the  Roman  goddess  of  plenty  and  fertility,  as 
is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  opimu»^  oprdcnttMj  inopn^  and  oopicL. 
She  was  especially  the  protectress  of  agri- 
culture. 

OPtTS  (-nntis),  a  town  of  Locris,  fi-om  which 
the  Opnntian  Locrians  derived  their  name. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Patroclus. 

ORBILIUS  PUPILLUS  (-!},  a  Roman 
grammarian  and  schoolmaster,  nest  known  to 
ns  ftom  his  having  been  the  teacher  of  Horace, 
who  gives  him  the  epithet  ot  plagcmt^  trom 


the  severe  floggings  which  his  pupils  received 
from  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Beneventum, 
'  and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the  mag- 
I  istratee,  and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army,  he 
settled  at  Rome  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  agcL 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  b.o.  68.  He  lived 
nearly  100  years. 

ORCADBS(-um:  Orkney  and  Shetland  IOm^ 
a  group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  flrst 
became  acquainted  when  Agricola  sailed 
round  the  N.  of  Britain. 

ORCHOMfiNUS  (-i).  0)  An  andent, 
wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of  Boeotia,  the 
capital  of  the  Minyans  in  the  ante-historical 
at^es  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by  Homer 
tlie  Minyan  Orchomenos.  It  was  situated 
N.  W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  on  the  river  Cephi»- 
sus.  Sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  it  was 
taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boeotian  League.  It  continued  to 
exist  aa  an  independent  town  till  B.a  367, 
when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans :  and  though  subseqnently  restored, 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity— 
<2)  An  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
N.W.  ofMantinea. 

ORCUS.    [Hauxs.] 

ORDOVICES  (-am),  a  people  in  the  W.  of 
Britain,  opposite  the  island  Mona  (JLnglaeu)^ 
occupyiug  the  N.  portion  of  the  modern  TFomsl 

ORfiADEa    [Ntmpuax.] 

ORBSTAE  (-arum),  a  people  in  the  N.  of 
Epirus,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  original- 
ly independent,  but  afterwards  subject  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs. 

ORESTES  (-ae  and  is),  son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytaemnestra.  On  the  murder  of  his 
father  by  Aegisthns  and  Clytaemnestra,  Ores- 
tes was  saved  fk*om  the  same  fate  by  his  sister 
Electra,  who  caused  him  to  be  secretly  carried 
to  Strophius,  king  in  Phocis,  who  was  married 
to  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There 
he  formed  a  close  and  intimate  friendship 
with  the  king's  son  Pvlades ;  and  when  he 
had  grown  up,  he  repaired  secretlv  to  Argos 
along  with  his  flriend,  and  avenged  his  father's 
death  by  slaying  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegis- 
th  us.  After  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  was 
seized  with  madness,  and  fled  f^om  land  to 
land,  pursued  bv  the  Erinyes  or  Furies.  At 
length,  on  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  took  refuge 
in  tne  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  the  goddess  had  appoint- 
ed to  decide  his  fate.  According  to  another 
story,  Apollo  told  him  that  he  could  only  re- 
cover from  his  mad  ness  by  bringing  the  statue 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  f^om  the  Tanric  Cherso- 
nesus.  Accordingly  he  went  to  this  country 
along  with  his  friend  Pvlades:  but  on  theur 
arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives,  in 
order  to  be  aacriflced  to  Artemis,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphlgenia. 
the  priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of 
Orestes,  and,  after  recognizing  each  other,  aU 
three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
After  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  Orestes 
took  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  at 
Mycenae,  and  married  Hcrmione,  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Menelaas,  afler  slayiug  Neoptolemus. 
[Hbiimionk;  Nkoptolbmds.] 

ORESTILLA,  AURELlA-    [Aubelia.] 

OKETiNI  (-Srnni),  a  powerful  people  iu 
the  S.W.  of  Uiapaaia  TarracouensiH. 

ORfiUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Eaboea, 
ori«;iiia1]v  called  Hestiaea  or  Uistlaea.  Hav- 
ing revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  B.a  445, 
it  was  talcen  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitantu  ex- 
pelled, and  their  place  sapplied  by  8000 
Athenians. 

ORlCUM  or  ORlCUS  (-i),  an  important 
Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  near  the 
Cerauniau  moantaius  and  the  frontiers  of 
Epirn^. 

ORTON  and  ORION  (-6nls  and  bn\»),  son 
of  Hyriens,  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  a  handsome 

giant  and  hnnter.  Having  come  to  Chiue. 
e  fell  in  love  with  Merope,  the  daughter  or 
Oenopion ;  his  treatment  of  the  maiden  po 
exasperated  her  father,  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  deprived  the 
giant  of  his  sight  Being  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  he  snonld  recover  his  sio^ht  if  he 
exposed  his  eyeballs  to  the  rays  of  the  riaiug 
sun,  Orion  found  his  way  to  the  island  or 
Lemnos,  where  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  gave  him 
Cedalion  as  his  guide,  who  led  him  to  the  East. 
After  the  recovery  of  his  si^ht  he  lived  as  a 
hunter  along  with  Artemis  (Diana).  The  cause 
of  his  death  is  related  variously.  According 
to  some,  Orion  was  carried  off  by  Eos  (Aurora), 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him ;  but  as  this 
was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  Artemis  killed 
him  with  an  arrow  in  Oiiygla.  According  to 
others,  he  was  beloved  by  Artemis;  and 
Apollo,  Indignant  at  his  sister's  affection  for 
him,  assented  that  she  was  unable  to  hit  with 
her  arrow  a  distant  point  which  he  showed 
her  injthe  sea.  She  tnereupon  took  aim,  the 
arrow  hit  its  mark,  but  the  mark  was  the 
head  of  Orion,  who  was  swimming  in  the  sea. 
A  third  account,  which  Horace  follt)Wi?,  states 
that  he  offered  violence  to  Artemis,  aud  was 
killed  by  tlie  goddess  with  one  of  her  arrows. 
A  fourth  account  states  that  he  was  stung  to 
death  by  a  scorpion;  and  that  Aesculapius 
was  slain  by  Sicus  (Jupiter)  with  a  flash 
of  lightuinff,  when  he  attempted  to  recall  the 
giant  to  life.  Afler  his  death,  Orion  was 
placed  among  the  stars,  where  he  appears  as 
a  giant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion's  skin, 
and  a  club.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set 
at  the  commencement  of  Nt)veml)er,  at  which 
time  storms  and  rain  were  frequent;  hence 
be  is  often  called  imbri/er,  nimbo«us^  or 
aqrtosua. 

ORITHYTA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Erechthens, 
king  of  Athens,  and  of  Praxithea,  who  was 
seized  by  Boreas,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace, 
where  she  became  the  mother  of  Cleopatra, 
Chioiie,  Zeies,  and  Calais. 

ORMfiNUS  (-i),  s<m  of  Cercaphns,  and 
father  of  Amyntor.  Hence  Amynt(»ris  called 
Ormefiidf^,  and  Astydumla,  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, Omunitt, 

ORNSAE  (-ftmm),  an  ancient  town  of 
Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
PhTlus,  8ul)dned  by  the  Argives  in  thePelo- 
ponueeiau  war,  b.c.  416. 


ORODES  (-ae),  the  names  of  2  kings  of 
Parthia.    [Arsaoks  XIV.,  XVIL] 

ORONTES  (-Is  or  ae),  the  largest  river  of 
Syria,  rising  in  the  Auti-Libanus,  flowing  past 
Antioch,  aud  falling  into  the  sea  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pieria. 

OROPUS  (-1),  a  town  on  the  eastern  front- 
iers of  Boeotia  and  Atticti,  was  long  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Boeotians 
and  Athenians.  It  finally  remained  perma- 
nently iu  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 

ORPHEUS  {gen.  -fids, «,  or  el ;  dat.  -el  or  eo; 
aee,  -da  or  eum ;  voe.  -eu ;  abl.  -eo),  a  mythical 
personage,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  poets  who  lived  l)efore 
the  time  of  Homer.  The  common  story  about 
him  ran  as  fiUows:  Orpheus,  the  son  of 
Oeagrus  and  Calliope,  lived  in  Thrace  at  the 
period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  their  exjjedition.  Presented  with 
the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by  the 
Mnses  in  'its  use,  he  enchanted  with  Us 
music  not  only  the  wild  beasts,  bat  the  trees 


Orpbaus.    (From  •  MmuIc.) 

and  rocks  upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved 
from  their  places  to  follow  the  sound  of  his 
golden  harp.  After  his  return  from  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Thrace,  where  he  married  the  nymph 
Eurydice.  His  wife  having  died  of  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  he  followed  her  into  the  abodes 
of  Hades.  Here  the  charms  of  his  lyre  sus- 
pended the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  won 
back  his  wife  from  the  most  inexorable  of 
all  the  deities.  His  prayer,  however,  was  only 
granted  upon  this  condition,  that  he  phould 
not  look  back  upon  his  restored  wife  till  they 
had  arrived  in  the  upper  world.  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  about  to  paj^s  the 
fatal  bounds,  the  anxiety  of  love  overcame 
the  poet:  he  looked  round  to  see  that  Eury- 
dice was  following  him :  and  he  beheld  her 
caught  back  into  the  infernal  redous.  His 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who  in 
revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excite- 
ment of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his 
death  the  Muses  collected  the  fragments  of 
his  body  aud  buried  them  at  Libethra,  at  the 
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foot  of  Olympns.  His  bead  web  thrown  Into 
the  Hebras,  down  which  It  rolled  to  the  eea, 
and  was  borue  across  to  Lesbos.  His  lyre 
was  also  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Lesbos ; 
bat  both  traditions  are  simply  poetical  ex- 
pressions of  the  historical  fact  that  Lesbos 
was  the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the 
lyre.  The  astronomers  taught  that  the  lyre 
of  Orpbens  was  placed  by  Zens  (Jupiter) 
among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of  Apollo 
and  the  Mnses.  Many  poems  ascribed  to 
Orpheus  were  current  in  the  flourishing  period 
of  Greek  literature ;  but  the  extant  poems 
bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus  arelhe  forgeries 
of  Chnstian  grammarians  and  philosophers 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  though  amoug 
the  flragments  which  form  a  part  of  the  col- 
lection are  some  genuine  remains  of  the 
Orphic  poetry  known  to  the  earlier  Oreek 
writers. 

ORTHiA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Artemis  at 
Sparta,  at  whose  altar  the  Spartan  boys  had 
to  undergo  the  flogging  called  diamotttigonM, 

ORTHRU8  (-1),  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryones.    (See  p.  19S.) 

ORTtGiA  (-ae)  and  ORTtQiB  (-«8).  (1) 
The  ancient  name  of  Delos.  Since  Artemis 
(Diana)  and  Apollo  were  bom  at  Delos,  the 
poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess  Ortygia^  and 
give  the  name  of  Ortygiae  bove$  to  the  oxen 
of  Apollo.  The  ancients  connected  the  name 
with  Ortyx,  a  quail.— (2)  An  island  near  Syr- 
acuse. [Sybaocsar.]— (3)  A  grove  nearBph- 
esus.  in  which  the  Bphesiaus  pretended  tliat 
Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom.  Hence  the 
Cayster,  which  flowed  near  Ephesus,  is  called 
Ortygius  Caytter, 

OSCA  (-ae :  Hueaetu  in  Arragonia),  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Ilergetes,  and  a  Roman 
colony  in  HispaniaTarraconensi?,  on  the  road 
from  Tarraco  to  Ilerda,  with  silver  mines. 

OSCI  or  OpICI  (-6mm),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabiting  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  Campania  and 
Samninm.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Sablnes 
and  Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  his- 
tory at  a  comparatively  early  period.  They 
are  identified  ov  many  writers  with  the  Auso- 
nes  or  AuruncL  The  Oscan  language  was 
closely  connected  with  the  other  ancient 
Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed:  and  it  continued  to  be 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after 
the  Oceans  had  disappeared  as  a  separate 
people.  A  knowledge  of  it  was  preserved  at 
Kome  by  the  Fabulae  Atellanae,  which  were 
a  species  of  farce  or  comedy  written  in 
Oscan 

ptian 
nave 
been  oVi{;inally  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have 
reclaimed  his  subjects  from  a  barbarous  life 
by  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  bv  enact- 
ing wise  laws.  He  afterwards  traveled  into 
foreign  lands,  spreading  wherever  he  went 
the  blessings  of^civiiiisaiion.  On  his  return 
to  Egypt  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Typhon,  who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and 
threw  them  into  the  Nile.  After  a  long 
search  Ui»  discovered  the  mangled  remainn 
of  her  husband,  and  with  the  assistance  of 


OSIRIS  (-is  and  Idis),  the  great  Bgyptii 
divinity,  and  husband  of  IsIs,  is  said  to  na 


her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon,  and  re- 
covered the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon 
had  usurped.    [Isia.] 

OSROfiNl  (-6s),  a  district  in  the  N.  of 
Mesopoumia,  separated  by  the  Chaboru 
from  Mygdonia  on  the  B.,  and  from  the  rest 
of  Mesopotamia  on  the  a.  Its  capital  was 
Edessa. 

OSSA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the 
N.  of  Thessaly.  connected  with  Pelion  on  the 
S.E.,  and  divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N. W. 
by  the  vale  of  Tcmpk.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
legend  of  the  war  of  the  Giants,  respecting 
which  see  Olympus. 

OSTiA  (-ae:  (htia),  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of  Rome, 
from  which  it  was  distant  16  miles  by  land, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the 
river.  It  was  founded  by  Ancus  Martins,  the 
4th  king  of  Rome,  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
became  an  important  and  fiourishing  town. 
The  emperor  Claudius  constructed  a  new  and 
better  harbor  on  the  risht  arm  of  the  Tiber, 
which  was  enlarged  ana  improved  by  Trajan. 
This  new  harbor  was  called  simply  Fortut 
Eamantui  or  Porttu  Augusti.  and  around  it 
there  sprang  up  a  fiourishtne  town,  also 
called  Porttts.  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose 
harbor  had  been  already  partly  filled  up  by 
sand,  now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  only 
continued  to  exist  ihrougli  its  salt-works  (so- 
liruu)t  which  had  l}een  established  by  Ancus 
Martina. 

OSTORIUS  SCAPtrtJ^.    [SoAPULA.] 

OTHO  (-*nis),  L.  ROSCIUS  (-i),  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.c.  67,  when  he  carried  the  law 
whicn  gave  to  the  equites  a  special  place  at 
the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
seats  (m  quaUuordeeim  gradibu»  sive  ordini- 
frttf),  next  to  the  place  of  the  senatorsf  which 
was  in  the  orchestra.  This  law  was  very 
unpopular;  and  in  Cicero*B  consulship  (63) 
there  was  such  a  riot  occasioned  by  the 
obnoxious  measure  that  it  required  all  his 
eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

OTHO  (-dnis),  M.  SALVlUS,  Roman  em- 
peror flrom  January  15th  to  April  16th,  a.d. 
69,  was  bora  in  88.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries;  but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife, 
the  beautiftil  but  profiigate  Poppaea  Sabina, 
Otho  was  sent  as  governor  to  Lusl  tan  la,  which 
he  administered  with  credit  during  the  last 
10  vears  of  Nero*s  life.  Otho  attadied  him- 
self to  Galba,  when  he  revolted  against  Nero, 
in  the  hope  of  being  adopted  by  him,  and 
sncceedinff  to  the  empire.  But  when  GallMi 
adopted  C  Piso,  on  the  10th  of  January,  69. 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Galba,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  at 
Rome,  who  nut  Goloa  to  death.  Meantime 
Vitellius  haa  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  by  the  German  troops  on  tne  3d  of 
January.  When  this  news  reached  Otho,  he 
marched  Into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the 
eenernls  of  Vitellius.  His  army  was  defeated 
in  a  decisiive  battle  near  Bedriacnm,  where- 
upon he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Brixel- 
lum,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

OTURtADfiS   and   OTHRtlDBS  (-ae). 
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(1)  A  patronymic  given  to  Panthons  or  Pau- 
tbns,  the  TrMjan  prleet  of  Apollo,  as  the  son 
of  Othrys.— (2)  The  sarvivor  of  the  800  Spar- 
tan champloDft  who  fought  with  the  800 
ArgWee  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea.  Being 
ashamed  to  return  to  Sparu  as  the  only  sur- 
vivor, he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle. 

OTHRYS  and  OTHRYS  (-yds),  a  lofty  range 
of  monnulne  In  the  8.  of  Thet»8aly,  extending 
from  Mount  Tymphrestna,  or  the  most  S.-ly 
part  of  Pindns,  to  the  K  coasL  It  shut  in  the 
great  Thesaalian  plain  on  the  S. 

OTUS  (-l).and  his  brother,  SPHlALTfiS, 
are  belter  known  by  their  name  of  the 
Aloldae.    [ALOBira.] 

OVtDlUS  NlSO,  P.  (-Anis),  the  Roman 
poet,  was  bom  at  Sulmo.  in  the  country  of 
the  Peligni,  on  the  20th  of  March,  b.o.  43.  He 
was  descended  fi*()m  an  ancient  equestrian 
family.  He  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader, 
and  studied  rhetoric  under  Arellins  Fnscus 
and  PorcluB  Latro.  His  education  was  com- 
pleted at  Athens,  and  he  afterwards  traveled 
with  the  poet  Macer  in  Asia  and  Sicily.  His 
love  for  i>oetry  led  him  to  devert  the  practice 
of  the  law:  but  he  was  made  oue  of  the 
OerUumvirit  or  Judges  who  tried  testamentary, 
and  even  oriminal  causes;  and  in  due  time 
he  was  promoted  to  be  oue  of  the  Decemviri^ 
who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  Centiun- 
vlri.  He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  hie  parents,  but  he  speeally  divorced 
each  of  his  wives  In  succession,  and  lived  a 
life  of  licentious  gallantry.  He  afterwards 
married  a  third  wife,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  sincerely  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Perilla.  After  living  for  many 
years  at  Rome,  and  enjoying  tne  favor  of 
Augustus,  he  was  suddenly  banished  by  the 
emperor  to'Toml,  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  pretext  of 
his  banishment  was  his  licentious  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Love  {Ara  Amatoria)t  which  had 


been  published  nearly  10  years  previously; 
but  the  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  unknown. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  had  been 
guilty  or  an  intrigue  with  the  younger  Julia, 
tne  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
who  was  banished  in  the  same  year  with 
Ovid.  Ovid  draws  an  affecting  picture  of  the 
miseries  to  which  he  was  exposed  In  his 
place  of  exile.  He  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did 
he  write  several  of  his  Latin  poems  in  hia 
exile,  but  he  likewise  acouired  the  language 
of  the  Getae,  in  which  ne  composed  sonie 
poems  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  died  at 
Tomi,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  a.d.  18. 
Besides  his  amatory  poems,  the  moi>t  im- 
portant of  his  extant  works  are  the  Mftavtot' 
vhoMH^  consisting  of  such  legends  or  fables  as 
involved  a  transmrmation,  m>m  the  Creation 
to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  last  being 
that  emperor's  change  into  a  star:  the  Fiutti^ 
which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  Roman  calendar; 
and  the  TVtsMa,  and  £pUtles  ex  Fonto^  which 
are  elegies  written  during  his  bauishmeuL 

OXUS  or  OXUS  (-1:  Jihoun  or  ^nurn), 
a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Sogdiana  on  the  iC  and 
Bactria  and  Marglana  on  the  S.,  and  falling 
into  the  Caspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into 
the  8.W.  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  there 
are  still  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  in  a 
&W.-ly  direction  firom  the  Sea  af  AroX  to 
the  Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a  portion,  and 
probably  the  whole,  of  the  waters  oi  the 
Oxus  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian.  The 
Oxus  occupies  an  Important  place  in  history, 
having  been  In  nearly  all  ages  the  extreme 
boundary  between  the  great  monarchies  of 
southwestern  Asia  ana  the  hordes  which 
wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Herodotus 
does  not  mention  the  Oxus  oy  name,  bat  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  river  which  he  calls 
Araxes. 


P. 


PiCHTNUS  oj  PiCHTNUM  (-1),  a  prom- 
ontory at  the  S.B.  extremity  of  Sicily. 

PlCORUS(.i).  (I)SonofOrodesL,kingof 
Parthia.  His  history  is  given  under  Aisaoes 
XIV.— (2)  King  of  Parthia.  [AasAoas  XXIV.] 

PACTOLUS  (-1),  a  small  but  celebrated 
river  of  Lydia,  rising  on  Mount  Tmolns,  and 
flowing  past  Sardis  into  the  Hermus.  The 
golden  sands  of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  were  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  ancient  Lydia.  (See  illust  on  p.  282.) 

PACTYB  (-^Js),  a  town  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesuff,  on  the  Propontis,  to  which  Al- 
ciblades  retired  when  he  was  banished  by  the 
Athenians,  11.0. 407. 

PlCt^VlUS  (-1),  M.,  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  tragic  poei&  was  bom  about  B.a  820, 
at  Brnndusium,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  Ennius.  After  living  many  years  at  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
painter  as  well  as  a  poet,  he  returned  to 
bruudusium,  where  he  died  in  the  90th  year 


of  his  age,  B.a  130.  His  tragedies  were 
taken  from  the  great  Qreek  writers;  but  he 
did  not  confine  himself,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  mere  traiiBlation,  but  worked  up  his  mate- 
rials with  more  f^feedom  and  independent 
Judgment. 

PADUS  (-1:  Po\  the  chief  river  of  Italy, 
identifled  by  the  Roman  poets  with  the  fhbn- 
lons  Eridanus,  from  which  amber  was  ob- 
tained. This  notion  appears  to  have  arisen 
f^om  the  Phoenician  vesi^els  receiving  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus  the  amber  which  had 
been  transported  by  land  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic  The 
Padus  rises  on  Mount  Vesnia  {JilonU  Vini).  in 
the  Alps,  and  flows  in  an  E.-lv  direction 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  it  divides  into  8  parts,  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana  and  Gallia  Transpadana.  It  receives 
numerous  alHuents.  which  drain  the  whole 
of  this  vast  plain,  descending  from  the  Alps 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  8. 
These  alSnents,  iucieased  in  the  summer  by 
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the  melting  of  the  bdow  on  the  moDDtains, 
^qneotly  Dring  down  snch  a  large  body  of 
water  as  to  cause  the  Padaa  to  overflow  ita 
banks.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  in- 
cluding its  windings,  is  about  4S0  miles. 
About  80  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  divides 
itself  into  8  main  branches,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  by  several  mouths,  between 
Ravenna  and  Altinura. 

PAEiN  (-ftuis),  that  is,  "the  healing,"  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  physician  of  the 
Olympian  god?.  Subsequently  the  name  was 
used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer 
from  any  evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  ap- 
plied to  Apolla  From  Apollo  himself  the 
name  was  transferred  to  the  song  dedicated 
to  him,  and  to  rhe  warlike  song  sung  before 
or  during  a  battle. 

PAEONES  (-um),  a  powerful  Thraclan  peo- 
ple, who  in  historical  times  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  front- 
iers of  lllyrla  to  some  little  distance  £.  of 
the  river  Slrymon.  Their  country  was  called 
Pakonia. 

PAESTlNUS  SINUS.    [Pakstum.] 

PAESTUM  (-1),  called  POSIDONIA  (-ae) 
by  the  Greeks,  was  a  city  in  Lucania,  situated 
4  or  6  miles  S.  of  the  Silarus,  and  near  the 
bay,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
(Paestanus  Sinus :  O.  of  Salerno),  It  was  col- 
onized by  the  Sybarites  about  B.a  524,  and 
soon  becnme  a  powerful  and  flimrishing  city. 
Under  the  Romans  it  gradualiv  sank  In  im- 
portance, and  in  the  time  of  An<rat<tus  it  is 
only  mentioned  on  account  of  the  1>eautiful 
roses  grown  in  its  neii^liborhood.  The  ruins 
of  two  Doric  temples  at  Paeptum  are  ."ome  of 
the  most  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity. 

PAETUS  (-1),  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman 


gentes,  signified  a  person  who  had  a  elfffht 
cast  in  the  eye. 

PAETUS,  AEUUS.  the  name  of  2  brothers, 
Pnbiin^,  con.sul  b.o.  201,  and  Sextus,  cooftul 
B.C.  198 ;  both  of  them,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, Jurists  of  eminence. 

PAETUS  THRASfiA.    [Thbasfa.] 

PXoXS  AE  (-arum)  or  PXGAS  A  (-ae),  a  town 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast  of  Ma<rnesia,  and 
on  the  bay  called  after  it  Sinus  Paoasakus  or 
Paqasiods.  It  was  the  port  of  lolcos,  and 
afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  Is  celebrated  In 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Argo.  Hence  the  adjective  Pagaaaeua  Is 
applied  to  Jason,  and  is  aiKo  used  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  Thessalian.  Apollo  ia  called 
Pagasaeus  from  having  a  temple  at  the  place. 

PILAEMQN  (-6nis),  son  of  Athamaa  and 
Ino,  originallv  called  Melicertes,  became  a 
marine  god  when  his  mother  leaned  with  him 
into  the  sea.  [Athamas.I  The  Romans  iden- 
tified Palaemon  with  their  own  god  Portunua 
or  Portumnus.    [Poetumcb.] 

PXLAEOpOLIS.    [NEAPOLia.] 

PlLAESTE  (-es),  a  town  on  the  coapi  of 
Epirus,  aud  a  little  S.  of  the  Acrocerannlan 
mountains,  where  Caesar  landed  when  he 
crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Pompey. 

PXLAESTTNA  (-ae),  the  Greek  and  Roman 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  used  to 
denote  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and 
which  was  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
The  Romans  called  it  Judaka,  extending  to 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  it8  S.  part.  It 
was  regarded  hy  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
a  part  of  Syria.  It  was  bounded  by  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  W.,  by  the  mountains  of 
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LebADon  on  the  N.,  br  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes  on  the  B.,  and  oy  the  dettertfl  which 
aeparated  it  fn>m  Ejjypt  on  the  S.  The  R«>- 
maus  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
country  till  b.o.  63,  when  Pompey  UH)k  Jeru- 
aalem.  Fniro  thiit  time  the  country  was  real- 
ly aabject  to  the  Romans.  At  the  death  or 
Herod  his  kluj^doin  was  divided  between  his 
sons  as  tetrarchs:  bat  the  different  parts  of 
Palestine  were  eventually  annexed  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  and  were  governed 
by  a  procurator. 

PALXMBDES  (-is),  son  of  Naoplius  and 
Clvmene,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who 
failed  against  Troy.  When  Ulysses  feigned 
madness  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to 
sail  with  the  other  chiefs,  Palamedes  detected 
his  stratagem  by  placing  his  infant  son  be- 
fore him  while  be  was  plowing.  [Ultssks] 
In  order  to  revenge  himself,  Ulysses  bribed  a 
servant  of  Palamedes  to  conceal  under  hi^ 
master's  bed  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of 
Priam.  He  then  accused  Palamedes  of  treach- 
ery: upon  searching  his  tent  they  found  the 
fatal  letter,  and  thereupon  Palamedes  was 
■toned  to  death  bv  the  Greeks.  Later  writers 
describe  Palamedes  as  a  sage,  and  attribute 
to  him  the  invention  of  light-houses,  meas- 
ures, scales,  the  discus,  dice,  etc.  He  is  far- 
ther said  to  have  added  the  letters  (f,  (,  %»  ^* 
to  the  original  alphabet  of  Cadmos. 
PXLiTlNUS  MONS.  [Roma.] 
PlLlTlUM.  [Roma.] 
PXL£S  (-is),  s  Roman  divinity  of  flocks 
and  shepherds,  whose  festival,  the  Palilia, 
was  celebrated  on  the  21  st  of  April,  the  day 
on  which  Rome  was  founded. 

PXLICI  (-drum)  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin 
sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  the  nymph  Thalia. 
Their  mother,  from  fenr  of  Hera  (Juno),  pray- 
ed to  be  swallowed  up  bv  the  earth;  her 
prayer  was  granted;  but  in  due  time  twin 
Dovs  issued  from  the  earth,  who  were  wor- 
shiped in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Aetna, 
near  Pal  ice. 

PXLlNtTRUM  (-i:  C.  Palinuro),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Palinurns,  pilot  of  the 
ship  of  Aeneaf,  who  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was 
murdered  on  the  coast  by  the  natives. 

PALLADIUM  (-1),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  specially  a|>- 
plied  to  an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess  at 
Trov,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  snfeiy 
of  the  town  depended.  It  was  stolen  by  Ulys- 
ses and  Diomedes,  and  wati  carried  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Greece.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Troy  contained  two  Palladia,  one  of  which 
'  was  carried  off  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes, 
while  the  other  was  conveyed  by  Aeneas  to 
Itatly.  Others  relate  that  the  Palladium  taken 
by  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation,  while 
that  which  Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the 
genuine  imnge.  But  this  twofold  Palladium 
was  probably  a  mere  invention  to  account  for 
its  existence  at  Rome. 

PALLANTIA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Vaccaei,  in  the  N.  of  Hlspanla  Tarraconensis, 
and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Dnrius. 
PALLANTIAS  (-Adis)  and  PALLANTIS 


(-Idis),  patronymics  given  to  Aurora,  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

PALLANTIUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, near  Tegea,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pallas,  sou  of  Lycaon.  Evander  is  said  to 
have  come  from  this  place,  and  to  have  call- 
ed the  town  which  he  founded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  Pallantium  (afterwards  Pdlan- 
tlum  and  Pdldtium),  afier  ilie  Arcadian  town. 
Hence  Evander  is  called  Pallantiits  heros, 

PALLAS  (-idls),  a  surname  of  Athdna. 

[.^TUKNA.] 

PALLAS  (-antis).  (1)  One  of  the  giants.— 
(2)  The  father  of  Athena,  according  to  some 
traditions.  —  (3)  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grand- 
father of  Evander.  [Pallamtium.] — (4)  Son 
of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of  Aeneas. — (6)  Sou 
of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  from  whom 
the  celebrated,  family  of  the  Pallantldae  at 
Athens  traced  their  origin.  — (6)  A  favorite 
freedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  ac- 

3niied  enormous  wealth.  Hence  the  line  In 
nveual,  eijo  potmideo  plus  PcUlante  et  Lieinio. 
PALLEnE  (-«»),  the  most  westerly  of  the  8 

Seniubulas  running  out  fi'om  Chalcidice  in 
[acedouia. 

PALMT  RA  (-ae :  TVuftnor),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Syria,  standing  in  an  oasis  of  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  which  from  its  position  was  A 
halting-place  for  the  caravans  net  ween  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon  built  a  city, 
which  was  called  In  Hebrew  Tadmor,  that  is, 
tfie  city  Q/palm^eet;  and  of  this  name  the 
Greek  Palmyra  is  a  translation.  Under  Ha- 
drian and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  favor- 
ed, and  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  The 
history  of  Its  temporary  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital,  in  the  8d  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  related  under  Odkn  atuus  and  Zemohia. 
Its  splendid  ruins,  which  form  a  most  striking 
object  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  are  of  the 
Roman  period. 

PAMPHTLlA  (-ae),  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
S.  coas^l  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort 
of  arch  along  the  Sinus  Pamphyllus  {O.  qf 
^da/ta),  between  Lycia  on  the  W.  and  Cilicia 
on  the  E.,  and  on  the  N.  bordering  on  Pisidla. 
The  Inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races, 
whence  their  name  Pamphyli  (na/ix^vXoi),  qf 
all  races.  There  were  Greek  settlements  in 
the  la%d,  the  foundation  of  which  was  as- 
cribed to  Mopsus,  from  whom  the  country 
was  in  early  times  called  Mopsopia.  It  was 
successively  a  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian, Greco -Syrian,  and  Pergamene  king- 
doms, and  pahsed  by  the  will  of  Attalus  in. 
to  the  Romans  (n.o.  130).  under  whom  it  was 
made  a  province ;  but  tnis  province  of  Pam- 
phylia  included  also  Pibldia  and  Isauria,  and 
afterwards  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under  Constan- 
tine  Plsidia  was  r.gain  separated  from  Pam- 
phylla. 

PAN  (Pands),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and 
shepherds  among  the  Greeks,  usually  called  a 
son  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  god,  and  Arcadia  was  always  the 
principal  seat  of  his  worohii).  From  this 
country  his  name  and  worship  afterwards 
spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece ;  but  at 
Athens  his  worship  was  not  introduced  till 
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the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He  is 
described  as  wandering  among  the  mouniains 
and  valleys  of  Arcadia,  either  amusing  him- 
self with  the  chase,  or  leading  the  dances  of 
the  nymphs.  He  loved  music,  and  invented 
the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute.  Pan,  like  oth- 
er gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was  dreaded  by 
travelers,  to  whom  he  sometimes  appeared, 
and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Hence  sudden  ft-ight,  without  any 
visible  cause,  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was 
called  a  Panic  fear.  The  Romans  identified 
their  god  Faunus  with  Pan.  [Faunds.]  In 
works  of  art  Pan  is  represented  as  a  t^nsnal 
being,  with  horns,  puck-nose,  and  goat's  feet, 
sometimes  in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
times playing  on  the  syrinx. 


Fiui  with  a  Syrinx. 

PlNAETlnS  M),  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  lived  some 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Laelius  and  of  Sdpio  AfHcanns  the 
younger.  He  succeeded  Antipater  as  head 
of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  n.a  111.  The  principal  work 
of  Panaetins  was  his  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
moral  obligation,  from  which  Cicero  took  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  De  Officii*. 

PANDlRfiOS,  son  of  Merops  of  Miletus, 
whose  daughters  are  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  Harpies. 

PANDARUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Lycian,  distin- 
guished in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer.— 
Ijl)  Son  of  Alcanor,and  twin  brother  of  Bi lias, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  slain  by 
Tnmus, 

PANDiTiRIA  (-ae:  Vendutent),  a  small 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which  Ju- 
lia, the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

PANDION  (-5ul8).  (1)  King  of  Athens, 
son  of  Erichthonins,  and  (kther  of  Procne 
and  Philomela.  The  tragic  history  of  his 
daughters  is  given  under  Tkrrits.— (2)  King 
of  Athens,  son  of  Cecrnps,  was  expelled  from 
Athens  by  the  Metionldae,  and  fled  to  M&- 
gara,  of  which  he  became  king. 

PANDORA  (-ae),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had 
stolen  the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  (Jupiter) 


in  revenge  caused  Hephaestus  to  make  a 
woman  out  of  earth,  who  by  her  charms  and 
beauty  should  bring  misery  upon  the  human 
race.  Aphrodltfi  (Venus)  adorned  her  vrith 
beauty;  Hermes  (Mercury)  bestowed  apoa 
her  boldness  and  cunning ;  and  the  gods  call* 
ed  her  Pandora,  or  AU-giftedy  as  each  of  the 
gods  had  given  her  some  power  bv  which  she 
was  to  work  the  ruin  of  man.  Hermes  took 
her  to  Bpimetheus,  who  made  her  his  wife, 
forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Prome- 
theus not  to  receive  any  gifts  from  the  gods. 
Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a  box 
containing  every  human  ill,  u{>on  opening 
which  they  all  escaped  and  spread  over  the 
eaith,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a  still  later 
period  the  box  is  said  to  have  contained  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would  have 
been  pre8er\'ed  for  the  human  race  had  not 
Pandora  opened  the  vessel,  so  that  the  wing> 
ed  blestiings  escaped. 

PANDOSIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  Bpims  in 
the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river  Acheron. 
— (2)  A  town  in  Brnttium,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Lucania,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron. 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  Epirua  fell,  B.a 
886,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

PANDROSOS  (-1),  i e.  "the  all-bedewing," 
or  "  refreshing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Cecrops 
and  a  sister  of  Herse  and  Aglaoroe. 

PANGAEUS  (-1)  or  PANGAEA  (-omm),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Neetns,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philippi,  with  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  with  splendid  roses. 

PANIONICM  (-i),  a  spot  on  the  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Mycal&  with  a  temple  to  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  which  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  cities  of  Ionia. 

PANNOnIa  (-ae),  a  Roman  province  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  AIds,  separated 
on  the  W.  from  Noricnm  by  the  Mons  Cetius, 
and  from  Upper  Italv  by  the  Alpes  Juliae,  on 
the  8.  from  Illyria  Vv  the  Savus,  on  the  E. 
from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  N. 
from  Germany  by  the  same  river.— The  Pan- 
nonians  (Pannonii)  were  probably  of  Illyrian 
origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (about  B.a  83).  In  a.i>. 
7  the  Pannonians  Joined  the  Dalmatians  and 
the  other  Illyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  but  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  after 
a  struggle  which  lasted  3  veara  (a.d.  7-8). 
Pannoma  was  originally  only  one  province, 
but  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, called  i^Tinoiiia  Superior  and  Pannonia 
Inferior. 

PXNOMPHAEUS  (-1),  i.  e.  the  author  of  all 
signs  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Zeoa  (Jnpk 
ter). 

PiNOPfi  (-«s)  or  PXnOPAEA  (-ae),  a 
nymph  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

PAN0PEUS(-«ftsor50.  (1)  Son  of  Phocns, 
accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Tnphlans  or  Teleboans,  and  waa 
one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.— (2)  Or  P2nd- 
pd  6^6),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on  the 
Cephissus,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 
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PANOPTSS.  CAboitb.] 
PXNORMUS  (-1:  Palermo),  an  Important 
town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  funndea  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  which  at  a  later  time  re- 
ceived its  Greek  name  from  its  excellent  har- 
bor. From  the  Phoenicians  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  taken 
by  ihe  Romans  in  the  Ist  Punic  war,  b.o.  2M. 
PAN8A  (-ae),  C.  ViBlUS,  consul  with  Hir- 
tias,  B.0. 43.    [HiBTius.] 

PANTXgIIS  or  PANTiGlBS  (-ae),  a  small 
river  on  the  £L  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Megars  and  Syracuse. 

PANTHECM  (-i),  a  celebrated  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Campas  Martins,  which  is  still 
extant  and  used  as  a  Christian  church,  re- 
sembles in  itH  general  form  the  Colosseum  in 
the  Regent's  rark,  London.  It  was  built  by 
M.  Agrippa,  b.o.  27,  and  was  dedicated  to  Mars 
and  Venus. 

PANTHOUS,  contr.  PANTHfS  (voc.  Pan- 
tka).  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Troy,  and  fnther  of 
EnphorDus,  who  is  therefore  called  PantfidU 
dis.  Pythagoras  is  also  called  PantMldin.  be- 
cause he  maintained  that  his  soul  had  In  a 
previous  state  animated  the  body  of  Euphor- 
bus.  He  is  called  by  Virgil  Othrfddis,  or  son 
ofOthryas. 

PANTICiPAETJM.  a  town  in  the  Tauric 
Chersone^us,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  was  founded  by  the  Mile- 
sians at)ont  11.0. 641,  and  became  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Bosporus. 

PiNYASIS,  a  native  of  Halicarnassns,  and 
a  relation— probably  an  uncle— of  the  histo- 
rian Herodotus,  flourished  about  n.a  480,  and 
was  celebrated  as  an  epic  poet. 

PAPHLAgOnIA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Blthynia  on  the  W.,  by 
Pontns  on  the  £.,by  Phrygin  and  afterwards 
by  Galatia  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  Euxine  on 
the  N.  In  the  Trojan  war  the  Paphlagonlans 
are  said  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans',  from  the  land  of  the  Heneti,  under 
the  command  of  Pylaemenes.  The  Paphla- 
gonlans were  subdued  by  Croesn.*',  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Under  the  Romans,  Paphtagonia  formed  part 
of  the  province  of  Galatia,  but  it  was  maae  a 
separate  province  by  Constantine. 

PAPHUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Pygmalion,  and 
founder  of  the  city  of  the  same  name.— (2) 
The  name  of  2  towns  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cy- 
pnis,  called  "  Old  Paphos  "  (naXaiVa^or)  and 
"New  Paphos,"  the  former  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Zephyrium,  10  stadia  from  the  coast ; 
the  latter  more  inland,  60  stadia  from  the  for- 
mer. Old  Paphos  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
wort>hip  of  Aphrodltfi  (Venus),  who  is  said 
to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  her  birth 
among  the  waved,  and  wno  is  hence  frequent- 
ly called  the  Paphinn  goddess  (Paphia).  Here 
she  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  hign-priest 
of  which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  super- 
intendence over  the  whole  islan£ 

PlPlNIlNI'S  (-i),  AEMlLlUS,  a  celebra- 
ted Roman  Jurist,  was  praefectus  praetorio 
under  the  emperor  Septimins  Severus,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  a.d.  218. 


PiPlNlUS  STlTlUa    [SxATinfl.] 

PAPIRIUS  CARBO.    [CAaBO.] 

PiPTRfUS  CURSOR.    [CuBsoa.] 

PlRABTACSNlfi  i-es)j  a  monntainoiM  re- 
gion on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persls. 

PARAETONIUM  (-i)  or  AMMONIA  (-ae), 
an  important  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
belonged  politically  to  Egypt :  hence  this  city 
on  the  W.  and  Pelnsium  on  the  £.  are  called 
"cornua  Acgypti."  The  adjective  Paraeto^ 
niiia  is  used  by  the  poets  in  the  general  sense 
of  Egyptian. 

PARCAK    [Moibav.] 

PARIS  (-Idis).  (1)  Also  called  ALEXAN- 
DER (-drl).  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  flre-brand,  the 
flames  of  which  spread  over  the  whole  city. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he 
was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  but  was  brought 
np  by  a  shepherd,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Paris.    When  he  had  grown  np,  he  distiu- 


Pkrii.    (Aegina  Marbles.) 

gnished  himself  as  a  valiant  defender  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  and  was  hence  called 
Alexander,  or  the  defender  of  men.    He  suc- 


ceeded in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and 
was  received  by  Priam  ns  his  son.  He  mar- 
ried Oendne,  the  daughter  of  the  ri\'er  god 


Cebren,  but  he  soon  deserted  her  for  Helen. 
The  tale  runs  that  when  Peleus  and  Tlietis 
solemnized  their  nuptials,  all  the  gods  were 
invited  to  the  marriage  with  the  exception  of 
Eris  (Discordia),  or  Strife.  Enraged  at  her 
exclusion,  the  goddesH  threw  a  golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription  *•  to 
the  flurest,'"  Thereupon  Hera  (Juno),  Aph- 
rodltS  (Venus),  and  Athena  (Minerva),  each 
claimed  the  apple  for  herself.  Zeu.s  (Jupiter) 
ordered  Hermes  (Mercury)  to  take  the  god- 
desses to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intrust  the  de- 
cision of  the  dispute  to  the  sliephcrd  Parif>. 
The  goddesses  accordingly  appeared  before 
him.  Hera  promised  him  the  sovereignly  of 
Asia,  Athena  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite 
the  fairest  of  women  for  bis  wife.  Paris  de- 
cided  in  favor  of  Aphrodita^nd  gave  her  the 
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golden  apple.  This  Jndi^ment  called  forth  iu 
[era  ana  Atheua  fierce  hatred  ai^riinat  Troy. 
Under  the  protection  of  Aphrodite,  Parin  now 
Bailed  to  Greece,  and  wan  hoHpitably  received 
in  the  palace  of  Menelans  at  Sparta.  Here 
he  nacoeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the  wife 
of  Menelann,  who  was  the  most  beautifnl 
woman  in  the  world.  Hence  arose  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Before  her  marriage  with  Menelaaa 
she  had  been  wooed  by  the  nobleat  ch!ef;»  of 
all  parts  <»f  Greece,  Her  former  suitors  now 
resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  mailed 
again.'^t  Troy.  [Agahkmnon.]  Paris  fought 
with  Menelans  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
was  defeated,  but  was  carried  off  by  Aphro- 
dite. He  is  said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either 
by  one  of  his  arrows  or  by  treachery.  [  Aouii^ 
i>K8.]  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  Paris  wa* 
woanded  by  Philocietes  with  one  of  the  ar- 
rows of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to  his 
long -abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  as  she 
refused  to  heal  the  wound,  Parin  died.  Oeno- 
ne quickly  repented,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.  Paris  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  beautifnl  youth,  without  a  beard,  and 
with  s  Phrygian  cap.--(2)  The  name  of  two 
celebrated  pantomime?,  of  whom  the  elder 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and 
the  yonnger  in  that  of  Domitian. 

PXkI'U.    [Lutetia  Parisiokuji.] 

PiKlUM  (-i),  s  city  of  Myi»ia,  on  the  Pro- 
poniis,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus  and 
I*aro8. 

PARMA  (-ae:  Panna)^  a  town  In  Gallia 
CiHpadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  tlie  same 
name,  between  Placentia  and  Mutiua,  origi- 
nally a  town  of  the  Boii.  but  mnde  a  Roman 
colony  It. a  183.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wooL 

PARMfiNlDSS  (-18),  adit<tingnished  Greek 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italy,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Eleaiic  school  of  philoso- 
phy, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Zeno.  He 
was  bom  about  jj.c.  613,  and  visited  Athens 
in  44.S,  when  he  was  6ft  years  of  age. 

PAKMfiNlON  (-dnis),  a  distinguished  Mace- 
donian general  in  the  service  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  Alexander's  inva- 
8l(m  of  Asia,  Parmenion  was  regarded  as  sec- 
ond in  command,  and  is  continually  spoken 
of  as  the  most  attached  of  the  king's  friends. 
But  when  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (r.o.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  a  plot  against  the  Icin^^'H  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt,  tvhen  put  to  the 
torture,  but  involved  his  father  al.so  in  the 
plj)t.  whether  the  king  renlly  believed  in 
the  gnilt  of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a 
necessiary  sacrifice  to  policy  aftenheexecntion 
of  his  son,  he  caused  his  a>;ed  friend  to  be  as- 
sns.sinated  in  Media  before  he  could  receive 
the  tidings  of  his  son's  death. 

PAKNASSUS  (-i),  a  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending 8.E.throngh  Doris  and  Phocis,  and 
terminnting  at  the  Corinthian  gulf  between 
Oirrha  and  Anticyra.  Bni  the  name  was  more 
usually  restricted  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi.  Its  2  highest 
snmmirs  were  called  Tithftrfa  and  LycSrea; 
hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  descrined  by 
the  poets  as  double-headed.     The  sides  of 


Parnassus  were  well  wooded ;  at  its  foot  grexw 
\  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive  trees,  and  hijfher  ap 
,  firs:  and  its  summit  was  covered  witb  snow 
I  d urine  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    It  con- 
I  tained  numerous  caves,  slens,  and  romantic 
ravines.    It  is  celebratecT as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Mnses,  and  an  in- 
spiring source  of  poetry  and  song.   On  Monot 
Lycorea  was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which 
the  Muses  aie  sometimes  called  the  Coryciaa 
nymphs.     Jnst  above  Delphi  was  the  far- 
famed  Castalian  spring,  which  ixsued  front 
between  *£  clifls,  called  yauplia  and  Htjamplitt, 
Tbe»e  cliffs  are  frequently  called  by  the  poeta 
I  the  summits  of  Parnassns,  though  they  are 
I  in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the  base  of  the 
I  mountain.    The  mountain  also  was  sacred  to 
,  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  on  one  of  Its  summita 
the  Thyade:^  held  their  Bacchic  revels.     Be- 
tween Parnassus  pro|)er  and  Mount  Cirphis 
!  W)ui  the  valley  of  the  Plistus,  through  wbicb 
'  the  sacred  road  ran  from  Delphi  to  Danlis  and 
{  Stiris  ;    and  at  the  point  where  the  ruad 
,  branched  off  to  these  2  places  (called  axirrid 
Oedipus  slew  his  father  Laina. 

PARNES  (-ethis),  a  mountain  in  the  N.E. 
of  Attica,  wa»  a  continuation  of  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  formed  part  of  the  boundary  be> 
tween  B«)eotia  and  Attica.  It  was  well  wood- 
ed, abounded  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopea 
produced  excellent  wine. 

PlROPAMlSUS  (-i),  the  part  <»f  the  frreat 
chain  of  mountains  in  Central  Asia  lying  be- 
tween the  Sariphi  mountains  (.V.  o/Kokistan) 
on  the  W.  ana  Motmt  Imaus  (liimalaiia)  on 
the  K.,  or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river 
Margns  on  the  \V.  to  the  point  where  the  In- 
dus breaks  thnmgh  the  chain  on  the  £.  The 
Greeks  sometimes  called  them  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  a  name  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times  in  the  native  form  o{ Hindoo- Koonh. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Paromisadae  or 
Pan>paniisii. 

PXrOs  (-1),  an  island  in  the  Aegnean  pea, 
one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades,  vvaa  siruatea 
8.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Naxos,  bemi;  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  channel  5  or  6  miles  wide. 
It  is  about  86  miles  in  circumference.  It  waa 
inhabited  by  lonians,  and  became  so  prosper- 
ous, even  at  an  early  period,  as  Uj  send  oat 
colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parium  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.  In  the  first  invnsion  of  Greece  by 
the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to 
the  Persians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon Millindes  attempted  to  reduce  the  isl- 
and, but  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received  a 
wound  ofwhich  he  died.  [Mii.tiadks]  After 
the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  Paros  came  under  the 
supremacy  of  Athens,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  Cyclades.  The  most  celebrated 
production  of  Paros  was  its  marble,  which 
was  extensively  n>ed  by  the  ancient  scnlptors. 
It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a  mountain 
called  Marjie«i*a.  Paros  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Arohilochus.— In  Paros  was  dis- 
covered the  celebrated  inscription  called  the 
Airtan  ChronicU,  which  is  now  preserved  at 
Oxford.  In  its  perfect  atate  it  contained  a 
chronological  acconnt  of  the  principal  eventa 
in  Greek  history  flpom  Cecrops,  a  o.  1682,  to 
the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  11.0.  264. 
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PARRHlSiA  (-ae),  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia.  The  adjective  Parrhantu  is  fre- 
qaeutly  used  by  the  poets  as  equivaleot  to 
Arcadiau. 

PARRHlSlUS  (-i),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek:  paiiitera,  was  a  nntive  of  Ephe- 
sns,  bat  praciiccd  his  art  chiefly  at  Athcutf. 
He  flouriiihed  about  B.a  4W.  Respecting  the 
story  of  h\a  content  with  Zetudii,  see  Zkuxis. 

PARTHENI.    [Pabtuiml] 

PARTHBNIOM  (-i).  (1)  A  town  In  Mysla, 
8.  of  Pergnmnni.— (2)  A  prom«)ntory  in  the 
Chersonesns  Taurica.  on  wnich  stood  a  temple 
of  the  Taaric  Artemis  (Diana),  from  wliom  it 
derived  ita  name.  It  whk  in  this  temple  that 
hnroau  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess. 

PAHTHfiNlUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Nicaea.  a  cele- 
brated grammarian,  who  taught  Virgil  Oreek. 
—(2)  A  mountain  on  the  fnmtiers  of  Argolis 
and  Arcadia.  It  was  on  this  mountain  that 
Telephu.x,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Ange.  was 
suckled  by  a  hind ;  and  here  also  the  god  Pan 
appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athenian  couri- 
er, Hhortlv  before  the  buttle  of  Marathon.— (3) 
The  chief  river  of  Paphlugunia,  flowing  into 
the  Buxine,  and  forming  in  the  lower  part  of 
Its  course  the  boundary  between  Bithynia 
and  Paphlagonia. 

PARTHfiNON  (-Snis;  te.the  virgin's eham- 
ber),  the  utjual  name  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
(Minerva)  Parthenos  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  It  was  erected  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  wns  dedicated  s.a  43a 
Its  architects  were  Ictinns  and  Callicrates, 
but  all  the  worlcs  were  under  the  puperintend- 
enre  of  Phidias.  It  wns  built  en  tire!  v  of  Pen- 
tcllc  marble ;  its  dimension!*  were  22f  Englioh 
feet  long,  lUl  broiid,  and  60  high ;  it  was  00 
feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it. 
Irs  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
of  the  purest  kind.  It  conninted  of  an  oblong 
central  building  (the  cella)^  surroanded  on  all 
sides  bv  a  peristyle  of  pillars.  The  celln  was 
divided  into  2  chambers  of  unequal  size,  the 
prodcmua  or  prtnuu>9  and  the  opistJtodvmus  or 


pottieum:  the  former,  which  was  the  larger, 
containea  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was 
the  true  sanctuary,  the  latter  being  probably 
used  as  a  treasn  ry  and  veetry .  It  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  colors  and  gilding, 
and  with  sculptures  which  are  regarded  as 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  (1.)  7%« 
tympana  qf  the  pediments  were  filled  with 

Soups  of  detached  colossal  statues,  those  of 
e  £.  or  principal  front  representing  the 
birth  of  Athena,  and  those  of  tne  W.  n*ont  the 
conte8i  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the  frieze 
of  the  eiUablcUuref  the  wetopea  were  filled  with 
sculptures  in  high  relief,  lepre^entiugsubjecta 
from  the  Attic  mythology,  umong  which  the 
battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Centaura 
forms  the  subject  of  the  15  metopes  from  the 
8.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Mu^'enm. 
(3.)  Along  the  lop  of  the  external  wull  of  the 
eella^  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristvle,  ran  a 
frieze  sculptured  with  a  repreaeutatiou  of  the 
Panatheunic  procession,  in  very  low  relief. 
A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  friese 
were  brtinght  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with 
the  15  metopes  just  mentioned,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  other  fragments,  iuclndlng 
some  of  the  most  important,  though  mutilate^ 
statues  from  the  pediments ;  and  the  whole 
collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation  in 
1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  worst  of  the  injuries  which  the  Parthenon 
has  suffered  fVom  war  and  pillage  was  inflicted 
in  the  siege  of  Athena  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687,  when  a  bomb  exploded  In  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much 
of  both  the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still, 
however,  in  snfiicient  preservation  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  its  prin- 
cipal parts. 

PARTHfiNOPABUS  (-!>,  son  of  Meleager 
and  Atalanta,  and  one  of  the  7  heroes  who 
marched  against  Thebes.    [Aobastcb.] 

PARTHfiNOPE.    [Nkapolib.] 
PARTHlA,  PARTHYABA  (ae),  PARTHl- 
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SNI  i-iB :  Ehanamm\  a  coantry  of  Asia,  to 
Uie  S.E.  of  the  Caspian,  origiuaUy  boond«d 
on  the  N.  by  Uyrcauia,  on  ibe  B.  by  Aria, 
on  the  8.  by  Carmaoia,  and  on  th«  W.  by 
Media.  The  Partbiaui*  were  a  very  warliks 
people,  and  were  especially  celebraied  as 
hori^-archers.  Their  tactics  became  so  cele- 
brated as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  Their  mail- 
clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud  round  the 
hoi*tile  army,  and  poured  In  a  shower  of  darts, 
and  then  evaded  any  cloeer  conflict  by  a  rapid 
eight,  during  which  they  still  shot  their  arrows 
baekwarda  upon  the  enemy.  The  Parthiaas 
were  subject  successively  to  the  Persians  and 
to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria;  but  abont  no. 
aso  tbey  revolted  from  the  Seleucidac,  under 
a  chieftain  named  Arsaoe^',  who  founded  an 
independent  monarchy.  Their  empire  ex> 
tended  over  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
ParopamisQs,  or  even  to  the  Oxoa.  The  hi}>- 
tory  of  their  empire  till  Ita  overthrow  bv  the 
Persians  in  a.d.  226  is  given  under  AasAoas. 
The  Latin  p<jets  of  the  Au&rnsUn  age  use  the 
uames  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 
PATHTNI  or  PARTHlNI  (^rum),  an 
Illyrian  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dyr- 
rbiichium. 

PARFADRES,  a  mountain  chain  of  Asia, 
C(mnecting  the  Taurus  and  the  mountvns  of 
Armenia,  waa  considered  as  the  boundary 
between  Cappadocia  and  Armenia. 

PARY8XTIS(-ldi8),danghterofArUxerxe8 
I.  Longimauus,  king  of  Persia,  and  wife  of 
her  own  brother  Darins  Ochno,  and  mother  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemtm  and  Cyrus.  She  sup- 
ported the  latter  in  his  rebellion  against  hie 
brother  Artaxerxea,  rc.  40U  [Cyehs  ]  She 
afterwards  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  Ar- 
taxerxea, and  induced  the  king  to  pat  Tissa- 
nhcrnes  to  death,  whom  she  hated  as  having 
been  the  first  to  discover  the  designs  of  Cyma 
to  his  brother. 

PXSAROiDA  (-ae)  or  -AE  (-Arum),  the 
oMer  of  the  2  capitals  of  Persis  (the  other 
and  later  being  Ptrsepolls),  Is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great  on  the  spot 
where  he jrnined  his  great  victory  over  As- 
tyages.  The  tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  here  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  The  exact 
site  is  donbtfuL  Most  modern  geogmpbers 
identify  it  with  Murghab,  N.E.  of  Pernepolis, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  great  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

PXSf  PHlB  (-es),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Persefs.  wife  of  Minos,  and  mother 
of  Androgeos,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  POt/iphdHa  by  Ovid-  Pasl- 
phad  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Miuot«irus, 
respecting  whom  see  p.  8S7. 


PXSITHSA  (-ae),  or  PlSlTHfiB  (-es).  one 
of  the  Charite;*,  or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia. 

PASITIQRIS  (-Idis),  a  river  rising  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Persls,  and  flowing 
through  Sttsiana  Into  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  after  receiving  the  Enlaens  on  its  W. 
side.  Some  geographers  make  the  Pasitlgria 
a  tributary  of  the  Tigris. 

PASSARON  (-finis),  a  town  of  Epirus  in 


Moloesia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mo- 
loflsian  kings. 

PiTALA,  PlTlLENl.     [Pattaiu.  Pat- 

PlTARA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Lycia,  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  R. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  It  was  early 
coloniaed  by  Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who 
had  here  a  very  celebrated  omcle,  which  ot- 
tered responses  in  the  winter  onlj.  Hence 
Apollo  is  called  bj  Horace  "Delioa  et  PkU^ 
reun  Apc)llo,"  ^^ 

PATAVIUM  (-1:  Bf»dna\  an  ancient  town 
of  the  \  eueti  in  the  N.  of  luly,  on  the  Medoa- 
c«»  M*nor,and  on  the  road  from  Mutlna  to 
Altinum,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Trt^an  AJitenor.  Under  the  Romans  it  wa» 
the  most  important  city  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
by  Its  commerce  and  raanafactnres  (of  which 
11^  woolen  stnflTs  were  the  moet  celebrated)  It 
aWaiijed  great  opntenoe.  It  Is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Llvy. 

PlTERCCLUS  (-1)  C.  VBLLSIUS.  a  Roman 
historian,  served  under  Tiberius  in  his  cam- 
pahras  in  Germany  in  the  lelgn  of  Aagnstns. 

dedicated  his  history  to  M.  Vlnicius.  who  was 
consul  in  that  year.  This  work  Is  a  brief 
cornpendium  of  Riiman  history,  com menciug 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  enJiul 
with  A-i>.  90.  * 

PATMOS  M\  one  of  the  islands  called 
Sporades,  in  the  Icarian  Sv^a,  celebrated  as 
the  place  to  which  the  Apo-tlc  John  was 
baniehed,  and  in  which  he  wrote  the  Apoca- 

PATRAE  (-irom:  Ptefraa),  one  of  the  1% 
Hnes  of  Achala  situated  W.'of  Rhium/uear 
the  opening  of  the  Corinthian  gnlt  Augustas 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  Achala.  "«"•"*« 

PATROCLUS  (-1)  sometimes  PATROCLfiS 
(-isV,  son  of  Meuoetius  of  Opus  and  Sthendl& 

he  is  called  Aetorides.  Having  rnvoiuntarilT 
committed  murder  while  a  ffoy,  h is  fathX 
took  him  to  Pcleus  at  Phthia.  where  he  be- 
came the  Intimate  friend  of  aSuSs.  ^ 
accompanied  the  latter  to  the  Trojan  wanT 
bnt  when  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  SS 

But  he  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
tead  the  Myrmidons  to  the  fight  when  the 
Greeks  were  hard  pressed  by  the  TrolauiL 
Achilles  equipped  him  with  L  owi  «rm« 
and  arms;  and^ Patroclus  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  Trq^ans  back  to  their  walls,  where  he 
was  slain  bv  Hector.  The  desire  of  avVng- 
S?  '?if  ^l'*.?  of  f»troclus  led  Achilles  a«iifii 
Into  the  field.    [Aoiiii.lb8.J  «««"" 

PATTiLA.    CPattaliwk.] 

PATTALENB  or  PAtIUBNB  (-es),  the 
name  of  the  great  delta  formed  by  the  2  prin- 
cipal arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into  the 
wa.  At  the  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  city 
Palt41a  or  PftUla,  the  Sanscrit  patdlaTwMk 

W.  part  of  N.  India  abont  the  Indus,  in  oon- 

tracfistinction  to  the  E.  part  about  tbeOimSSj 

PiTULClua    [Jahus.] 
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PAULINUS  (-!),  C.  SUETONIUS,  governor 
of  Urilain  a.d.  00-62,  during  which  time  the 
Britons  rose  in  rebellion  nnder  Boadicen. 
[BoAPiORA.l  In  66  he  was  consal ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nero  in  68  he  was  one  of  Otho*d 
generals  in  the  war  agaiunt  Vitellins. 

PAULUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  celebrated  pa- 
trician family  in  the  Aemilin  gens.— (1)  L. 
Akmiltcs  Paulds,  consul  u.o.  219,  B'hen  he 
conquered  Demetrius  of  the  iidand  of  Pharos 
In  the  Adriatic,  and  conipelled  him  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
consul  a  2d  time  in  ii.a  216,  with  C.  Tercn- 
tins  Varro.  This  was  the  year  of  the  menuv 
rable  defeat  at  Cannae.  [Ha.nnibai..]  The 
battle  was  fought  against  the  advice  of  Paul  u^. 
and  he  was  one  of  the  many  distiugnishecl 
Romans  who  perished  in  the  engagement, 
refusing  to  fly  from  the  field  when  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence 
we  find  in  Horace,  "  animaeqne  masnae  pro- 
digum  Paulnm  superante  Poeno.**^  Paulus 
was  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  was  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter 
party  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 

flebeian  Terentius  Varro.— (2)  L.  Aemii.ius 
'aulus,  snmamed  Maokponiodb,  son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  for  the  first  time  u.o.  181, 
and  a  second  time  in  16S,  when  he  brought 
the  war  against  Perseus  to  s  conclusion  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  near 
Pydna,  on  the  22d  of  June.  [Perskcs.J  Be- 
fore leaving  Qreece,  Paulus  marched  into  Epi- 
rus,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  cruel  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  TO 
towns  to  be  pillnged,  because  they  had  been 
in  alliance  wi  ih  Pers^eus.  He  was  censor  with 
Q.  Marclus  Philippu^  in  164,  and  died  in  160, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  illness.  The  Adel- 
phl  of  Terence  was  brought  out  at  the  funeral 
games  exhibited  in  his  honor.  Two  of  hi;* 
sons  were  adopted  into  other  families,  and 
are  kn'iwn  in  history  by  the  nnnie^  of  Q,  Fa- 
bius  Mazimus  and  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger. 

PAULUS  (-1},  JttLlUS,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Uoman  jurists,  was  prae- 
fecins  pnietorio  under  the  emperor  Alexander 
Beverus. 

PAUSANIIS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Cleombro- 
tns  and  nephew  of  Leonldas.  Several  writers 
incorrectly  call  him  king:  but  he  was  only 
agent  for  his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  infant 
son  of  Leonidas.  He  commanded  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
]i.a  479,  and  8ub$«equently  captured  Byzan- 
tium, which  bad  been  in  the  handn  of  the 
Persians.  Dazzled  by  his  success  and  repu- 
tation, he  now  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  a.«sist4ince 
of  the  Persian  king,  who  promii^ed  him  his 
daughter  in  marringe.  His  conduct  became 
so  arrogant  that  all  the  allies,  except  the  Pe- 
loponuesians  and  Aeginetans,  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre- 
eminence of  rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  this  way  the  Athenian  confed- 
eracy first  took  its  rise.  Reports  of  the  con- 
duct and  designs  of  Pausanias  having  reach- 
ed Sparta,  he  was  recalled ;  and  the  ephors 
acciaentally  obtaiued  proofs  of  his  treason. 
Q 


A  man  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Per- 
sia having  his  suspicions  awakened  by  notic- 
ing that  none  of  those  sent  on  similar  er- 
rands had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal  of 
Paueauias,  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
f»)nnd  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  car- 
ried the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pausjinias,  but  he  took  reinge  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  (Minerva).  The  ephors 
stripped  off  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  built 
up  the  door;  the  aged  mother  of  Pausanias 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  who  laid 
a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  he  was  on 
the  Doint  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
out,  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  sancta- 
ary.  He  died  as  socm  as  he  got  outside,  ikc. 
470.— (2)  Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of 
i  the  preceding,  was  king  of  Spaita  ft-om  ii.a 
403  to  394w— (3)  A  Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
I  tinguished  family.  Havin?  been  shamefully 
I  treated  by  Attains,  be  complained  of  the  out- 
rage to  Philip:  but  as  Philip  took  no  notice 
of  his  complaints,  he  directed  his  vengeance 
against  the  king  himself,  whom  he  murdered 
at  the  festival  held  at  Aesrae,  B.a  836.— (4) 
The  traveler  and  geographer,  perhaps  a  na- 
tive of  Lydla,  lived  unaer  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius.  His  work,  entitled  a  Peri- 
egesia  or  Itinerary  of  Greeoej  is  in  10  books, 
and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and  Me- 
garis  (i.);  Corinlhia.  Sicyonia,  Phliasla,  and 
Argolis  (ii.);  Laconica  (ill.),  Messenia  (iv.), 
Elis  (v.,  vi.),  Achaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (vlil.). 
Boeotia  (Ix.),  Phocis  (x.).  The  work  shows 
that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  places  in 
these  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  his  descriptions. 

PAUSlAS  (-ae),  a  native  of  Sicyon,  one  of 
the  most  dii*tinguished  Greek  painters,  was 
contemporary  with  Apelles,  and  flourished 
about  B.O.  3C0-,330. 

PAFSlLtPUM.    [NzAPOLie.] 

PAYOR  (-Oris),  i.  e.  Fear,  the  attendant  of 
Mars. 

PAX  (P&cis),  the  goddess  of  peace,  called 
IRENBby  the  Greeks.    [lasKK.] 

PEDXSA  i-^Tum)  or  PEdXSUM  (-1),  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Carla,  originally  a  chief  abode 
of  the  Leleges. 

PBDXSUS  (-1),  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the 
SatnioTs,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer. 

PfiDliNUS,  ASCONIUS.    [Asconiob.] 

PBDIUS  (i),  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the 
dictator  O.  Juliutu  Caesar,  being  the  grandson 
of  Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  un- 
der Caeiinr  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  Caesar's 
will  was  named  one  of  his  heirs.  After  the 
fall  of  the  consuls  Hirtiu?  and  Pansa  at  the 
battle  of  Mutlna  (In  April,  b.o.  4.U  Octavius 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army: 
and  in  the  month  of  August  he  was  elected 
consul  ahmc;  with  Pedlui*,  who  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the  news  of 
the  pros<cription  had  reached  Rome. 

PEDNELiSSUS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  interior 
of  Pisidia. 

PBDO  ALBINO ViNUS.    [Albinovancs.] 

PfiDUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  Latinm.  ou 
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ihe  Via  Lavicaua,  wblch  fell  into  decay  at  an 
early  period. 

PEGAE.    [Paoak.] 

PEgASIS  (-Idis),  <.  e.  eprnnpr  from  Pegasne, 
was*  api)Ucd  to  the  fountain  HJppocrGnfi,  which 
was  culled  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pcea»U8.  The 
MaecB  are  alao  called  Pigd^Ades,  becnuse  the 
fonntain  Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  them,  Oe- 
none  la  also  called  PiffdsiBf  simply  a»  a  fount- 
ain nymph  (from  wrrth)' 

PEGiSUS  (-1),  the  winped  borae  which 
sprang  from  the  blood  <»f  Medusa  when  her 
head  was  struck  off  by  Perseus.  He  was  call- 
ed Pegasus  because  be  made  his  appearance 
near  the  sources  Iwirrat)  *>f  Oceanus.  While 
drinking  at  the  fountain  of  PirGne,  on  the 
Acrocorinthns,  be  was  caught  by  Bellerophon 
with  a  golden  bridle,  which  Athena  (Minervaj 
bad  given  the  hero.  With  the  assistance  of 
Pegasus  Bellerophon  conquered  the  Chimae- 
ra,  but,  endeaToring  to  atscend  to  heaven  upon 
his  winged  horse,  he  fell  down  upon  the  earth. 
[Bkllkeopuon.]  Pegasus,  however,  coniiu- 
aed  his  flight  to  heaven,  where  he  dwelt 
among  the  stars.— Pegasus  was  also  regarded 
as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion is  more  celebrated  in  modern  times  than 
In  antiquity ;  for  with  the  ancients  he  had  no 
connection  with  the  Mnnes,  except  produtiug 
with  his  hoof  the  inspiring  fonntain  Hippo- 
crene. Pegasus  is  often  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art  along  with  Athena  and 
Bellerophon.  [See  drawi ngs  on  pp.  T»,  80, 112.] 


(Cof  D  of  Corinth,  in  th«  British  Miuenm.) 


PELXGONU  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  and  city 
In  Macedonia,  Inhabited  by  the  Pelagones, 
and  situated  S.of  Paeonia.  upon  the  Krigon. 
—(2)  A  district  in  Thessaly,  situated  W.  of 
Olympus,  and  belonging  to  Perrhaebla. 

PELASGI  (-ftrnra),  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  who  established  the  worship  of  the 
Dodonaenn  Zeus  (Jupiter),  HephneBtus  (Vul- 
can), the  Cablri,  and  other  divinities  belong- 
ing to  the  eariiest  Inhabitanta  of  the  country. 
They  claimed  descent  from  a  mythical  hero, 
PelrtSt'UP,  of  whom  we  have  different  acronnts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabitea  by 
Pelasgians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread 
over  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago;  and  the  name  ot  Pelattgia  was 
given,  at  one  time,  to  Greece.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  traditions  represented  Pelasgus 
as  a  descendant  of  Phor«>nenH,  king  of  Ar- 
gos ;  and  it  ^vas  generally  believed  by  the 
Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from  Argoa 
to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epinis,  and  Thessaly  were,  In  addi- 
tion to  Argos,  some  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Pelftsgi.  They  were  also  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  according  to  some 


writers,  in  Italy  as  well.  Of  the  language^ 
habits,  and  clvifiwition  of  this  people  we  pos- 
sess no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  says 
they  spoke  a  barbarous  langnage—tbat  ia,  a 
language  not  Greek;  bat  from  the  facilitj 
with  which  the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  laugnag«fl 
coalesced  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  ftrom  the 
fact  that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  are 
said  to  have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  it 
is  probable  that  the  two  languages  had  a 
close  affinity.  The  Pelasgl  are  (briber  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  lo 
have  possessed  a  ccmsiderable  knowledge  of 
the  useful  arts.  The  most  ancient  architect- 
ural remains  of  Greece— ench  as  the  treasury, 
or  tomb  of  Athens,  at  Mycenae— are  ascribed 
to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are  cited  as  specimens 
of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though  there  is  no 
positive  authority  for  these  statementa. 

PELASGIOTIS,  a  district  In  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Uestiaeotis  and  Magnesia.    CTbuba- 

LIA.] 

PEL  A  SOUS.    [Pklasoi.] 

PELETURONIUM  (-i),smountainons  dis- 
trict In  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pclion,  where 
the  Lapithae  dwelt. 

PELEl'S  (nen.  -»8  or  Si,  eux.  Pel«a,  voe. 
Pelen,  abl.  PC-K^o),  son  of  Aeacns  and  Endeia, 
and  king  of  the  Mvrmidons  at  Phthia  in 
Thessaly.  Having,  in  conjnnctlon  with  his 
broiher'Telamon,  murdered  his  half-brother 
Phocus,  he  was  expelled  by  Aeacus  from  Ae- 
glna,  and  went  to  Phthta  in  Thessaly.  Here 
he  was  purified  from  the  murder  by  Burylion, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  gave  Peleus  his  daugh- 
ter Antigdne  in  marriage,  and  a  third  part  of 
his  kingdom.  Peleus  accompanied  Euryti«>n 
tt»  the  Calydonian  hunt;  buthaving  involun- 
tarily killed  his  father-in-law  with  his  spear, 
he  became  a  wanderer  a  second  time.  He 
now  took  refrtge  at  It)lcu8,  where  he  was 
again  purified  by  Acaslus,  the  king  <if  the 

STace.  Here  he  was  falsely  accused  by  Asty- 
amia,  the  wife  of  Acastns,  and  in  conse- 
quence nearly  perished  on  Mount  Pelion. 
LAoASTUs-l  While  on  Mount  Pelion.  Pelens 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  a  mortal ;  but  having  the  power,  like 
Proteus,  of  assuming  any  form  she  pleasod, 
she  endeavored  in  this  way  to  escape  from  Pe- 
leus. The  latter,  however,  nrevionsly  taught 
by  Chiron,  held  the  goddess  fast  till  she 

f promised  to  marry  him.  The  gods  took  part 
n  the  marriage  solemnity,  and  Erls  or  Strife 
was  the  only  goddess  who  was  not  invited  to 
the  nuptials.  By  Thetis  Pelens  became  the 
father  of  Achilles.  Peleus  was  too  old  to  ac- 
company Achilles  against  Troy ;  he  remained 
at  home,  and  sarvived  the  death  of  his  son. 

PfiLLliDES.    [Pelias.] 

PELIAS  (-ae),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Tyro,  a  daughter  of  Salmoneus,and  twin- 
brother  of  Nelens.  The  twins  were  exposed 
by  their  mother,  but  they  were  preserved  and 
reared  by  some  countrymen.  They  subse- 
quently learned  their  parentage,  and  after 
the  death  of  Crethens,  king  of  lolcns,  who 
had  married  their  mother,  they  seized  the 
throne  of  lolcus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aeson, 
the  son  of  Crethens  and^Tyro.    Pelias  soon 
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afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother  Nelens, 
aud  thus  l)ecaine  sole  ruler  of  lolcns.  After 
Pelias  had  loni;  reified  there,  Jason,  the  Hon 
of  Aescni,  came  to  lolcns  aud  claimed  the 
kingdom  as  his  ri^ht.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
him,  Pelias  sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
ex|>edition  of  the  Argonauts.  After  the  re- 
turn of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  l)v  his  own  daughters  (the  Pfl\tldM)f 
who  had  been  told  by  MedSa  that  in  thin 
manner  they  might  restore  their  father  to 
vigor  and  youth.  His  son  Acastus  held  fhne- 
ral  games  in  his  honor  at  lolcus,  aud  expelled 
Jrtson  and  Medea  firom  the  country.  [Jason  ; 
Meura:  AaaoNADTAR.]  Among  the  daughters 
of  Pelias*  was  Alcepti:*,  the  wife  of  Admetus. 

PELlDfiS  (-ae),  the  son  of  Peleos,  i.e.  Achil- 
les. 

PBLTGNI  (-firum),  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, (if  Sabine  origin,  in  Central  Italy,  bound- 
ed by  the  Marol,  the  Marrucini,  the  Samnites, 
and  the  Freutaui.  They  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Social  war  ((K)-S9),  aud  iheir  chief  town, 
Corflnium,  was  (le!*tined  l)y  the  allies  to  be 
the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome. 

PEUON,  more  rarely  PELIOS  Mi),  a  lofty 
rnn^e  of  mountains  in  Thettsaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magne.^ia,  situated  between  the  lake 
B*)e()«is  aud  the  Pagasneau  gulf.  Its  sides 
were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  »uramlt 
was  a  temple  of  Zeas  (Jupiter)  Aciaeus. 
Mount  Peliou  was  celebrated  in  mythology. 
Near  its  summit  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron.  The  giants,  in  iheir  war  with  the 
g  mIs,  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heapOi*sa 
aud  Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Peliou  and  Os^a 
on  Olympus,  in  order  to  scale  heaven.  On 
Pelion  the  timber  was  felled  with  which  the 
ship  Argo  was  bniit. 

P£LLA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  (listrict  Botriaea.  situated  npon 
n  lake  formed  by  the  river  Lydias.  Philip 
made  it  his  re.-«idence  aud  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  mouarchv.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hence  ihe 
poets  give  the  surname  ofPellaea  to  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  because  it  was  founded  by  Al- 
exander the  Great,  and  also  u»e  the  word  in 
a  general  sense  as  equivalent  to  Esyptian. — 
(2)  A  city  of  Palest.iue,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in 
Peraea.  It  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Christians  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  before 
its  captnre  by  the  Romans. 

PELLfiNE  (-esX  the  most  easterly  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achaia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Sicyo- 
iiia,  and  situated  on  a  hill  60  stadia  fk-om  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pailene,  in  Macedonia,  profes$>ed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Pellenaeans  in  Achaia,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast 
on  their  return  from  Troy. 

PELOPEA  or  PELOPIA  (-aeX  daughter  of 
Thyentes  and  mother  of  Aegisihns.    [Akois- 

THOS] 

PELOPIDAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Theban 
general,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Epnminon- 
daf*.  He  took  a  leading  parr  in  expelling  the 
Spartans'  from  Thebes,  ii.a  379;  and  from  this 
time  until  his  death  there  was  not  a  year  In 


which  he  was  not  intrusted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  He  was  slain  in  battle  at 
Cyuoscephalae  in  Thessaly,  fighting  agalust 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  b.o.  364 

PELOPONNESUS  M:  Marea),  the  S.  part 
of  Greece,  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  It  Is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
—Peloponnesus,  or  the  **  island  of  Pelope** — 
fk'om  the  mythical  Pelops.  [Pblopb.]  This 
name  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  his  time 
the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called  ApiOf 
from  Apis,  son  of  Ph  ironcus,  king  of  Argos : 
and  sometimes  Anjoa;  which  names  were 
given  to  it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the 
chief  power  in  Peloponnesus  at  that  period. 
On  the  E.  and  8.  there  are  8  great  gulfs— the 
Argollc,  Laconlan,  and  MeFsenian.  The  an- 
cients compared  the  nhnpe  of  the  country  to 
the  leaf  of  aplane-iree ;  and  its  modern  name, 
the  Mcreti,  which  first  occurs  In  the  12th  cent- 
ury of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry- 
leaf.  Peloponnes^Ui*  wa.x  divided  into  various 
provinces,  all  of  which  were  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  AaoA- 
I'lA,  which  was  iu  the  centre  of  the  country. 
These  provinces  were  Aouaia  In  the  N.,  Elib 
Iu  the  w.,  Mkssknia  iu  the  W.  and  S.,  Laoo- 
MiA  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Cobintuia  in  the  E. 
and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  Is  computed  to  be  7779 
English  miles,  and  it  probably  coutaiued  a 

})4)pnlat{on  of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the 
lourishing  period  of  Greek  historv.— Pelo- 
ponnetfus  was  originally  inhabited  By  Pelas- 

ffians.  Subsequently  the  Achaeans,  who  be- 
onged  to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  In  the  E. 
ana  S.  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolls,  La- 
conia,  and  Messenia :  aud  the  Iimians  in  the 
N.  part,  in  Achaia  ;  while  the  remains  of  the 
oritrinal  inhabiianiH  of  tlie  country,  the  Pelae- 
giaiiP,  collected  chiefly  In  the  central  part,  in 
Arcadia.  Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
according  to  mythical  chronology,  the  Do- 
rians, under  the'  conduct  of  the  Heraclidae. 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesus,  and 
established  D«iric  states  in  Argolis,  Laconia, 
and  Messienia,  from  whence  they  extended 
their  power  over  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Megara. 
Part  of  the  Achaean  population  remained  In 
thene  provinces  as  tributary  subjects  to  the 
Dorian**,  under  the  name  or  Perioeci ;  while 
other.-*  of  the  Achaeans  passed  over  to  the 
N.  of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  lonlans,  and 
settled  In  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was 
called  after  them  Achaia.  The  Aetollans, 
who  had  invaded  Peloponnesus  along  with 
the  Dorians,  settled  In  Ells,  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
penfnsnla  remained  ander  Doric  influence 
during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city 
of  Athens.  After  the  conquettt  of  Messenia 
bv  the  Spartans  it  was  under  the  supremacy 
vi  Sparta,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  or 
the  latter  by  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of 
Lenctra,  b-c.  S7l. 

PELOPS  (-ftpls),  grandson  of  Zens  (JnjMter), 
and  son  of  Tantalus,  king  ofj^hry^ia.  .Being 
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expelled  from  PhrvffSa,  he  came  toElis,  where 
he  married  Hipi>oaumfa,  dniighter  of  Oenf)- 
mnas,  whom  he  succeeded  «)ii  the  throne.  By 
means  or  the  wenlih  he  bronc^ht  with  him,  his 
iiifliieiice  became  t-o  great  id  the  peninsnla 
that  it  \vi\>*  called  after  him  "the  ii«IaDd  of 
relopp."  The  legends  about  Pelops  consist 
cuiiily  of  the  Miory  of  his  beim;  cut  to  pieces 
and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  Oeuomaus  aud 
Hipp6dAmia,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons. 
1.  i'dopM  rut  to  piece*  and  boiled.  Tantalus, 
the  favorite  of  the  gods,  once  invited  them  to 
a  repast,  and  on  that  (KoisIod  killed  his  own 
son,  and,  having  boiled  him,  set  the  flc^h  be- 
fore them  that  they  might  eat  it.  But  tlie 
immortal  gods,  knowing  what  it  was,  did  not 
touch  it ;  Demeter  (Ceres)  alone,  being  ab- 
florbfd  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con- 
sumed the  shoulder.  Hereupon  the  (^ods  or- 
dered Hermes  (Mercury)  to  put  the  limbs  of 
Peliips  into  a  caldron,  and  thereby  re.<«tore 
him  to  life.  When  the  pr«>ces9  was  over,  Clo- 
tho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and  as  the 
shoulder  consumed  by  Demeter  was  wanting, 
the  goddess  supplied  it.i  place  by  one  made 
of  ivory:  his  descendants  (the  Pelopidoe),  as 
a  mark  of  their  jui^riu,  were  believed  to  have 
one  shcmlder  as  while  as  iv4»ry.  2.  Contest 
with  OenoviaiM  and  UiyyMdmla.  An  oracle 
haviu<^  declared  to  OtMiomaus.  king  of  Pisa  in 
£Iis,  tnat  he  should  he  killed  bv  bis  son-in- 
law,  he  declared  that  he  would  besti)W  the 
hand  of  his  dau<;hier  Hipp6dAmTa  upon  the 
man  who  hhouUl  conquer  him  in  the  chariot- 
race,  but  that  whoever  wa«<  conquered  should 
suffer  death.  This  he  did  becaus*e  his  horses 
were  swifter  than  those  of  any  other  mortal. 
Ue  had  overtaken  and  stain  many  a  suitor 
when  Pelops  came  to  Pi.va.  Pelops  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  by  the 
promise  of  half  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  as- 
sist him  in  conquering  hi**  master.  Myrtilus 
agreed,  and  took  tmt  the  linch-pins  of  the 
chariot  of  Ocnomaus.  In  the  race  the  chariot 
of  Oenomau**  broke  down,  and  he  was  thrown 
out  and  killed.  Thus  Hip|)6drimTa  became 
the  wife  of  Pelopa.  But  as  lVl<»ps  had  now 
rained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
ralth  with  Myrtilus ;  and  accordingly,  as  they 
"were  driving  along  a  cliff",  he  threw" Myrtilus 
into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  he  cursed  Pe- 
l«)p8  and  his  whole  race.  Pelops  returned 
with  Hipp6dtimfa  to  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Olympia^  where  he 
restored  the  Olympian  games  with  greater 
splendor  than  ever.  3.  TJis  oons  of  PHnpH. 
Chrysippns  was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and 
was  in  consequence  envied  by  his  brothers. 
The  two  eldest  among  them,  Atrens  and  Thy- 
estes,  with  the  cimnivancc  of  HippAdamf'a, 
accordingly  murdered  Chrysippns,  and  threw 
his  body  into  a  well.  Pelt>ps,  who  suspected 
his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled  them  from 
the  c«)nntry.  Pelops,  after  his  death,  was 
honored  at  Olympia  above  all  other  heroes. 
The  name  of  Pel«»p8  was  so  celebrated  that  it 
wns  constantly  used  by  the  p«)€ts  in  connec- 
tion with  his  (descendants  and  the  cities  they 
inhahiied.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  Prlf/j)e1us  Atreus,  and  Aga- 
memnon, the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of 
Atreus,  called  Pelope^xis  Agamemnfrtu     In  the 


same  way  IphigenTa,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memuon,  and  Uerinione,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  are  each  called  by  Ovid  FehpeJa  viroo. 
Virgil  uses  the  phrase  Felopea  moenia  to  sig- 
nify the  citiei*  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelops 
and  his  descendants  ruled  oyer;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Mycenae  is  called  by  0%id  Pdopd' 
odea  Miic^iae. 

PfiLORIS  (-Idis),  PfiLORlAS  (-4dis),  or 
PfiLORUS  (-1:  C.  Faro),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  8  promontories  which 
formed  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  story,  it  derived  its  name 
from  Peloru.,  the  pilot  t>f  Hannibars  ship; 
but  the  narn*  was  more  ancient  than  Hanni- 
bal's time,  being  mentioned  by  Thncydides. 

PBLTAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  and  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia. 

PELfSlUM  (-1:  O.T.  Sin;  both  names  are 
derived  from  nouns  meaning  mruf),  a  celebra- 
ted city  4if  Lower  Egypt,  standing  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  E.-most  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelusiuc  mouth,  20 
stadia  {t  geog.  miles)  trom  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  moras^es,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name.  As  the  key  <»f  Egypt  on  the  N.K,  and 
the  frontier  city  towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it 
was  strongly  f«>rtifled,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  battles  aud  sieges.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  geographer  Ptolemaeus. 

PGNXTES  (-um),  the  household  gods  of 
the  Romans,  both  those  of  a  private  family 
and  of  the  state,  as  the  great  family  of  citizens. 
Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  between  private 
and  public  Penates.  The  name  is  connected 
with  penns;  and  the  images  of  these  gods 
were  kept  in  the  penetralia^  or  the  central 
part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  included 
among  the  Penates,  and  both  names  are  often 
used  synonymously.  The  Lares,  however, 
though"  included  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates ;  for  each  family  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates' are 
alwnys  spoken  of  in  the  plunil.  Most  ancient 
writers  believed  that  the  Penates  «>f  the  state 
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were  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy  into  Itnly, 
and  were  preserved  first  at  Lavitiium,  aftcr- 
warda  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally  at  Rome. 
The  private  Penates  had  their  place  at  the 
heartn  uf  every  house,  and  the  taole  also  was 
sacred  to  them.  On  the  hearth  a  perpetual 
flre  was  kept  up  in  their  honor,  and  the  table 
always  contained  the  Balt-celhir  and  the  first- 
lings or  fruit  for  the^o  divinitiej. 

PEN  El  8  (-Idic).  that  is,  Duphu<5,  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Puuens. 

PENELOPE  (-6s»),  daughter  of  Icarius  and 
Periboea  of  Sparta,  married  Ulysfes, 
king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage, see  loAUirs,  No.  2.]  By  Ulys- 
86-4  she  had  an  only  child,  Telemachus. 
who  was  an  infant  when  her  husband 
sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  lone 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered 
by  numerous  and  importunate  suitors, 
whom  she  decei  ved  by  declari n g  that  bhe 
mnst  finish  a  large  robe  which  she  was 
making  for  Laertes,  her  aged  father-in- 
law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  daytime  she  accordingly 
worked  at  the  robe,  and  in  the  night  nhe 
undid  the  work  of  the  day.  By  this 
means  she  succeeded  in  putting  off  the 
suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem 
was  betrayed  by  her  servants:  and 
when,  in  consequence,  the  faithful  Pe- 
nelope was  pressed  more  and  more  bv 
the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  20 
years.  Having  recognized  her  husband 
by  several  signs,  she  heartily  welcomed 
him,  and  the  days  of  her  grief  and  s<^r- 
row  were  at  an  end.  [Ulysses.]  While 
Homer  de.<«cribes  Penelope  as  a  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  writers  charge 
her  with  being  the  r^erse,  and  relate 
that  she  beaime  the  mother  of  Pan  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors.  They  add 
that  Ulysses  repudiated  her  when  he  re- 
turned ;  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and 
thence  to  Maniinea.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  he 
had  killed  his  father,  Ulysses. 

PEnEUS  (-i).  (1)  The  chief  river  of  Thes- 
saly,  rising  in  Monnt  Pindus,  and  after  receiv- 
ing many  affluents,  forcing  its  way  through 
the  vale  of  Tempe  between  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Olympus  into  the  seiu  [Tempr.]  As  a  god 
Peneus  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  and 
father  of  Daphne  and  Cyrene.— (2)  A  river  of 
Elis,  rising  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

PfiNlUS  (-1),  a  little  river  of  Pontns,  falling 
into  the  Enziue. 

PENNINAE  ALPES.    [Alpim.] 

pent! PO LIS  (-is),  the  name  for  any  asso- 
ciation of  5  cities,  was  applied  specifically  to 
the  5  chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Afrlcar— 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  ArsinoiJ,  Ptolemais,  and 
Apolloniiu 

PENTELICUS  (-1),  a  mountain  In  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble,  is  a  branch  of  Mount 
Parnes,  from  which  it  runs  in  a  S.E.-ly  direc- 
tion between  Athene  and  Marathon  to  the 
Guast. 


PENTHfiSlLBA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Area 
(Mars)  and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazona. 
After  the  death  uf  Hector  she  came  to  the 
assivtance  of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by 
Achilles,  who  mourned  over  the  dyinff  queeu 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  youth,  ana  valor. 
Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of  Achilles,  and 
was  in  consequence  killed  by  the  hero.  There- 
upon Diomedes,  a  relative  of  Thersitea,  threw 
the  body  of  Penthesilea  into  the  river  Scaman- 
der ;  but,  according  to  others,  Achilles  himself 
burled  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthna. 


PeothmllM  offering  aid  to  Priam. 

PENTHEUS  (-tos  or  51 ;  aee.  -«a  or  «nm), 
son  of  Echion  and  Agftvd,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmus  as  king  of 
Thebes :  and  having  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  into  his 
kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his 
palace  was  hurled  to  the  grouna,  and  he  him- 
self was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mother  and 
her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonofi,  who  in  their 
Bacchic  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a  wild  beast. 
The  place  where  Penthens  suffered  death  is 
said  to  have  been  Mount  Cithaeron  or  Mount 
Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in 
secret  the  revelry  or  the  Bacchic  women,  out 
on  being  discovered  by  them  was  torn  to 
pieces. 

PENTRI  (-flrum),  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  the  tribes  in  Samnlum.  Their  chief 
town  was  Botianum. 

PfiPXRETHUS  (-i),  a  small  Island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E. 
of  Halonesns.  It  produced  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine. 

PEPHREdO.    [Gbaiaic] 

PfiRAEA  C-ae),  i.  e,  the^eeuntry  en  the  op- 
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votiU  tide,  a  general  name  for  anr  district 
oelongioK  to  or  closely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
aeparaicd  by  a  cea  or  river.— (1)  The  part  of 
Pale:itine  E.  of  the  Jordan.— (2)  Pbbaka  Ruo- 
sioKUM,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Carta,  oppotfite 
to  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  and  subject  to  the 
Rhodians,  extending  f^tim  Mount  Fhoentx  on 
the  W.  to  the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  £.  —(3) 
A  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyt- 
tiom,  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Myiilenaeans. 

PERCOTS  (-€8),  a  very  ancient  city  of 
If  ysia,  between  Abydos  and  Lampsacos,  near 
the  Hellespont 

FERDICCAS  (-ae).  (1)  The  fonnder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, though  later  writers  represent  Caninns 
as  the  Ist  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Per- 
diccas  only  the  4th.  [Casands.]  Perdiccas 
and  his  two  brothers,  Oauanes  and  Aeropus, 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Argos,  and  settled 
near  Mount  Bermins,  from  whence  they  sub- 
dued the  rei4t  of  Macedonia.  —  (2)  King  of 
Macedonia  from  about  B.a  4M  to  413,  son  and 
■accessor  of  Alexander  I.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  we  rind  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with 
the  Athenians;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
Joined  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent 

J)artiea  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
nterest  at  the  inomeuL— (3)  King  of  Mace- 
donia, B.o.  8G4-359,  second  son  of  Amyiitas 
II.,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  nssiassinHticm 
of  the  usurper  Ptolemy  of  Alorus.  lie  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Illyriaus.— (4)  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  general!*  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  king  on  his  death-bed  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  royal  sigiiet-rlng  fk'om 
his  finger  and  to  have  given  It  to  Perdiccas. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas 
had  the  chief  authority  intrusted  to  him  under 
the  command  of  the  new  king,  Arrhidaeus. 
His  ambitious  schemes  induced  Antipater, 
Craterus.  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league, 
and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thereupon  Perdiccas  marched  Into  Egypt 
against  Ptolemy,  but  having  been  defeated 
in  battle,  he  was  slain  by  his  own  troops, 
B.a  321. 

FERDIX  (-Tcis),  the  nephew  of  Daedalus, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  saw,  the  chisel,  the 
Compas$>e8,  etc.  His  skill  excited  the  Jenl- 
onsy  of  Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong 
ft'om  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  on  the 
Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caneht  him  in  his 
fall,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird  which  was 
named  after  mm,  perdiXj  the  partridge. 

PfiRENNA,  ANNA.    [Amna.] 

PERGA  (-ae),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Pamphylia,  lay  a  little  inland,  N.E.  of 
Attalia,  between  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and 
Cestrus,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  mile^)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  former,  it  was  a  celebrated  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was 
the  first  place  in  Asia  Minor  visited  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  Journey. 

PERGAMA  and   PERGlMlA.     [Pxkoa- 

MON,  No.  1.1 

PERGlMUM  or  PERGlMUS  (-1).  The 
former  by  far  the  most  usual  form  in  the 


classical  writers,  though  the  latter  is  m(»re 
common  in  English,  probabl^r  on  account  uf 
its  nse  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  {Rev.  11.  l*i). 
The  wordis  significant,  connected  witli  inp-vor, 
a  tower.— (1)  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  uted 
poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  po'ets  also  u^e 
the  forms  Pkbuama  (-^rum)  and  Prsuamia 
(-ae).— (2)  A  celebrated  city  <»f  Asia  Minor,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamtis  and  aft- 
erwards of  the  R«>man  pnivince  of  Ai^ia,  was 
situated  in  the  dii^trlcl  of  8.  Mysia  called  Teu- 
thrania,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  rivvr  CaiciiH, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  kiiiif- 
dom  of  Pergamus  was  founded  about  u.o.  i^ 
by  Philetaerus,  who  bad  been  intru>ted  bj 
Lvsimachus  with  the  command  of  the  city. 
The  successive  kings  of  Pergamns  were: 
Philrtakkcs,  B.O.  280-263;  ErMKN^ts  1.,  SGS- 
241;  Attalub  I.,  241-197;  Eumknrs  IL.  197- 
ICO ;  Attai  us  IL  Puiladklpuus,  159-1  3S  ;  At- 
TALCS  III.  Pnii.OMRToE,  lJW-ia3.  Tlie  king- 
dom reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus  the  Hrcai  bv  the  Romans, 
in  B.o.  190,  wlien  the  Romans  bestowed  upon 
Enmenes  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both 
Phrygias,  Lycnonla,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia. 
It  was  under  the  same  king  that  the  cele- 
brated library  was  founded  at  Perganius, 
which  for  a  long  time  rivaled  that  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  formation  of  which  occasi(med 
the  invention  of  parchment,  Charta  Pergo' 
mena.  On  the  death  of  Attains  III.,  in  lua. 
133,  the  kingdom,  by  a  bequest  in  his  will, 
passed  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was  an  early 
seat  of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Sevea 
Churches  of  Asia  to  which  the  Apocalyptic 
epistles  are  addressed.  Among  the  celebrated 
natives  of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  Apoi- 
lodoms  and  the  physician  Galen. 

PERGB.    [PaaoA.] 

PfiRlANDER  (-dri),  ion  of  Cypselus,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  ii.a.  CiS, 
and  reignad  40  yeai-s,  to  n.a  5S5.  His  rule  waa 
mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  oppressive.  He  was  a  patron  of  litei^ 
ature  and  philosophy;  and  Arion  and  Ana- 
charais  were  in  favi>r  at  his  court.  He  was 
very  commonly  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages. 

PfiRlCLES  (is  or  iX  the  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippna 
and  Ag&ristu,  i>oth  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  nirtune  of 
his  parents  procured  for  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  he  received  instruction  from  Damon, 
Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagoras.  In  B.a  460 
Pericles  began  to  take  part  in  public  aflkira, 
40  years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  more  democratical 
party  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to  CImon.  It 
was  at  his  instigation  that  his  friend  Ephial- 
tea  proposed  in  461  the  measure  by  which  the 
Areopagus  was  deprived  of  those  functions 
which  rendered  it  formidable  to  the  demo- 
cratical party.  This  success  w;is  followed  by 
the  ostracism  of  Ciraon.  Pericles  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, and  f^quenily  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  In  448  he  led  the  army  which 
assisted  the  Phoclans  in  th^acred  war ;  and 
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in  445  he  rendered  the  m(M>t  sfs^nal  ncnrlce  to 
the  state  by  recovering  the  island  of  £nhoea, 
which  had  revoked  from  Athenn.  Afier  the 
death  of  Cfmon  in  449,  the  aristocratical  party 
was  headed  bv  Thncydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
tias :  bnt  on  the  ootraclsni  of  the  latter  in  444 
Pericles  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  ihroa^h- 
ont  the  remainder  of  his  pf)litical  conrse  no 
one  appeared  to  contest  his  sitpremacv.  The 
next  Important  event  in  which  Pericles  was 
engaged  was  the  war  against  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athene,  and  which  he  nnb- 
dned  after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The 
poet  Sophocles  was  one  of  the  generals  who 
foug^ht  with  Pericles  agHinst  Samos.  Ff»r  the 
next  10  years,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
ue^ian  war,  the  Athenians  were  not  engaged 
In  any  coni«idera1)Ie  militarv  operations.  Peri- 
cles employed  thin  time  of  peace  in  adorning 
Athens  with  public  buildings,  which  made 
this  city  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Greece. 
[Phidias.]  The  enemies  of  Pericles  made 
many  attempts  to  ruin  his  reputation,  bnt^ 
failing  in  these,  they  attacked  him  through 
his  friienda.  Ills  friends  Phidias  and  Anax- 
ngoras.  and  his  mintress  Aspasla.  were  all  ac- 
cu;<ed  before  the  people.  Phidias  wa»  con- 
demned and  cast  into  prison  [PhidiasJ  ;  Anax- 
agoras  was  also  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and 
qnitAthen{i  [Anaxaooras];  and  AspnMa  was 
only  acquitted  through  the  entreaties  and 
tears  of  Pericles.— The  Pelt>poniie.<<ian  war 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitions 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  conn- 
selod  the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  bnt  he  did 
this  because  he  saw  that  war  was  inevita- 
ble: and  that  as  long  as  Athens  retained 
the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  431  a  Peloponneslan 
army  under  Archidnmns  invaded  Attica,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  Pericles  the  Athenians 
Ci)nveyed  their  property  Into  the  city,  and  al- 
lowed the  PelopoDuesians  to  desolate  Attica 


without  opposition.  Next  je&r  (430),  when 
the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  Attica, 
Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  Its  appear- 
ance in  Athens.  It  carried  off  bia  two  sons, 
XanthippuB  and  Paralns,  and  most  of  his  in- 
timate mends.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  He  left 
no  legitimate  children.  His  S(m  Pericles,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Argiunsae,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  with  the  other  generals,  u.0. 406. 

PfiRlCLtMfiNUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, son  of  NeleuB,  and  brother  of  Neatoi^ 

PfiRILLUS.      [PUALABIB.] 

PfiRINTHUS  (-1),  an  important  town  of 
Thraoe  on  the  Proponiis,  and  founded  by  the 
Samians  about  u.a  &&9,  situated  82  miles  W. 
of  Selymbria  on  a  small  peninsula.  At  a  later 
time  it  waa  called  Heraeka^  and  sometimes 
HeraelM  ThracUu  or  Heraclea  Perintku*. 

PfiKlPHAS  (-antis).  (1)  A  king  of  Attica. 
—(2)  One  of  the  Lapithac.— <3)  A  companion 
of  Pyrrhus  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

PERMBSSUS  (-1),  a  river  in  Boeotia,  de- 
scending from  Mount  Helicon,  and  foiling 
into  the  lake  Copals  near  Hallartua. 

PEUO  (-finis),  daughter  of  Neleaa  and 
Chlorii*,  and  wife  of  filaa. 

PERPfiRENA  (-ae),  a  small  town  of  Hynla, 
8.  of  Adrnmyttlum. 

PERPERNA  orPERPBNNA  (-ae:  the  for- 
iner  is  the  preferable  form).  (1)  M.,  consul 
11.0. 130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicns  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner. — (2)  M.  Pebprbka 
YniTo,  son  of  ttie  Inst,  Joined  the  Marian 
party  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  raised  to  the 
prnetorahip.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  Into 
Spain,  and  fought  under  Sertorius  for  some 
years;  but  bein^  Jealous  of  the  latter,  Per- 
perna  and  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorius 
.  at  a  banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  Ferperna  was  defeated 
by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

PERRIIAE6I  (-Arum),  n  powerfhl  and  war- 
like Pelasgic  i)eople  in  the  N.  of  Thei>saly. 
Homer  pInceH  the  Perrhacbi  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Thetisalian  Dodona  and  the  river 
Titarosiup ;  and  at  a  later  tmie  the  name  of 
Perrhaebia  was  applied  to  the  district  bound- 
ed by  Macedonia  and  the  Cambunian  mount- 
ains on  the  N.,by  Pindus  on  the  W.,by  the 
Peneus  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the  Peneua 
and  Oroa  on  the  E.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  League. 

PEK8AE.    tPBHSis-l 

PERSE  (-^s),  or  PERSA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Oceanns,  and  wife  of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeetes, 
Circ£,  PaslphaC,  and  Pemes. 

PERSEIS  (-Idis),  a  name  given  to  Hecate, 
as  the  daughter  of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PERSEPHONE  (-es),  called  PROSERPINA 
(-ae)  by  the  Romans,  a  goddess,  daughter  of 
Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Demeter  (Cere?).  In  Ai- 
tica  she  was  worshiped  under  the  name  of 
Cfh-i  {Knpn)i  that  is,  the  Daughter,  namely,  of 
Demeter ;  and  the  two  were  frequently  called 
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SNI  (-48:  Kharaman),  a  coaotry  of  Asia,  to 
Ui«  S.fi.  of  the  Caspian,  origiualjv  boanded 
on  the  N.  by  Uyrcaiiia,  on  i  he  B.  by  Aria, 
on  the  S.  by  Carman ta,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Media.  The  Parthiaiii»  were  a  ▼ery  warlike 
people,  and  were  especially  celebrated  as 
norhe-archers.  Their  tactics  became  so  cele- 
brated as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  Their  mail- 
clad  horvemeu  spread  like  a  cloud  round  the 
hoHtile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower  of  darts, 
and  then  evaded  any  clot<«r  conflict  b^  arapia 
Hight,  daring  which  they  still  shot  their  arrows 
backwards  upon  the  eiienxy.  The  Parthians 
were  ssbject  successively  to  the  Persians  and 
to  the  Greek  kliiirs  of  Syria;  but  about  n.a 
SCO  they  revolted  from  the  Seleacidae,  under 
a  chieftain  named  ArsaoeiS  who  founded  an 
independent  monarchy.  Their  empire  ex- 
tended over  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indiits  and  ft-oui  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Ptiropamisos,  or  even  to  the  Oxus.  The  hit*- 
tory  of  their  empire  till  Ita  overthrow  by  the 
Persiaos  in  a.d.  'iiA  is  given  under  AasAoas. 
The  Latin  poets  of  the  AncuHtau  aire  use  the 
names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 

PATHTNI  or  PARTHCNI  (-«rura),  an 
Illyrian  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dyr- 
rhnchinm. 

PARYADRES.a  motintain  chain  of  Asia, 
connecting  the  Taurus  and  the  monnttlns  of 
Armenia,  was  considered  as  the  boaudary 
between  Cappadocia  and  Armenia. 

PARTSXTIS  (-Idis),  daughterof  Artazerzes 
I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  and  wife  of 
her  own  brother  Danus  Ocbnisand  mother  of 
AriaxerxeH  Mnemon  and  Cvrns.  She  sut>- 
ported  the  latter  in  his  rebellion  against  hie 
Drt>ther  Artaxerxes,  ilc.  401.  [Cvans.]  She 
afterwards  poisoned  Statira.  the  wife  of  Ar- 
taxerxes»  and  induced  the  king  to  put  Tissa- 
nhcrnes  to  death,  whom  she  hated  as  having 
been  the  first  to  discover  the  designs  of  Qynia 
to  his  brother. 

PXSARQXDA  (-ae)  or  -AB  (-Amm),  the 
older  of  the  2  cnpitals  of  Persis  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great  on  tlie  spot 
where  lie  gained  his  great  victory  over  A»- 
tyages.  The  tomb  of  Cyms  stood  here  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  The  exact 
site  is  doubt  fuL  Most  modern  geographers 
identify  it  with  Murghab^  N.E.of  Pen»cpoIii«, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  great  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  ancient  Pernians. 

PiSfPHAS  (-es),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis.  wife  of  Minos,  and  mother 
of  Androgeos,  Ariadn^  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  Is  called  PMiphdela  by  Ovid.  Pasi- 
pliafi  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Minotanrus, 
respecting  whom  see  p.  8S7. 

PXSlTHBA  (-ae),  or  PXSlTHfiE  (-es),  one 
of  the  Charite:*,  or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia. 

PASITIQRIS  C-Idis),  a  river  riaing  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Pemis,  and  flowing 
through  Snsiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf;  after  receiving  the  Enlaeus  on  its  W. 
side.  Some  geograptiers  make  the  Pasitigrie 
a  tributary  of  the  Tigris. 

PASSIrON  <-dnis),  a  town  of  Bpims  in 


MoloBsia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  kings. 
PlTiLA,  PlTlUSNl.     [Pattai^  Pat- 

TALKNE.] 

PlTlRA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Lvcia,  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  B. 
or  the  mouth  of  the  Zanthns.  It  was  early 
colon iaed  by  Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who 
had  here  a  very  celebrated  oracle,  which  ut- 
tered respoueee  in  the  winter  only.  Hence 
Apollo  is  called  by  Horace  "Delias  et  Puta- 
rtUH  Apollo.** 

PATIVIUM  (-i:  Padwi\  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  Mcdoa- 
cns  Minor,  and  on  the  road  fN>m  Mutina  to 
Altinum,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Tn^an  Anienor.  Under  the  Romans  it  waa 
the  most  important  city  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
by  its  commerce  and  roaunfactnres  (of  which 
its  woolen  stuffs  were  tlte  most  celebrated)  it 
attained  great  opalenoe.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  oi  the  historian  Livy. 

PlTBRCCLUS  (-i),C.  VELL&IUS,  aRoman 
historian,  served  under  Tilierins  in  his  cam- 
paigne  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Angnstna, 
an<f  lived  at  least  as  late  as  A.n.  SO,  as  he 
dedicated  his  history  to  M.  Vinicius.  who  waa 
consul  in  that  year.  This  work  is  a  brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history,  commeuciug 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  ending 
with  A.P.  80. 

PATMOS  (-i>,  one  of  the  islanda  called 
Sporades,  In  the  Icarian  so^a,  celebrated  as 
the  place  to  which  the  ApoKtle  John  waa 
hani»hed,  and  in  which  lie  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lyp«^ 

PATR AE  <-ftmm :  fVitnur),  one  of  the  IS 
cities  of  Achaia,  situated  W.  of  Rhlum,  near 
the  opening  of  the  Corinthian  gnlC  Auguatna 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  Achaia. 

PATROCLUS  (-i).  sometimes  PATROCLSS 
(-is),  son  of  Menoettus  of  Onus  and  Sthen^l^ 
ana  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aeglna,  whence 
tie  is  called  Aetor%de».  Havinjg  Involuntarily 
committed  murder  while  a  boy,  his  father 
took  him  to  Peleus  at  Phthia,  where  he  be- 
came the  Intimate  friend  of  Achilles.  He 
accompanied  the  latter  to  the  Trojan  wars, 
but  when  hif*  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  action,  Patroclus  followed  his  example. 
But  he  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
lead  the  Myrmidons  to  the  flght  when  the 
Greeks  were  hard  pre9sed  by  the  Trojana. 
Achillea  equipped  him  with  his  own  armor 
and  arms ;  and  Patroclus  sncoeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  Trojans  back  to  their  walls,  where  he 
was  slain  bv  Hector.  The  desire  of  aveng- 
ing the  death  of  Patroclus  led  Achillea  AgeSa. 
into  the  field.    [Aouii.Laa.] 

PATTXLA.    CPattalknk.] 

PATTALENB  or  PiTiLENB  (•«»),  tha 
name  of  the  great  delta  formed  by  the  2  prin- 
cipal arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into  the 
sea.  At  the  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  city 
PattAla  or  P&t&la,  the  Sanscrit  patAUi^  whid^ 
means  tiu  W.  country^  and  is  applied  to  the 
W.  part  of  N.  India  abont  the  Indus,  in  con- 
traaifttinction  to  the  B.  part  about  the  Oaagw* 

PlTTJLClUa    fJAirra.] 
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PAULINUS  (-1),  C.  SUETONIUS,  governor 
of  Britain  a.d.  08-42,  during  which  time  the 
Brltona  roM  In  rebellion  nnder  Boadieen. 
[BoAPioRA.l  In  66  he  was  consal ;  and  afier 
the  death  of  Nero  in  68  he  waa  one  of  Otho'd 
generals  in  the  war  agaiuxt  Vltelliaa. 

PAULUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  celebrated  pa- 
trician family  in  the  Aemilla  pens.— (1)  L. 
Akmilidb  Paulds,  connul  ilo.  219,  when  he 
conqaered  Demetrias  of  the  i!«laud  of  Pharos 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for 
refn^e  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  lie  was 
consul  a  2d  time  in  ii.a  216,  with  C.  Tercn- 
tius  Vtirro.  This  was  the  year  of  the  memo- 
rable defeat  at  Cannae.  LHahnihai.]  The 
battle  was  fooght  against  the  advice  of  Paulu^. 
and  be  was  one  of  the  many  distluguishea 
Romans  who  perished  in  the  engagement, 
refhsing  to  fly  from  the  field  when  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  oflTered  him  his  horse.  Hence 
we  find  in  Horace,  "  animaeane  magnae  pro- 
dlgnm  Panlnm  snperaute  Poeuo.*'  Paulus 
was  a  stancb  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  was  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter 
party  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
plebeian  Terentln^  Varra— (2)  L.  Abmilius 
PAULrs,  samamed  MAOKPONioira,  son  of  the 
preceding,  consnl  for  the  first  time  u.o.  181, 
and  a  second  time  in  16S,  when  he  brought 
the  war  against  Perseus  to  a  conclnsion  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  near 
Pydna,  on  the  22d  of  June.  tPKnsp.cs.J  Be- 
fore leaving  Greece,  Paulns  marched  into  Epi- 
ras,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  cmel  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillnged,  because  they  had  been 
in  alliance  with  Perj*eu«.  He  was  censor  with 
Q.  Murcius  Philippns  in  164,  and  died  in  160, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  Illness.  The  Adel- 
phi  of  Terence  was  bron<;ht  out  at  the  fiinenil 
games  exhibited  in  hi^  honor.  Two  of  hi.« 
sonn  were  adopted  into  other  families,  and 
are  kii'iwn  in  history  by  the  name'*  of  Q.  F«- 
bius  Mnximas  and  P.  Scipio  Africanas  the 
younger. 

PAULUS  ('\\  JttLlUS,  one  of  the  most 
distingnlHhed  of  the  itoman  Jurists,  was  prae- 
fectns  prnetorio  nnder  the  emperor  Alexander 
Beverns. 

PAUSXNllS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Cleombro- 
tas  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  writers 
incorrectly  call  him  king:  but  he  was  only 
agent  for  his  cousin  Plistarchns,  the  infant 
son  of  Leonidas.  He  commanded  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
ii.a  479,  and  subsequently  captured  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Dazzled  by  his  success  and  repu- 
tation, he  now  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant 
over  toe  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Per>«ian  king,  who  promi!«ed  him  his 
daughter  in  marringe.  His  conduct  became 
so  arrogant  that  all  the  allies,  except  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  and  Aeglnetans,  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre- 
eminence of  rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  this  way  the  Athenian  confed- 
eracy first  took  its  rise.  Reports  of  the  con- 
dnct  and  designs  of  Pausanias  having  reach- 
ed Sparta,  he  was  recalled ;  and  the  ephors 
acclaentally  obtained  proofs  of  his  treason. 
Q 


A  man  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Per- 
sia having  his  suspicions  awakened  by  notic- 
ing that  hone  of  those  sent  on  similar  er- 
rands had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal  of 
Pausanias,  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  car- 
ried the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pansjinias,  but  he  took  rernge  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  (Minerva).  The  ephors 
stripped  off  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  built 
up  the  door ;  the  aged  mother  of  Pausanias 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  who  laid 
a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  he  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
out,  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  sanctu- 
ary. He  died  as  soim  as  he  got  outside,  b.c. 
470.— (2)  Sod  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  was  king  of  Spartxi  ft-om  R.a 
40S  to  394.— (3)  A  Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
Unguished  family.  Havin?  been  shamefnlly 
treated  by  Attains,  he  complained  of  the  ont- 
ra^^e  to  Pliilip;  but  as  Philip  took  no  notice 
of  his  complaints,  ho  directed  his  vengeance 
against  the  king  himself,  whom  he  mnrdered 
at  the  festival  held  at  Ae<;ae,  d.o.  336.  — (4) 
The  traveler  and  geographer,  perhaps  a  na- 
tive of  Lydia,  lived  unaer  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelins.  His  work,  entitled  a  Peri- 
egegis  or  Itinerary  of  Oreeetj  is  in  10  books, 
and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and  Me- 
gnris  (i.) ;  Corlntbia,  Slcyonia,  Phliasia,  and 
.Argolis  (li.):  Laconica  (lii.),  Messenla  (iv.), 
Elis  (v.,  vL),  Achaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.), 
Boeotia  (ix.),  Phocis  (x.).  The  work  shows 
that  Pausanins  visited  most  of  the  places  in 
these  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  la 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  aud 
particularity  of  his  descriptions. 

PAUSlAS  (-ae),  a  native  of  Slcyon,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Greek  painters,  was 
contemporary  with  Apelles,  and  fiourished 
about  B.a  300-330. 

PAUSlLtPUM.    [Nkapolis.] 

PXVOR  (-dris),  i. «.  Fear,  the  attendant  of 
Mars. 

PAX  (Pads),  the  goddess  of  peace,  called 
IRENE  by  the  Greeks.    [lacNieO 

PEDiSA  (.6mm)  or  PEDiSUM  (-i),  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Caria,  originally  a  chief  abode 
of  the  I>eleges. 

PEDASUS  (-1),  a  town  of  Mysla,  on  the 
SatnioTs,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer. 

PEDliNUS,  ASCOnIUS.    [AsooHire.] 

PfiDlUS  (-1);  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson 
of  Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  un- 
der Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  Caesar's 
will  was  named  one  of  his  heirs.  After  the 
fall  of  the  consnls  Hirtins  and  Pnnsa  at  the 
battle  of  Mutlna  (In  April,  ii.c.  4.U  Octavins 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
and  in  the  month  of  Anguot  he  was  elected 
consnl  aloni;  with  Pedins,  who  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the  news  of 
the  proiicriplion  had  reached  Rome. 

PEDNELISSUS  (-1),  s  city  in  the  interior 
of  Pisidia. 

PEDO  ALBINO ViNUS.    [ALniNovAKCs.] 

PEDUM  (-1),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium.  ou 
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the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell  Into  decay  at  an 

earij  period.  I 

pEoar.  rPAOAL]         .  I 

PEGAsIS  (-idia),  t  e.  apmnir  fVom  Pega^ns, 
w:i'»  applied  to  the  foiinlaioHJpp«>cKn€,  which 
wa."  called  forth  by  the  ho<»f  of  Pei^afus.  The 
Mnf>e9  are  al^o  cnlled  PindA'ir»^  becanw  the 
foantain  Hippocreoe  wa»  Vacred  to  them.  Oe- 
Doiie  is  aiKo  called  PifttUUy  simplj  aa  a  foant- 
aiu  nymph  (rrom  vinn)* 

PEOASUS  (-i)«  the  winired  horee  which 
aprang  Trom  the  blood  of  Medut^a  when  her 
head  was  »tnick  off  by  Perwjns.    He  was  call- 
ed Pewua  becaa^e  he  made  his  appearance 
near  the  (Mmrcea  {ninoi)  i>f  Oceanne.    While 
driukio^  at  the  fountain  of  PirCne,  on  the  . 
Acrocorinthns.  he  waa  canj^ht  by  Bellerophon 
with  a  golden  oridle,  which  Athena  ^Miuerva} 
had  given  the  hero.    With  the  assistance  of  I 
Pe^aaas  Bellerophon  conquered  the  Chimae-  j 
ra,  but,  endeaToriuu  to  a^cend  to  heaven  upon  | 
hia  winded  horse,  he  Tell  down  upon  the  earth. 
[Bkllkbopuojc.]     Pegasus,  h<»wever,  conttn- 
aed  his  flight  to  heaven,  where  he  dwelt  | 
among  the  stars. — ^Pega.^ua  was  also  regarded 
aa  the  horse  of  the  Mufes,  and  in  thia  connec- . 
tion  is  more  celebrated  in  modern  times  than 
in  autiqnity ;  for  with  the  ancients  he  had  no  ' 
connection  with  the  Mnses,  except  producing  : 
with  his  hoof  the  insuirini;  foantain  Ilippo- 
creno.    Pei^nsns  is  onen  represented  in  an-  ' 
cient  works  of  art  along  with  Athena  and 
Bellerophon.  [See  drawings  on  pp.  79,  SO,  112.] 


(Coin  •#  Corinth,  In  th«  Britldi  Hownm.) 


PELXgONIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  and  city 
In  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the  Pelagonee, 
and  situaied  S.of  Pneonia,  upon  the  trizon. 
—(2)  A  district  In  Thessaly,  situaied  W.  of 
Olympns,  and  belonging  to  Perrhaebia. 

PELAHGI  (-dniro),  the  eariiest  inhabitants 
of  Gi  eece,  who  estaolished  the  worship  of  the 
Dodnnaean  Zens  (Jupiter),  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can), the  Cabiri,  and  other  divinities  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  inhabitanu  of  the  counrry. 
They  claimed  descent  from  a  mvihical  hero, 
Pelasgns.  of  whom  we  have  different  accounts 
In  the  different  parU  of  Gi eece  inhabiied  by 
Pelasgians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread 
over  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago;  and  the  name  of  Pela*gia  waa 
given,  at  one  time,  to  Greece.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  traditions  represented  Pelasgns 
as  a  descendant  of  Phor«meui«,  king  of  Ar- 

Sos ;  and  it  was  genernlly  believed  bv  the 
Ireekfl  that  the  Pelasgi  f'pread  from  Arffoa 
to  the  other  count rie»  of  (Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  EpiruB,  and  Thes.*aly  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  ArgoB,  some  of  ihe  principal  seats  of 
the  Pelnsgi.  They  were  also  found  on  the 
coasta  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  according  to  some 


writers.  In  ItaW  aa  welL  Of  the  language, 
habita,  and  civilization  of  tluapeople  we  po»> 
seas  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotoa  aays 
they  spoke  a  1>arbarona langoage— that  Is,  a 
lan.;nage  not  Greek;  bat  from  the  facilujr 
with  which  the  Greek  and  Pelac^c  languages 
coalesced  in  ail  parts  of  Greece,  and  fmm  the 
fact  that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  are 
said  to  have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  it 
is  probable  that  the  two  languages  had  a 
cl«>se  affinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  fhrther  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to 
have  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  useful  arts.  The  most  ancient  architect- 
ural remains  of  Greece— ench  as  the  treai<nnr. 
or  tomb  of  Athens,  at  Mycenae— are  ascribed 
to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are  cited  as  speciroena 
of  Pela>gian  architecture,  though  there  ia  no 
positive  authority  fur  these  statementa. 

PELASiilQTlS,  a  district  in  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Uestiaeotia  and  Magneaia.    [Taaaaa.- 

LIA.] 

PELASOrS.    [Pklasoi.] 

PELETURONlUM  (-i).  a  monnUinona  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pellon,  where 
the  Lapithae  dwelt. 

PELErS  (pen,  -ibn  or  el,  oec  Pel£a,  voe, 
Pt-leu,  dbl.  Pcleo),  son  of  Aeacns  and  Budeis, 
and  king  of  the  Mvnnidons  at  Phthia  in 
Thessaly.  Having,  in  ctmjunction  with  hia 
hn>iher  Telamon,  murdered  his  half-brother 
Phocns,  he  was  expelled  by  Aeacus  from  Ae- 
gina,  and  went  to  Phthln  in  Thessalv.  Here 
he  was  purided  from  the  niunler  by  ]£urTtii»n, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  irave  Peleus  hie  dan<;h- 
ter  Antie5ne  in  marriage,  and  a  third  part  (»f 
his  kingdom.  Peleus  nccmipauied  Enrytion 
to  the  Calydonian  hunt;  but  having  involun- 
tarily killed  his  father-in-law  with  his  spear, 
he  biecame  a  wanderer  a  second  Ume.  He 
now  took  refW^  at  lolcus,  where  he  waa 
again  purifled  by  Acastns,  the  kine  of  the 
place.  Here  he  was  falsely  accused  oy  Asty- 
dnmia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  and  in  conse- 
quence nearly  perished  on  Mount  Pel  ion. 
LAoAhTtTS.]  while  on  Mount  Pelion,  Pelena 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  a  mortal ;  but  having  the  (jower,  like 
Proteus,  of  assuming:  any  form  she  pleased, 
she  endeavored  in  this  way  to  escape  from  Pe- 
leus. The  latter,  however,  previously  taught 
by  Chiron,  held  the  goddess  fast  till  she 

Rromised  to  marry  him.  The  gods  took  part 
1  the  marriage  solemnity,  and  Eris  or  Strife 
was  the  only  goddess  who  waa  not  invited  to 
the  nuptials.  By  Thetis  Peleus  became  the 
father  of  Achilles.  Peleus  was  too  old  to  ac- 
company Achilles  against  Troy:  he  remained 
at  home,  and  survived  the  death  of  hie  eon. 

P^LIADES.    [Pkuas.1 

PfiLlAS  (-ae),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Tyro,  a  daughter  of  Sa}monens,ana  twin- 
brother  of  Neleus.  The  twins  were  exposed 
by  their  mother,  but  they  were  preserved  and 
reared  bv  some  countrymen.  They  subse- 
Quenily  learned  their  parentage,  and  after 
the  death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lolcus,  who 
had  married  their  mother,  they  seized  the 
throne  of  lolcus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aeson, 
the  son  of  Cretheus  aud^yro.  Bellas  soon 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother  Neletis, 
and  thDB  t>ecaine  sole  raler  of  lolcas.  After 
Pelias  had  lone  reigned  there,  Jason,  the  son 
of  Aeeon,  came  to  lolcns  and  clairoed  the 
kingdom  as  his  ri^ht.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
him,  Pelias  sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece.  Hence  arose  the  celebruted 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  After  the  re- 
turn of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  bv  his  own  daughters  (the  P^fiXddM), 
who  hud  been  told  by  Med€a  that  in  thie 
manner  they  might  restore  their  father  to 
vi^or  and  youth.  His  son  Acastus  held  fune- 
ral games  in  his  honor  at  lolcns,  and  expelled 
Jason  and  Medea  from  the  country.  [Jason  ; 
Mkdea:  AaooNADTAE.]  Among  the  daughters 
of  Peli'aM  was  Alcesii?,  the  wife  of  Admetus. 

PfiLXDfiS  (-ae),  the  son  of  Peleus,  i.e.  Achil- 
les. 

PELIONI  (-drum),  a  brare  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, of  Sabine  origin,  in  Central  Italy,  bound- 
ed by  the  Marvi,  the  Marrucini,  the  Samnites, 
and  the  Frentani.  They  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Social  war  (90-89),  and  their  chief  town, 
Corlluium,  was  destined  by  the  allies  to  be 
the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome. 

PELlON,  more  rarely  PELIOS  (-ii),  a  lofty 
raii>(e  of  mountains  in  Thecsuly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mague.^'ia,  situated  between  the  lake 
Boebcis  and  the  Pagusnean  gulf.  Its  sides 
were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  summit 
wa^  a  temple  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Actaeus. 
Mount  Peliou  was  celebrated  in  mythology. 
Near  its  summit  was  the  cave  of  the  Centanr 
Chiron.  The  giants,  in  their  war  with  the 
g  kIs,  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heapO^sa 
and  Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa 
on  Olympus.  In  order  to  scale  heaven.  On 
Pelion  the  timber  was  felled  with  which  the 
ship  Ai^^o  was  bnilt. 

PELLA  (-aeV.  (1)  An  ancient  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  (listrict  Botiiaen,  situated  npim 
n  lake  formed  l)y  the  river  Lydias.  Philip 
made  it  his  i-e.<idence  and  the  capital  of  ilie 
Macedonian  mounrchv.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  tne  Great.  Hence  the 
poetH  give  the  surname  oTPelUiea  to  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  because  it  was  founded  by  Al- 
exander the  Great,  and  also  nue  the  word  in 
n  general  sense  as  equivalent  to  E?yptian.— 
(2)  A  city  of  Palestine,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in 
Peraea.  It  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Christians  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  before 
its  capture  by  the  Romans. 

PELLEnE  (-eaX  the  most  easterly  of  the  19 
cities  of  Achaia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Sicyo- 
iiia,  and  situated  on  a  hill  00  stadia  from  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  profess^ed  to  be  de- 
scended flrom  the  Pellenaeans  in  Achaia,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast 
on  their  return  from  Troy. 

PELOPEA  or  PELOPIA  (-ne),  daughter  of 
Thyentes  and  mother  of  Aegisthns.    [Akgis- 

THOS  ] 

PELOpIDAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Theban 
general,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Epaminon- 
da!>.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the 
Spartans  f^om  Thebes,  n.a  379;  and  from  this 
time  until  his  death  there  was  not  a  year  in 


which  he  was  not  intrusted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  He  was  slain  in  battle  at 
Cynoscephalae  in  Thessaly,  fighting  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  B.a  3M. 

PELOPONNESUS  M:  Morea),  the  S.  part 
of  Greece,  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  oun- 
nected  with  Hellas  proper  I)y  the  isthnins  of 
Corinth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
— Peloponnesns,  or  the  "island  of  Pelops" — 
fl*oin  the  mythical  Pelops.  [Pelops.]  This 
name  does  not  occur  in  Htmier.  In  his  time 
the  peninsnla  was  sometimes  called  Apia, 
from  Apis,  son  of  Ph  ironcus,  king  of  Argos : 
and  sometimes  Argos;  which  names  were 
given  to  it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the 
chief  power  in  Peloponnesus  at  that  period. 
On  the  E.  and  8.  there  are  8  great  gulfs— the 
Argolic,  Laconian.  and  Me^senian.  The  an- 
cients compared  the  shape  of  the  country  to 
the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree ;  and  its  modern  name, 
the  jWorca,  which  first  occurs  in  the  l«th  cent- 
ury of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry- 
leaf.  Peloponnesn.i  was»  divided  Into  various 
provinces,  all  of  which  were  bcmnded  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  Aroa- 
i»iA,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
These  provinces  were  Aohaia  in  the  N.,  Elis 
in  the  W.,  Mrsskma  in  the  W.  and  S.,  Laoo- 
NiA  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Corintuia  in  the  E. 
and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  7779 
English  miles,  and  it  probably  contained  a 
population  of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the 
flonrishing  period  of  Greek  historv.— Pelo- 
ponnesns was  ori«riuaily  inhabited  By  Pelas- 
gians.  Subsequently  the  Achaeaiis.  who  be- 
lon<?ed  to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  L»- 
conia,  and  Messenla ;  and  the  lonians  in  the 
N.  part,  in  Achaia  ;  while  the  remains  of  the 
orlirinai  inhabiiantn  of  the  country,  the  Pelas- 
giaiiH,  collected  chiefly  in  the  central  part,  in 
Arcadia.  Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
according  to  mythical  chronology,  the  Do- 
rians, under  the' conduct  of  the  Heraclidae. 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloptninesus,  and 
established  D«)ric  »U\\^r^  in  Argolis,  Lacouia, 
and  Mesnenia,  from  whence  tiiey  extended 
their  power  over  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Megara. 
Part  of  the  Achaean  population  remained  in 
these  provinces  as  tribntaiy  subjects  to  the 
Dorians,  nnder  the  name  of  Perioeci ;  while 
other:*  of  the  Achaeans  parsed  over  to  the 
,  N.  of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  lonians,  and 
1  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was 
'  called  after  them  Achaia.  The  Aetolians, 
who  had  invaded  Peloponnesns  along  with 
the  Dorians,  settled  in  Elis,  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
peniiisnla  remained  nnder  Doric  influence 
during  the  most  Important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city 
of  Athens.  After  the  conQue!<t  of  Messenia 
by  the  Spartans  it  was  under  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
the  latter  by  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of 
Lenctra,  B.a371. 

I»ELOPS  (-ftpls),  grandson  of  Zens  (Jnf)!f  er), 
and  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia.    Being 
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expelled  from  Phrvjjia,  he  cnme  to  Elip,  where 
he  married  Hippodiimla,  dnnghter  of  Oeiio- 
mnnit,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  By 
meaus  (>r  the  wcnllh  he  bron<;ht  with  him,  Ms 
infliieuce  became  fu  great  in  the  peiiinsnla 
that  it  wn!*  called  after  him  "the  inland  of 
relopH."  The  lejjeiids  aboat  Pelops  cont<i8t 
niainly  of  the  ^'tory  t)f  his  beiD&?  cnl  to  pieces 
and  boiled,  of  bis  contest  with  OeuomauB  aud 
UippddAmla,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons. 
1.  I'elnp*  rut  to  ptMM  and  boiled.  Tantalus, 
the  favorite  of  the  gods,  once  invited  them  to 
a  repnsr,  and  oo  that  occasion  killed  his  own 
BOD,  and,  having  boiled  him,  set  the  flesh  be- 
fore them  that  they  might  eat  it.  Bnt  the 
immortal  gods,  knowing  what  it  was,  did  not 
tonch  it ;  Demeter  (Ceres)  alone,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  grief  for  her  Irst  daughter,  con- 
sumed the  shoulder.  Hereupon  the  ^uds  or- 
dered Hermes  (Mercury)  to  put  the  limbs  of 
Pelops  into  a  caldron,  and  thereby  restore 
him  to  life.  When  the  process  was  over,  Clo- 
tho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and  as  the 
shoulder  consumed  bv  Demeter  was  wantincr, 
the  goddess  snpiilied  its  place  by  one  maue 
of  Ivory:  his  descendants  (the  Pelopidae),  as 
a  mark  of  their  orli:in,  were  believed  to  have 
one  shiralder  as  white  as  ivory.  2.  Contest 
tcith  OenoniaiiH  atul  UipyMdmla.  An  oracle 
having  declared  to  Oenomaus.  kin^  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  tTiat  he  should  be  killed  bv  his  bou-Id- 
law,  he  declared  that  he  would  bestow  the 
hand  of  bis  danu'hier  HippddAmla  upon  the 
man  who  should  conquer  him  in  the  chariot- 
race,  but  that  whoever  was  conquered  should 
Bufier  death.  This  he  did  because  his  horsea 
were  swifter  than  those  of  any  other  mortal. 
He  had  overtaken  and  slaiu  many  a  suitor 
when  Pelops  canie  to  Pisa.  Pel«)ps  bribed 
Myrtilns,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomans,  by  the 
promise  of  half  the  kinu'dom,  if  he  would  as- 
sist him  in  conquering  bis  ma.'-ter.  Myrtilus 
agreed,  and  t«>ok  out  the  linch-pins  of  the 
chariot  of  Oenomans.  In  the  race  the  charitu 
of  Oenoman'*  broke  down,  and  he  was  thrown 
out  and  killed.  Thus  HipinVlamla  became 
the  wife  of  Pelops.    But  as  IVlopa  had  now 

! rained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
aith  with  Myrtilus :  and  accordingly,  as  they 
were  driving  along  a  clift',  he  threw  Myrtilus 
into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  he  cursed  Pe- 
lops and  his  whole  race.  Pelops  returned 
with  Hippddumla  to  Pisa  in  Ells,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Olympia^  where  he 
restored  the  Olympian  games  with  greater 
Bplendor  than  ever.  3.  Tlve  mntt  of  I'elopn. 
Chrysippus  was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and 
\va»  in  consequence  envied  by  his  brothers. 
The  twi>  eldest  ainonj^  them,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,  with  the  connivance  of  HippAd&mia, 
accordingly  mnrdered  ChryHipjius,  and  threw 
hiB  body  into  a  well.  Pelops,  who  suspected 
his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled  them  from 
the  country.  Pelops,  after  his  death,  was 
honored  at  OWmpia  above  all  other  heroes. 
The  name  t)f  Pel«»pB  was  so  celebrated  that  it 
was  con^lantlv  used  by  the  poets  in  connec- 
tion with  his  descendants  and  the  cities  they 
inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  PeUrpeliis  Atrevs,  and  Aga- 
memnon, the  crands<m  or  great-grandson  of 
Atreus,  cilled  Pelope'us  Afjamemnon,    In  the 


same  way  Iphigenla^  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  Hermione,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
lans,  are  each  called  by  Ovid  Pelopela  virao. 
Virgil  uses  the  phra»e  Pelopea  moenia  to  sig- 
nlfv  the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelops 
and  his  descendants  ruled  over;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Mycenae  is  called  by  Ovid  Pelope^ 
odes  Mycenae. 

PfiLORIS  (-Idis),  PfiLORlAS  (-4dis),  or 
PfiLOltUS  (-i:  C.  Faro),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  3  promontories  which 
formed  the  triangular  flgure  of  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  the  u.»ual  story,  it  derived  its  name 
ft-om  Peloru  ,  the  pilot  of  Hannibara  ship ; 
but  the  nar-A*  was  more  ancient  than  Hanui- 
bars  time,  b^ing  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 

PELT  A  £  (-^rum),  an  ancient  and  floari«h- 
ing  city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia. 

PELfSlUM  (-i:  O.T.Sin;  both  names  are 
derived  from  noons  meaning  mttd),  a  celebra- 
ted city  of  Lower  Egypt,  standing  on  the  B. 
bide  of  the  E.-most  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelusiuc  mouth,  20 
stadia  (-i  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  moras>es,  from  which  it  obtained  ita 
name.  As  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  frontier  city  towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  t»f 
many  battles  and  sieges.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  geographer  Ptolemaeas. 

PENXTES  (-urn),  the  household  gods  of 
the  Romans,  both  those  of  a  private  family 
aud  of  the  state,  as  the  great  family  of  citizenn. 
Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  between  private 
and  public  Penates.  The  name  is  connected 
with  penus;  and  the  images  of  these  g^ods 
were  kept  in  the  penetralia,  or  the  central 
part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  included 
anumg  the  Penates,  and  both  names  are  often 
used  synonymously.  The  Lares,  however, 
though' included  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates ;  for  each  family  had  nsually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates*  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  Most  ancient 
writers  believed  that  the  Penates  of  the  state 
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were  broagbt  bj  Aeneas  f^om  Troy  Into  Italy, 
and  were  pre:»erved  first  at  Lavlulum,  aTier- 
wardd  at  Alba  Lonf;a.aud  rtually  at  Rome. 
The  private  Penates  had  their  place  at  the 
hearth  uf  every  house,  and  the  taole  also  was 
sacred  to  them.  On  the  hearth  a  perpetual 
flre  was  kept  np  in  their  honor,  and  the  table 
always  contaiued  ttie  salt-cellar  and  theflrst- 
]ingH  or  fruit  for  thebo  diviuitici. 

PfiNElS  (-Idif),  that  is,  Duphu6,  daajrbter 
of  the  river  god  Puueus. 

PENELOpE  (-«5j»),  daughter  of  Icarius  and 
Periboea  of  Sparta,  married  Ulyj^fes, 
king  of  Ithaca.  [Res'pecting  her  mar- 
rinjje,  see  Ioauiub,  No.  2.J  By  Ulya- 
se-i  ^he  had  an  only  child,  Telemachns, 
who  was  an  iufant  when  her  husband 
sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  Ions 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered 
by  numerous  and  imporinnate  suitors, 
whom  she decei  ved  by  declari ug  that  t^he 
mnst  finish  a  large  robe  which  she  was 
making  for  Laertes,  her  aged  father-in- 
law,  before  she  coald  make  up  her  mind. 
Daring  the  daytime  she  accordingly 
worked  at  the  robe,  and  in  the  night  she 
undid  the  work  of  the  day.  fiy  this 
means  she  sacceeded  in  putting  off  the 
suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem 
was  betrayed  by  her  servants:  and 
when,  in  consequence,  the  faithful  Pe- 
nelope was  pressed  more  and  more  bv 
the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  afier  an  absence  of  20 

Sears.  Having  recognized  her  husband 
V  several  signs,  she  heartilv  welcomed 
him,  and  the  days  of  her  grief  and  sor- 
row were  at  an  end.  [Ulysses.]  While 
Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  writers  charge 
her  with  being  the  r^g^erse,  and  relate 
that  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors.  They  add 
that  Ulysses  repudiated  her  when  he  re- 
turned ;  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and 
thenc-e  to  Mantfnea.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  he 
had  killed  his  father,  Ulysses. 

PEnEUS  (-1).  (1)  The  chief  river  of  Thes- 
saly,  rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after  receiv- 
ing many  affluents,  forcing  its  way  through 
the  vale  of  Tempe  between  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Olympus  into  tne  sea.  [Tempk.]  As  a  god 
Penens  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  andTethys,  and 
father  of  Daphne  and  Cyrene.— <2)  A  river  of 
Elis,  rising  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

PENIUS  (-1),  alittlerlverofPontns,  falling 
into  the  Enziue. 

PENNINAE  ALPES.    [Alpto.] 

PENTXPOLIS  (-is),  the  name  for  any  asso- 
ciation of  5  cities,  was  applied  specifically  to 
the  8  chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa— 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  and 
Apollonia. 

PENTfiLICUS  (-1),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble,  is  a  branch  of  Mount 
Parnes,  from  which  it  runs  in  a  S.E.-ly  direc- 
tion between  Athens  and  Marathon  to  the 
coast. 


PENTHESlLEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Ares 
(Mars)  and  Otrera,  and  qneen  of  the  Amazons. 
After  the  death  of  Hector  she  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by 
Achilles,  who  mourned  over  the  dyins  queeu 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  valor. 
Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of  Achilles,  and 
was  in  consequence  killed  by  the  hero.  There- 
upon Diomedes,a  relative  of  Thersites,  threw 
the  body  of  Penthesilea  into  the  river  Seaman- 
der ;  but,  according  to  others,  Achilles  himseir 
buried  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Xauthoa. 


PenthctllM  oftring  aid  to  Priam. 

PENTHEUS  (-*08  or  ^I ;  aee.  -^a  or  Sum), 
son  of  Echfon  and  Agavd,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmns  as  king  of 
Thebes :  and  having  resisted  the  introductiim 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  into  his 
kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  bv  the  g(3d,  his 
palace  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  him- 
self was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mother  and 
her  two  sisters,  ino  and  AutonoS,  who  in  their 
Bacchic  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a  wild  beast. 
The  place  where  Pentheus  suffered  death  is 
said  to  have  been  Mount  Cithaeron  or  Mount 
Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in 
secret  the  revelry  or  the  Bacchic  women,  oat 
on  being  discovered  by  them  was  torn  to 
pieces. 

PENTRI  (-flmm),  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  tribes  in  Samnium.  Their  chief 
town  was  Botiandm. 

PEPXRETHUS  (-i),  a  small  Island  in  the 
Aegaenn  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E. 
of  Halonesns.  It  produced  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine. 

PEPHREdO.    [Gbabak.] 

PfiRAEA  (-ae),  i.  e.  (As  country  on  eAe  op- 
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fKMiCe  side,  a  general  name  for  anv  district  | 
oelongiDK  to  or  closely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  cea  or  river. — (1)  The  part  of  i 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan.— (2)  Psbaka  Riio-  | 
DioBUJf,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Caria,  oppo^ile 
to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  sabiect  to  the  . 
Bhodians,  eztendiu^;  from  Moant  Phoenix  on  , 
the  W.  to  the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  £.—(3) 
A  dty  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysla,  near  Adramyt- 
tinm,  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Myiilenaeans. 

PERCOTfi  (-«8),  a  very  ancient  city  of 
If  ysia,  between  Abydoa  and  Lampsacna,  near 
the  Hellespont 

PERDICCAS  (-ae).  <1)  The  founder  of  the 
If  acedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, though  later  writers  reprec^iit  Caranus 
as  the  Ist  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Per- 
diccas  only  the  4th.  [Cabamus.]  Perdiccas 
and  his  two  brothers,  Oaaanes  and  Aeropus. 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Argos,  and  settled 
near  Mount  Bermins,  from  whence  they  sub- 
dued the  rest  of  Macedonia.  —  (2)  King  of 
Macedonia  from  about  m.o.  454  to  413,  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  In  the  Pelopou- 
Desian  war  we  dud  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with 
the  Athenians;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
Joined  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
parties  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
interest  at  the  moment.— <3)  Kin?  of  Mace- 
donia, B.a  304-369,  second  son  of  Amyntas 
II.,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  assnssinntiim 
of  the  usurper  Ptolemy  of  Alorus.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  the  lllyrians.— (4)  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der the  GrenL  The  king  on  his  death-bed  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  royal  signet-ring  f^om 
his  finger  and  to  have  given  it  to  Perdiccas. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas 
had  the  chief  authority  intrusted  to  him  under 
the  command  of  the  new  king,  Arrhidaens. 
His  ambitious  schemes  induced  Antipater, 
Craterus.  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league, 
and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thereupon  Perdiccas  marched  Into  Egypt 
against  Ptolemy,  but  baring  been  defeated 
In  battle,  he  was  slain  by  his  own  troops, 
B.a  3-21. 

PERDIX  (-Tcis),  the  nephew  of  Daedalus, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  saw,  the  chisel,  the 
compasses,  etc  His  skill  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong 
trom  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  on  the 
Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught  htm  in  his 
fall,  and  chanced  him  into  the  bird  which  was 
named  after  him,  perdix,  the  partridge. 

PfiRENNA,  ANNA    [Anna.] 

PBROA  (-ae),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Pamphylla,  lay  a  little  inland,  N.K  of 
Attalia,  between  the  rivers  Cauirrhactes  and 
Cestrus,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  milei^^  from  the 
mouth  of  the  former.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was 
the  first  place  in  Asia  Minor  visited  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  journey. 

PERGX.MA  and  PERGXMIA  [Pxboa- 
IION,  No.  1.] 

PERQlMUM  or  PERGXMUS  (-1).  The 
former  by  far  the  most  usual  form  in  the 


classical  writers,  though  the  latter  is  more 
common  in  English,  probably  on  account  of 
its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  \Rev.  ii.  1^). 
The  word  is  significant,  connected  with  Tiptoe. 
a  toirrr.— (1)  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  Ubed 
poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  nlso  uj«e 
the  forms  Pkboama  (-4rum)  and  Prbuamia 
(-ae).— <2)  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Mhmr,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamu^  and  aft- 
erwards of  the  Ri»man  province  of  Asia,  waa 
situated  in  the  district  of  S.  Mysia  called  Teu- 
thrania,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Cnlcns, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  ktn(^- 
dom  of  Pergamus  was  founded  about  uax  2S0 
by  Phlletaerus,  who  had  been  intrn>ted  by 
Lysimachus  with  the  command  of  the  city. 
The  successive  k\ns%  of  Pergamns  were: 

PllILKTAKKUS,  B.a  280-263;  ECMKNFJi  I.,  803- 
241;  Attali'S  I.,  241-197;  Ecmknks  1L,  197- 
160 ;  Attai  OS  II.  PuiLAnKi.ruua,  159-1 3S;  At- 
TAI.C8  III.  Philomrtob,  13-S-133.  The  king- 
dom reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus  the  ()rcat  bv  the  Romans, 
in  B.a  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed  upon 
Enmenes  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both 
Phrygias,  Lycaonla,  Pisidia,'aud  Pamphylia. 
It  was  under  the  same  king  that  the  cele- 
brated library  was  founded  at  Pereamus, 
which  for  a  long  time  rivaled  that  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  formation  of  which  occasioned 
the  invention  of  parchment,  Charta  Perga-^ 
fnena.  On  the  death  of  Attains  III.,  in  ilol 
188,  the  kingdom,  by  a  beqnest  in  his  will, 
passed  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was  an  earijr 
seat  of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seveu 
Churches  of  Asia  to  which  the  Ai>ocalyptic 
epistles  are  addressed.  Among  the  celebrated 
natives  of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  Apol* 
lodorus  and  the  physician  Galea. 

PERGfl.    [Pkboa.] 

PBRlANDER  (-dri),  ion  of  Cypselns,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  b.o.  G^ 
aud  reignad  40  yeai-s,  to  n.o.  &S5.  His  rule  waa 
mild  and  benei!lcent  at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  oppressive.  He  was  a  patron  of  liters 
ature  and  philosophy;  and  Arion  and  Ana- 
charsis  were  in  favor  at  his  court.  He  was 
very  commonly  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages. 

PfiRlCLES  (-is  or  I),  the  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippna 
and  Agbriste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  ntrtune  of 
his  parents  procured  for  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  he  received  instruction  fh>m  Damon, 
Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagoras.  In  b.o.  4419 
Pericles  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs, 
40  years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  more  democratical 
party  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to  Cimon.  It 
was  at  his  Instigation  that  his  friend  Ephial- 
tes  proposed  in  461  the  measure  by  which  the 
Areopagus  was  deprived  of  those  functions 
which  rendered  it  formidable  to  the  demo- 
cratical party.  This  success  was  followed  by 
the  ostracism  of  Cimon.  Pericles  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, and  f^quently  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  In  448  he  led  the  army  which 
assisted  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war ;  and 
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in  445  he  rendered  the  mont  signal  fcrrlce  to 
the  state  by  recovering  tbe  Island  of  Enboea, 
which  had  revolted  from  Athene.  After  the 
death  of  CImon  in  449,  the  aristocrat ical  party 
was  headed  bv  Thacydides,  the  bod  of  Mele- 
Biaa ;  bnt  on  the  o^traclaui  of  the  latter  in  444 
Pericles  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  ihroa«;h- 
oat  the  remainder  of  his  political  course  no 
one  appeared  to  contest  his  snpremacv.  The 
next  Important  event  iu  which  Pericles  was 
encaged  was  the  war  against  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  sab- 
dued  after  an  ardnous  campaign,  440.  The 
poet  Sophocles  was  one  of  the  generals  who 
fonght  with  Pericles  agninst  Samos.  For  the 
next  10  years,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiun  war,  the  Athenians  were  not  engaged 
In  auyct)nsiderablemilitarvoperatiou9.  Peri- 
cles employed  this  time  of  peace  iu  adorning 
Athens  with  public  buildings,  which  made 
this  city  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Greece 
[Phipias.]  The  enemies  of  Pericles  made 
many  attempts  to  ruin  his  reputation,  but, 
failiii)^  in  these,  they  attacked  him  through 
his  friends.  Ills  ft'lends  Phidias  and  Anax- 
agoras.  and  his  mintress  Aspasia.  were  all  ac- 
cui!>ed  before  the  people.  Phidias  was  con- 
demned and  cast  into  prison  [PuiDiAS];  Anax- 
agoras  was  also  sentenced  to  pay  a  line  and 
quit  Athens  [Anaxaqosas]  ;  and  Aspn^ia  was 
only  acquitted  through  the  entreaties  and 
tears  of  Pericles.— The  Peloponnesian  war 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitions 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  coun- 
seled the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  he  did 
this  because  he  saw  that  war  was  Inevita- 
ble; and  that  as  long  as  Athens  retained 
the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  431  a  Peloponnesian 
army  under  Archidnmns  Invaded  Attica,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  Pericles  the  Athenians 
conveyed  their  property  into  the  city,  and  al- 
lowed the  Peloponuesians  to  desolate  Aitlca 


without  opposition.  Next  ^^^ar  (430),  when 
the  Peloponuesians  again  invaded  Attica, 
Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  its  appear- 
ance iu  Athens.  It  carried  off  bis  two  sous, 
Xauthippus  and  Paralus,  and  most  of  his  in- 
timate n-iends.  In  the  autumn  of  4St9  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  He  left 
no  legitimate  children.  His  son  Pericles,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  thegeuernis  at  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  with  the  other  generals,  if.a  406. 

PfiRlCLTMfiNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  Argo- 
Daats,  son  of  Neleus,  and  brother  of  Nestuc 

PfiRILLUS.      [PUALABIS.] 

PfiRINTHUS  (-1),  an  important  town  of 
Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  and  founded  by  the 
Samians  about  ii.a  &&9,  situated  82  miles  W. 
of  Selvmbria  on  a  small  peninsula.  At  a  later 
time  It  was  called  Heraeleat  and  sometimes 
Htraclea  Thraciae  or  Herar.lea  Perinthus. 

PfiKlPHAS  (-antis).  (1)  A  king  of  Attica. 
— <2)  One  of  the  Lapithac.— <3)  A  companion 
of  Pyrrhus  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

PERMESSUS  (-1),  a  river  in  Boeotia,  de- 
scending from  Mount  Helicon,  and  falling 
into  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliartus. 

PBkO  (-dnis),  daughter  of  Neleua  and 
Chlorit*,  aud  wife  of  Bias. 

PKRPfiRSNA  (-ae),  a  small  town  of  Mynia, 
S.  of  Adramyttium. 

PERPERN  A  <.r  PERPENNA  (ac :  the  for- 
mer is  tbe  preferable  form).  (1)  M.,  consul 
B.0. 130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner. — (2)  M.  Perprbna 
Vkmto,  son  of  the  lust,  Joined  the  Marian 
party  iu  the  civil  war,  and  was  raised  to  the 
praetorship.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  fonght  under  Sertorius  for  some 
years ;  bnt  being  Jealous  of  the  latter,  Per- 
perna  aud  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorius 
at  a  banquet  iu  72.  His  desth  soon  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  Perperna  was  defeated 
by  Pompey,  was  taken  prwoner,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

PERRHAEBI  (-drum),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like Pelasgic  i)eople  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly. 
Homer  placcH  the  Perrhacbi  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Thefsalian  Dodona  and  the  river 
Titarosins ;  aud  at  a  later  time  the  name  of 
Perrhaebia  was  applied  to  the  district  bound- 
ed by  Macedonia  and  the  Cambnnian  mount- 
ains on  the  N.,  by  Pindus  on  llie  W.,by  the 
Peneus  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the  Peneus 
aud  0$>sa  on  the  B.  The  Perrhaebl  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  League. 

PEltSAE.    CPrbsis.! 

PERSE  (-f-8),  or  PERSA  (-ae),  danchter  of 
Oceanns,  and  wife  of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeetes, 
Circ£,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses. 

PERSEIS  (-Idis),  a  name  given  to  Hecate, 
as  the  daughter  of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PERSEPHONE  (-^s),  called  PUOSERPlNA 
(-ae)  by  tbe  Romaus,  a  godde.^s,  daughter  of 
Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Demeter  (Ceres).  In  A.- 
tioa  she  was  worshiped  under  the  name  of 
Cfhi  (Kopn),  that  is,  the  Daughter,  namely,  of 
Demeter ;  and  the  two  were  f^qnenily  called 
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P«r»«phon6  (Prowrpine)  enthronrd.    (Gerhard,  Archaolog.  Z«U.  Ur.  11.) 


Ttie  Mother  and  the  Daunhter.  Homer  de- 
Bcribes  her  as  the  wife  of  Hndes  (Phifo),  and 
the  formidnble,  veneraltle,  nnd  tnajeHtic  queen 
of  the  Shiide?,  who  rules  over  the  souls  ofthe 
dead,  along  with  her  huKbund.  Hence  8he  i.- 
called  by  later  writer?*  Jutw  Infernoy  Averna, 
and  Stygia ;  and  the  Erinyes  (Furies)  are  snid 
to  have  been  her  daughters  by  Pluto.  The 
story  of  her  beinjj  curried  off  by  Hade^,  the 
wanderinirs  of  her  mother  in  j^earch  of  her, 
uud  the  worship  of  the  2  goddesses  in  Attica 


nt  the  festival  of  the  Elensfnia,  are  related 
under  Dkmrtrb.  Persephone  is  nsnnlly  rep- 
resented In  works  of  art  with  the  grave  and  se- 
vere character  ofthe  Jnno  ofthe  lower  world. 
PERSfiPOLTS  (-Is),  the  capital  of  PersU 
and  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  seldom  used  as  the  royal 
residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  XenopboD, 
Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  daring  the 
Persian  period,  mention  it  at  all ;  though  they 
often  speak  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ek:batMna« 


rcnepolia. 
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as  the  capitals  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  fi'oin 
the  Greek  writers  after  me  Macedonian  con- 
qnest  that  we  learn  its  rank  in  the  empire, 
which  appears  to  have  consifted  chiefly  in  its 
being  one  of  the  8  burial-places  of  the  kin^s 
(the  other  beiue  Pasargada),  and  also  a  royal 
treasury;  for  Alexander  fuand  in  the  palace 
immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  have  ac- 
cumalated  from  the  time  of  Cyras.  It  pre- 
served its  sulendor  till  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  when  it  was  burned ;  Alexander,  as 
the  story  goes,  setting  Are  to  the  palace  with 
his  own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  in- 
Btigatlon  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  b.o.  331.  It 
wns  not,  however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as 
some  historians  represent  It  appears  fire- 
queiitly  in  sub»'eqnent  history,  both  ancient 
and  medieval.  Itisnowde!»erted.batitsruin£^ 
are  cou»iderable.  It  was  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Persls,  in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persis,  not 
far  ft-om  the  border  of  the  Carmauian  Desert, 
in  a  valley  watered  by  the  river  Araxes,  and 
its  tributaries  the  Meaus*  and  the  Cyras. 

PBRSfiS  (-ae),  son  of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and 
PersCs  brother  of  AeStes  and  Circe,  and  father 
of  Hecate. 

PERSEUS  (-«5s  or  el).  (1)  The  famous 
Arglve  hero,  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  DanaS, 

and  grandson  of  Acri- 

sius.     An  oracle  had 

told  Acrislns   that  he 

was  doomed  to  perish 

by  the  hands  of  Dana6*s 

sou;  and  he  therefore 
i  shut  up  his  daughter  in 

an  apartment  made  of 
I  brass  or  stone.      But 

2^uB,  having  metamor- 
phosed himself  into  a 

shower  of  gold,  came 

down  through  the  roof 

of  the  prison,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  father 
""""•  of  Perseus.    Prom  this 

circumstance   Perseus  is  sometimes  called 
aurigeiuu     As  soon  as  Acrisius  discovered 
that  Danafi  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  he 
put  both  mother  and  son  into  a  chest,  and 
threw  them  into  the  sea;  but  Zeus  caused  the 
chest  to  come  ashore  at  Seriphoe,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  when  Dictys,  a  fisherman,  found 
Danafi  and  her  son,  and 
carried  them  to  Polydec- 
tes,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
trv,  who  treated  them 
with  kindness.  In  course 
of  lime  Polydectes  fell 
in  love  with  Dauafi,  and 
wishing  to  get  rid  of 
Perseus,  who  nad  mean- 
time grown  up  to  man- 
hood, lie  sent  the  young 
hero  to  fetch  the  head  of 
Medusa,  one  of  the  Gor- 
dons. Guided  by  Hermes 
(Mercury)  and  Athena 

(Minerva),  Perseus  first  

went  to  the  Grae:ie,  the  Coin  of  Penrat,  king  or  Mac«<IonU. 

tISk7rom  thira  thlir°one  tooth  and  their  one  I     PERSlCUS  SiNUS,  PERSlCUM  MXRE, 
eye,  and  would  not  re'«torc  them  until  they  1  the  name  given  by  the  later  geographers  to 


showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs,  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Hades  (Pluto),  which  ren- 
dered the  wearer  invisible.  Having  received 
from  the  nymphs  these  invaluable  presents, 
from  Hermes  a  sickle,  and  from  Athena  a  mir- 
ror, he  mounted  into  the  air,  and  arrived  at  the 
abode  of  the  Gorgous,  who  dwelt  near  Tar- 
tessus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean.  He  found 
them  asleeo,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa, 
looking  at  her  figure  through  the  mirror,  for 
a  sight  of  the  monster  herself  would  have 
changed  him  into  stone.  Perneus  put  her 
head  into  the  wallet  which  he  carried  on  hi*« 
back,  and  as  he  went  away  he  was  pursued 
by  the  other  two  Gorgous:  but  his  helmar, 
which  rendei^d  him  invisible,  enabled  him  to 
escape  In  safety.  Perseus  then  proceeded  to 
Aethiopia,  where  he  saved  and  married  An- 
dromeda. [Andbomkda.]  Perseus  is  also 
said  to  have  changed  Atlas  into  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name  by  means  of  the  Gorgon's 
head.  On  his  return  to  Seriphos  he  rmud 
that  his  mother  had  taken  refiige  in  a  temple 
to  escape  the  violence  of  Polvdectes.  He  then 
went  to  the  palace  of  Polydectes,  and  meta- 
morphosed him  and  all  his  guests  into  stone. 
He  then  gave  the  head  of  the  Goreron  to  Athena, 
who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or 
breastplate.  Perseus  subsequently  went  to 
Argos,  accompanied  by  Danac  and  Androme- 
da. Aciisius,  remembering  the  oracle,  escaped 
to  Larissa,  in  the  country  of  the  Pela.«gians ; 
but  Perseus  followed  him  in  disguise,  in  order 
to  persuade  him  to  return.  On  his  arrival  at 
Larissa,  he  took  part  in  the  public  games,  and 
accidentally  killed  Acrisius  with  the  discus. 
Perseus,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Argos  to 
Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus,  received 
from  him  in  exchange  the  government  of 
Tiryns.  Perseus  is  said  to  have  founded 
Mycenae.— (2)  Or  Pf.bses  (-ae),  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V., 
and  reigned  11  years,  fn>m  B.a  178  to  1C3. 
His  war  with  tne  Romans  lasted  4  years 
(n.o.  171-1 G8),  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
his  decisive  defeat  by  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  at 
the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168.  Perseus  adorned 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  end  his  days  in  an  nongrable  cap- 
tivity at  Alba. 
PERSIA.    [PsBSiB.] 
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the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare  Erythrnenm  {In- 
dian Ocean)^  exteudiii;;  beiweeu  the  coatut  of 
Arabia  and  the  opposite  coa»t  of  Siit«iana, 
Persia,  and  Curmauia,  now  called  the  J'ernan 
Chilf. 

PERSIS  (-Idis),  very  rarely  PERSIA  (-ne), 
originally  a  small  district  of  Asia,  boiiuded  on 
the  8.W.  by  the  Pei-^ian  Gulf,  on  the  N.W. 
and  N.  by  Snsiana,  Media,  and  Parthia,  and 
ou  the  E.  towards  Carmauia  by  no  detluite 
boundaries  in  the  desert.  The  only  level 
pjirl  of  the  country  was  the  strip  of  sea-coa^t : 
the  re!«t  was  inler»ecled  with  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  were  divided  Into  3  clashes  or 
castes:  First,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  contain- 
ing the  3  tribes  of  the  Pasaroadak,  who  were 
the  most  noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family 
of  the  Achaenieuidae  belonged.  Secondly, 
the  ajrricnltural  and  other  settled  tribes. 
Thirdly,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic 
The  Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to 
the  Medes,  and  followed  the  .»ame  customs 
and  religion  [Maui;  Zokoastku.]  On  their 
flrst  appearance  in  history  they  are  represent- 
ed as  a  nation  of  hardy  shepherds,  who  under 
llu'ir  leader  Cyrus  overthrew  the  empire  of 
the  Medes,  and  became  the  masters  of  West- 
ern Asia,  ii.o.  559.  [Cviiuh  ]  In  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  3d  king  of  Per.sia,  the  empire  ex- 
tended from  Thrace  and  Cyrenaicaon  theW. 
to  the  Indus  on  the  E.,  and  from  the  Enxiue, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
the  Erythraean  sea  on  the  S.  It  embraced, 
in  Europe,  Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek 
cities  N.  or  the  Enxiue;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and 
Cyrenaica;  in  Asia,  on  the  W.,  Palestine, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  the  several  districts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Bab- 
ylonia, Susiana,  Atropatene,  Great  Media  ; 
on  theN.,Ilyrcauia,Margiai)a,  Bactriana,and 
Sogdiaua;  on  the  E.,  the  Paropamisus,  Ara- 
chosia,  and  India  (t.  e.  part  i>f  tlie  Punjab  and 
Scinde) ;  on  the  S.,  Persis,  Carmania,  and  Ge- 
drohia;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  E.  part,  Par- 
thia, Aria,  and  Drangiana.  The  capital  cities 
of  the  empire  were  Bal>ylon,  Snsa,  Ecbaiana 
in  Media,  and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  as  residences,  Pasargada  and  Per- 
sepol.is  in  Persis.  ^Sce  the  several  articles.) 
Of  this  vast  empire  Diirius  undertook  the 
organization,  and  divided  it  into  8<>  satrapies. 
Of  the  ancient  Persian  history,  an  abstract  is 
g^ven  under  the  names  of  the  several  kingM, 
a  list  of  whom  is  subjoined:  1,  Cyrus,  u.o. 
M9-62»;  2,  Cam IIV8K8,  6-29-622;  8,  Usurpation 
of  the  p>eudo-SMKuiii8.  7  months,  52^-521 ;  4, 
Darius  I.,Hon  of  Hvsiaspes, 521-485:  6,  Xfrx- 
Ks  I.,  ■1SV4.1.'5;  6,  Ufurpaiion  of  Artauanus, 
7  months,  4ti.V44U:  7,  Autaxkkxfs  I.  Lonoi- 
M  VNITK,  464-4-25;  8,  Xiuxkb  II., '2  months;  9, 
SooiuANia,  7  months,  42.^-424:  10,  Oontrs,  or 
DxRirs  II.  NoTurs, 4'24-H'5:  11,  Artaxruxfs 
II.  Mnkmon, 405-359;  l'2,OunrB,  or  Artaxkrx- 
Ks  111.,  .%9-;{3>> ;  13,  Arsfs,  .HSS-'WO  ;  14,  Dari- 
us III  Coi'OMANTS,  336-331.  [Ai.kxandrr]. 
Here  il)e  ancient  history  of  Persia  ends,  as  a 
kinu'dom;  bnt,a>«a  people,  the  Persians  proj)- 
er,  nnder  the  influence  especially  of  their  re- 
ligion, preserved  their  existence,  and  at  length 
regained  their  independence  on  the  downfall 


of  the  Parthian  empire.  [Sasbatiibar]  — In 
reading  the  Roman  poets,  it  must  be  remem- 
I  bered  Uiat  they  cimstautly  use  /1w«a«,  as  well 
as  Jfedi,  as  a  general  term  for  the  peoples  S. 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  especially 
for  the  Parthiaus. 

PERSIUS  FLACCUS  (i),  A.,  the  Roman 

poet,  was  a  knight  connected  bv  blood  and 

marriage  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 

aud  was  bom  at  Volaterrae  in  Etmria,  a.d. 

34.    He  was  the  pupil  of  Cornntus  the  Stoic, 

and  while  yet  a  youth  was  on  familiar  leniia 

with  Lncan,  with  Caesius  Bassns,  the  lyric 

poet,  aud  with  several  other  persons  of  lii- 

i  erarv  eminence.    He  was  tenderly  beloved  by 

I  the  high-minded  Paetns  Thra^ea,  and  seenia 

to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  affection; 

I  for  he  is  described  as  a  virtnoos  and  ple^ising 

'  youth.    He  died  in  a.d.  62,  before  he  had  com- 

j  pleied  his  28th  year.   The  extant  works  of  Per« 

sins  consi^<tof  6  8hort  satires,  and  were  left  In 

I  an  nufluished  stiite.    They  aie  written  in  an 

I  obscure  style,  aud  are  difficult  to  nnderstand. 

PERTINAX  (-acis),  HELVIUS  (-i),  Roman 
emperor  fntm  January  Ist  to  March  SSth, 
A. II.  193,  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept 
the  empire  ou  the 
death  of  Commo- 
dus.  But  havin*; 
attempted  to  check 
the  license  of  the 

Eraetorian  troopa, 
e  was  slain  by  the 
latter,  who  then  pat 
np  the  empiie  f«*r 
sale. 

PfiRtSlA  (-ae: 
Ftriuria),    an     an- 
cient  city   in   the 
E.  part  of  EtruriH 
between  the  lake 
Trasimenns      and 
the  Tiber,  and  one 
of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Elm  scan  con- 
federacy.     It  waa 
situated  on  a  hill, 
and   was  strtmglj 
fortiAed  by  nature 
and  by  art.     It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in 
I  which  L.  Antonius,  tlie  brother  of  the  trium- 
1  vir,  took  refuge,  wiien  he  was  no  longer  able 
'  to  oppose  Octavianus  (Augustus)  in  the  field, 
I  and  where  he  was  kept  cl<»sely  blockaded  by 
Octavianus  from  the  end  of  b.o.  41  to  the 
I  spring  of  40.      Famine  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render ;  but  one  of  its  citizens  having  set  tire 
to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread,  and  the 
whole  city  was  burned  to  the  ground.    It  waa 
rebuilt  by  Augustus. 

PESSlNtTS  or  PfiSlNtrs  (-nntis),  a  city  in 
the  S.W.  corner  of  Galatia,  ou  the  8.  slope  of 
Mount  Diudymus  or  Agdistis,  was  celebrated 
as  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybvle,  un- 
der the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose  temple, 
crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  outside 
the  city.  In  this  temple  was  an  imace  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  removed  to  Rome,  to 
satisfy  au  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books. 


PertioAX. 
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PfiTSLlA  Dr  PfiTIUA  (-ae:  Strongoli), 
au  niicleiit  Greek  towu  ou  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruitiuni,  founded,  accordin;;  to  iniditiou,by 
Pbiloctetea. 

PfiTlLlUS,    CiPlTOLlNUS.       [Capito- 

PETRA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  cities 
built  on  rock(>,  ur  in  rocky  places,  of  which 
the  motit  celebrated  was  in  Arabin  Petraea, 
the  capital,  flrat,  of  the  Iduiiiaefius.  and  Hfter- 
wards  of  the  Nabathaeans.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  moantains  of  Seir,  just  half-way 
between  the  Dend  Sea  and  the  head  of  the 
Aelauitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sen,  in  a  valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  sarronuded  by  almost  inacces- 
sible precipiceti,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow 
gorge  on  the  E.,  the  riK'ky  walls  of  which 
approach  so  closely  as  in  some  places  hardly 
to  permit  8  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  On  the 
bank:*  of  the  river  which  runs  throuj^h  this 
Mviue  Htood  the  city  itself,  and  some  fine 
ruins  of  its  public  buildings  still  remain. 
These  ruins  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period, 
when  Pelra  had  become  an  important  city  as 
a  centre  of  the  cars  van  traffic  of  the  Naba- 
thaeans.  It  maiuiaincd  its  Independence 
nuder  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Trajau. 
by  whom  It  was  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
cfty  of  Arabia  Petraea :  and  under  the  later 
euipire  the  capital  of  Palaesiina  Tertia. 

PfeTREIUS  (i),  M.,  a  man  of  military  expe- 
rience, is  tirtit  mentioned  iu  b.o.  6i,  when  he 
served  as  le^arns  to  C.  Antonins,  and  deieat- 
ed  the  army  of  Catiline,  lie  belonged  to  the 
nristocrntical  party;  and  in  Sb  he  was  sent 
Into  Spain  along  with  L.  Afranius  as  legatns 
of  Pompey.  He  BUb:<equenily  fought  against 
Caet>ar  in  Africa,  and  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Thaptius,  he  and  Juba  fell  by  each 
other's  hand<». 

PfiTRlNUM  (-i),  a  mountain  near  Sinu- 
es»>i,  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Campania, 
cm  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

PETROCORII  (-arum),  a  people  In  Gallia 
Aqnitnnica,  in  the  modern  Perigord, 

PETROnIUS  (-IX  C,  or  T.,  one  of  the 
chonen  companions  of  Nero,  and  regarded  as 
director-in-chlef  of  the  imperial  pleasures 
(Kle{jantiae  arbiter).  The  influence  which 
Pctronius  thus  acquired  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Tigellliiu»« ;  and  being  accused  of  treason, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  opening  his  veins. 
He  is  said  to  have  dispatched  In  his  last 
moments  a  letter  t<>  the  prince,  taunting  him 
with  his  brutal  excesses.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  Is  the  author  of  the  work,  which 
has  con)e  down  to  u;*,  bearing  the  title  Petronii 
Arbitri  Sat'triron.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  r<.>- 
manco,  flUed  with  disgusting  licentionsncps. 

PEUCE  (-OS),  an  island  in  Moe*ia  Inferior, 
formed  by  the  2  srmthern  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  inhabited  by  the  PeucTni,  who  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Bastariiae,  and  took  their  name 
ft-om  the  {•'land. 

PEUCESTAS  (-ae),  an  officer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  (ii.o.  S2H)  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Persia.  He  fought 
on  the  f*ide  of  Eumenes  againttt  Antigonus 
(317-316),  and  was  Anally  deprived  of  his 
satrapy  by  Anti^onns. 


PEUCltTtA.    [Apulia.] 

PEUCINL    [Pkuos.] 

PH  ACUSSA  (-ae),  an  island  In  the  Aegaean 
sea,  one  of  the  Sporadea. 

PHAEXCES  (-nm),  a  fabulous  people  im- 
mortalized by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Soukria  (Zxcpiu),  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  governed  by  king  Alcinons.  [.^  loinous.] 
Thev  are  described  as  a  people  of  luxurious 
habits;  whence  a  glutton  is  called  Phaeax 
by  Horace.— The  ancients  identitied  the  Ho- 
meric Scheria  with  Ctircyra;  but  it  is  better 
to  regard  Scheria  as  altogether  fabulous. 

PUAEDON  (-onis),  a  native  of  £lit>,  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  Hold  as  a  slave  at  Athens. 
He  afterwards  obtained  his  freedom,  and  be- 
came a  follower  of  Socrates,  at  who^e  death 
he  was  present.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Ells,  where  he  beaime  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philostjphy.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  con- 
taining au  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates, 
bears  the  name  of  Phaedou. 

PHAEDRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Minos,  and 
wife  of  Thes^ens,  who  falsely  accused  her  step- 
Bim  Hi^polytus.  After  the  death  of  Hippo- 
IvtUi*,  his  iunocence  became  known  to  nis 
lather,  and  Phaedra  made  away  with  herselC 

PHAEDRUS  (-i),  the  Latin  Fabulist,  was 
originally  a  slave,  and  was  brought  from 
Thrace  or  Macedtmia  to  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latin  laiiguage.  He  received  his 
freedtmi  from  AugustU!>.  His  fables  are  97 
in  number,  written  in  iambic  verse:  most  of 
j  them  are  borrowed  from  Aesop.  . 
I  PHAESTU8  (-1),  a  town  in  the  8.  of  Crete, 
near  Guriyna,  the  birthplace  of  Epimenides. 

PHXfiTHON  (-ontis),  that  Is,  "the  shin- 
ing," need  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helioe 
(the  Sun),  but  more  commonly  known  as  the 
name  of  a  sou  of  Helios  by  ClVmdnd.  He  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Phaethou  from  his  father, 
and  was  afterwards  so  prenumptnons  as  to 
requei^t  his  father  to  allow  him  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  snn  acrossi  the  heavens  for  one 
day.  Helios  was  induced  by  the  entreaties 
of  his  »on  and  of  Clyrafne  to  yield,  but  the 
y<inth  being  too  weak  to  check  the  horses, 
they  ru^hed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth  n»  almost  to  set  it  on 
Are.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the 
river  Eridanns.  His  sisters,  the  HH\ddae  or 
PMMhonViddtH^  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to 
thechariot^weremetamorphoHed  into  poplars, 
and  their  tears  into  amber.    [Hrliadak.] 

PHXfiTHtTSA.    [Hkliai>ak.] 

PHALANTHUS  (-1),  the  leader  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians who  founded  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
about  n.o.  708. 

PHXLARIS  (-Idis),  ruler  of  Agrlgentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as 
a  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant  He  reigned 
from  about  b.o.  670  to  6C4.  He  perished  oy  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  rary.  No  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  him  is  more  cele- 
brated than  the  brazen  bull  In  which  he  la 
said  to  have  burned  alive  the  victims  of  his 
1  cruelty,  and  nf  which  we  are  ttdd  that  be 
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made  the  flret  experiment  npon  M»  Inventor. 
Pcrillns.  The  Epistles  hearing  the  name  of 
Phalaris  have  been  proved  by  Bcutlcy  to  be 
the  composiliou  of  some  Sophist. 

PUXLfiRUM  (-i),  the  most  E.-1y  of  the 
harbors  of  Athene,  and  the  one  chiefly  ased 
bv  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian wars.  After  the  establishment  by  The- 
mistoclen  of  the  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of 
PlraeuSf  Phalenim  was  not  mnch  used. 

PUlNAE  (-&rum),  the  S.  point  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine. 

PHXnAgOrIA  (-ae),  a  Greek  city  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporns, 
wtus  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  their 
capital  in  Asia. 

PHXON  (-Onis),  a  boatman  at  Mitylcne,  is 
•aid  to  have  been  originally  an  aely  old  man ; 
bat  having  carried  Aphr(»dU6  (Venns)  across 
the  sea  without  acoeptinfl:  payment,  the  god- 
dess gave  him  youth  andbeauty.  After  this 
8nppho  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and,  when  he*  slighted  her,  to  have  leaped 
from  rhe  Leucadian  rtjck.    [SArrno.] 

PHARAE  (-ftrumj.  (1)  A  town  in  the  W. 
part  of  Achnia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean 
cities,  siinnted  on  the  river  Pierus.— (2)  A 
town  in  Messenia  on  the  river  Nedon,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia. 

PHARMACtTSA  (ae),  an  Island  off  the 
coast  of  Miletus,  where  Julias  Caesar  was 
taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 

PHARNABAZUS  (-i),  satrap  of  the  Persian 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many 
years  subsequently.  His  character  is  distin- 
guished by  genernsity  and  openness.  He  has 
been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  marder  of 
Alcibiade«i:  bat  the  latler  probably  fell  by 
the  hands  of  others.    [Aloiuiaprs.] 

PHARNXCES  (-is).  (1)  King  of  Pontus, 
and  grandfather  of  Mlibridates  the  Great, 
reifn^ed  from  aboat  B.a  190  to  166. — (2)  King 
of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  the  Bosporus, 
was  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  whom 
he  compelled  to  pat  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
rMiTHBiPATKS  VI.]  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Pompey  eranted  him  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus.    In  the  civil  war  between  Cae- 


sar and  Pompey,  Phamaces  seired  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reinstate  himself  in  his  f^ither*s  do- 
minions :  but  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar  in  a 
decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  baitle 
was  gained  with  such  ea^e  by  C:iesar  that 
be  informed  the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the 
words  Veni,  vidi,  viei.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  Phamaces  was  slain  by  Aaauder, 
one  of  his  generals.    [Asanhkb.] 

PHARNACiA,  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Pontes,  built  neir 
(some  think  on)  the  site  of  Cerasns,  probably 
by  Phamaces,  the  grandfather  of  Hilhridaies 
the  Great 

PHARSiLUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Thessalr,  in 
the  district  Thessaliotis,  W.  of  the  river  Enip- 
eus.  Near  Pharsalus  was  fonehl  the  decisive 
battle  between  Caesar  and  Pomiiey,  tt.c.  48, 
which  made  Caesar  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  It  is  frequently  called  the  battle  of 
Pharsilla,  which  was  the  name  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  town. 

PHXRUS  or  PHXROS  (-1).  (1)  A  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Egypt  When  Alexan- 
der the  Great  planned  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pharos,  he  caused 
the  island  to  be  anited  to  the  coast  by  a  mole 
7  stadia  in  length,  thus  forming  the  8  harbors 
oftliecity.  [Ai.EXANnRiA.]  The  island  was 
chiefly  famous  for  the  loflv  tower  built  upon 
it  by  Ptolemy  U.  tor  a  light-house,  whence 
the  name  of  Phanm  was  applied  to  all  similar 
stractnres.— (2)  An  island  of  the  Adriatic,  off 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  E.  of  Isifa. 

PHAsELIS  (-Idis),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Lvcia,  near  the  borders  of  Pampbylia,  found- 
ed bv  Dorian  colonistei  It  l)ecame  aflerwards 
the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  S.  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore 
destroyed  by  P.  Serviliuslsauricus.  Pbanelisis 
said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which  the  licht 
quick  vessels  called  Phai'eli  were  first  buUt. 

PH1SI8  (-Is  or  Idis).  (1)  A  celebrated 
river  of  Colchis,  flowins  into  the  E.  end  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  {DTaek  Sea).  It  was  fa- 
mous in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Ar- 
?onautlc  expedition.  Hence  Medea  is  called 
*hdsiaSf  and  the  adjective  PhiMdctu  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  Colchlan.  [AaooNArTAK.]  It 
has  eiven  name  to  the  phfrnnrU  (pbasiann"), 
which  is  said  to  have  be^  first  liroaj'ht  to 
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Greece  from  Its  bankB.— (2)  Near  the  month 
of  the  river,  on  its  S.  side,  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  founded  by  the  Mile»iai)8. 

PUEQEUS  (^-68  or  «f),  W"g  of  P-ophis 
in  Arcadia,  pnrifled  Alcmaetm  after  he  had 
killed  his  mother,  and  gave  him  his  dunuhier 
Alphei«iboea  in  marringe.    [Alomaeom.] 

PUBMIUS  M),  a  celebrated  minstrel,  who 
sung  to  the  suitors  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca. 

PHSNfiUS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  in  the  N.E. 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene. 

PHSRAE  (-ftmm),  an  ancient  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  the  Pelai«ginn  plain,  90  stadia  from  Its 

{n)rt-town  PagatMie,  on  the  Pagasaeun  gnlf. 
t  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Adnietns,  and  in  hii^torv  on  acconni  of  its 
tyrants,  who  extended  their  power  over  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the  most 
powerfhl  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Tagus  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  11.0.  B74. 

PHfiRAE.    CPhabab.] 

PHERfiCRlTES  (-is),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  contempo- 
rary with  Aristophanes.  He  invented  a  new 
metre,  which  was  named,  after  him,  the 
Phtreeratean. 

PHJIRJICTDES  (-is).  (1)  Of  Syros.  an 
early  Greek  philosopher,  fl<mrished  aboat 
B.a  544.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Metempsychosis.— (2)  Of  Athenii>, 
one  of  the  early  Greek  logographers,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Herodotus. 

PHfiRES  (-^tis),  son  of  Crethens  and  Tyro, 
father  of  Admetns  and  Lycurgns,  and  founder 
of  Pherae  in  Thessaly.  Admetns,  as  the  sou 
of  Pherei*,  is  called  FhiritiddiB. 

PHlDlis  (-ae),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
Btatanry  of  Greece,  was  oorn  at  Athens  about 
B.o.  490.  He  was  intrusted  by  Pericles  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  works  of  art 
which  were  erected  at  Athens  during  his  ad- 
ministration. Of  these  works  the  chief  were 
the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolij*,  and,  above 
all,  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolici, 
called  the  Parttuhwii,  on  which  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  best  artists  were  employed. 
The  ."tcnlptured  ornaments  of  this  temple,  the 
reinaius  of  which  form  the  glorv  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  were  executed  ander  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias;  bnt  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  divinity,  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  was  inclosed  within  that 
magnificent  shrine,  was  the  work  of  the  art- 
ist's own  hand.  The  statue  was  dedicated  in 
438.  Having  finished  his  great  work  at  Ath- 
ens, he  went  to  Ells  and  Olympla,  where  he 
fliilshed  his  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zens,  the 
greatest  of  all  his  works.  On  his  retnm  to 
Athens  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Jealousy  against 
his  great  patron,  Pericles.  [Pkriclbs.]  Phi- 
dias was  first  accused  of  peculation,  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the 
statue  of  Athena  in  such  a  manner  that  It 
could  be  removed,  and  the  weight  of  It  exam- 
ined. The  accusers  then  charged  Phidias 
with  impiety,  in  having  Introduced  into  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield  of  the 


goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Peri- 
cles. On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  fh>m  dis- 
ease in  482. 

PHTDIPPlDES  or  PHlLIPPlDES  (-is),  a 
celebrated  courier,  who  was  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  Sparta,  in  b.o.  490,  to  ask  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  second  day  from  hh»  leaving  Athens. 

PHIDON  <-dnis),  a  king  of  Argos,  who  ex- 
tended his  sovereignty  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  b.o.  748  he  deprived 
the  Eleans  of  their  presidency  ai  the  Olympic 
games,  and  celebrated  them  Joinllv  with  the 
Pisans ;  bnt  the  Eleans  not  long  afier  defeat- 
ed him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  The  most  memonible  act  of 
Phldon  was  his  introduction  of  cooper  and 
silver  coinage,  and  a  new  scale  of  weights 
and  measures,  which,  through  his  Influence, 
became  prevalent  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
uliimaiery  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  Greece.  The  scale  in  question  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Aeglnetan,  and  It  Is  usu* 
ally  supposed  that  the  coinage  of  Phldon  was 
struck  In  Aeglna ;  but  this  name  was  perhaps 
given  to  It  only  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  Aeglnetans. 

PHIOALlA  (-ae),  a  town  In  the  S.W.  coi^ 
ner  of  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenla 
and  Ells,  which  owes  Its  celebrltv  In  modern 
times  to  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple  In 
Its  territory,  built  in  the  time  of  Periciea. 
The  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  which  ornar 
men  ted  ttie  frieze  In  the  interior,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  British  MuseunL  They  rep- 
resent the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae,  and  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons. 

PHILADELPHIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of 
Lydla,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  built  br 
Attains  Philadelphns,  king  of  Pergarous.  It 
was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
Church  is  one  of  the  7  to  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse Is  addressed.— (2)  A  city  of  Cllicla  As- 
pera,  on  the  Calycadnns,  above  Aphrodlsias. 

PHILXDELPHUS  (-1),  a  surname  of  Ptole- 
maeus  IL,  king  of  Egypt  [Ptolemarus],  and 
of  Attains  II.,  king  ofTergamum.  [Attalus.] 

PHlLAB  (-Arum),  an  Island  in  the  Nile, 
Just  below  the  first  cataract^  on  the  S.  bound- 
ary of  the  country  towards  Aethiopla.  It 
was  Inhabited  by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians 
Jointly,  and  was  covered  with  magnificent 
temples,  whose  splendid  mlna  still  remain. 

PHILAENI  (-firum),  8  brothers,  citizens  of 
Carthage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is 
told:  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Cyrenaeans  abont  their 
boundaries,  it  was  agreed  that  deputies 
should  start  at  a  fixed  time  from  each  of  the 
cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting 
should  thenceforth  form  the  limit  of  the  9 
territories.  The  Phllaenl  departed  from  Car- 
thage, and  advanced  much  farther  than  the 
Cyrenaean  party.  The  Cyrenaeans  accused 
them  of  having  set  forth  before  the  time 
agreed  upon,  but  at  length  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  spot  which  they  had  reached  as  a 
boundary-line.  If  the  Phllaenl  wonld  submit 
to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand.    The 
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Philaenl  accordinglj  deroted  tbemaelTes  for 
their  country  in  tlie  way  proposed.  The  Car- 
thaginiaiis  paid  high  honors  to  their  memory, 
ADd  erected  attars  to  them  where  they  had 
died;  aad  from  the$e  the  place  was  called 
"The  Altars  of  the  Pbilaeni.'* 

PHILAMMON  (-^ois),  a  mythical  poet  and 
musician,  raid  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo, 
and  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eamolpas. 

PHILEMON  (-*nl8).  (1)  An  aged  Phnrg- 
lan,  and  hnMbiiud  of  Baucis,  who  htispitabiy 
entertained  Zeu;*  (Jupiter)  and  Hermes  (Mer- 
cnry). — (2)  A  celebrated  Athenian  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy,  was  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
bnt  at  an  early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
received  tbe  citizenship.  He  floaritihed  in 
the  rei^rn  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  whom,  however,  be  loni^  snrvivcd. 
He  began  to  exhibit  about  u.o.  33(),  and  lived 
nearly  KM)  years.  AUbou^h  Philemon  was 
Inferior  to  Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a 
greater  favorite  with  the  Athenians,  and  often 
conquered  his  rival  in  the  dramatic  contests. 
[Menani^ke.]— (3)  The  younger  Philemon, 
alho  a  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a  son  of 
the  former. 

PHtLfiTAERUS.    [Pebqajiuii.] 

PHILETAS  (-ae),  of  Cos*,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  ^rununarian,  and  the 
tutor  of  Ptolemy  11.  Philudelphus. 

PHlLIPPl  (-orum),  a  celebrated  city  In 
Macedonia  adjecta,  tiiitiated  on  n  hteep  height 
of  Mount  Pangueui*,  and  founded  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  on  tbe  site  of  an  ancient  town, 
Cbenipes,  a  colony  of  the  Tbahiaus.  Philip- 
pi  is  celebrated  in  history  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  gained  there  by  Octavianns  and 
Antony  over  Brutus  and  Catisins,  a.n.  42,  and 
as  tbe  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preachea  the  Goeuel  in  Europe,  a.d.  &3.  One 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Pbilippi. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS  (-is:  PhiUopopolf),  an 
important  town  in  Thrace,  fonnaed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  S.E. 
of  the  Hebrns,  on  a  hill  with  3  summits, 
whence  It  was  sometimes  called  Trimontinm. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thracia. 

PHILIPPFS  (-i).-I.  Kfngn  <if  Maredonia. 
(1)  Son  of  Argaen««,  was  tbe  3fl  king,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who.  not 
reckoning  Cauants  and  his  two  immeaiate 
successoi-s,  look  upon  Perdiccas  I.  as  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.--(2)  Youngest  son 
of  Amyntas  11.  and  Eurydlce,  reigned  b.o. 
809-330.  He  was  born  in  .882,  and  was  brought 
up  at  Thel)es.  whither  he  bad  been  carried  as 
a  hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he  received 
a  most  csrerul  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Perdiccas  111.,  Philip  obtained 
the  goveniment  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely 
as  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas: 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  set  aside 
the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and  assumed 
for  himself  the  title  ofking.  As  soon  as  he 
was  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  he  in- 
trodnced  among  the  Macedonians  a  stricter 
military  discipline,  and  organized  their  army 
on  the  plan  of  the  phalanx.   He  then  directed 


his  views  to  tbe  aggrandizement  of  bis  king- 
dom. He  resolved  first  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  various  Greek  cities  apon  the  Macedo- 
nian coasU  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
Methone,  and,  finally,  Olynthna,  successively 
fell  into  his  hands.  Demosthenes,  in  his 
Philippic  and  Olynthiac  orations,  endeavored 
to  roui^e  tbe  Athenians  to  the  danger  of  Ath- 
ens and  Greece  from  the  ambitious  schemes 
'  of  Philip:  bnt  the  Athenians  did  not  adopt 
'  any  rigorous  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of 
,  the  Macedonian  king.  On  the  invitation  of 
'  the  Aniphiclyons  he  subdued  the  Phociana, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  Amphictyonic  council  (B.a  346).  Tbe 
Athenians  at  lenir^th  became  thoroaghlv 
alarmed  at  his  aggrandizement;  and  accord- 
ingly, wlien  he  marched  through  Thermopy- 
'  lue,  at  the  invitation  of  tbe  Amphiciyous,  to 
punir>h  tbe  Locrians  of  Ampbissa,  tbev  re- 
stilved  to  oppose  him.  Through  the  infltieDce 
of  Demosthenes,  thev  succeeded  in  forming 
I  annliinnce  wilhthoTnebuus;  but  their  united 
army  was  defeated  by  Philip  in  the  month  of 
August,  33S,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Chaero- 
uua,  wbicli  put  an  end  to  the  in  dependence  of 
Greece.  A  congretfs  of  the  Grecian  stales  was 
now  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  war  with  Per- 
sia was  determined  on,  and  the  king  of  Mac- 
edonia Wits  appointed  to  command  tbe  forc^ 
of  tbe  national  confederacy.  But  In  the  midst 
of  his  preparations  for  his  Asiatic  expedition 
he  was  murdered  dnrius  tbe  celebration  of 
tbe  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  by  a  youth  of  noble  blood  named 
Pausauias.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  have  Xyeen  private  resentment 
against  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained 
in  vain  of  a  gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by 
AtUlus.  His  wife,  Olympias,  however,  was 
inspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot. 
[Oltmpias.]  Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  the  Great.— (3)  The 
name  of  Philip  was  be<*towed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian armv  upon  Arrhidaens,  the  bastard  son 
of  Philip  II.,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
accordingly  appears  in  the  list  of  Macedonian 
kings  as  Philip  III.  CABiiHinABU8.]~(4)  Eld- 
est sou  of  Cnssander,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne,  u.a  290,  bnt  he  reigned  only  a 
few  months. — (5)  Son  of  Demetrius  II.,  reign- 
ed n.  a  220-1 7a  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  An- 
tijTonns  Doson,  at  17  years  of  age.  During 
the  first  3  years  of  his  reign  he  conducted  the 
war  against  the  Aetolians  at  the  request  of 
the  Acbaeans  and  Aratus.  But  soon  after 
bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion  he  became 
jealous  of  Aratus,  whom  he  caused  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  slow  and  secret  poison,  Philip 
was  engaged  in  two  wars  with  the  Romans. 
The  first  lasted  from  ilo.  815,  when  he  con- 
rlnded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  to  206w 
The  second  commenced  In  200,  and  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  of  Philip,  by 
the  ccmsul  Flamininns,  at  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalae,  in  197.  [Flamimimus.]  Through  tbe 
false  accusations  of  bis  son  Perseus,  he  put 
to  death  his  other  son  Demetrius;  but  dis- 
covering afterwards  the  innocence  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  died  C&a  179)  a  prey  to  remorae.    B« 
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wa»  ancceeded  by  Pen?eni».— II.  Family  of  the 
Murcii  t*hnippu  (1)  L.  Makoius  Puimppcb, 
consul  u.o.  91,  opposed  with  vijfor  the  meas- 
ures of  I  he  tribuue  Drutnua.  lie  was  oue  of 
the  most  diBtiDgui(>hed  orators  uf  hia  time.— 
(2)  L.  and  Maboicb  Piulipplb,  son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  u.a  66,  nitd  step-father  of 
Aiii^ist"**!  having  married  hia  mother,  Atia. 
—III.  EviperoT»  of  Home.  M.  Julius  Phi- 
Lippus,  the  name  of  2  Roman  emperors,  father 
and  son,  of  whom  the  former  reigned  ▲.]>. 
M4-249.  He  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and 
rose  to  hiph  rank  lu  the  Roman  army.  He 
obtained  the  empire  by  the  aiM^asaination  of 
Qordiau.  He  was  slain  near  Verona,  either 
ill  battle  against  Declns,  or  by  his  own  sol- 
diers. Hla  son,  whom  be  had  proclaimed 
An^n^'^tus  two  years  before,  perished  at  the 
same  time. 

PHlLISTUS  (-1),  a  Syracuaan.  and  a  friend 
of  the  younger  Dionyaius,  commanded  the 
fleet  of  the  latter  in  a  battle  with  Dion,  and, 
being  defeated,  pat  an  end  to  hia  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  hit^tory  of  Sic- 
ily, in  which  he  closely  imitated  Thucydldes. 

PHlLO  (-on it*).  (1)  An  academic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple 
of  Clitomachus.  After  the  conquest  of  Ath- 
ens by  Milhridates  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  be  had  Cicero  as  one  of  his  hearers.— 
(2)  Of  ByKnntinm,  a  celebrated  mechanician, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Ctesibiua,  flourished 
about  11.0. 140.— (3)  Judtiens,  or  surnamed  the 
Jew,  was  born  at  AiexMndria,  and  wnn  sent  to 
Rome  in  a.i>.  40  on  an  embn^i^y  to  the  emper- 
or Caliinila.  He  wrote  feverai  works  which 
have  come  d«>wn  to  us,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  tiie  sacred  Scriplnres  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Oieck  phlloaophy. 

PHlLO,  Q.  PUBLILIUS,  a  dlstingniahcd 

Senernl  in  the  Samnite  wars,  nropoi^ed,  in  his 
ictatorshlp,  H.a  339,  the  celebrated  I*tibliUae 
Letjee^  whicD  abolished  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  elevated  the 
plebeians  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians 
lor  all  practical  purposes 

PHlLOCTETES  (-iP),  a  son  of  Poeas 
(whence  he  is  called  PoeantXddM),  was  the 
most  celebrated  archer  in  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of  Her- 
cnles,  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow  and 
the  poisoned  arrows,  for  having  set  Are  to 
the  pile  on  Mount  Oeta,  on  which  Herrulen 
perished.  Philocteien  was  also  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen,  and  thus  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war.  On  his  voynjre  to  Tn»y,  wliile 
st4iying  in  the  islnnd  of  C'hryse,  he  was  l)itten 
on  the  fool  by  a  annke,  or  wounded  by  one  of 
his  arrows.  The  wound  produced  such  an  in- 
tolerable stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  ad- 
vice »»f  Uly8^«es,  left  Philoctetes*  on  the  solitary 
coaj»t  of  I.eninos.  He  remained  in  this  island 
till  the  10th  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when 
Ulysses  and  DiomedeM  came  to  fetch  him  to 
Troy,  as  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  city 
conld  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of 
HerrnleM.  He  accompanied  these  heroes  to 
Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Aesculapius  or  his 
SODS  cured  his  wtmnd.  He  slew  Paris  and 
many  other  Trojans.  On  his  return  from  Troy 
be  is  said  to  have  settled  in  luly. 


PHILODBMUS  (-i),of  Gadara  in  Palestine, 
an  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  epigrammatic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat.  L,  2, 121). 

PUlLOLlUS  (-1),  a  distinguished  Pytha- 

forean  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Croton  or 
'arentum,  and  a  contemporary  of  Socrates. 
PHILOMELA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Pandion, 
kini{  of  Athens,  and  sister  of  Procn6,  who 
had  married  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace.  Being 
dishonored  bv  the  latter,  Philomela  was  met- 
amorphosed into  a  nightingale.  The  story  is 
given  under  Tkrkds. 

PHtLOMELlUM  or  PHILOMELUM  (-1),  a 
city  of  Phrygia.  on  the  bordern  of  Lycaonia 
and  Pisidiiu  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
numbers  of  nightingales  in  its  neighborhood. 
PHILOPOEMEN  (-«nis),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arciidia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
produced  in  the  decline  of  her  polilicni  Iih 
dependence^  The  sreat  object  of  his  life  was 
to  inrtise  into  the  Achaeans  a  military  siiirit, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  indei)endence 
on  a  Arm  and  lasting:  basis.  He  distingnished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (iko.  221),  in 
which  Cleomenes  was  defeated.  Soon  after- 
wards he  sailed  to  Crete,  and  served  for  some 
vears  in  the  wars  between  the  cities  of  that 
island.  In  u.o.  808  he  was  elected  strategns, 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  in  this 
your  slew  in  battle  with  his  own  hand  Ma- 
chanidaa,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  8 
times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
di^charged  the  duties  of  his  oflice  with  honor 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  lu 
it.o.  iss,  when  he  was  marching  against  the 

j  Metisenians  who  had  revolted  from  the  Achae- 
an League,  he  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of 
Mc«senTan  troops,  by  whom  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carriea  to  Messeue,  where  he 

j  was  compelled  to  drink  poison. 

I      PHILOSTRITCS,  FLiVlUS  (-1).    <1)  A 

•  native  of  Lemnos,  flourished  in  the  1st  half 

j  of  the  8d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 

tani^ht  rhetoric  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 

'  at  K(mie.    He  wrote  several  works,  of  which 

the  most  important  is  tiie  Life  of  AjMtUoniua 

of  Ttjana  In  8  books.—  (2)  The  younger,  and 

a  grandfon  of  the  preceding.    He  wrote  a 

work  entitled  Imaffinee. 

PHIlOTAS  (-ae),  son  of  Parmenion.  en- 
Joyed  a  high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  accused  in  u.o.  830  of  being 
privy  lo  a  plot  agalnsi  the  king's  life.   There 
WHS  no  proof  of  his  guilt;  but  a  confession 
I  was  wruiiff  from  him  by  torture,  and  he  was 
I  stoned  to  death  by  the  troops.    [Parmrmiom.] 
PHlLOXENUS  (-1),  of  Cythera,  one  of  the 
I  mo«t   distingnished   dfthy ramble   poets    of 
1  Greece,  was  bom  n.o.  4Si^  and  died  880.     Ha 
I  spent  part  of  his  life  at  Syracuse,  where  he 
i  was  cai«t  into  prison  bv  Dionvsiua,  because  he 
had  told  the  tyrant,  when  asked  to  revise  one 
of  his  poems,  that  the  best  way  of  correcting; 
it  would  be  to  draw  a  bhick  line  through  the 
whole  paper.     Only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
poems  nave  come  down  to  us. 

PHILUS,  L.  FttRlUS  (-1),  consul  B.a  186, 
was  fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement. 
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and  is  introdnced  by  Cicero  as  rine  of  the 
speakers  iu  his  dialogue  De  RepiMica. 

PHILT RA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  danghler  of 
Oceannti,  and  mother  of  the  Centaar  Chiron, 
was  changed  into  a  linden -tree.  Hence 
Chiron  was  called  PhUpr^dia^  and  his  abode 
PhMfriia  teeta. 

PHINEU8  r-^is,  «i,  or  el).  0)  Son  of  Be- 
tas and  Anchiuoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheas, 
slain  by  Perseus.  [Ani>romri>a  and  Peoskus.] 
—(2)  Son  of  Aeenor.and  icing  of  Salmydefsus 
in  Thrace,  and  a  celebrated  soothsiiyer.  He 
•  deitrived  his  sons  of  fight,  in  consequence  of 
a  raise  accunation  made  against  them  l)y  Idaea, 
tlieir  Htep-mollier.  The  gods,  in  couscqueuce. 
punit<hea  him  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and 
sent  the  Harpies  to  torment  him.  [Harpyiak.] 
When  the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  he  was 
delivered  from  these  monsters  bv  Zeies  and 
Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas.  Phiuens  in  re- 
turn explained  to  the  Argonauts  the  further 
course  they  had  to  talce.  According  to  other 
acconntti  he  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

PHINTI.\8.    [Damon.] 

PHLBGBTHON  (-ontis),  i.  e.  the  flaming, 
a  river  iu  the  lower  world,  in  who«e  channel 
flowed  flames  instead  of  water 

PHLEGHA.     [Pallknk.] 

PULEGRAEI  CAMPI  (-5rum),  the  name 
of  the  volcanic  plain  extending  along  the  coast 
of  Campania  from  Cumae  to  Capua,  so  called 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  been  once  on 
flre, 

PHLfiGTAS  <-ae),  son  of  Ares  (Mars)  and 
Chry^e,  and  icing  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia. 
He  WAS  ttie  father  of  Ixion  and  Corouis,  the 
latter  of  wiiom  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  Aesculapius.  Enraged  at  this,  Phlesyas 
set  flie  to  the  temple  of  the  god,  who  killed 
him  with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to 
severe  puniithment  in  the  lower  world.  His 
det>cenaants,  Phlegyae,  are  represented  as  a 
mytiiical  race,  who  destroyed  the  temple  at 
DelphL 

PHLltTS  (-untis),  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
province  in  the  N.B.  of  Peloponnesus,  whose 
territory,  Puuasia,  was  bounded  by  Sicyonia, 
Arcadia,  and  Argos. 

PHOCAEA  (-ae),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cele- 
brated as  a  great  maritime  state,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  founder  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
Massilia,  in  Gaul.  Tlie  name  of  Phocaean 
is  often  used  with  reference  to  Massilia. 

PHOcION  (-dnis),  an  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  born  about  D.a  402.  He  frequently 
opposed  the  measures  of  Demosthenes,  and 
recommended  peace  with  Philip;  l>nt  he  was 
not  one  of  the  mercenarv  supporters  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch.  On  the  contrary,  his 
virtue  is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  con- 
duct was  always  influenced  by  uprifi^ht  mo- 
tives. When  the  Piraeus  was  seixed  by  Alex- 
ander, the  eon  of  Polysperchim,  in  818,  Pho- 
cion  was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alex- 
ander to  take  this  step;  whereupon  he  fled 
to  Alexander,  bnt  was  basely  suirendei-ed  by 
Polysperchon  to  the  Athenians.  He  was 
condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock,  and  thus 


perished  in  817,  at  the  age  of  85w  The  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  repeuted  of  their  oon« 
dacL 


PHOCIS  <-Idis),  a  country  In  Northern 
Greece,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  the  Locri  Epic- 
nemidii  and  Opnntii,  on  the  B.  by  Boeotia. 
on  the  W.  by  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Doris,  and 
on  the  8.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  a 
moanuinons  and  nnprodactive  conutry,  and 
owes  its  chief  importance  In  history  to  the 
fact  of  its  posseseingthe  Delphic  oracle.  Ita 
chief  mountain  wasPASNAsaus,  and  ita  chief 
river  the  Cepuissus.  The  Phociana  played 
no  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  historr  till  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  at  this  period 
they  became  involved  in  a  war,  called  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  War.  in  which  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece  took  part  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Thebans,  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Phocians,  the  Amphictyons  imposed  a 
flue  upon  the  Phocians,  and,  upon  their  re- 
fiiaal  to  pay  it,  declared  the  Phocian  laud  for. 
feited  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thereupon  the 
Phocians  seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  This  war  lasted  10  years  (a.a  867-346), 
and  was  brou^^ht  to  a  close  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  All 
their  towns  were  raxed  to  the  ground  with 
the  exception  of  Abae :  and  the  2  votes  which 
they  had  in  the  Amphictvonlc  council  were 
taken  away  and  given  to  I'hilip. 

PHOCUS  (-1),  son  of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid 
Psamathe,  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telamon  and  Pelens.    [Pklkus.) 

PHOcTLIDES  (-is),  of  Miletus,  a  gnomic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Theognea,  waa  bom 
D.a&GO. 
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PHOEBE  (-68).  (1)  A  sarDame  of  Artemis 
(Diaua)  at*  the  goddevs  of  the  moon  (Liiiia), 
the  moon  beiiii;  regarded  as  the  female  Phoe- 
bus or  wni.— (2)  Daughter  of  Tyndareos  and 
Leda,  and  a  sister  of  Clytaemueutra.  —  (3) 
Daughter  uf  Leucippas. 

PHOEBUS  (-1),  the  Bright  or  Pure,  an 
epithet  uf  Apollo. 

PHOENICE  (-58),  a  conntry  of  Asia,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  extending  from  the  river 
ElentheruB  on  the  N.  to  below  Mount  Carmel 
on  the  S.,  and  bounded  ou  the  E.  by  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  wau  a  mountainous 
strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  10  or  12 
miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  whoi^e  lat- 
eral branches  ran  ont  into  the  sea  in  bold 
promon lories,  a|M>n  which  were  situated  some 
of  the  greatest  maritime  states  of  the  ancient 
world.  For  the  history  of  those  great  cities. 
Bee  Siix>N,  Tyrus,  etc  The  people  were  of 
the  Semitic  race,  and  their  langaage  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Sy  rlac.  Their  writ  ten  characters 
were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old  He> 
brew ;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe, 
were  uudoubiedly  derived ;  hence  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of 
letters.  Other  inventions  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  ascribed  to  them :  such  as  arithmetic, 
astronomv,  navijration,  the  manufacture  t)f 
glass,  ana  the  coining  of  money.  That,  at  a 
very  early  time,  they  excelled  in  the  flue  arts, 
ie  clear  ft-om  the  aid  which  Solomon  received 
from  Hiram,  kine  of  Tyie,  in  the  building  and 
the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer 
to  Sidonian  artists.  In  the  sacred  history  of 
the  Israelitisih  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry,  we  find  the  Phoeniciann  already 
ft  great  maritime  people.  Their  voyages  and 
their  settlements  extended  beyond  Uie  pil- 
lars of  Hercules  to  the  W.  conntK  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  the  British  islands. 
[Britannia.]  Within  the  Mediterranean  they 
planted  numerous  colonies,  on  its  islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  e»pecially  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Afrlcji,  the  chief  of  which  was  Car- 
TUAOO.  They  were  successively  subdued  by 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Komans;  but  these  conquests 
did  not  eutirely  rnin  their  commerce,  which 
was  still  considerable  at  the  Christian  era. 
Under  the  Romans,  Phoenice  formed  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Syria. 

PHOENIX  (-Ids).  (1)  Son  of  Agenor  and 
brother  of  Enropa.  Beine  sent  by  his  father 
in  search  of  his  sister,  wno  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  he  settled  in  the  country, 
which  was  called  after  him  Phoenicia.  — (2) 
8<»u  of  Amyntor  by  Cleobnle  or  Ilippodamia. 
His  father  having  neglected  his  wife,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  a  mistress,  Cleobnle  per- 
suaded her  son  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
latter.  Phoenix  succeeded  in  the  attempt, 
bnt  was  In  ccnisequeiice  cursed  by  his  father. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Pelens, 
who  made  him  ruler  of  the  Dolopes,  and  in- 


trusted to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Achil- 
les. He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  to 
■  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Amyntor  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son, 
who  fled  in  this  condiiioo  to  Peleus;  but 
Chiron  restored  his  sight. 

PHOLOE  (-us),  a  mountain  forming  the 
btmndary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis;  men- 
tioned us  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs. 
[Paoi.iis.] 

PIlOLUS  (-1),  a  Centaur,  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Herculen, 
and  buried  In  the  monntain  called  Pholoe 
after  him.  For  the  details  of  this  story,  see 
p.  191. 

PHORCUS  (-1),  PHORCYS  (-f6s),  or 
PHORCTN  (-f  nds),  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Pontns 
and  Ge,  and  father  of  the  Qraeae  and  Gor- 
gones,  who  are  hence  called  Phorcides,  Phor- 
cydes,  or  Phorcj  nides  (-am). 

PHOHMIDN  (-6nis),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
general  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

PHOrONEUS  (^5s  or  dl),  son  of  Inachus 
and  Melia,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  father  of  Niobe  and  Apis.  Hence 
Phoroneus  and  Phdronis  are  aaea  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  Argive. 

PHRXItES  (-ae),  the  name  of  4  kings  of 
Parthia.    [Absaobs  V.,  VIL,  Xn.,  XV.] 

PHRXORTSS,  2d  king  of  Media,  son  and 
successor  of  Deioces,  reigned  b.o.  606-484. 
He  was  killed  while  laying  siege  to  Ninus 
(Nineveh). 

PHRIXUS  (-1),  son  of  AthamasandNephele, 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  ccmsequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  step-mother,  Ino,  he  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Zens  (Jupiter) ;  bnt  Nephele  res- 
cued her  9  children,  who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
the  gift  of  Hermes  (Mercury).  Between  Siffe- 
nm  and  the  Chersonesus,  Ilelle  fell  into  the 
sea,  which  was  called  after  her  the  Hellespont ; 
but  Phrixns  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the 
kingdom  of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Chalciope  in  marriage.  Phrixns  sacriflced 
to  Zens  the  ram  which  had  carried  him,  and 
i  gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetes,  who  fastened  it  to 
I  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars).  This 
1  fleece  was  afterwards  carried  away  by  Jason 
I  and  the  Argonauts.    [Jason.] 

PHRtGiA  MATER.    [Phbyoia.] 

PHRYgIA  (-ae),  a  conntry  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  of  different  extent  at  different 
periods.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  Phrygia 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caritt,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and'Pisidia,  on  the 
£.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  Phrygiji)  and  Galatla  (which  former- 
ly beltmged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia.  The  Phrygians  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
rius,  where  later  writers  tell  us  of  the  power- 
ful Phrygian  kingdom  of  Goaitiirs  and  Midas. 
It  wonla  seem  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Thracian  family,  originally  settled  in 
the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  that 
the  successive  migrations  of  other  Thracian 
peoples,  as  the  Thynl,  Bithynl,  Mysians,  and 
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Tencriaiis,  drove  them  further  inland.  They 
were  not,  however,  entirely  displaced  by  the 
Myt»iRU0  and  Teucrian^  from  the  country  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Uelle.xpout  and  Pro- 
poutis  and  Mounts  Ida  and  Olvmpus,  where 
they  continued  side  by  side  with  the  Greek 
colonies,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  that  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent 
change?,  nnmciy  Pukyoia  MiNor  or  Pubyoia 
UELi.BtfpoNTHs.  The  kingdom  of  Phrygia  was 
conquered  by  Cr(»esu8,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Syro-Oreciau  em- 
pire!*; but,  under  the  bisr,  the  N.E.  part,  ad- 
jacent to  Paphlngonia  and  the  Haiys,  was 
conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed  the  W. 
part  of  Galatia  ;  and  under  the  Romans  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Asia.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  early  intellectual  culture  of 
Greece,  Phryt^a  is  hi*j;hly  important.  The 
earliest  Greek  music,  especially  that  of  the 
flute,  was  borrowed  in  part,  throngh  tlie 
Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia.  With  thin 
country  also  were  cloj*ely  a8!<«)ciated  the  orioles 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  of  Cyheie,  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  Phrygia  Mater  of 
the  Roman  poets.  After  ih^  Persian  con- 
quest, however,  the  Phrygians  seem  t^  have 
lost  all  Intellectual  activity,  and  they  became 

{>roverbial  among  the  Gmeks  and  Romans 
or  submissiveness  and  stupidity.  The  Ro- 
man poets  constantly  uiie  the  epithet  Phry- 
gian as  equivalent  to  Trojan. 

PHRYNICHUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  and  one 
of  the  early  tragic  poets,  gained  his  first 
tragic  victory  in  11.0.  511,  12  years  before 
Aeschylus  (499). 

PHTHIA.    [PnTnioTis] 


PHTHIOTIS  (-Idis),  a  district  in  the  S.E. 
of  Thesj«aly,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Muli>  c 
gulf,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Pagasaeau  gnif, 
and  inhabited  by  Achaeans.  [Thrsbauia  | 
Homer  calls  it  Putuia,  and  mentions  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Achilles.  Hence  the  poeta 
call  Achilles  Phthitu  herOf  and  his  father  Pe- 
leus  Phthiu»  rex. 

PHTCtTS  (-untis),  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Cyrenaica,  a  little  W.  of  ApoIIonift. 

PHTLXcB  (-es).  a  small  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Phthiotis,  the  oirthplace  of  Proteeilans, 
hence  called  Phi/larides ;  his  wife  Laodamia  is 
also  called  PhylaceU. 

PHTLE  (-es),  a  strongly  fortified  place  in 
Attica,  on  the  confines  of  Boef^tia,  and  mero- 
orable  as  the  place  which  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  patriots  seized  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnet«ian  war,  bo.  404,  and  fl*om 
which  they  directed  their  operations  against 
the  ao  Tyrants  at  Athens. 

PHYLLIS.     [Demophon.] 

PHYLLUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Thossallotis.  The  poets  n>>e  PhylUi$ 
and  I'h'/Hi^tui  in  the  senbe  of  Tbessalian. 

PHYSCON.     [Ptolfmaus.] 

PICENI.      [PlOKMUJi.] 

PlCENTlA  (-ae:  Fu»»«a),  a  town  in  the  8. 
of  Campania  at  the  bead  of  the  Sinns  Pae«- 
tanns.  The  name  of  Picentiui  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  iuhabitanu  of  Picentia,  but  was 
given  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Paestanns,  from  the  promontory 
of  Minerva  to  the  river  Silarus.  They  were 
a  portion  of  the  Sabine  Piceutes,  who  were 
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transplanted  bj  the  Romans  to  this  part  of 
Campania  iifter  the  conqnest  of  Piceuura,  i«.o. 
268,  at  which  time  they  founded  the  tc  wa  of 
Picontia. 

PICENTTNL     [PiOKMTiA.] 

PICENUM  (-i),  a  country  in  central  Italy, 
was  a  narrow  sirip  of  land  ahinij  the  conn 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  bonnded  on  the  N. 
by  Umbria,  on  the  W.  by  Umbrin  an<l  the 
territory  of  the  Sai>inet<,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Mars'!  and  Vestini.  Ir  in  8aid 
to  have'derived  its  na:ne  from  the  bird  pirtM, 
\7hich  directed  the  Sabine  iniini^raniH  into 
the  laud.  Tliey  were  conquered  ny  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.a  208,  when  a  portion  of  them  watfi 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinu8  Pae^ta- 
nnf,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Plcentia. 

[PlOENTIA.l 

PICTI  (-ornm),  a  people  inhabiting  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  appear  to  have  been 
either  a  trii)e  of  the  Caledonian!?,  or  the  same 
people  as  the  Caledonians,  though  under  an- 
other name.  They  were  called^  PictI  by  the 
Romans,  from  their  practice  of  painting  their 
bodies.  They  are  first  mentioned  iu  A.n.  29tf : 
and  after  this  time  their  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  U'iman  writers,  and  often  iu 
connection  with  that  of  the  Scoti. 

PICTONES  (-urn),  subsequently  PICTAVI 
(-4^rnm),  a  powerful  people  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Aquitanica.  Their  chief  town  was 
LimoDum,  subsequently  Pictavi  {roitieri*). 

PICUMNUS  and  PiLUMNUS  ( i),  two  Kods 
of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  or  the 
ancient  Romans.  Pilumuus  was  considered 
the  ancestor  of  Turnns. 

PICUS  (-1),  a  Latin  prophetic  divlnitr,  son 
of  Saturnus,  husband  of  Canens,  and  father  of 
Fnunus.  The  lei^end  of  Picus  is  founded  on 
the  notion  that  the  wood|)ecker  is  a  pro])hetic 
bird,  sncred  to  Mars.  Pointma  was  beloved 
by  him ;  and  when  Circe's  love  ft>r  him  was 
not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a  wood- 
pecker, who  retained  the  prophetic  powera 
which  he  had  formerly  posse^ned  as  a  man. 

PifiRiA  (-ae).  (1)  A  narrow  slip  of  country 
on  the  8.E.  coa«t  of  Macedonia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peuem*  In  The>»saly  to 
the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  A  portion 
of  these  mountain^<  was  called  by  the  ancient 
writers  Pikuus,  or  the  Pierian  m<mntain. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  and  are  celebrated  in  the  early 
history  of  Greek  poetry  and  music,  since 
their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  wornhip  of  the  Muse:«,  who  are  hence 
called  Pl^)des.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Macedonian  kin^^dom  in  Emathia  in  the 
7th  century  b.o.,  Pieria  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
driven  out  of  the  conntry.— (2)  A  district  in 
Miicedonia,  E.  of  the  Strymon,  near  Mount 
Pangaeum,  where  the  Pierians  settled  who 
had  oeen  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
by  the  Macedonians,  as  already  related.— (3J 
A  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called 
from  the  mountain  Pieria,  a  branch  of  the 
Amanns  a  natne  given  to  it  by  the  Macedo- 
nians after  their  conquest  of  the  East 


PifiRlDES  (-um).  (1)  A  surname  of  th« 
Muses.  [PiEBiA,  No.  I.j— (2)  The  nine  daugh- 
ters of  Pierus,  king  of  Emathia  (Macedonia), 
to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  the  nine  Musea. 
Thev  afterward»  entered  into  a  contest  with 
the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered,  were  meta- 
morphosed into  birds. 

PifiRUS.  (1)  Mythological.  [Piebidm.]— 
(2)  A  mountain.    [Pikbia,  No.  1.] 

PILUMNUS.    [PiouMNus.] 

PIMPLEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who 
were  hence  called  PimpliiJes.  Horace  uj-es 
the  form  PimpUa  iu  the  singular,  and  not 
Pimpliia. 

PINARA  (-5rnm),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia. 

PiNlRlI  and  POTI'I'II  (-iirum),  the  name 
of  two  ancient  Roman  families,  who  presided 
over  the  worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome. 

PINXRUS  (-i).  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  iu 
Mount  Aniunus,  and  failing  iuto  the  gulf  of 

IsbUS. 

PINDXRUS  (-1),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Greece,  was  b^rn  at  Cynosccpiialae,  a  village 
in  the  territory  of  The- 
bes', about  it.o  A22.  He 
Commenced  hie  career 
as  a  poet  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  and  was  soou 
employed  by  different 
staitea  and  princes  in 
all  parts  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  to  com- 
\K>»e  for  them  choral 
songs  for  B|)ecial  oc- 
CBMions.  He  received 
money  and  presents 
for  hlf  Wiirks;  but  he 
neverdegeneraied  into 
a  common  mercenary 
poet,  and  he  continued 
to  preserve  to  his  lat- 
est days  the  respect  of  all  parts  of  Greece. 
The  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Macedonia,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  chief  reason  which  led  Alexander  the 
Great  to  spare  the  hon«e  of  the  poet  when 
he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.  He  died  in 
his  SOth  year,  B.a  442.  Pindar  wrote  poems 
of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  are  mention- 
ed in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace: 

"  S«a  p«r  MidACM  Dor»  dithyrambo6 
V«rl>k  devolvlt,  nameritque  fertar 

Ltg9  lolutU : 
Ban  d*M  (Aynitu  and  patant)  r*gMT«  {meomiu) 

eanitjdeorum 
8«nfralD«in  :  .  .  . 
8tT«  qoM  El«»  dAmam  r«<iacit 
Palmn  rMJMtM  (lA«  ^nicia) :  .  .  . 
Flcbili  (itontiw  juvMi«mTt  ntptom 
Plonit"  (tktdirgtt). 

But  his  only  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  us  entire  are  hie  Epiniciii^  which  were 
composed  in  commemoration  of  victories  in 
the  public  games.  They  are  divided  into  4 
books,  celebrating  the  victories  gained  in  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemeau,  and  Isthmian 
games. 

PINDttNTSSUS  (-i),  a  fortified  town  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  taken  by  Cicero  when  hd 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia. 
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PINDUS  (-1).  (1)  A  lofty  ran«je  of  monnt- 
eiii'*  in  nnrihem  Greece,  a  portion  of  the 
^rroMt  bnckboiie  wlilch  rang  tlirough  the 
cciiire  of  Gieece  from  N.  to  8.  The  name  of 
PinrliiM  wn««  confined  to  that  part  of  the  chain 
which  ^ep.irntes  Tlie!»p|ily  and  Epirns;  and 
it8  nvmi  N.-ly  and  also  hiirhe!>t  part  was 
ml  led  Laomon. — (2)  One  of  the  4  tuwna  iu 
DoriH. 

PINNA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the  Veatiui, 
at  the  foot  of  tiie  Apeuuinosi. 


riRAEEUS  (^■68)  or  PIRAEUS  (-1:  Port» 
Ijeone  or  Porto  Dracone),  the  most  important 
of  the  harbors  of  Athenn.  waa  fitnated  in  the 
peninsula  abont  6  miles  S.W.  of  Athens.  This 
peninpuln,  wliich  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Piraeenn,  contained  8  har- 
Immh :  PiKAKKCs  proper,  on  the  W.  aide,  by  far 
the  larijest  of  the  a ;  Zpa,  on  the  E.  aide,  pcp- 
anited  from  Pirneens  by  a  narrow  iHthmus; 
and  McNYi^uiA  {Pharnarf),  ptill  farther  to  the 
E.     It  was  thnnigh  the  png-gesiion  of  Tho- 
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mistocles  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to 
make  use  of  the  harbor  of  PlraeeoD.  Before 
the  Persian  wars  their  priucipal  harbor  was 
Phalerum,  which  was  lutt  (titoated  in  the 
Piraean  peuiDftula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  B.  of 
Mnn^chia.  [Pualkkum  ]  The  town  or  dem as 
of  Piraeens  wat*  snrrouiided  with  strong  forti- 
flcationis  by  TheniistoGletii,  and  vrna  connected 
with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
vkUI»  under  the  adininistraiion  of  Pericles. 
(8«*e  p.  70.)  The  town  po»M9i<ed  a  considera- 
ble population,  and  many  public  and  private 
buildiugSb 

PliiBNS  (-6»X  a  celebrated  fonnUin  at 
Corinth,  at  which  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have 
caught  the  horse  Pesasus.  It  j^nshed  forth 
from  the  rock  in  the  Acnicorinthns,  was  con- 
veyed down  the  hill  by  snbterraneous  con- 
duits, and  fell  into  a  marble  basin,  fh>m  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied 
with  water.  The  poets  frequently  UHed  PI- 
rinu  in  the  general  sense  of  Corinthian. 

PTRlTHOUS  (-i),  son  of  Ixion  and  Dia,  and 
king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thessaly.  Pirith- 
o&s  once  invaded  Attica,  but  when  Theseus 
came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  conceived  a 
warm  admiration  for  the  Athenian  king;  and 
from  this  time  a  most  intimate  friendship 
sprang  np  between  the  two  heroes.  When 
Pirithnas  was  celebrating  his  marriage  with 
Uippodamia,  the  intoxicated  Centanr  Enry- 
tion  or  Bnrytus  carried  her  off,  and  this  act 
occasioned  the  celebrated  flght  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  in  which  the  Centaurs 
were  defeated.  Thet^enH,  who  was  present  at 
the  wedding  of  PiriihoAs,  assisted  him  in  his 
battle  flgaiu$«t  the  Centaurs.  Hippndamla 
afterwards  died,  and  each  of  the  two  Mends 
resolved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter). 
With  the  assistance  of  Pirltho&s,  Theseus 
carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.  Piriiho&s 
wius  still  more  ambitions,  and  resolved  to 
carrv  off  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  wife 
of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  Theseus 
wonid  not  desert  his  firlend  in  the  enterpritie, 
thongh  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran. 
The  two  fk'iends  accordin^rly  descended  to  the 
lower  world ;  but  they  were  seized  by  Pluto 
and  fastened  to  a  nnsk,  wliere  they  both  re- 
mained till  Hercules  visited  the  lower  world. 
Hercules  delivered  Theseus,  who  had  made 
the  daring  attempt  onlv  to  pleace  his  fi-lend ; 
but  PirithoQs  remained  forever  in  tormeuu 

PTSA  (-:ie),  the  capital  of  PiSlTIS  (-idls), 
the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of  Ells,  in 
Peloponnesus.  [Klib.]  Pisa  itself  was  situated 
N.  of  the  Alphaens,  at  a  very  short  distance 
E.  of  Olympia,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 

})roximitv  to  the  latter  place,  was  frequently 
dentifled  by  the  poets  with  it.  The  historv 
«'f  the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle  with 
the  Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  ennies.  The  Pisa- 
tae obtained  this  honor  in' the  Sth  Olympiad 
(a. o.  748),  with  the  assistance  of  Ph{d>m,  ty- 
rant of  Argos,  and  also  a  2d  time  in  the  84th 
Olympiad  (G44),  by  means  of  their  own  king 
Pantaleon.  In  the  62d  Olyrapind  (^72)  the 
Btmggle  between  the  3  people^*  was  bronght 
to  a  close  by  the  conquest  and  de:itructiuu  of 
Pisa  by  the  Eleans. 


PISAB  (-ftrnm:  Pisa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  18  cities  of  the  confed- 
eration, was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Amos  and  Ausar  {Serchiu),  about  6  miles  from 
the  sea.  According  to  some  traditions,  Pisao 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Ells,  who  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  return 
from  Troy ;  whence  the  Roman  poets  give  the 
Etruscan  town  the  surname  of  Alphea.  In 
B.a  160  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony.  Its  har- 
bor, called  PosTUS  Pisamd&  at  the  month  of 
the  Arnus,  was  much  n»ed  by  the  Romans. 

PISANDER  (-dri),  an  Athenian,  the  chief 
agent  In  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  ii.a  41^ 

PTSiTIS.    [Pisa.] 

PISAURUM  (-1:  PiMora),  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria,  near  the  montli  of  the  river  Pl- 
SAURU8  (Foglia)^  on  the  road  to  Ariminnro. 

PiSlDiA  (-ae),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  N.  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  was 
a  monntalnons  region,  inhabited  by  a  war- 
like people,  who  maintained  their  Independ- 
ence against  all  the  successive  rulers  of  Asia 
Minor. 

PTSISTRXTTDAE  (-arum),  a  name  given 
to  Hippias  and  Hipparchns,  as  the  sous  of 
Pisistralus. 

PISISTRXTUS  (-1),  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hip- 

B)crates,  belonged  to  anoblefamily  at  Athena. 
Is  mother  was  cousin-german  to  the  mother 
of  Solon.  When  Sohm  had  retired  from 
Athens,  after  the  establishment  of  his  con- 
stitution, the  old  rivalry  between  the  parties 
of  the  Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Hignlands 
broke  out  into  open  feud.  The  first  was  neaded 
by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megacles,  the  son 
of  Alcmaeon,  and  the  third  by  Pisistratus, 
who  had  formed  the  design  of  making  him- 
self tyrant  or  despot  of  Athens.  Solon,  on 
his  return,  quickly  saw  through  his  designs, 
and  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  rroni 
overthrowing  the  constitution.  When  Pisis- 
tratus found  his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for 
execution,  he  one  day  made  his  ap})earance 
in  the  agora,  his  mules  and  his  own  person 
exhibiting  recent  wonnds,  and  pretended  that 
he  hsd  been  nearly  assat'sinated  by  his  ene- 
mies as  he  was  riding  into  the  country.  An 
as^enibly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called, 
In  which  one  of  his  partisans  proposed  that 
a  body-guard  of  60  citizens,  armed  with  dubs, 
should  be  granted  to  him.  Pisistratus  took 
the  opportunity  of  raising  a  much  larger  force, 
with  which  he  seized  the  citadel,  b.o.  660,  thus 
becoming  tyrant  of  Athens.  His  first  usurpa- 
titm  lasted  but  a  short  time.  Before  his  power 
was  firmly  rooted,  the  factions  headed  by 
Megacles  and  Lycnrgns  combined,  and  Pisis- 
tratus was  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
But  Megacles  and  Lycnrgns  soon  quarreled; 
wherenpon  the  former  offered  to  reinstate 
PixlKtratns  in  the  tyranny  if  he  would  marry 
his  daughter.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
Pi^ii«tratns,  who  thus  became  a  second  time 
tyrant  of  Athens.  Pisistratus  now  married 
the  daughter  of  Megacles:  but  in  *oni*equcuce 
of  the  insulting  manner  in  which  he  treated 
his  wife,  Megacles  again  made  ct)mmou  cause 
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with  Lycurpi<»,  and  Plsifftratos  wa«  a  necond  | 
tfmc  ronii)«llefl  to  evnrnale  Athens.  He  re-  i 
tired  to  Eretria,  in  Enbi>ea;  and  after  fpeiid-  | 
tug  l«  yean*  in  m^kinf:  preparation*  t«>  re-  J 
eain  h\»  {x>wer,  he  invaded  Attica,  mid  made  , 
himself  ma'«t«^r  of  Athens  f«>r  the  third  time,  i 
He  was  not  expt-lled  airnin,  bat  continued  to 
hold  his  power  till  hia  death.  His  rule  wna  ' 
not  oppre^Mve.  He  maintaiued  the  form  of  I 
Solon's  fnstitntioop,  and  Dot  only  exacted 
obedience  to  the  laws  from  his  subjects  and 
friend^  but  himwlf  ^t  the  example  of  snb- 
milting  to  them.  He  was  a  warm  patron  of 
literature:  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems 
of  Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would 
most  likely  now  exi!<t  oniy  in  a  few  difjoinlcd 
fragments.  [Hombbus.]  He  died  iu  b.o.  SiT, 
and  was  succeeded  In  the  tyranny  by  his  two 
fl<ms,  Hippias  and  Uippafchns.  They  con- 
tinned  the  i^overnmenl  4>n  the  same  principles 
as  their  father.  Hipparchns  inherited  his 
father's  literary  tastes.  Several  distinguished 
poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the  patronage  of 
Ilipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  and  Anacreon  of  Teos.  After  the  ranr^ 
der  of  Hipparchns,  in  B.a  514,  un  acconnl  of 
which  is  ^iven  under  Har>ioi'I178,  a  great 
chani;e  ensued  In  the  character  of  the  govern- 
menL  Under  the  Influence  of  revengeful 
feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety,  Uippias 
DOW  beciime  a  morose  and  suspicious  tyrant. 
His  old  enemies,  the  Alcniaeouidae,  to  whom 
Megacle^  1)elonged,  availed  themselves  of  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  citizens ;  and  after 
one  or  tw«)  unsuccessful  attempts  they  at 
length  succeeded,  supported  by  a  large  force 
under  Cleomenes,  in  expelling  Uippias  from 
Attica.  Hippias  dri^t  retired  to  Sigeum,  b.o. 
61U.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration 
to  his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Perbians.  He 
acc4)mpanied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datis 
and  Artaphemes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Per- 
sians the  plain  of  Marathon  as  the  most  suit- 
able place  for  their  landing.  He  was. now 
(490)  of  great  age.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  fell  111  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
according  to  others  he  died  at  Lemnos,  on  his 
return. 

PiSO  (-^nls),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  Calpnmia  gens.  The  name  Is 
connected  with  ngricnlture,  the  most  honor- 
able pursuit  of  the  ancient  Romaus;  it  comes 
from  the  verb  pvtrrf.  or  piruierej  and  refers  to 
tlie  pounding  or  grinding  of  corn.  The  chief 
menil>ers  of^the  family  are:— (1)  L.  CALPra- 
Mics  Piso  Caksoninus,  consul  b.o.  112,  served 
as  legatus  under  L.  Cassins  Longlnns,  b.o. 
107,  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tigurlui, 
in  the  territt»ry  of  the  Allobroges.  This  Piso 
WAS  the  grandfather  of  Caesar's  father-in-law, 
a  circumstance  to  which  Caesar  alludes  In 
recording  his  own  victory  over  the  TigurinI 
at  a  later  lime. —  (2)  L.  Cai.pdbnius  Piso 
FitDOf,  consul  ii.o.  138,  received,  from  his  in- 
tegrity and  conscientiousness,  the  surname  of 
Fi  ngi,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our  **  man 
of  hiinor."  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  aristocratlcal  party,  and  offered  a  strong 
oppoHition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus. 
He  wrote  Annals,  which  contaloed  the  history 


of  Rome  fW>m  the  earliest  period  to  the  ikg& 
in  which  Piso  himself  lived.— (3)  C.  Calpcb^ 
Mirs  Piso,  consul  b.o.  67,  belonged  to  the 
aristocratlcal  party.  He  aflerwaras  adminis- 
tered the  province  of  Narbonese  Gaal  as  pro- 
consul. Ill  €3  he  was  accused  of  plnndering 
the  province,  and  was  defended  dj  Cicenx. 
The  latter  charge  was  brought  against  Piso  at 
the  instigation  of  Caesar:  and  Piso,  la  re- 
venge, implored  Cicero,  but  without  success, 
to  accuse  Caesar  as  one  of  the  conspirators 
of  Catiline.— <4)  M.  CALFua^cics  Pisn,  nsaally 
called  M.  Pcpius  Piso,  becanse  he  was  adopt- 
ed hv  M.  Pnpins.  H«  was  elected  consul  b  o. 
61,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey.—<5)  Cm. 
CAi.prr.Nn  s  Piso,  a  voung  noble  who  had  dis- 
sipated his  fortune  by  his  extravagance  and 
I^Tofligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catiline  in 
what  is  usually  called  his  first  conspiracy  <66). 
The  senate,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Piso,  sent 
him  into  Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor,  but  with 
the  ranlc  and  title  of  propraetor.  His  exac- 
tions in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hate- 
ful to  the  innabitants  that  be  was  murdered 
by  them. — (6)  L.  CALPUBxirs  Pists  coni<uI  tt.a 
58,  was  an  unprincipled  debanchee and  a  cruel 
and  corrupt  magistrate.  Piso  and  his  col- 
league, Oablnius,  snppt^rted  Clodins  in  his 
mciisnres  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in 
the  banishment  of  the  orator.  Piso  after- 
wards governed  Macedonia,  and  plundered 
the  province  in  the  most  shameless  manner. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  (65),  Cicero  attacked 
him  in  a  speech  which  Is  extant  {In  Piaonem). 
Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  was  the  last 
wife  of  the  dict;itor  Caesar— (7)  C  Calpd»- 
Nius  Piso  Faroi,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero, 
married  his  daughter  Tnllia,  in  B.a.  63.  He 
died  in  67.— (8)  Cn.  Ca-lpcbmios  Piso  was  ap- 

fiointed  by  Tibetias  to  the  command  of  Syria 
n  A.n.  18,  in  order  that  he  might  thwart  and 
oppose  Oermanicns,  who  had  received  from 
tlie  emperor  the  government  of  all  the  eastern 
provinces.  Piancina,  the  wife  c»f  Piso,  waa 
also  urged  on  bv  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  em- 
peror, to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrlppina.  Ger- 
manlcus  and  Agrlppina  wee  thus  exposed  to 
every  s|)ecies  of  insult  and  opposition  trom 
Piso  and  Piancina;  and  when  Oermanicns 
fell  ill  in  the  antnmn  of  19,  he  believed  that 
he  had  been  poisoned  by  them.  Piso,  on  his 
return  to  Rome  (20),  was  accused  of  mnrder- 
ing  Oermanicufl ;  the  matter  was  investigated 
by  the  senate;  but  before  the  investigation 
came  to  an  end  Piso  was  found  one  morning 
in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut.  and  his  swora 
lying  by  his  side.  The  powerful  influence  of 
Livia  secured  the  acquittal  of  Piancina. — 
(9)  C.  Calpdbniits  Pibo,  the  leader  of  the 
well-known  conspiracy  ngainst  Neri>  in  a.d. 
66.  On  the  discovery  of  the  plot  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  opening  his  veins. 

PISTOR  (-6ris),  the  Baker,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome,  becanse  when  the  Oania 
were  besieging  Rome  he  suggested  to  the 
besieged  the  idea  of  throwing  loaves  of  bread 
among  the  enemies,  to  make  them  believe 
that  the  Romaus  had  plenty  of  provisions. 

PISTORIA  (-ae),  or  PISTORIUM  (-1: 
PiMtoia)^  a  sm.iU  place  in  Btrurhi,  on  the  road 
from   Luca  to  Floreutia,  rendered 
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rable  by  the  defeat  of  Catiline  In  its  neigb- 
borhoud. 

PITANE  (-«8),  a  Bea-port  town  of  Mysia.  on 
the  coast  of  the  Elaiiic  gn\(',  the  birthplace 
of  the  Academic  philosopher  Arceeiiaus. 

PlTHECtTSA.    [Abnabia.] 

PITHO  (u8),  the  Greek  goddess  of  persna- 
sion,  called  Suada  orSuAincLA  by  the  Romans. 
Her  worship  was  closely  cunnected  with  that 
of  AphrodiiG  (Venus). 

PITTACUS  (-i),  one  of  "the  Seven  Wise 
Men  "  of  Greece,  waa  a  native  of  Mytilene  in 
Lesboe,  and  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  war- 
rior, a  state)*man,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet. 
In  B.a  606  he  connnauded  the  Mvtiienaeans 
In  their  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  pos- 
session of  Si^eum,  and  signalized  hlmt^elf  by 
killing  in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians.  The  supreme 
power  at  Mytilene  was  fiercely  disputed  be- 
tween a  sncceMsion  of  tyrants  and  tne  aristo- 
cratic party,  headed  by  Alcaeu9,  and  the  latter 
was  driven  into  exile.  As  the  exiles  tried  to 
effect  their  retuni  by  force  of  arms,  the  popu- 
lar party  choi»e  Pittacus  as  their  ruler,  with 
absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  Aettj/ttinetea. 
He  held  this  office  for  10  years  (689^79),  and 
then  voluntarily  reiiitrned  IL  having  restored 
order  to  the  state,  iie  died  in  669,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

PTTTHEUS  K'fts  and  tf)»  king  of  Troezene, 
was  son  of  Pelopi*.  fnther  of  Actlirn,  ana 
grnndrathcr  and  inptrnctor  of  Theseus. 
Aethra  as  his  daughter  is  called  Pitthein. 

PULCENTIA  (-ae:  Piacema),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  fonnded  at  the  same 
time  as  Cremona,  u.a  819,  and  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  the 
month  of  the  Trehia.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  In  D.a  200,  but  was 
Boon  rebnili  by  the  Romans,  aud  became  an 
important  place. 

PLAN  ASIA  (-ae:  Pianosd),  an  Island  be- 
tween Corsica  and  the  const  of  Etrurla,  to 
which  An<^nstus  banished  his  grandson 
Agrippa  Postnmus. 

PLANClNA.    [Pi80,No.».] 

PLANCIUS  (-1),  CN,,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
ed  B.a  54,  in  an  oration  still  extant,  when  he 
was  accused  of  having  practiced  bribery  in 
order  to  gain  his  election  as  cumle  aedile. 

PLANCUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
fnmily  of  the  Muuntia  gens.  The  suniame 
Plancns  signified  a  person  having  flat  splay 
feet  without  any  bend  In  them.  (1)  L.  Mcna- 
Tios  Pi.ANons,  a  friend  of  Jiilins  Cae$>ar,  who 
Dominated  him  to  the  government  of  Trans- 
alpine Oanl  for  n.o.  44.  Here  he  Joined 
Antony  and  Lepidns.  He  was  consul  in  43, 
and  governed  in  succession  the  provinces  of 
Asia  and  Syria.  Ho  deserted  Antony  and 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  the  two  in  SI.  Both 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Plancns  was 
stained  by  numerons  vices.  One  of  Horace's 
odes  iCarw.,  1.,  7)  is  addressed  to  him.— (2)  T. 
MuNATiDs  Planous  Burba,  brother  of  the 
former,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.a  62,  and 
was  condemned  to  banishment  on  account  of 
R 


his  proceedings  in  this  year.  He  fought  on 
Antony's  side  in  the  campaign  of  MuUna. — 
(3)  Cn.  Munatiub  i'l.ANoiiB,  orotber  of  the 
two  preceding,  was  praetor  in  43.— (4)  L. 
Plactiub  Plamocs.  brother  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding, was  adopted  by  an  L.  Plauiios.  He  was 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs, 
43,  with  the  consent  of  hia  brother  Lucius, 
and  was  put  to  death. 

PLXTAEA  (-ae),  more  commonly  PLi- 
TAEAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Plataea.  a  daughter  of 
Asopus.  At  an  early  period  the  Plataeans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens; 
and  when  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  B.a 
490,  they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians,  aud  fought  on  their  side  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
armv  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Theoans:  and  the  plnce  was  still  in  ruins  in 
the  following  year  (479),  when  the  memorable 
battle  was  fought  in  their  territory,  in  which 
Mardonius  was  defeated,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  secured.  In  consequence  of 
this  victory,  the  territory  of  Plntnea  was  de- 
clared Inviolable.  It  now  enjoyed  a  prosperity 
of  60  years ;  but  in  the  8d  year  of  the  Pelo- 
pouuesian  war  (429)  the  Thebans  persuaded 
the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and  after  a 
siege  of  2  years  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  place  (427).  Plataea 
was  now  razed  to  the  ground,  but  was  again 
rebuilt  after  the  peace  of  Antalcldas  (.S87). 
It  was  destroyed  tne  3d  time  by  its  inveterate 
enemies  the  Thebans  in  874.  It  was  once 
more  restored  nnder  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy, and  continued  In  existence  till  a  very 
late  period. 

PLXTO  (-6nlp).  (1)  The  Athenian  comic 
poet,  was  a  contemporary  with  Aristophanes, 
and  flonrishea 
fromB.o.4Sdto3S9. 
He  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poers 
of  the  Old  Comedy. 
—(2)  The  philoso> 
pher,  was  the  son 
of  Arlston  and  Pe- 
rictione  or  Potone, 
and  was  bom  at 
Athens  either  in 
B.a429or428.  Ac- 
cording to  others, 
he  was  bom  in  the 
neighboring  Island 
ofAeeina.  His  pa- 
ternal family  boast- 
ed of  having  de- 
scended from  Ci»- 


Plato. 


dms :  bis  maternal  ancestors,  of  a  relationship 
with  Solon.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar, 
music,  and  gymnastics  by  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  that  time ;  and  in  his  20th 
year  he  became  a  follower  of  Socrates,  and  one 
of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  After  the  death 
of  Socrates  (399)  be  withdrew  to  Megara,  aud 
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snbBeqnenily  visited  E^ypt,  Sicily,  and  the 
Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  throngh  his  eager- 
nesM  Tor  knowledge.  During  lii^  resiideuce  in 
Sicily  he  became  acqnainied  with  the  elder 
Dionysias,  but  soon  fell  oat  with  the  tyrant. 
According  to  a  common  story,  he  was  sold  as 
a  slave  by  the  tyrant,  bnt  wus  set  at  liberty 
by  Anniceria  of  Cvrene.  After  his  retnrn  he 
began  to  teach  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academy  and  ita  shadv  avenues,  whence  his 
school  wasHnlisequently  called  the  Academic 
Over  the  vestibule  of  his  house  he  set  up  the 
inscription,  **  Let  no  one  enter  who  is  nuac- 

Saainted  with  geometry."    Plato's  occupa- 
on  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted 
by  his  voyages  to  Sicily;  first  when   Dion 

Bsrsunded  him  to  try  to  win  the  vounger 
ionysitts  to  philosopuy ;  the  second  time,  a 
few  years  later  (about  860),  when  the  invita- 
tion of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes 
which  had  broken  out  i>etween  him  and  Dion 
brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts 
were  both  times  unsiiccesoful  and  he  owed 
his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  in- 
terce«f8i<m  of  Archytas.  He  died  in  the  SJd 
year  of  his  age,  u.u.  847.  Plato  wrote  a  great 
uuml>er  of  works  on  different  philosophical 
subjects,  which  are  still  extant.  They  are  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  and  are  distlugutshed 
by  parity  of  language  and  elegance  of  style. 

PLAUTUS(-!),  T.  MACCIUS  (not  ACClUS), 
the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Rome,  was 
a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  small  village  in  Umbria, 
and  waa  born  about  B.a  'iS4.  In  early  life  he 
was  in  needy  circumstances.  He  was  first 
employed  in  the  service  »»f  the  actors,  and, 
having  saved  a  little  money,  he  left  Rome 
and  set  up  in  l)usinesB.  But  his  spectilntitma 
having  failed,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  a  baker,  who  employed 
him  in  turning  a  hand-mill.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  wrote  3  plays,  the  sale  of  which  to 
the  managers  of  the  public  games  enabled 
him  to  quit  his  drudgery  and  Degin  his  liter- 
ary career.  He  was  then  probably  about  SO 
years  of  age  (224).  He  continued  his  literary 
occupation  for  abont  40  years,  and  died  in 
184,  when  he  wns  70  years  of  age.  20  of  his 
comedies  have  come  down  to  us.  They  en- 
joyed uniivaled  popularity  among  the  R«>- 
mans,  and  continnea  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  They  appear  to 
be  all  founded  npon  Greek  models:  but  he 
takes  greater  liberties  with  the  originals  than 
Terence. 

PLSlADES  or  PLEIADES  (-nm),  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlsa  and  Pleli^nO,  whence  they 
bear  the  name  of  the  Atlantides.  They  were 
called  Vergiliae  by  the  Romsns.  They  were 
the  sisters  of  the  Hyades,  nnd  7  in  number,  6 
of  whom  are  de!*cribed  as  visible,  nnd  the  7th 
as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7th  Sterdpe,  and 
relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  had  loved  a  mortal  man. 
The  Pleiades  were  virgin  comuaniona  of  Ar- 
temis fDiana),  and,  together  with  their  moth- 
er Pleione,  were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion 
In  Boeotia;  their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from 
him  was  heard  by  the  gods,  and  they  were 
metamorphosed  Into  doves  (ireXctader),  and 
placed  among  the  stars.    The  rising  of  the 


Pleiades  in  Italy  is  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  their  setting  about  the  begin ninj; 
of  November.  Their  names  are  £lectra, 
Maia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Ceiaeuo,  Sterope, 
and  Merope. 

PLBMMTRIUM  (-1),  a  promontory  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  S.  of  Syracuse. 

PLBIONB  (-es),  a  daughter  of  Ocean oe,  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.    [Atlas; 

Pl.ECADBS.] 

PLEUMOXn  (-drnm).  a  small  tribe  in  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  subject  to  the  NerviL 

PLEURON  (-onisl  an  ancient  city  in  Aeto- 
lia,  siinated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast. 
It  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitantfi  when 
Demetrius  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country,  and  a  new  city  was 
buill  under  the  same  name  near  the  ancient 
one.  The  2  cities  are  disiingnished  by  ge- 
ographers under  the  names  of  Old  Plenron 
and  New  Pleunm  rei^peciively. 

PLINIUS  (-1).  (1)  C.  Pmnifs  SRouKurs, 
frequently  chilled  Pliny  the  Elder,  wa^t  bom 
A.i>.  23,  either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Coronm 
{Coino)  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  his  yonth  he 
served  in  the  army  in  Germany,  and  after- 
wards practiced  for  a  time  as  a  pleader  at 
Rome.  But  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis 
time  in  study,  and  was  one  of  the  most  labo- 
rious students  that  ever  lived.  He  {)eritihed 
in  the  celebrated  eruption  ofVesavius,  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  iu 
A.i>.  79,  being  66  years  of  age.  He  was  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Misenum  in  the  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet;  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to 
examine  more  cloi^ely  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon which  led  him  to  sail  to  Stabine, 
where  be  landed  and  perii<hed.  Pliny  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  btit  the  only  one 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  his  HiMoria 
SaturalU.  It  is  divided  into  37  books  and  ia 
dedicated  to  Tims,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  with 
whom  Pliny  lived  on  very  intimate  terms. — 
(2)  C.  Pi.iNcs  Cakoiliub  Secundub,  fV«qnent1y 
called  Pliny  tlie  vounger,  was  the  son  of  C 
Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia,  the  sister  of  the  eider 
Pliny.  He  was  l)orn  at  Comum  in  a.i».  G1  ; 
and  having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  adopted  by  bis  uncle.  From  his  yonth 
he  was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  14th  year 
he  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  in  his  19ih 
year  he  began  to  speak  in  the  forum,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  an  orator.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  In  A.n.  100 
he  was  consul,  and  in  108  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pontica,  where  he 
did  not  stay  quite  9  years.  His  extant  works 
are  his  PanegyricuSj  which  is  a  fulsome  enli>- 
gium  on  Trajan,  and  the  10  books  of  the 
Epvttolae. 

PLTSTHfiNES  (-is),  son  of  Atreos,  and 
husband  of  Aer6pd  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  ho 
became  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Meneiaus, 
and  Anaxibia;  bnt  Homer  makes  the  lat- 
ter the  children  of  Aireus.  [Aoajibmmosi  ; 
Atbeus.] 

PLISTOXNAX  or  PLISTONAX  (-aclls), 
king  of  Sparta  n.c.  498—408,  was  the  eldest 
soiT  of  the  Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Pla- 
taea,  ji.o.  479.    During  19  years  of  his  reigu 
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(44S-426)  be  lived  In  exile,  but  was  after- 
wards recalled,  iu  obedieuce  to  the  Delphic 
oracle. 

PLISTUS  (-i),  a  email  river  In  Pbocie,  ris- 
liii'  iu  Moani  Paruaisaiu,  and  falliug  into  the 
Ci-i8i«Reaii  gulf. 

PLOITN.^,  POMPEIA  (-ne),  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  who  persuaded  her  husband 
to  adopt  Undrian. 

PLOTTNUS  (-1),  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
.ti>nic  system,  was  born  in  Egypt,  about  a.d. 
203.  He  taujf  ht  during  the  latter  part  of  bis 
lire  nt  Home,  where  he  had  amoni;  his  disci- 
ples the  celebrated  Porphyry.  His  works, 
which  have  come  down  to  ns,  were  mil  into 
their  present  form  by  Porphyry.  Plotlnus 
died  at  Puteoli,in  Campania,  a.d.  902. 

PLtTTARCHUS  (-i),  the  biographer  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Chaeronea,  in  Boe- 
otia,  probably  in  the  relffu  of  Claudias.  He 
Uvea  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy ;  and  he  was  lecturing  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Doniitlan.  He  spent  the 
Liter  yenrs  of  his  life  at  Chaeronea,  where  he 
discharged  various  magisterial  otiices,  and 
held  a  priesthood.  The  lime  of  h\6  denth  is 
unknown.  The  work  which  has  immortalized 
Plutarch's  name  Is  his  Parallel  IAvm  of 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Perhaps  no  work  of 
antiquity  hns  been  so  extensively  read  in 
modern  times  as  these  Lives.  The  reason  of 
their  popnlarity  is  that  Plutarch  has  rightly 
conceived  the  business  of  a  biogrnpher:  his 
biography  is  trno  portraiture.  His  other 
writings,  above  00  in  nnmber,  are  placed  un- 
der the  general  title  of  Maralia,  or  Ethical 
M'orks.  The  best  of  them  are  practical ;  and 
their  merits  consist  in  the  sonndnese  of  his 
views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper. 

PLtTTO  or  PLTTtON  (-finis),  the  giver  of 
wealth,  at  ilrsi  a  surname  of  llades,  the  god 
of  the  lower  world,  and  afterwards  used  as 
the  real  name  of  the  god.  An  account  of  the 
god  is  given  under  Hades. 

PLtTTUS  (-1),  the  god  of  wealth,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  son  of  lasion  and  Demcter  (Ce- 
res). LIasion.]  Zens  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have 
deprived  him  of  eight,  that  he  might  distrib- 
ute his  gifts  blludly^  and  without  any  regard 
to  merit. 

PLtVlUS  (-i),  i.e.  "the  sender  of  rain,"  a 
surname  of  Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to 
wliotn  srtcrirtces  were  offered  during  long- 
protricied  droughts. 

PODALlRlUS  (-1),  son  of  Aescnlapins,  and 
brother  of  Machaon,  along  with  whom  he  led 
the  Thessalians  of  Tricca  a£[ain8t  Troy.  He 
was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in  the  medical 
art.  Ou  his  return  firom  Troy  he  was  cast  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Syros,  in  Caria,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  settled. 

POOARCES  (-is).  (1)  The  original  name 
of  Priam.  [Prtamts.]- (2)  Son  of  Iphiclns, 
and  grands«)n  of  Phylacus,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Protesilaus,  and  led  the  Thesaa- 
iians  of  Phylnce  against  Troy. 

PODARGE.    CHARPYiAe.] 


POEAS  (-antis),  father  of  Philoctetes,  wlio 
is  hence  called  Poeantiade^  Poeantius  heroa^ 
Poeantia  proles^  and  PocanU  satus.  Poeas  la 
mentioned  among  the  Ai^ouauts.    [Hbbod- 

LB8;  PUILOOTBTKS.] 

POENI  (-omm),  a  common  name  of  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  were  a  colony 
of  Phoenicians. 

POgON  (-dnis),  the  harbor  of  Troezen,  In 
Argolls. 

POLA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria,  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  and  near  the  promon- 
tory PoLATiouM,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  and  an  important  commercial  town, 
being'united  by  good  roads  with  Aqnileia  and 
the  principal  kjwus  of  Hlyrla.  Its  importance 
in  attested  by  its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  and  of  several  temples. 

POLEMON  (-onls).  (1)  L,  king  of  Pontua 
and  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenou,  the 
onitor,  of  Laodicea.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony  iu  u.o.  39  to  the  government  of  a  part 
of  Cilicia;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  in 
exchange  the  kingdom  of  Pontua.  After  the 
battle  of  Actiuin  he  was  able  to  make  his 
peace  with  Augustus,  who  confirmed  him  In 
nia  kingdom.  About  u.a  16  he  was  intrusted 
by  AgrTppa  with  the  charge  of  reducing  the 
kingdom  (»f  Bosponis,  of  which  he  was  made 
king  after  conqnering  the  countrv.  He  after- 
wards fell  in  an  expedititni  against  the  bar- 
b.-irian  tribe  of  the  Aspnrgians.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  wife,  Pythodoris.— (2)  IL,  son 
of  the  preceding  and  of  Pythodoris,  was  raised 
to  the  S'werelgnty  of  Ponlus  and  Bosporus  by 
Caligula,  in  a.d.  39.  He  was  induced  by  Nero 
to  abdicate  the  thnme  in  a.d.  62,  and  Pontns 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.— (3)  Of  Athens,  nn  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher.  In  his  youth  he  was  extremely 
profligate :  but  one  day,  when  he  was  about 
30,  on  his  bursting  into  the  school  of  Xenocra- 
tes,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  revellers,  his  at- 
tention was  BO  arrested  by  the  discourse, 
which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that 
he  tore  off  his  garland,  and  remained  an  at- 
tentive listener.  From  that  day  he  adopted 
an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  continued 
to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on  the  death 
of  Xenocrates,  he  became  the  head,  b.o.  315. 
He  died  In  273,  at  a  great  age.— (4)  A  Stoic 
philosopher  and  an  eminent  geographer,  eur- 
named  PerifjeteH,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Epiphanes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  8d 
century  b.o.  — (5)  Antonius,  a  celebrated 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  flourished  under  Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,  and  the  flrst  Antoninus.  He 
was  born  of  a  consular  family,  at  Laodicea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyr- 
na. His  most  celebrated  disciple  was  Aristl- 
des.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
so  tortured  by  the  gout  that  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  his  existence :  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  shut  up  In  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors 
at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at  the 
age  of  65.— (c)  The  author  of  a  short  Greek 
work  on  Physiognomy,  which  la  still  eztaoi. 
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He  probably  lived  in  the  8d  or  8d  ceotary 
after  Christ. 

POLfiMONtUM  (-i),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns  in  Asia  Minor,  ballt  by  King  Polsmon 
(probably  the  2d),  on  the  site  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gnlf. 

POLXAS  (-Adis),  i.  e.  "  the  goddess  protect- 
ing the  city,**  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens, 
where  she  was  worshiped  as  the  protecting 
divinity  of  the  acropolis. 

POLIORCETES,    DEMETRIUS.      [Dbmk- 

TKICS.] 

POLTTfiS  (-ae),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecaba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  slain 
by  Pyrrhus. 

POLITORIUM  (-1),  a  town  In  the  Interior 
of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Ancns  Martins. 

POLLA,  ARQKNTlRLA  (-ae),  the  wife  of 
the  poet  Lncan. 

POLLENTiA  (-ae:  Polenza),  a  town  of  the 
Statielli  in  Liguria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Siuria  and  the  Tanarns.  It  was  celebrnted 
for  its  wool.  In  its  neighborhood  Sillicho 
i^ained  a  yictory  over  the  Gtoths  under 
riuric. 

POLLlO  (-finis),  iSlNlUS  (-i),  a  distin- 
guished orator,  poet,  and  historian  of  the 
Augustan  age.  He  was  born  at  Rome  in  u.o. 
76,  and  became  diBtin^itthed  as  an  orator 
at  an  enrly  age.  lu  the  civil  war  he  fought 
on  Caesars  side,  and  at  the  death  of  the  dic- 
tator held  the  command  of  Further  Spain. 
lie  t>ub«ieqnently  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
Octavian.  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  by  Antonv  to  settle  the 
veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  assig^ned 
to  them  in  Transpad^ie  Gaul.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  property  of 
the  poet  Virgii  at  Mantua  firom  connscatlon. 
In  n.o.40  PoTlio  took  an  active  part  in  effect- 
ing the  reconciliatitm  between  Octavian  and 
Antf)ny  at  BrundU!<inm.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  consul ;  and  it  was  during  his  consulship 
that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  4th  Eclogue. 
In  B. a  30  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and  PoUio, 
as  the  les;ate  of  Antony,  defeated  the  Parthini 
and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonae.  It 
was  dnrin};  his  Illyrian  campaiq^n  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  ihe  8th  Eclogue.  From 
this  time  Pollio  withdrew  from  political  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature. 
He  died  a.d.  4,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
Pollio  was  not  only  a  patnm  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  other  great  poets  and  writers,  out  he  was 
also  the  first  person  to  e$>tablish  a  public 
library  at  Rome.  Ncrae  of  Pollio's  own  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  possessed 
anfflcieut  merit  to  lead  his  contemporaries  to 
class  his  name  with  those  of  Cicero,  Virt^il, 
and  Salln)<t,  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  his- 
torian. It  was  as  an  orator  that  he  possessed 
the  greatest  reputation ;  and  Horace  speaks 
of  him  aa  "lusigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae.*^  Pollio  wrote 
the  history  of  the  civil  wars  In  17  bi>ok»,  com- 
mencing with  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and 
Afrauins,  d.o.  60.  As  a  poet,  Pollio  was  best 
known  by  bis  tmgedies,  which  are  spoken  of 
in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  but  which 
probably  did  not  possess  any  great  merit,  as 


they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  subsequent 
writers. 
POLLIO  (-«nl8),  VEDlUS.  a  friend  of  An- 

fnstus,  who  used  to  feed  his  lampreys  with 
uman  flesh.  Whenever  a  slave  displeased 
him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forthwith 
thrown  Into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  flsh. 
He  died  b.o.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his 
property  to  Augustus.  It  was  this  PolHo 
who  bulit  the  celebrated  villa  of  Fausilypiim 
near  Naples. 

POLLUX  or  POLYDEUCES.    [Diosonai.] 

POLLUX  (-Deis),  JttLlUS  (-1),  of  NaucraUs  ' 
in  Egypt,  a  Greek  sophist  and  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Commodns.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  OnomoF- 
stieon^  in  10  books,  containing  explanations 
of  the  meanings  of  Greek  words. 

POlTaENUS  (-i).  (1)  or  Lampsacos,  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Enicnrns. — (2) 
A  Macedonian,  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Stratagems  in  war,  which  is  still  extant,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

POLtBlUS  (-1),  the  historian,  the  son  of 
Lycortns,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  was  born  about  b.o.  804.  His  father 
Lycortns  was  one  of  the  most  distingnished 
men  of  the  Achaean  League ;  and  Polybius  at 
an  early  age  took  part  in  public  affairs.  After 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  in 
II. o.  168,  Polybius  was  one  of  the  1000  distin- 
guished Achaeans  who  were  carried  as  prison- 
ers to  Rome.  On  bis  arrival  in  Italy  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus.  After  remaining  in  Italy  17  years, 
Polybius  returned  to  Peloponnesus  m  ilo.  151, 
witn  the  surviving  Achaean  exiles,  who  were 
at  length  allowed  oy  the  senate  to  revixit  their 
native  land.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined  Scipio 
in  his  campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  that  city  in  146. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  hurried  to  Greece, 
where  he  arrived  soon  after  the  capture  or 
Corinth;  and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them.  He 
undertook  Journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpi>se  of  visiting  the  places  which  he 
had  to  describe  in  his  history.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  82,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  fh>m 
his  horse,  about  B.a  182.  His  history  con- 
sisted of  40  books.  It  began  n.a  220,  where 
the  history  of  Aralns  left  off,  and  ended  at 
146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed. 
It  consisted  of  2  distinct  narts.  The  'first 
part  comprised  a  period  of  35  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  2d  Punic  war  and  the  Social 
war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  conquest 
of  Perseus  and  the  downfall  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  in  168.  This  was  In  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great 
object  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in 
this  brief  period  of  53  years  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  world;  but  since  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant,  for  the  roost  part,  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  surrey 
of  Roman  history  from  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the 
2d  Punic  war  in  the  first  2  books,  which  thus 
form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 

Digitized  by  v 
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The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  com- 

gri^ed  the  period  f^om  the  conqne^tof  Persens 
1 168  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  iu  146.  This  his- 
tory of  Polybins  is  one  uf  the  most  valoable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  ns  from  an- 
tiquity; bat  unfortunately  the  g^reat^r  part 
of  it  has  periijihed.  We  poHsefs  the  first  5 
books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  only 
fhigmenrs  and  extracts. 

POLtBUS  (-i),  king  of  Corinth,  by  whom 
Oedipus  was  brought  up.    [O^rDiPcs.] 

POLtCLETUS  (-i),  of  Argos,  probablv  by 
citizenship,  and  of  Sicyon,  probably  by  birth, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of 
the  ancient  world.  Ue  was  also  a  sculptor, 
an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  toreutic.  He 
was  somewhat  younger  than  Phidias,  and 
flourished  aboat  B.a  462-412.  Phidias  was 
unsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the 
gods,  Polycletns  In  those  of  men. 

POLt CRATES  (-Is),  tyrant  of  Samos,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek 
tyrants.  He  possessed  a  large  navv,  and  ex- 
tended his  sway  over  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  The  most  eminent  art&ts 
and  poets  found  a  welcome  at  his  court ;  and 
his  friendship  for  Anacreon  Is  particularly 
celebrated,  out  in  the  midst  of  his  prosper- 
ity, Oroetea.  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  allnred  him 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  arrested  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  crucified,  D.a  629. 

POLTDAMIS  (-antis),  son  of  Panthous  and 
Phrontis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbas. 

POlTDECTES  (-ae),  king  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  received  kindly  DanaS  and 
Perseus.    [Persrcs.] 

POLYDEUCES,  called  by  the  Romans 
Pollnx.    [DioeoDRi.] 

P0LTD5RU8  (-i).  (1)  King  of  The- 
bes, son  of  Cadmus  ana  Harmonia,  hus- 
band of  Nyctels,  and  father  of  Labdacus. 
—(2)  The  youngest  among  the  sons  of 
Priam  and  Laotod,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account ;  but  later 
traditions  make  him  a  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  andgive  a  different  account  of 
his  deatn.  When  Ilium  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
Priam  intrusted  Polvdorus  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Pofymestor  or  Polym- 
nestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
Bua.  After  the  destruction  of  Tr«)y, 
Polymestor  killed  Polydorus  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  his 
treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea. 
His  body  was  afterwards  washed  npon 
the  coast,  where  it  was  found  and  recog- 
nized by  his  mother  Hecuba,  who  took 
vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  his 
two  children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes.  An- 
other tradition  stated  tnat  Polydorus  was 
intrusted  to  his  sister  Hiona,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Polymestor.  She  brought  him  up  as 
her  own  son,  while  she  made  every  one  else 
believe  that  her  own  son  Delphilus  or  Deipy- 
1ns  was  Polydorus.  Polymestor,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Greeks,  slew  his  own  son,  snp- 
poslug  him  to  be  Polydorus ;  whereupon  the 


latter  persuaded  his  sister  Hiona  to  putPoly« 
mestor  to  death. 

POLYGNOTUS  (-1),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  the  son  of 
Aglaophon,  and  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Tbasos;  but  he  received  the  citizenship  of 
Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometimes 
called  an  Athenian.  He  lived  on  intimate 
t«rnis  with  Cimon  and  his  sister  Elpinice; 
and  he  probaUly  came  to  Athens  in  B.a  463. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  art  almost  down  tu 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (481). 

POLtHYMNlA.    [MrsAK.] 

POLtMESTOR  or  POLYMNESTOR.  [Po- 

LYDOUDS.J 

POLYMNlA.    CMcsAK.] 

POlYNICES  (-Is),  son  of  Oedipus  and 
Jociista,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  An- 
tigone.   [Etkoolkb;  Adbabtub.] 

POLtPHEMUS  (-i),  son  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  was  one 
of  the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily.    [Cyolopes.]    He 


is  represented  as  a  gigantic  monster,  having 
.  '     ""^     -----  -'^'-  '     "id, 

gods,  and  devouriug 
human  flesfi'.   He  dwelt  In  a  cave  near  Mount 


onlv'one  eye,  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead, 
caring  naught  for  the  gods,  and  devouriug 


Aetna,  and  Ted  his  flocks  upon  the  mountain. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but 
as  she  rejected  him  for  Acls,  he  destroyed  the 
latter  by  cmshing  him  under  a  huge  rock. 
When  Ulysses  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Poly- 
phemus devoured  some  of  his  companions ; 


Tb«  Cyclopa  Polyphemu.    (ZofiKa,  BanlrilloTl,  tar.  ST.) 


and  Ulysses  would  have  shared  the  same  fate 
had  he  not  pnt  out  the  eye  of  the  monster 
while  he  was  asleep.    [Ultbsrs.] 

POLYSPERCHON  (-ontis),  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  distingnished  ofllcer  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Antlpater  on  his  death-bed  (11.0. 819) 
appointed  Polypperchon  to  succeed  him  as 
regent  in  Macedonia^  while  he  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
Ctuliarch.     Polysperchon  soon  became  iu- 
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▼olved  io  war  with  Casaander,  and  finally 
BDhmitted  to  the  latter. 

POLTXSNA  (-ae),  danghter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  [See  p.  13.] 
WbeD  the  Greeks,  on  their  voyage  home, 
were  alill  lingerinir  ou  the  coasi  o(  Thrace, 
the  ahade  of  Achilles  appeared  to  them,  de- 
maDdiii^  that  Poiyxena  t>buuld  be  sacrificed 
to  hiin.  Ne<»ptoIemiiA  accordiugly  blew  her 
GO  the  tomb  uf  his  father. 

POLYXO  (-fw).  (1)  The  nurse  of  qaeen 
Hypsipyie  in  Lemnop,  celebrated  as  a  proph- 
etess. —  (2)  An  Arrive  woman,  married  to 
Tle|>olemas,  son  of  Hercule.-*,  followed  her 
hatband  to  Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some 
traditions,  she  pnt  to  death  the  celebrated 
Helen.     [Hrlrna.] 

POMONA  (-ae),  the  Roman  divinity  of  the 
ftmit  of  trees,  heuce  called  Pomorttm  Patrona. 
Her  name  is  derived  from  I'nmum.  She  is 
represented  by  the  poets  ns  beloved  by  sev- 
eral of  the  rustic  divinities  such  aa  SUvanna, 
PlcuSjVertumiJUS,  and  others. 

POMPEIA  (-ae).  (1)  Dan«:hter  of  Q.  Pom- 
peias  Rafas,  son  of  the  consul  of  b.o.  88,  and 
of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 
She  married  C.  Caesar,  subsequently  the  dic- 
tator, in  B.a  67,  but  wau  divorced  by  him  in 
61^  because  she  was  suspected  of  iuthguiug 
with  ClodiuSfWho  t^ienUnily  introduced  him- 
self into  her  husband's  house  while  she  was 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. — 
(2)  Daughter  of  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  by  his 
third  wife  Mucia.  She  ra.irried  Fanstus  Sulla, 
the  son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the 
African  war,  46.— (3)  Daughter  of  Sex.  Pom- 
pey, the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Scribonia. 
At  the  peace  of  Misenum,  in  89,  she  was  be- 
trothed to  M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Oclavian,  but  was  never  married 
to  him. 

POMPEII  (-Crum),  a  city  of  Campania, 
was  situated  on  the  coast,  ai  the  foot  of  Mouni 
Vesuvius;  but  iu  consequence  of  the  physical 
changes  which  the  surrounding  country  has 
undergone,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  fonnd  at 
present  about  2  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
overwhelmed  in  a.d.  79,  along  with  Hercu- 
lanenm  and  Stabtae,  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach 
Pompeii,  but  the  town  was  covered  with  suc- 
cessive layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  on  which  a  soil  was  gradual Iv  formed. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  city  has  been  pre- 
served; and  the  excavation  of  it  lu  modern 
times  has  thrown  great  llghtupon  many  points 
of  antiquity,  such  as  the  construction  of  Ro- 
man houses,  and,  in  general,  all  suhjectn  con- 
nected with  the  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
About  half  the  city  is  now  exposed  to  view. 

POMPElOPOLIS.    [SoLOK.] 

POMPEIUS  (-i).  (1)  O.  PoMPKirs,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  flute-player,  was  the 
first  of  the  family  who  rose  to  dignity  in  the 
state.  He  was  consul  in  141,  when  he  carried 
on  war  unsuccessfully  against  the  Numantines 
In  Spain.— (2)  Q.  Pompkiub  Royus,  a  zcalou** 
•npportcr  of  the  aristocratlcal  party,  was  con- 
jnl  B.o.  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla  set  out 
lor  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mith- 


ridates,  he  left  Italv  in  charge  of  Pompeins 
Rnfus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cu. 
Pompeins  Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  iu 
carrying  on  war  against  the  Marsi.  Sirabo, 
however,  who  was  unwilling  to  be  deprived 
of  ihe  command,  cansed  Ponipeins  Rufns  to 
be  murdered  by  the  soldiers. — <3)  Cu.  Po»- 
pKii's  Stsabo,  C4>nsul  b.c  89,  when  he  carried 
on  war  with  success  against  the  allies,  snb- 
duing  the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  were  still  in  arm8.  He  couiiuned  in 
the  S.  of  luly  as  pri>con!»nl  in  the  following 
year  (">S).  when  he  cnused  Pom)ieins  Rnfus  to 
be  ai'^a^'sinated.  Shorily  afterwards  he  was 
I  killed  by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  cmeltr 
I  had  made  him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the 
I  bier,  and  dragged  it  throngh  the  streets.— <4> 
Cn.  PoMPKirs  Maoncs,  the  TairMvis,  ?ou  of 
the  last,  WHS  bom  on  the  F.oth  of  September, 
B.C.  106,  and  was  consequently  a  few  months 
younger  than  Cicero,  who  was  born  on  the  3d 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  6  vears  older  than 
Caesar.  He  fou<:ht  nnder  bis  father  in  89 
against  the  Italians,  when  he  was  onlv  IT 
years  of  age.    When  Sulla  retarued  to  Italy 


Cn.  PompelDt  Magniii. 


(84),  Pompey  marched  to  his  assistance :  and 
in  the  war  which  followed  against  the  Marian 
party  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
bulla's  most  successful  generals.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  victories  in  Africa  over  the 
Marian  party,  he  was  greeted  by  Sulla  with 
the  surname  ()f  Maonus,  a  name  which  he 
bore  &ver  afterwards.  He  was  allowed  to 
enter  Rome  lu  triumph  (81;,  although  he  was 
still  a  simple  eques,  and  had  not  held  any 
public  office.  Pompey  coniiuned  faithful  to 
the  aristocracy  afier  Sulla's  death  (T8),  and 
supported  the  consul  Catulus  In  resisting  the 
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attemv^ta  of  hla  colleafi^e  Lepldaa  to  repeal 
the  laws  of  Sullo.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
luto  Spain  as  prticousul,  to  ai*feiist  Metellna 
against  Sertoriua,  and  remained  in  that  conn- 
try  for  five  years  (76-71).  [Sektobics.]  Ou 
his  retnru  to  Rome  he  was  consul  with  AL 
Crasi^us,  i».a  70.  In  his  consnlfthip  he  openly 
broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and  became  the 
great  popular  hert>.  He  carried  a  law  re^itor- 
lug  to  the  tribnnei*  the  power  of  which  they 
had  l>een  deprived  by  Snliu.  In  67  the  tril>une 
A.  Gabinius  brought  forward  a  bill  propos- 
ing to  confer  upon  Pomoey  the  commana  of 
the  war  agaiubt  the  ptratea,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers.  This  bill  was  carried,  and 
iu  the  coarse  of  three  monihs  he  cleared  liie 
Mediterranean  of  the  pirates,  who  had  long 
been  the  terror  of  the  Romans.  Next  year 
(66)  he  was  appoinied  to  sncceed  Lucnllus  in 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
The  bill  couferriuij^  upon  him  this  command 
was  propot>«d  by  the  tribune  C.  Mauilius,  and 
was  fupported  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  which 
baa  come  down  to  us.  He  easily  defeated 
ICithrldaies,  who  fled  to  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus. He  received  tlie  submission  of  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia;  made  Syria  a  Roman 
province;  took  Jerusalem ;  and,  afier  settling 
the  affaire  of  Asia,  returned  to  Italy  iu  68. 
He  disbanded  his  army  after  landing  at  Brun- 
disium,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehensions 
of  many,  who  feared  that  tie  wonia  seize  npon 
the  supreme  power.  He  entered  Rome  In 
triumph  on  tno  30th  of  September,  b.o.  60. 
The  senate,  however,  refn^ed  to  ratify  his 
acts  in  Asia;  whereupon  Pompey  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Cae$iar.  To  be  more 
Bare  of  carrying  their  plans  into  execntion, 
they  took  the  wealthy  Crasaus  into  their 
counsels.  The  three  agreed  to  assist  one 
another  against  their  mutual  enemies ;  and 
thus  was  firmed  the  first  triumvirate.  This 
anion  of  the  three  most  powerful  men  at  Rome 
crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time.  To  ce- 
ment their  union  more  closely, Caesar  gave  to 
Pompey  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  Next 
vear  (58)  Caesar  went  to  his  province  in  Oaul, 
but  Pompey  remained  iu  Rome.  While  Caesar 
was  gaining  glorv  and  influence  in  OunI, 
Pompey  was  eraanally  lotting  influence  at 
Rome.  In  66  Pompey  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  Crassns.  Pompey  received  as  his 
provinces  the  two  Spains,  which  were  gov- 
erned by  his  legates,  L.  Af^anins  and  M. 
Petreius,  while  he  himself  remained  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  Caesar's  increas- 
ing power  and  influence  at  length  made  it 
clear  to  Pompey  that  a  struggle  must  take 

Slace  between  them,  sooner  or  later.  The 
eath  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  broke  the  last  link  which 
still  connected  him  with  Cneaar.  In  order 
to  obtain  supreme  power,  Pompey  secretly 
enconrnged  the  civil  discord  witn  which  the 
state  was  torn  asunder;  and  such  frightfhl 
scenes  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  of  Clo- 
dius  at  the  beginning  of  58  that  the  senate 
had  no  alteniative  but  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made 
sole  consnl  in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  to  the  state.  Soon  afterwards  Pompey 
became  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy,  and  was 


now  regarded  as  their  acknowledged  bead. 
The  hie>torv  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
is  related  In  the  life  of  Caesab.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Pompey  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  ministers  of  the  young  king  Ptolemy. 
Pompey  got  into  a  boat,  which  the  Egyptians 
sent  to  bring  him  to  land ;  bnt  Just  as  the 
bt>at  reached  the  shore,  and  he  was  stepping 
on  land,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  in  sight 
of  his  wife,  who  was  anxiously  watching  him 
from  the  snip.  '  He  was  slain  on  the  89ih  of 
September,  b.o.  48,  and  had  Just  completed 
his  6dth  year.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  was 
brought  to  Caesar  when  he  arrived  in  Et;ypt 
soon  afterwards,  bnt  he  tnrued  away  from  the 
si^hi.  shed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
his  rival,  and  put  his  munlerers  to  death. 
Pompey  was  married  5  timei>.  The  names 
of  his  wives  were— 1,  Antl^tia ;  8,  Aemilia ; 
3.  Mncia;  4,  Julia;  6,  Cornelia.  — (5)  Cn. 
PoMPEiDs  Maonus,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir, 
by  his  third  wife  Mucia,  carried  on  war 
against  Caesar  in  Spain,  and  was  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Mundo,  B.a  45.  He  was  shortly 
afterwiirds  taken  pnstmer  and  put  to  death. 
— (0)  Skx.  PoJiPKii's  Magnus,  younger  sou 
of  the  trinmvir  by  his  third  wife  Muds, 
foueht,  along  with  his  brother,  against  Caesar 
at  Munda,  but  escaped  with  his  life.  After 
Caesar's  death  (44)  he  obtained  a  large  fleet, 
became  master  of  the  nea,  and  took  possession 
of  Sicily.  He  was  eventually  defeated  by  the 
fleet  of  AugUBtns,  and  fled  fVom  Sicily  to  Asia, 
where  hu  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  (35). 
POMPEirS  PESTUS.  [FasTcrs.] 
POMPEIUS  TR0GU8.  [Justincs.] 
POMPELON  (-5nis:  Aimp^ona),  equivalent 
to  Pompciopolis,  so  called  by  the  sons  of 
Pompey,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vasconea 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
POMPILIUS,  NtMA.  [NtTMA.] 
POMPOnIA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  T.  Pom- 
ponins  Atticns,  was  married  to  O,  Cicero, 
the  br<>ther  of  the  orator,  o.a  68.  The  mar- 
ria^re  proved  an  unhappy  one.  Q.  Cicero, 
after  leading  a  miserable  life  with  his  wife 
for  almost  24  years,  at  length  divorced  her, 
B  a  45  or  44.— (2)  Daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Alliens,  married  tt»  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
Her  daughter,  VifMiania  Agrippina,  married 
Tilierins,  I  he  successor  of  Augustus. 

POMPOnIUS,  SEXTUS  (-1),  a  dislingnlsh- 
ed  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  Antonlnas 
Pins  and  M.  Aureliue. 
POMPOnIUS  ATTICUS.  CA-mors.] 
POMPONllTS  MELA.  [Mela.] 
POMFTINAE  or  PONTIN AE  (-amm),  PA- 
LCDBS  C-um),  ibePontiw  Marafws,  the  name 
of  a  low,  marshy  plain  on  the  coast  ofLatitmi, 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Pontia, 
which  dlsap|)«arcd  at  an  early  period.  The 
marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  a  number  of 
small  streams,  which,  instead  of  flndlng  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  The 
miasmas  arising  ^om  these  marshes  are  ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy  in  the  summer.     At  an 
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early  period  they  either  did  not  exii«t  at  nil 
or  were  coiiflned  to  ii  narrow  diMtrict.  We 
are  told  that  oriirinally  there  were  tS  towuB 
in  this  plain :  and  in  ii.a  312  the  greater  oart 
of  it  ma8t  have  been  free  from  the  marshetf. 
aiuce  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  conducted 
the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that  year  thron'zh 
the  plain,  which  munt  then  have  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  ihe  weight  of  this  nmd. 
In  the  time  of  Auirustus  there  was  a  navijja- 
ble  canal  running  alongside  t)f  the  Via  Appia 
from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia. 
which  was  intended  to  carry  off  a  portion  of 
the  waters  of  the  marshes.  Horace  embarked 
upon  this  canal  on  his  celebrated  Journey 
from  Rome  to  Bruudlsium  in  ST. 

PONTlA  (-ae:  Ponza),  a  rocky  island  off 
the  coast  of  Latium,  opposite  Formiae,  taken 
by  the  Romans  from  the  Volscians,  and  colo- 
nized 3.0. 313.  Under  the  empire  it  was  used 
08  a  place  of  banitthment  for  state  criminals. 

PONTIUS  (-i),  C,  general  of  the  Samnites  in 
B.a  821,  defeated  the  Roman  army  in  one  of 
the  mountain  past^eii  near  Caudium,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  Nearly 
SO  years  afterwards  I'outius  was  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabius  Onrges  ('2^2),  was  taken  urisoner, 
and  pni  to  death  afier  the  triumpa  of  the 
C4msnl. 

PONTUS  (-i),  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Asia  Mini)r.  along  the  coast  of  the  Euziue, 
£.  of  the  river  Halys,  havinff  originally  no 
spec!  tic  name,  was  spoken  of  as  the  country 
on  the  Pontua  {hJuxintui)^  and  hence  acquired 
the  name  of  Pontus,  which  is  tlrst  found  in 
XenoDhon's  Aiuil)ain»,     The  name  flr^t  ac- 

5|nirea  a  political  importance  through  the 
oundatiou  of  a  new  kingdom  in  it,  about  the 
l)eginning  of  the  4(h  century  B.O.,  by  Akiouar- 
ZANKs  I.  This  kingdom  reached  its  greatest 
heis^ht  under  Mithridates  VI.,  who  for  many 
years  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans.  [Mrru- 
mi>ATK8  VI.]  In  A.i>.  0'2  the  country  was  con- 
st ituicd  by  Nero  a  Roman  province.  It  was 
divided  into  the  8  disiricta  of  Pontes  Oa- 
LATiouB  in  the  W.,  bordering  on  Galnta: 
P.  PoLEMo.NiAooH  iu  the  centre,  so  called 
from  its  capital  Poi.kmonium  ;  and  P.  Capi»a- 
pooius  in  the  £.,  bordering  on  Cap])adocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  Pontus  was  a  mountain- 
oua  country ;  wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where 
the  great  chains  approach  the  Enxine:  but 
in  the  VV.  watered  by  the  great  rivers  Hai.vs 
and  Ibis,  and  their  tribntnries,  the  valleys  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  land  along  the  coa«t, 
arei  extremely  fertile.  The  E.  part  wa**  rich 
in  minerals,  and  contained  the  celebrated  iron 
mines  of  the  Chalybes. 

PONTUS  EUXTNUS,  or  simply  PONTUS 
(-1:  the  lilack  Sea),  the  great  inland  sea  in- 
closed by  Asia  Minor  on  the  8.,  Colchis  on  tl»e 
E.,  Sarmatia<mtheN.,and  DaciaandThracIa 
on  the  W.,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than 
tlie  narrow  Bospobcs  TiiRAOirs  in  its  8.W. 
corner.  Its  length  is  about  7U0  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  400  to  160.  The  Argo- 
naa  tic  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  bad  some 
acqnaintiince  with  this  sea  at  a  very  early 
period.  Ii  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
Afcfof  (inhoitpitable),  from  the  savage  charac- 
ter uf  the  peoples  on  its  coast,  ana  from  the 


supposed  terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that 
afterwards,  on  their  favorite  principle  of 
euphemitm  (i.  e.,  abstaining  fh>m  words  of  evil 
omen),  they  changed  its  name  to  E»f  evor,  loa. 
Ei'feivof,  hoapitoMe.  Tbe  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  the  people  of  MiIetas,fonnd- 
ed  many  ctilouies  and  commercial  emporiamA 
on  its  snores. 
POPILLIUS  LAENA&    [Lamao.] 

POPLlCOLA.      [PUBLIOOLA.1 

POPPAEA  SXBINA.  [Sabina.] 
P0PPAEU8  SiBlNUS.  [Sabinub.] 
POPClOnI A  (-ae),  or  POpClOnIUM  (-1), 
an  ancient  town  of  Etrnria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and 
forming  a  peninsula.  It  was  destroyed  by 
bulla  in  the  civil  wars. 

PORClA  (-ae).    (1)  Sister  of  Cato  Uticeo- 
sis,  married  L.  Domitina  Abenobarbas.  consal 

I  B.a  54,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia.— (2)  Daughter  of  Cato  Uticenais,  married 
flniit  to  M.  Bihulns,  consul  b. a  SO,  and  after- 
wards to  M.  Brutus,  the  assa^s^in  of  Jallns 
Caesar.     She  induced  her  husband  on  the 
night  before  the  15th  of  March  to  disclose  to 
her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  and 
she  is  repiirted  to  liave  wounded  herself  in 
the  thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a 
courageous  soul,  and  could  be  trusted  with 
the  secreL    She  put  an  end  to  her  own  life 
after  the  death  of  Brutus  in  42. 
PORCtUS  CXTO.    [Cato.] 
PORCIUS  FE8TU8.    [FasTua.] 
PORClUS  LATRO.    [Latbo.] 
PORCIUS  LlOlNUS.    [LioiNrs.l 
PORPHTRION  (-ouis),  one  of  the  gianU 
who  fou:;ht  against  the  gods,  slain  by  Zens 

I  (Jupiter)  and  Ilerculea. 

I     PORPHtKlUS  (-1),  usually  called  FOR- 

I  PHYRY,  a  Greek  phihi»«)pher  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  8cho(»l,  was  born  a.d.  S.HS,  either  in 

I  Batanea  in  Paletftiue  or  at  Tyre.  Uls  original 
name  was  Malchtis.  the  Greek  form  or  tbe 

,  Syrophoenician  MeUcK,  a  word  which  signi- 

'  tied   king.     He  studied   at  Athens  under 

j  Longinus,  who  changed  his  name  into  For- 
phj/riu»  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  color  of 

!  royal  robes).     He  settled  at  Rome  in  hla 

I  SOih  year,  and  there  became  a  disdple  of 
Plot  inns,  whose  writings  he  corrected  and 

I  arranged.  [Plotiivds.]  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  treatise  a«iinst  the  Christian 

I  religion,  which  was  piiolicly  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  empemr  Thetidosias. 

I  PORSfiNA,  PORSENA,  or  PORSENNA 
(-ae),  LAH8  (-lis),  king  of  the  Etruscan  town 

i  of  Clusium,  marched  against  Rome  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  army,  in  tirder  to  restore  Tar- 
quinina  Suporbns  to  the  throne.     He  took 

Eosf  ession  of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  wonld 
ave  entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which 
connected  Rome  with  the  Janiculum  had  it 
not  been  for  the  snperhninan  prowess  of  Ho- 
I  rati  us  Codes.    [Cooi.ks.]    He  then  proceeded 
to  lay  sie>;e  to  the  city,  which  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  famine.    Thereupon  a  young  Ro- 
,  man,  named  C.  Mucins,  resolved  to  deliver 
I  his  couuiry  by  uiurdering  the  invading  kiu;;. 
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He  accordliifrly  went  over  to  the  Btrascan 
(Minp.  but,  igiiuraut  of  the  pcrnoii  of  Porseua, 
killea  the  royal  ^cretary  hii^tead.  Seized, 
mid  threateued  with  tortnre,  he  thrust  his 
rk'ht  hand  into  the  Hre  on  the  altar,  and  there 
let  it  bnrn,  to  show  how  little  he  heeded  pain. 
i\!*i<>nit(hed  at  his  coaru<re,  the  king  bade  him 
depart  in  peace ;  and  Scaevola,  as  he  was 
henceforward  called,  told  him,  ont  of  grati- 
tu(ie,  to  make  peace  with  Rome,  since  800 
noble  youths  had  sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  he  was  the  first  np<m  whom  the  lot 
had  fallen.  Porsena  thereupon  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  Janicnlnm  after  receiving  80  host- 
ages from  the  Romans.  Such  was  the  tale 
by  which  Roman  vanity  concealed  one  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  disasters  of  the  citv. 
The  real  fact  U  that  Rome  was  completely 
conquered  by  Porsena,  and  compelled  to  pay 
tribute. 

PORTtTNTJS  or  PORTUMNUS  (-1),  the  pro- 
tecting genius  of  hiirbors  among  the  Romans, 
identifled  with  the  Greek  Pulaemoii.    [Pa- 

LAKJfON.] 

PORUS  (-1).  (1)  King  of  the  Indian  prov- 
inces K  of  the  river  Hyaaspep,  offered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander  when  the 
latter  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  b.o.  32T. 
He  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  was 
afterxvards  received  into  his  favor.  We  are 
told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature 
—not  less  than  Ave  cubits  in  height — and  that 
his  personal  strength  and  pnnvess  in  war 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor. — 
(2)  Another  Indian  monarch  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  exi)edition.  His  dominions  were 
subdued  by  Hcphaei*tion,  and  annexed  to 
those  of  the  preceding  Porus,  who  was  bis 
kinsman. 

POSEIDON,  called  NEPTtTNUS  (-i)  by  the 
Roman*,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
iroToc,  iroKTOT,  and  iroTa^iiv,  according  to  which 
he  is  the  god  of  the  fluid  element.  He  was  a 
son  of  Cronos  (Saturnnn)  and  Rhea,  whence 
he  is  called  Cronitu,  and  by  Latin  poets  Sa- 
tttrnitis.  He  was  accordingly  a  bnither  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hades  (Pluto),  and  it  was 
determined  by  lot  that  he  t*hould  rule  over 
the  sea.     Like  his  brothers  and  siaiera,  hi 
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was,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father 
Cronos,  but  thrown  np  again.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  Poseidon  is  described  as  equal 
to  Zens  in  dignity,  but  less  powerftiL  He  re- 
sents the  attempts  of  Zeus  to  intimidate  him  ; 
he  even  threatens  his  mightier  brother,  and 
once  conspired  with  Hera  (Jano)  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  to  put  him  in  chains ;  but  on  other 
occasions  we  find  him  submissive  to  Zeus. 
The  palace  of  Poseidon  was  In  the  depth  of 
the  sea  near  Aegae  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept 
his  horses  with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden 
manes.  With  these  horf>es  he  rides  in  a  char« 
iot  over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  become 
smooth  a"  he  approaches,  while  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  play  around  his  chariot  Posei- 
don, in  conjunction  with  Apollo,  is  said  to 
have  built  the  walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon, 
whence  Troy  is  called  A^eptunia  Pergama. 
Laomedon  refhsed  to  give  ttiese  gods  the  re- 
ward which  had  been  stipnlated,  and  even 
dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon  in 
consequence  sent  a  marine  monster,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  devouring  Laomedon's 
daughter,  when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  continaed  to  bear  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  Trojans,  and  he  sided  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  their  city.  In  the 
Odyssey  he  appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom 
he  prevents  Rt>m  returning  home,  in  const*- 
quence  of  his  having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  by  the  nymph  Thoosa.  He 
Is  said  to  have  created  the  horse,  when  he 
disputed  with  Athena  as  to  which  of  them 
should  give  name  to  the  capital  of  Attica. 
[Atubi«a.1  He  was  accordingly  believed  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  mana(;ing  horses 
by  the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator 
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aud  protector  of  horFe-race^.  He  even  roeta- 
morphoBed  himeelf  into  a  borse,  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  deceiving  Denieter  (Ceres).  Poseidon 
was  married  to  Amphitrite,  by  whom  be  had 
three  children,  Triton.  Rhode,  and  Benthe- 
plryme :  bnt  he  had  also  a  vast  number  of 
children  by  other  diviuiiie«  aud  motlal  wom- 
en. The  eacriticets  offered  to  him  peuerally 
coueisted  of  black  and  white  bulls,  bat  wild 
boars  and  rams  were  also  nacrillced  to  him. 
Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honor  on  the  Corinthian  isihniaa.  The  sym- 
bol of  Poseidon'^  power  was  the  trident,  or  a 
spear  with  three  points,  with  which  he  ased  to 
snatter  rocks,  to  call  forth  or  snbdne  storms, 
to  shake  the  earth,  and  the  like.  In  works 
of  art  Poseidon  may  be  eAi>ily  recognized  by 
his  attributes — the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the 
trident,  and  he  is  fk-equently  represented  in 
groapfl  along  with  Amiihitrite,  Tritons,  Ne- 
reids, dolphins,  etc.  The  Roman  god  Nkp^ 
TDNCB  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

POSTDOnIA.    [Paebtom-] 

POSIDOnIUS  (-i),  a  distingnished  Stoic 
philosopher,  born  at  Aparaea  in  Syria,  abont 
B.a  135.  lie  studied  at  Athens  under  Fenae- 
tins,  and  tanght  at  Rhodes  with  great  success. 
He  gave  instruction  to  Cicero,  and  numbered 
Pompey  among  his  friends.  In  b.g.  61  P<»>*i- 
donius  removed  to  Rome,  uud  died  soou  after 
at  the  age  of  84. 

POSTC^MlUS.    [ALBiHra.] 

POSTt^MUS  (-i),  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror in  Qaul  a.d.  868,  and  reigned  till  267, 
when  he  was  slain  by  his  soldiers. 

POSTVERTA  or  POSTVORTA  (ne),  a  Ro- 
man goddess  presiding  over  childbirth. 

POTKNTIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Piceuum,  on 
the  river  Flosis. 

POTIDAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  peninsulii  Pallene, 
wae  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians.  It  after- 
wards became  tributary  to  Athens,  and  Its 
revolt  from  the  latter  city,  in  i».o.  432,  was  one 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponn«>sian 
war.  It  w:i8  taken  by  the  Athenians  In  4S9, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  9  years,  its  inhab- 
itants expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
Atiienian  colonists.  In  SftC  it  was  taken  by 
Philip,  who  destroyed  the  citv  and  gave  its 
territory  to  the  Olyuthians.  Casnander  built 
a  new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cassandren,  and  which  so(m  be- 
came the  most  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace- 
donia. 

POTITIL    [Piwabia  Gsnb.] 

POTNtAE  (-arum),  a  small  town  in  Boeo- 
tla,  on  the  A«opn8.  The  adjective  Potniadea 
(»ing.  Potnias)  is  an  epithet  frequently  given 
To  the  mares  which  tore  to  death  Glancns  of 
Potniae.    [Gi.adodb,  No.  1.] 

PRAENKSTE  (-Is :  PalmtHna),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Latinm,  situated  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill  about  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Tclegonus,  the  son  of  ITl  vs-es.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  nature  aud  by  art,  and  frequent- 
ly resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  To- 
gether with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 


soblect  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period 
made  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  the 
younger  Marine  took  reftige,  aud  wae  be- 
sieged by  SnIIa*8  troops.  Praeneste  posaeeeed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortnna,  with  an  ora- 
cle, which  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Praenestlnae  sortes.  In  consequence  of 
its  lofty  situation,  Praeneste  was  a  cool  and 
healthy  residence  in  the  great  heats  of  sum- 
mer (hence  /rigidum  Ptfumatay  in  Horace). 
PRAETORI A  AUGUSTA.    [ Auoubta,  Na 

PR  A  Sir  (-drum),  a  great  and  powerful  peo- 
ple of  India,  on  the  Ganges,  g«)vemed  at  the 
time  of  Seleucus  I.  bv  king  Sakuvooottcs. 
Their  capital  city  waaPalibothra  (Aitna). 

PRATlNAS  (-ae),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athena,  aud  a  contemporary  of  Ae»- 
cbylua. 

PR  AXlTSLSS  (-is),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sculptors  of  Greece,  flourished  abont 
B-a  864  and  onwards.  He  was  a  citizen,  if 
not  a  native,  of  Athens.  He  stands,  with 
Scopas,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier 
A  itic  school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting 
tho»e  sublime  impersonations  of  divine  maj- 
esty in  which  Phidias  had  been  so  tnimitahfy 
snccessfnl,  Praxiteles  was  unsurpassed  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties  of  the  human 
form,  especially  in  the  female  figure.  His 
most  celebrated  work  was  a  marble  statue  of 
Aphrodiid  (Venus),  which  was  distinguished 
f^om  other  statues  of  the  goddess  by  the  name 
of  the  Cnidians,  who  purchas^ed  it. 

PRIAMIDES  or  PRTXMIDES  (ae),  that  is, 
a  s«m  of  Priam,  by  which  mime  Hector,  Paris, 
Helenus,  Deiphobus,  and  the  other  sous  of 
Priam,  are  frequently  called. 

PRIX.MUS  (•:/,  the  famous  king  of  Troy 
at  the  time  c»f  the  Trojan  war,  was  a  son  of 
Laomedon.  His  original  name  was  Podarces. 
i,  e.  "the  swift-footed,"  which  was  changed 
into  Prlamup.  "the  ransomed"  (Arora  »p(a- 

S3j),  because  he  was  ransomed  by  his  sister, 
eslone,  after  he  had  fallen  Into  the  hands  of 
Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Arisba, 
and  afterwards  to  Hecuba.  According  to 
Homer,  he  was  the  father  of  5(>  sons,  19  of 
whom  were  children  of  Hecuba.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  reign  Priam  supported  the 
Phrygians  in  their  war  against  the  Amazons. 
When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  Trojan  coast 
Prium  was  advanced  in  years,  and  took  no 
active  part  in  the  war.  Once  only  did  he 
venture  n|M)u  the  field  of  battle^  to  conclude 
the  agreement  respecting  the  smgle  combat 
between  Paris  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death 
of  Hector,  Priam  went  to  the  tent  of  Achillea 
to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  burial,  and  ob- 
tained It  Upon  the  capture  of  Troy  he  was 
slain  by  Pvrrnus,  the  sou  of  Achilles. 

PRiiPUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus) and  Aphrodltd  (VennsX  was  bom  at 
Lampsncus,  on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  Is 
sometimes  called  HfllMpontiaeua.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  fruitftilness  in  general, 
and  was  worshiped  as  the  protector  of  flocks 
of  sheep  aud  goat«,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  and 
of  all  garden  produce.    He  was  represented 
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In  carved  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of  Her- 
mae,  carrying  Truit  in  his  garment,  and  either 
a  siclcle  or  cornuctipia  in  his  hand.— (2)  A  city 
or  Mytiia,  on  the  Fropontis,  E.  of  Pariam,  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Priapns. 

PRlfiNS  (-es),  one  of  the  12  Ionian  cities 
on  the  const  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Myeale. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Bias,  one  of  the  Sev- 
en Sa<;e8  of  Greece. 

PRIMUS,  M.  ANTOnIUS  (-i),  a  general  of 
Veetpaeian,  who  gained  a  victory  over  the  Vi- 
tellian  army  at  Bedriacum,  a.d.  00. 

PRISClANUS  (-i),  a  Roman  grammarian, 
flonri}»hed  about  a.d.  450,  and  taught  gram- 
mar at  Consuntinople.  Several  or  his  gram- 
matical works  are  extant 

PRISCUS,  HELVIDIUS  (-i),  son-in-law  of 
Thrapea  Paelus,  distinguished  by  his  love  of 
virtne,  phllofi>ophy,  and  liberty,  was  pat  to 
death  by  Vesipasian. 

PRIVERNUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tin m,  on  the  river  AmaFenns. 

PR0BU8,   AEMlLlUS.     [Nkpos,  Coaiii- 

LlUS.l 

PROBUS,  M.  AURELlUS  (-1),  Roman  em- 
peror A.n.  276-282,  was  the  snccessor  of  Taci- 
ins.  During  his  reign  he  gained  many  brill- 
iant victories  over  the  barbarians  on  the 
frontiers  of  QmuI  and  Illyrlrnm,  and  in  other 

f)art8  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  killed 
n  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers. 

PROCAS  (-ae),  one  of  the  fabulous  kings 
of  Alba  Longa,  father  of  Namitor  and  Ama- 
lios. 


PROOHTTA  (-ac :  Procida),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Campania,  near  the  promontory 
Mlsennm. 

PROCLSS,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Arlsto- 
demns.    [Eurystukmes.] 

PROCLUS  (i),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  bom 
at  Byzantium  a.u.  412,  and  died  a.d.  485.  lie 
laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  miraculous 
power,  and  his  philosophical  system  is  char- 
acterized by  vagueness  and  myslicism.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  are  still  extant. 

PROCNB  (-es),  daughter  of  king  Pandion 
of  Athens,  and  wife  oiTereus.    [Tkekus.] 

PROCONNESUS  <-I:  Marmora),  an  island 
of  the  Propontis,  which  takes  from  it  its  mod- 
em name  (Sea  of  Mamiora),  off  the  N.  coast 
of  My8ia,K.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicns  or 
Dolionis.  The  Island  was  celebrated  for  its 
marble,  and  hence  its  modern  name. 

PROCRIS  (-is),  danghter  of  Erechthens,  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.    CCRPiiA.L[r8.] 

PROCRUSTES  (-ae),  that  is,  "the  Stretch- 
er," a  surname  of  the  famous  robber  Polype- 
mon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel- 
ers who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a  bed;  if 
they  were  shorter  than  the  bea,  he  stretched 
their  limbs  till  they  were  of  the  same  length ; 
if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  he  made 
them  of  the  same  size  by  cutting  off  some  of 
their  limbs.    He  was  slain  by  l^esens. 

PROCt^LBlUS,  C,  a  Roman  eqnes,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  di- 
vided his  property  with  his  brothers  (perhaps 
cousins),  Caepio  and  Mnrena,  who  had  lost 
their  property  in  the  civil  wars. 

PROC^LUS  (-i).  the  jurist,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger, 
who  wasjprobably  the  father  of  the  emperor 
Nerva.  The  fact  that  Procnlus  gave  his  name 
to  the  school  or  sect  {Proculiani  or  Proculei- 
ani)  which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabinl- 
ani  shows  that  he  was  a  jurist  of  note. 

PROCtJLUS,  JttLlUS  (-i),  a  Roman  sen- 
ator, is  said  to  have  informed  the  Roman 
t>eople,  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  that  their 
cing  had  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  tell 
the  people  to  honor  him  in  future  as  a  god, 
under  the  name  of  Qairinus. 

PRODICUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  sophist,  waa 
a  native  of  lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  snbseqnently.  He  frequently  visited  Ath- 
ens. 

PROETlDEa    [Proktub.] 

PROETUS  (-1),  Bon  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisins.  In  the  dispute 
between  the  2  brothers  for  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,  Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he 
fled  to  lobates  in  Lycia,  and  married  Ant6a 
or  Stheneboea,  the  daughter  of  the  latter. 
With  the  assistance  of  lobates,  Proetus  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  and  Acrisius  gave 
him  a  share  of  his  kingdom,  surrendering  to 
him  Tiryns,  Midca,  and  the  coast  of  Areolis. 
Proetus  had  3  daughters,  Lysippe,  Iphino^, 
and  Iphianaesa,  who  are  often  mentioned  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Pboktidrs.  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maiuri- 
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ty  they  were  stricken  with  mfldness,  either 
from  despislDg  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bnc- 
chn»),  or  from  presnming  to  compare  their 
beanty  with  that  of  Hera  (Juuo).  [Mklam- 
prs.]  The  frenzy  spread  to  the  other  women 
of  Argos,  till  at  length  Proetns  agreed  to  di- 
vide his  kingdom  between  Melampns  and  his 
brother  Bias,  upon  the  former  promising  that 
be  would  cure  the  women  of  their  madness. 
Proetus  also  plays  a  prominent  part  In  the 
stonr  of  Bellerophon.  [Bellxkopuon.I— Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Acrisius  was  expelled  from 
bis  kingdom  by  Proetus ;  and  Fersens,  the 

Sandson  of  Acrisius,  avenged  his  grandfa- 
er  by  taming  Proetus  into  stone  by  means 
of  the  head  of  Medut>a. 

PROMBTHEtS  (-dfis  or  «I).  son  of  the  Ti- 
tan lapetus  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  At- 
las, Menoetius,  and  Epimethens.  Hio  name 
signifles  '*  forethought,"  as  that  of  his  broth- 
er Epimethens  denotes  "afterthought."  He 
is  represented  as  the  great  l)eneractor  of  men 
in  spite  of  ZeuH  (Jupiter).  He  stole  Are  fVom 
heaven  in  a  hollow  tube,  and  taught  mortals 
all  useful  artH.  In  order  to  pnnish  men,  Zens 
gave  Pandora  as  a  present  to  Epimethens,  in 
consequence  of  which  diseases  and  sufferings 
of  every  kind  befell  mintals.  [Pamik>ra.] 
He  also  chained  Prometheus  to  a  rock  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  in  the  day-time  an 
engle  consumed  his  liver,  which  was  restored 
in  each  succeeding  night.  Prometheus  was 
thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture ;  but  Her- 
cules killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  in  this 
way  had  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  son 
to  gain  immortal  fame.  There  was  also  a 
legend  which  related  that  Prometheus  cre- 
ated man  out  of  earth  and  water.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the  qual- 
ities possessed  by  the  other  animals. 


Proroetheat.    (B«Iloril,  Ant.  Laoern.  Scpolc.  Ut.  i.) 

PRONtJ^BA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Juno  among 
the  Romans,  describing  her  as  the  deity  pre- 
siding over  marriage. 

PROPERTIUS  (-i),  SEX.  AURELIUS,  the 
Roman  poet,  was  a  native  of  Umbrla,  and 
was  born  about  n.o.  51.    He  began  to  write 

Eoetry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  merit  of 
Is  productions  attracted  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  Maecenas.  The  year  of  his  death 
18  unknown.  Propertius  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 

PROPONTIS  (-idis :  Sea  f\f  Marmora),  so 
called  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the 


Pontns  (Euxinus),  being  irpo  rov  novroy,  "  be- 
fore thePontU!*,'*  is  the  small  sea  uniting  the 
Enxlne  and  the  Aegaean,  and  dividing  Ba- 
rope  (Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and  Bithy- 
niaX 
PROSERPINA.    [Perskphone.] 

PROTAGORIS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  sophist, 
was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  probably 
about  II.0. 4S0,  and  died  about  411,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  70  Vears.  He  was  the  first  who 
called  himself^a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay ; 
and  he  practiced  his  profession  uiT  the  space 
of  40  years.  His  instructions  were  so  highly 
valued  that  he  sometimes  received  100  ralnae 
from  a  pupil ;  and  Plato  says  that  Protagoras 
made  more  money  than  Phidias  and  10  other 
sculptors.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  ImpietT 
by  Pythodorus,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
His  imi>eachment  was  founded  on  his  IxKik 
on  the  gods,  which  i>egnn  with  the  statement— 
"Respecting  the  gods,  I  am  unable  to  know 
whether  they  exit<t  or  do  not  exist"  The 
impeachment  was  followed  by  his  banish- 
ment, or,  as  others  aflirm,  only  by  the  burn- 
ing of  bis  book. 

PROTfiSlLlUS  (-i),  son  of  Iphiclus  and 
Astyoche,  was  a  native  of  Phylace  in  Tbee^ta- 
ly.  He  is  called  Phijlacita  and  PkylaeideSj 
either  from  that  circumstance  or  from  his  be- 
ing a  grandson  of  Phylacus.  He  led  the  war- 
riors of  several  Thessaltan  places  against 
Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who 
was  killed  by  the  Tnijans,  being  the  first  who 
leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan  shore. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was 
slain  by  Hector. 

PROTEUS  (-«5s,  «i,  or  f  I),  the  prophetic  old 
man  of  the  sea.  is  described  in  the  earliest 
legends  as  a  subject  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
whose  flocks  (the  seals)  he  tended.  Accord, 
ing  to  Homer,  he  resided  in  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros, at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from 
the  river  Ae^yptus  (Nile);  whereas  Virgil 
places  his  residence  in  the  iMand  of  Carpa- 
thos,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  mid- 
day Proteus  rose  ft'om  the  ^ea,  and  slept  in 
the  shade  of  the  rocks,  with  the  monsters  of 
the  deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wish- 
ing to  learn  ftiturity  from  him  was  obliged  to 
catch  hold  of  him  at  that  time :  as  soon  as  he 
was  seized  he  assumed  every  possible  shape, 
in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  propheev- 
ing,  but  whenever  he  saw  that  his  endeavors 
were  of  no  avail  he  resumed  his  usual  form, 
and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing  his  proph- 
ecy he  relumed  into  the  sea.  Homer  ascrioes 
to  him  a  danjrhter  Idothea.— Another  per  of 
tradiiious  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of  Pi>- 
seidon,  and  as  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two 
sons,  Telegonus  and  Polygonus  or  Tmoliis. 

PROTOGBNES  (.is«),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Cauniis  in  Caria. 
a  city  subject  to  the  Rhodians.  and  flonritihed 
B.a  3:J2-3(K).  He  resided  at  Rh.)des  almost 
entirely:  the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which 
he  Is  said  to  have  visited  is 'Athens,  where  he 
executed  one  of  his  great  works  in  the  Prcn 
pylaea.  Up  to  hit*  SOtn  year  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  in  comparative  obscu- 
rity.   His  fame  had,  however,  reached  the 
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ears  of  Apellef,  who,  as  the  BureFt  way  of 
making  the  merits  of  Protogenes  known  to 
bis  fellow-citizens,  oflfered  him  for  his  tliii»hed 
works  the  enormou^^  snm  of  QO  talenXM  a  piece. 
and  thus  led  the  Kbodians  to  understand 
what  an  artist  they  had  among  them. 

PROXENUS  (-i),  a  Boeotian,  was  a  disciple 
of  Gon^ius,  and  a  friend  of  Xenophon. 

PRttSA  or  PRtTSlAS  (-ac).  (1)  A  ereat 
city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  Monnt 
Olympas,  15  Roman  miles  from  Cins  and  26 
flrom  Nicaea.— (2)  Some  writers  distin^nish 
from  this  a  smaller  city,  which  stood  N.W.  of 
the  former,  and  was  originally  called  Cikrub. 

PRtTSlAS  (-ae).  (1)  King  of  Bithynia  from 
abont  B.a  228  to  180.  He  was  the  «o\\  of  Zie- 
laa,  whom  be  eacceeded.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  monarch  of  vi^or  and  ability,  and 
raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a  ninch 
higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
had  previunsly  attained.  He  barely  surren- 
dered Hannibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his 
conrt,  to  the  Romans ;  but  who  CiK^aped  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  u  volun- 
tary death.— (2)  The  son  and  succei^sor  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  from  abont  180  to  149.  He 
courted  assiduously  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  carried  on  war  with  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  with  whom,  however,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Romaiis  to  conclude  peace 
iulM. 

PSAMMENITUS  (-i),  king  of  Egypt,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Amasis  in  b.o.  62(J,  and 
reigned  only  6  montha.  He  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses  in  525,  and  bis  country  made  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire. 

PSAMMIS,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded  his 
father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  ii.a  601  to 

tm. 

PSAMMlTlCHUS  or  PSAMMfiTlCHUS 
M),  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the  Saitic 
dynasty,  reigned  from  u.o.  671  to  617.  He  was 
originally  one  of  the  12  kings  who  obtained 
an  independent  sovereignty  In  the  confusion 
\/hich  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Having 
been  driven  into  banishment  by  the  other 
kings,  he  took  refuge  in  the  marshes ;  but 
shortly  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  some 
Ionian  and  Carian  pirate;*,  he  conquered  the 
other  kings,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt. 
The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  dv 
PsammitichuR  gave  great  offense  to  the  mili- 
tary caPte  in  Egypt:  and  being  indignant  at 
other  treatment  which  they  received  from 
him,  the^  emigrated  In  a  body  of  240,000  men 
into  Ethiopia,  where  settlements  were  assign- 
ed to  them  by  the  Ethiopian  king. 

PSOPHIS  (-idis:  Khan  c/  THpotamo),  a 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river 
Ervmanthus,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  PuEoiA. 

PSrCHE  (-©i«),  "the  soul,"  occurs  in  the 
later  times  of  antiquity  as  a  person iflcatitm 
of  the  human  soul.  Psyche  was  the  youngest 
of  the  3  daughters  of  a  king,  and  excited  by 
her  beauty  the  Jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus. 
In  order  to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  order- 
ed Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a 
love  for  the  moet  contemptible  of  all  men ; 
bat  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 


that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  ac- 
cordingly conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot, 
where  unseen  and  unknown  he  visited  her 
every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon  as  the  day 
began  to  dawn.  But  her  jealous  sisters  made 
her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and 
accordingly  once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she 
drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  lo  her 
amazement,  beheld  the  most  handsome  and 
lovelv  of  the  gods.  In  the  excitement  of  Joy 
and  fear,  a  dron  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke  Cupid,  who 
censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  fled. 
Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and  after 
attempting  m  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  she  wandered  about  from  temple  to 
temple,  inquiring  after  her  lover,  and  at 
length  came  to  the  palace  of  Venus.  There 
her  real  sufferings  hc^an,  for  Venus  retained 
her,  treated  her  tis  a  Hlave.  and  imposed  upon 
her  the  hardest  and  most  humiliating  labors. 
Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the  weight 
of  her  sufferings  had  not  Cupid,  who  still 
loved  her  in  secret,  invisibly  comforted  and 
astaisied  her  in  her  toils.  With  his  aid  t<he  at 
last  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Venus :  she  became  immortal, 
and  was  united  to  him  forever.  In  this  pleas- 
ing story  Psyche  evidently  represents  the 
human  soul,  which  la  purified  by  passions 
and  misfortunes,  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
enjoyment  of  true  and  pure  happiness.  In 
works  of  art  Psyche  is  reprct'cnted  as  a  maid- 
en with  the  wintrs  of  a  butterfly,  along  with 
Cupid  in  the  different  situatiuiis  described  in 
the  allegory. 


Ptych*.    (From  «n  ancient  G«m.) 

PSYLLI  (-5nim),  a  Libyan  people,  the  earli- 
est known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N. 
Africa  called  Cyrenaica. 

PSYTTALEA.    [Salamis.] 

PTELEUM  M).  (1)  {PUlia),  an  ancient  sea- 
port  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthio- 
tis,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Pa- 
gasaeus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. — (2) 
A  town  in  Blis  Triphylia,  said  to  have  beeu 
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a  colony  from  the  preceding.— (3)  A  fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belong- 
ing to  Brythrae. 

PTOLfiMAEUS  (-1),  nsnally  called  PTOL- 
EMY, the  name  of  several  kings  of  Egypt. 
L  Surnamed  Sotbb,  the  Preserver,  bat  mure 
commonly  known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reign- 
ed B.O.  383-2S5.  His  father  Lagos  was  a 
Macedonian  of  ignoble  birth,  bat  his  mother 
Ar^inoe  had  been  a  concnbiue  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  on  which  account  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  that  Ptolemy  was 
tn  reality  the  offspring  of  that  monarch. 
Ptolemy  accompanied  Alexander  thronghont 
his  campaigns  In  Asia,  and  on  the  division  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander's  death 
(823),  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt. 
He  afterwards  enlarged  his  dominions  oy 
seizing  noon  the  important  satrapy  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Coele-Syria,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem  by  attacking  the  city  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  These  provinces  he  lost,but 
again  recovered  in  a  war  with  Autigoims  and 
his  son  Demetrius.  Ptolemy  subsequently 
crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  he  announced 
himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  but 
he  effected  little.  lu  3()6  he  was  defeated  by 
Demetrius  in  a  great  sea  fight  off  Sulamis  in 
Cyprus,  by  which  helostihalimportantisland. 
Next  year  (805)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most 
important  assistance  to  the  Rhodians,  who 
were  besieged  by  Demetrius:  and  when 
Demetrius  was  at  length  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  (804),  the  Rhodians  paid  divine 
honors  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as  their 
saviour  and  preserver  {Soter).  The  latter 
years  of  Ptolemy's  reign  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  in  285  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  survive 
this  event  2  years,  and  died  in  283.  The  char- 
acter of  Ptolemy  does  not  merit  unqualified 
praise:  but  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
ruler  and  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. He  is  thought  to  have  founded  the 
Library  and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria. 
Many  men  of  literarjr  eminence  were  gather- 
ed around  the  Egyptian  king:  among  whom 
may  be  especially  noticed  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lerus,  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philoso- 
phers Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodorus  of  Cyrene, 
and  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus ;  as  well  ae 
the  elegiac  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  gram- 
marian Zenodotus.  Ptolemy  was  himself  an 
author,  and  composed  a  hit<tory  of  the  wars 
of  Alexander.— n.  Puilapklpucs  (luo.  285- 
247),  the  son  of  Ptolemv  I.  by  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  809.    His 
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long  reign  was  marked  by  few  events  of  a 
striking  character.  He  was  long  engaged  in 
war  with  his  half-brother  Magas  for  the  poa- 
session  of  the  Cyrenafca,  which  he  eventnally 
ceded  to  Magas.  Ptolemy  also  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans.  He  was  (yeqnently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were 
terminated  towards  the  cloee  of  hia  reign  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  bv  which  Ptolemy  gave  his 
daughter  Berenice  In  marriage  to  Antiochos 
IL  Ptolemy's  chief  care,  however,  was  di- 
rected to  the  internal  administration  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature 
and  science.  Under  him  the  Museam  of  Alex- 
andria became  the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  nbrary  attached  to  it  were  accu- 
mulated all  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning. 
According  to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  waa 
by  his  express  command  that  the  Holy  Script- 
ures of  the  Jews  were  translated  into  Greek. 
The  new  cities  or  colonies  founded  by  him  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  ex- 
tremely numennis.  All  authorities  concar 
in  attesting  the  great  power  and  wealth  to 
which  the  Egyptian  monarchy  waa  raised  un- 
der Philadelphus,  but  his  private  life  and  re- 
lations do  not  exhibit  his  character  in  as  fa- 
vorable a  light  as  we  might  have  inferred 
from  the  splendor  of  his  administration.- IIL 
EuBBOKTRs  (B.a  247-222),  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Philadelphus.  Shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession he  Invaded  Syria,  lu  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice.  He  advanced 
as  finr  as  Babylon  and  Snsa,  and  afler  reduc- 
ing all  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Suslana, 
received  the  submission  of  all  the  upper  prov- 
inces of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria 
and  India.  From  this  career  of  conouest  he 
was  recalled  by  the  news  of  seditions  in 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country,  carry- 
ing with  him  an  immense  booty,  comprising 
among  other  objects  ail  the  statues  of  the 
Egyptian  deities  which  had  been  carried  off 
by  Cambyses  to  Babylon  or  Persia,  and 
which  he  restored  to  their  respective  temples. 
Hence  he  obtained  the  title  of  Euergetea  (the 
Benefactor).  His  fleet«  were  equally  snccess- 
fhl ;  but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  provinces  speedily  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retain- 
ed possession  of  the  maritime  regions  and  a 
great  part  of  Syria  itself.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethiopian 
tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Adnle,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes  is  scarcely  less  celebrated  than 
his  father  for  his  patronage  of  literature  and 
science.— IV.  Philopatob  (B.a  22i- 
805),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Euergetes,  was  very  far  from  inher- 
iting the  virtues  or  abilities  of  his 
father,  and  his  reign  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdi>m.  Its  beginning 
was  stained  with  crimes  of  the 
darkest  kind.  He  put  to  death  his 
mother  Berenice,  his  brother  Ma- 
gas, and  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  and 
then  gave  himself  up  without  re- 
straint to  a  life  of  indolence  and 
luxury,  while  he  abandoned  to  hi* 
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minister  Soslbins  the  care  of  all  political  of- 
fairs.  AutiuchQB  tlie  Qreat,  kin^  of  Syria, 
availed  bim^elf  of  this  state  of  disorder,  and 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Coele-Syrla  and 
Palentiue;  bnt  in  the  Sd  year  of  the  war  (217) 
he  was  completely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in 
person,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Raphia.  On 
nis  retnrn  from  his  Syrian  expedition  Ptole- 
my gave  himself  up  more  and  more  to  every 
spedes  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and  thus 
shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  i»l&  Like  his 
predecestsore,  he  encijnraged  philosophers  and 
men  of  letters,  and  especially  patroniased  the 
distinguished  grammarian  Aristarchns.— V. 
£piPQANES  (11.0.  205-181),  son  and  successor 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  child  of  6  years  old 
at  the  death  of  his  father  (20ft).  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  AuUochus  IIL,  or  Syria, 
took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Ptolemy, 
and  entered  into  a  league  to  divide  his  do- 
minions between  them.  In  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement  Antitichns  conquered  Coele- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclades  and 
tiie  aties  in  Thrace  which  had  titill  remained 
subject  to  Kgypt ;  but  the  Romans  command- 
ed both  mt)narch8  to  refrain  from  fhrther  hos- 
tilities and  to  restore  all  the  conquered  cities. 
In  196  the  young  kin?  was  declared  of  age, 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  Aimcleieria  or  coro- 
nation was  solemnized  with  ereat  magnifi- 
cence, on  which  occasion  the  decree  was  ia- 
aued  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
celebrated  inscription  known  as  the  Rosetla 
atone.  As  long  as  Ptolemy  continued  ander 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  Aristomeues 
bis  adininistration  was  equitable  and  popular. 
Gradually,  however,  be  became  estranged 
from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and  at 
length  compelled  him  to  take  poison.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  Ptolemy  con- 
ceived the  project  of  recovering  Coele-Syria 
from  Seleucus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus,  as 
the  latter  monarch  had  not  restored  that 
province,  according  to  treaty,  when  Ptolemy 
married  his  daughter  Cleopatra.  But  having 
by  an  unguarded  expresiition  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  some  of  his  frieudH,  he  was  cut 
off  by  poison  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign 
and  the  29th  of  his  age  (ISl).  His  reign  was 
marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Egyptian 
mouaixhy,  and  at  his  death  Cyprus  and  the 
Cyrenaica  were  almost  the  only  foreign  pos- 
sessions still  attached  to  the  crown  of  Kgypt. 
— VL  Pmi.OMBTOB  (B.a  181-146),  eldest  son 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  child 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  re- 

fency  was  assumed  during  his  minority  by 
is  mother  Cleopatra.  AHer  her  death,  in 
178,  his  ministers  had  the  rashness  to  engage 
in  war  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the 
provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Bnt 
their  army  was  totally  defented  by  Antiochus 
near  Pelnsiura,  and  Antiochus  advanced  as 
far  as  Memphis  (170).  The  young  king  him- 
self fell  into  bia  nands,  bnt  was  treated  with 
kindness  and  diatinction^  as  Antiochus  hoped 
by  his  means  to  make  himi«elf  the  master  of 
Egypt.  But  being  un:?ble  to  take  Alexandria, 
which  was  defended  by  Ptolemy's  younger 
hr«)ther,  Antiochus  withdrew  into  Svrla,  after 
establishing  Fhilometor  as  king  at  Memphis, 


but  retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  for- 
tress of  Peliisium.  This  last  circumstance, 
together  with  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Syrian  truop?,  awakened  Phihimetor,  who 
had  hiiherti)  been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his  true  po- 
sition, and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  his  brother,  who  during;  Ptolemy's 
captivitv  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  Euer- 
geies  IL  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  broth- 
ers should  reign  together,  and  that  Philome- 
tor  should  marry  his  sister  Cleopatra.  Upon 
this  Antiochus  advanced  a  second  time  to  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  but  withdrew  to  his  own 
dominions  (168)  at  the  command  of  M.  Popil- 
11  us  Laenas,  the  Roman  embassador.  Dis- 
sensions soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  Euergete^  expelled  Phllometor 
fbom  Alexandria.  Hereupon  Phllometor  re- 
paired in  person  to  Rome  (164),  where  he  was 
received  by  the  senate  with  the  ntmosi  honor, 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinii>tale  him 
Ui  the  sovereign  power.  The  remainder  of 
his  reien  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Syrian  af- 
fairs. In  146  he  gained  a  decisive  victoi7  over 
Alexander  Balas,  but  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
during  the  battle.  He  had  reigned  85  years 
from  the  period  of  his  first  accession,  and  IS 
from  hia  restoration  by  the  Romans.  Phllt)- 
metor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and  human- 
ity of  his  disposition  ;  and  if  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  he  was  at  least  one  of  the  bei*t  of 
the  race  of  the  Ptolemies.— VII.  Eukrortks 
II.,  or  PiivsooN  (that  is,  Biy-Belly),  reigned 
ii.a  146-117.  In  order  to  secure  undisnuted 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Pliilo- 
metor,  and  pat  to  death  bis  nephew  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  kine  under  the  sur- 
name of  Eupator.  A  r^lfni  thus  commenced 
in  blood  was  continued  in  a  similar  spirit. 
Many  of  the  leading  citl'/ens  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  taken  part  agaiufi  him  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  were  repeatedly  deluged 
with  blood.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his 
cruelties,  he  rendered  himself  an  object  of 
their  aversitm  and  contempt  by  abandoning 
himself  U>  the  most  degrading  vices.  He  be- 
came enamored  of  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the 
offspring  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage 
with  Pinlometor),  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
divorce  the  mother  and  receive  her  daughter 
instead  as  his  wife  and  qneen.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of 
bis  Greek  snbiects,  and  his  vices  and  cnielties 
at  length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexan- 
dria. Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the 
Alexandrians  declared  his  sister  Cleopatra 
queen  (180).  Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to 
death  Memphltis,  bis  son  by  Cleopatra,  and 
sent  bis  head  and  hands  to  his  unhappy  moth- 
er. But  Cleopiitra  having  been  shortly  after- 
wards expelled  from  Alexandria  in  her  tarn, 
Ptolemy  found  himself  unexpectedly  reinstat* 
ed  on  the  throne  (lii7).  He  died  after  reigning 
29  years  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Philo- 
me'tor.  AlthouL'h  the  character  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon  was  stained  by  the  most  infamous 
vices  and  by  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty,  ho 
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Btill  retained  tbat  love  of  letters  which  a])pean!i 
to  have  been  hereditary  iu  the  whole  race  t)f 
the  Ptolemieei.— VIII.  Sutbb  II.,  aad  aleo  Piii- 
LoMKTOB,  bat  more  commonly  called  Latuticus 
or  Lathurds,  rei«:iied  iko.  117-1U7,  and  alt^o 
89-81.  Although  he  waa  of  full  a^e  at  ihe 
time  of  his  father's  death  (11T),  he  was  obli};ed 
to  reign  Jointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatrn, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of  her 
late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
After  reigning  10  years  be  was  expelled  from 
Alexandria  by  sn  insnrrection  of  the  people, 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (lOt).  Ills 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ej^pt,  iu  conjunction  with  his 
mother,  and  reigned  for  18  years.  After  the 
death  of  Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alex- 
ander in  89,  Pti>lemy  Laihyrus,  who  had  es- 
tablished himself  at  Cyprns,  wa«i  recalled  by 
the  Alexandrians,  and  ei^tablished  anew  on 
the  throne  of  fi^3rpt,  which  he  occupied  thence- 
forth without  iutermption  till  his  death  in 
81.  The  moift  important  event  of  this  period 
was  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  was  taken  after  a  8  years*  siege,  ana 
reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  iu  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  — IX.  Alkxakukh  I., 
youngest  sou  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  cou- 
JtiiutTjT  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  from  the 
expulsion  of  his  brother  Laihyrus,  u.a  107  to 
90.  In  this  year  he  assassinated  his  mother : 
but  he  had  not  reigned  alone  a  year  when  be 
was  compelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  the 
ptipulace  and  military  to  quit  Alexandria.— 
X.  ALBXANPxa  II..  son  of  the  pieceding,  put 
to  death  by  the  Alexandrians  shortly  afier 
his  accession.— XI.  Dionysus,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Aulktrs, 
the  flute-player,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Lathyruis  was  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
II.  proclaimed  king  by  the  Alexandrians,  s.a 
80.  To  obtain  the  ratiflcation  of  his  title  from 
the  Romans,  he  expended  immense  6um!>, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  and  the  discontent 
thus  excited  combining  with  the  contempt 
entertained  for  his  character,  led  to  his  expul- 
sion by  the  Alexandrians  in  68.  Thereupon 
he  proceeded  in  pereon  to  Rome  to  solicit  as- 
sistance ;  but  it  was  not  till  65  that  A.  Qabin- 
ius,  proc«>nsnl  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  the 
influence  of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormous 
bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy  himself, 
to  nuderlake  his  restoration.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  put  to  death  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice (whom  the  Alexandrians  had  placed  on 
the  throne)  and  many  of  the  lending  citizens 
of  Alexandria.  He  died  in  61,  after  a  reign 
of  20  years  from  the  date  of  his  tirst  accession. 
— XIl.  Eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  By  his 
father's  will  the  sovereign  power  was  left  tt) 
himself  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  Jointly ;  but 
the  latter  was  expelled  by  the  minister  Pothi- 
nas  after  she  had  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  brother  alxmt  3  years.  Hereupon  she 
took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  assembled  an  army, 
with  whidi  she  invaded  E^ypt  Shortly  after, 
Caesar  arrived  In  Eirypt,  and  as  Cleopatra's 
charms  gained  her  his  support,  Pothinas  de- 
termined to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
him.  Hence  arose  what  is  usaally  called  the 
Alexandrian  war.    Ptolemy,  who  was  at  first 


I  in  C»esar's  bands,  mannged  to  escape,  and 

Ent  himself  at  the  head  ofthe  ineurgentt*,  but 
e  was  defeated  by  Caes^ir,  and  was  drowned 
I  iu  an  attempt  to  escatie  bv  the  river  (47). — 
I  XIII.  Youngest  son  or  Ptolemy  Anlete^,  was 
I  declared  king  by  Caesar  in  coi^nnction  with 
(/leopatra.  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother ; 
but  in  48  Cleopatra  put  him  to  death.— JTiiifn 
o/  other  Qmntriea:  (1)  Ptolkmt,  sanuim«*d 
ALoaiTBs,  that  is,  of  Alorus,  re^nt,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  king  of  If  acedoula,  as- 
sassinated by  Perdiccas  III.,  364.— (2)  Snr- 
named  Avion,  king  of  Cyrene  (117-96),  an  Il- 
legitimate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt.-— (3)  Sumamed  Ckbadnus,  son  of  PUil- 
emy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinated  Seleucus 
i'iSO)  and  tOi>k  possession  of  the  Macedonijiu 
throne.  After  reigning  a  few  months  he  waa 
defeated  In  battle  by  the  Gauls,  taken  prison- 
er, and  pat  to  death.— (4)  Tetrarch  of  Cu  alois, 
in  Syria,  reigned  from  al)ont  70  to  40. — <6) 
King  of  Cvpuus,  the  vouuger  brother  of  Ptol- 


emy Anletei",  king  of  Egypt,  pnt  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  67.— (  )  King  of  Ei'ikcs,  the  2d  sou 
of  Alexander  II.    The  date  of  his  reign  can 


not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be 
placed  between  2S9-229.— (7)  King  of  Maurr- 
TANiA,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  IL 
By  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  he  was  descended 
fri>m  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore. 
He  reigned  from  a.i>.  IS,  or  earlier,  till  A.it. 
40,  wben  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  and  shortly  after  pat  to  death. 

PTOLSMAEUS  (-i),  CLAUDIUS,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician,  astronomer,  and  geog- 
rapher. Of  Pttilemy  himt^elf  we  know  abs«>- 
lutely  nothing  but  his  date.  He  certainly 
observed  in  a.d.  189,  at  Alexandria ;  and  since 
he  survived  Antoninas  be  was  alive  a.d.  161. 
His  GH)graphijt  in  8  books,  is  his  most  cele- 
brated work. 

PTOL£MlIS  C-Idis).  (1)  Also  called  ACE 
(in  Old  Test.  ACCO:  Arab.  Akka,  Ft.  St.  Jean 
d^Acre^  Eng.  Aere)^  a  celebrated  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  Mount 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  snrnmnd- 
ed  by  mountains,  in  a  position  ma'ked  ont 
by  nature  as  a  key  ofthe  passage  between 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  one  of  ttie 
oldest  cities  of  Phoenicia,  being  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  (L  31).  —(2)  (At  or  near 
El-Lahum),  a  small  town  of  Middle  Egyut,  in 
the  Nomos  Arsinoltej*.— (3)  P.  Hxrmh  (.H*»n- 
»hiehj  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  Abydos.— (4)  P.  Tuisr 
BON,  or  Epitiirkah,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodyrae.— (5)  (TolnwUtif 
or  Tolom£ta,  Ru.),  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Cyi-e- 
naiai,  one  of  the  5  great  cities  of  the  Libyan 
Peutapolis. 

PUBLlCOLA,  or  POPLlCtTLA,  or  POPLl- 
COLA  (-ae),  a  Roman  cognomen,  signifying 
"one  who  courts  the  people"  (from  populua 
and  eolo),  and  thus  "a  friend  of  the  people.** 
The  form  Papliertla  or  l^tlicola  was  the  more 
ancient,  but  Publiecla  was  the  one  nsually 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  later  times. — 
(1)  P.  VALRttirs  Pdbmoola  took  an  active 
part  in  expelling  the  Tarquins  fr«>m  the  city, 
and  was  thereupon  elected  consnl  with  Brutus 
(ac.  609).     He  secured  the  liberties  of  the 
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people  by  proposin;;  several  law*,  and  order- 
ed the  lictors  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  tkA  an  acknowledgment  thiit  their 
power  wus  eiiperior  to  that  of  the  coneu);*. 
Hence  he  became  so  great  a  favorite  with 
the  ueople  that  be  received  the  Burunroe  of 
JPublieoUi.  He  was  couhuI  8  times  u;;aiii, 
namely,  iu  608, 507,  and  fi04.  He  died  in  BOS. 
—^2)  L.  Okllics  Puulioola,  consal  with  Cn. 
Lentnlua  Clodianus,  b.o.  72.  He  belon^^ed 
to  the  aristocratical  party.  Id  63  he  warmly 
supported  Cicero  in  the  8nppre8si<m  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy.— (3)  L.  Gkllius  Pdh- 
i.iooi.A,  son  of  the  preceding,  espoused  tlie  re- 
publican party  nud  went  with  M.  Brutus  to 
Asia,  but  dc^erted  to  the  triumvirs  Octaviau 
and  Antony,  for  which  treachery  he  obtained 
the  cousulnnip  in  86.  In  the  war  between 
Octaviau  and  Antony  he  espoused  the  side 
of  the  latter,  lind  commanded  the  ri^ht  wing 
of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 

PUBLlLlA  f-oe),  the  2d  wife  of  M.  Tallius 
Cicero,  whom  be  married  n.a  46. 

PUBLILIUS  PHILO.    [Pmu).] 

PUBLlLlUS,  (-i),  VOLfiRO  (-onis),  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  h.o.  472,  and  agnin  471,  effected 
an  important  change  in  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion. In  virtue  of  the  laws  which  he  propot^ed, 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  the  aeailes  were 
elected  by  the  coiniiia  tribnta,  iuHiead  of  by 
the  comitla  centuriata,  as  had  previously  been 
the  case,  and  the  tribes  obtained  the  power 
of  deliberating  and  determiiiins:  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only 
as  concerned  the  plebs. 

PUBUUS  StRUS.    [Sybitb.} 

PtJDlC^lTlA  (-ae),  a  pen»oniflcation  of 
modesty,  was  worshiped  Doth  in  Greece  and 
at  Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicat<»d 
to  her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedi- 
cated to  her,  one  under  the  name  otihidieitia 
patrida,  and  the  other  under  that  otPudieUia 
plebeia, 

PULCHER,  CLAUDIUS.    [Claupito] 

PULCHRUM    PROMONTORIUM    (-1),   a 

1>romontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthagin- 
an  territory  in  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  the  Ai*oLUNis  Peomontobiuii. 

PU  PI  EN  US*  MAXIMU8,  M.  CLOdIUS  (-i), 
wn^  elected  eni])«ror  with  Balbinus  in  A.n. 
S3S,  when  the  senate  received  intelti<;ence  of 
the  death  of  the  two  Gordinns  In  Africa;  but 
the  new  emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers 
at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

PCPIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  dramatist. 

PITRPURARIAK  INStJLAK(.&mm)  (prob. 
the  Madeira  group),  n  gninp  of  islands  in  the 
Alljintic  Oct'Jin,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa. 

PUTfiOLlNUM  (-1),  a  country-house  of 
Cicero  near  Pnteoll,  where  he  wrote  his 
Qtioftttiones  Academicat^  and  where  the  em- 
peror Hndrian  was  bnried. 

PtJTEOLlNUS  SINUS  (-i:  Bay  <^  Naples), 
a  bay  of  the  sea  on  the  coa^t  of  Campania 
between  the  promontory  Misennm  and  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  which  was  originally 
called  Ciimanus. 

PtJTfiOLI  (-drum :  Pozzuoli),  orljjinallv 
named  DIC  AEARCHIA,  a  celebrated  sea-port 


town  of  Campania,  sitnated  on  a  promontory 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pnteolanus  hinus,  and  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  Curoae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  ii.o.  5t2l,  nnder  the  name  of 
Dicaearcbia.  It  obt^iined  the  name  of  Putcoll 
either  from  its  numerous  wells  or  from  the 
stench  arising  flrom  the  niinerul  springs  iu  its 
neighborhood.  The  town  was  indebted  for 
its  fmiMirtance  to  its  excellent  harbor,  which 
was  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  to  which 
Caligiihi  attached  a  floating  bridge,  which  ex- 
tended ns  fur  as  Baiae,  a  di.-tauce  of  8  miles. 
Pnieoli  wjiB  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  was  coloiiixed  by 
the  Romans  in  b.c.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Au- 
gustus, Nero,  and  Ve»«pasinn.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Alaric  in  a.i>.  410,by  Gensen'c  in  4&A, 
and  also  by  Totilas  in  fi49,  but  was  on  each 
occasion  speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still 
many  ruins  of  the  aucieut  town  at  the  modern 
Pozzni>li. 

PYDNA  (-ae :  Kitrcn),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  dit^trict  Pieria,  was  situated  at  a  small 
distance  W.  of  the  Thermnic  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a  harbor.  It  was  tiriginally  a  Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  ftrom  whom,  however,  it  frequently  re- 
volten.  It  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  en- 
larged and  fortifled  the  place.  It  is  especially 
memorable  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  Panlus  over  Per- 
seus, the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  l6Sw  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  also  called  CItrum  or  Ci- 
trus. 

PYGfiLA  or  PHYGBLA  (-ae),  a  small  town 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydla. 

PTGM AEI  (-Arum),  i.  s.  men  <^  the  height 
of  a  vv^fiij.  i.  e.  18i  inches,  a  fabulous  people 
flrst  mentioned  by  Homer  as  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes 
in  spring-time.  Some  writers  place  them  iu 
AethiopTa,  others  In  India,  and  others  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  the  earth. 

PYGM  AUON  (-finis).  (1)  King  of  Cyprus. 
He  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
ivory  image  of  a  maiden  which  he  himself 
had  mnde,  and  to  have  prayed  to  AphroditA 
(Venus)  to  breathe  life  into  it.  When  the 
request  was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the 
maiden,  and' became  by  her  the  fiilher  of 
Panhus.— (2)  Son  of  Belus  and  brother  of 
Dido,  who  murdered  Sichaeus,  Dido's  hus- 
band.   [Dii>o.] 

PtLlDES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Strophius  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Agamemnon,  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to 
his  father's  court.  Here  Pylades  contracted 
that  fi-ieudship  with  Orestes  which  became 

Eroverbial.  He  assisted  Orestes  in  murdering 
is  mother  Clytaemnestra,  and  eventuallv 
married  his  sister  Electro.  [Oufbtks  ]— (2)  A 
pantomime  dancer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

PT^LAE  (-&rnm),  a  general  name  for  any 
narrow  pnss,  sncb  as  Thermopylae,  Pylae 
Albaniae,  Casplae,  et<;. 

PYLSNE  (-e8),an  ancient  town  of  Aetnlla 
near  the  coast,  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
Aeolians  who  took  Pylene  afterwarda  re- 
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elill  retained  that  love  of  lettera  which  a])pean« 
to  have  been  hereditary  iu  the  whole  race  of 
the  Ptolemieei.— VIII.  Sotxr  II.,  and  also  Piii- 
LoMXTOK,  bniniore  cominouly  called  Latuyki:6 
or  Latudbds,  rei«rned  ».o.  117-1U7,  and  al.xu 
80-Sl.  Althou^'b  he  was  of  fall  a^^e  at  ihe 
time  of  his  father's  deiilh  (IIT),  he  was  obliged 
to  reign  Jointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of  her 
late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
After  reigning  10  years  he  was  expelled  from 
Alexandria  by  an  iu^nrrection  of  the  people, 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (107).  His 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  E«;ypt,  in  conjnnction  with  his 
mother,  and  reigued  for  IS  yean*.  After  the 
death  of  Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alex- 
ander iu  89,  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  had  es- 
tablished himself  at  Cvprut>,  was  recalled  by 
the  Alexandrians,  aud  e.>>tabli»hed  anew  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  which  he  «>ccnpted  thence- 
forth without  interruption  till  his  deuth  in 
81.  The  moft  important  event  of  this  period 
was  tbe  revolt  of  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  was  taken  after  a  8  years'  siege,  ana 
reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  iu  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  — IX.  Alxxamdkb  L, 
youngest  sou  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  cou- 
joiutTy  with  his  mother  CIe<ipatra  from  the 
expulsion  of  bis  brother  Lalhyrns,  u.a  107  to 
90.  In  this  year  he  aj<tiaH8iuuted  his  mother  : 
but  he  had  not  reigned  alone  a  year  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  the 

Sopulttce  and  military  to  quit  Alexandria.— 
L  Alexamibq  II..  son  of  the  pieceding,  put 
to  death  by  the  Alexandrians  shortly  arier 
bis  accession.— XI.  Dionysus,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Aui.rtks, 
the  flute-player,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Lathyrus,  was  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
II.  pr(x;laimed  king  by  the  Alexandrians,  u.a 
80.  To  obtain  the  ratiflcation  of  his  title  from 
the  Romans,  he  expended  immense  sum:*, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  raise  b^  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxec,  and  the  discontent 
thus  excited  combining  with  the  contempt 
entertained  for  his  character,  led  to  his  expul- 
aion  by  the  Alexandrians  in  68.  Thereupon 
he  proceeded  in  perbon  to  Rome  to  Siilicli  as- 
sistance ;  but  it  was  not  till  56  that  A.  Gabin- 
ius,  pn)Consnl  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  the 
influence  of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormous 
bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Pu>lemy  himself, 
to  undertake  his  restoration.  One  of  his  flri^i 
acts  was  to  put  to  death  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice (whom  the  Alexandrians  had  placed  (m 
the  throne)  and  many  of  the  leading  clti-tent* 
of  Alexandria.  He  died  in  M,  after  a  reign 
of  2fl  years  from  the  date  of  his  tlrst  acccstiion. 
— XII.  Eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  By  his 
father's  will  the  sovereign  power  was  left  m 
himself  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  Jointly;  but 
the  latter  was  expelled  by  the  minister  Potbi- 
nas  after  she  had  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  brother  about  3  years.  Hereupon  slie 
took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  ai^^embled  an  army, 
with  whicn  she  invaded  Egypt.  Shortly  after, 
Caesar  arrived  in  E<,^yi)t,  aud  at*  Cleopatra's 
charms  gained  her  his  support,  Pothinus  de- 
termined to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
hioL  Hence  amse  what  is  usually  called  the 
Alexandrian  war.    Ptolemy,  who  was  at  first 


>  in  Citesar's  hands,  managed  to  e«eape,  and 

f>ut  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  insurgent^  but 
le  was  defeated  by  Caesar,  aud  was  drowned 
in  an  attempt  to  escape  by  the  river  (47).— 
I  XIII.  Youngest  son  of  Pt4>leiny  Anletes  was 
declared  king  by  Caeaar  in  cot^junction  with 
Cleopatra,  after  the  death  of  bis  eider  brother ; 
but  in  48  Cleopatra  put  him  U)  death.— fin/n 
<{f  other  Countrie»:  (1)  Ptolemy,  8ariiam<>d 
ALOB1TB8,  that  ii^  of  Aloms,  resent,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  king  of  Macedonia,  as- 
sassinated by  Perdiccaa  III.,  364.— (2)  Sur- 
named  ArioM,  king  of  Cyrene  (117-96),  an  il- 
legitimate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  <»f 
Egypt.— (3)  Surnamed  Ckbaunub,  son  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinated  Seleacaa 
(2S(»)  and  took  possession  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.  After  reigning  a  few  months  he  was 
defeated  iu  battle  by  the  Oauls,  taken  prison- 
er,  and  pnt  to  death. — (4)  Tetrarch  of  Cu  alois, 
in  Syria,  reigned  from  about  70  to  4i». — (6) 
King  of  CvPKus,  tbe  younger  brother  of  Ptol- 
emy Anlete^,  king  oi^Egypt,  pnt  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  67.— (  )  King  of  En  kith,  the  2d  sou 
of  Alexander  II.  Tbe  date  of  his  reign  can 
not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be 
placed  between  289-:2i9.— (7)  King  of  MAraa- 
TANiA,  was  the  son  and  auccesaor  of  Juba  II. 
By  his  mother,  C^leopatra,  he  was  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore. 
He  reigned  from  a.i>.  tS,  or  earlier,  till  a.i>. 
40,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  aud  shortly  after  put  to  death. 

PTOLltMAEUS  (-i),  CLAUDIUS,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician,  astronomer,  and  geog- 
rapher. Of  Ptolemy  himrelf  wc  know  ab«i'>- 
lutely  nothiug  but  his  date.  He  certainly 
observed  in  a.d.  189,  at  Alexandria;  and  since 
he  survived  Autonluus  he  was  alive  a.t>.  161. 
His  Geography^  in  8  books,  is  his  most  cele- 
brated work. 

PTOLSMlIS  (-Idis).  (1)  Also  called  ACE 
(in  Old  Test.  ACCO:  Arab.  Akka,  Pr.  St.Jtnn 
d'Acre,  Eng.  Aere)^  a  celebrated  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  Mount 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  snrr<mnd- 
ed  by  mountains,  in  a  position  marked  ont 
by  nature  as  a  key  of  the  passage  between 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  <}ue  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Phoenicia,  being  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judge.<  (i.  31).— (2)  (At  or  near 
El-ljahum)f  a  small  town  of  M ladle  Egynt,  in 
the  Nomos  ArsinoTtes.— (3)  P.  Hbrmii  {Men- 
shieh^  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper  Eicvpt,  on  the  W 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  Abydos.— (4)  P.  Tn«- 
RON,  or  Epitiirkas,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  (»n 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodytne.— (5)  {Titlmflta, 
or  ToloiMta,  Ru.),  tm  the  N.W.  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica,  one  of  the  0  great  cities  of  the  Libyan 
Penta  polls. 

PUBLICOLA,  or  POPLlCtLA,  or  POPLl- 
COLA  (-ae),  a  Roman  cognomen,  signifying 
"one  who  court4»  the  people"  (ft'om  popvluM 
and  eolo\  and  thus  "a  friend  of  the  people.** 
The  form  Poplietda  or  foplieola  was  tlie  more 
ancient,  but  PiMirola  was  the  one  usually 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  later  times. — 
(1)  P.'Valkrics  Pdbuoola  took  an  active 
part  in  expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city, 
and  was  thereupon  elected  consnl  with  Bratas 
(o.c.  009).     He  secured  the  liberties  of  th« 
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people  by  proposing  fBeveral  law?,  and  order- 
ed the  lictors  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their 
power  WU8  superior  to  that  of  the  consuls. 
Hence  he  became  so  great  a  favorite  witli 
the  ueople  that  he  received  the  snruaroe  of 
Pubiieota.  He  was  conaal  3  times  Bgaiii, 
namely,  in  608, 507,  and  fi04.  He  died  in  603. 
— (2)  L.  Qklliub  PuuLiooLA,  conitnl  with  Cn. 
Lentiilus  Clodiauu^,  u.o.  li.  He  beloni^ed 
to  the  aristocratical  party.  In  63  he  warmly 
sapported  Cicero  in  the  snppressiou  of  the 
Oatilinarian  conspiracy.— (3)  L.  Oki.livs  Pdb- 
i.iooLA,  son  of  the  precediu<ri  enpoused  the  re- 
publiciin  party  and  went  with  M.  Brutus  to 
Asia,  but  de^erted  to  the  triumvirs  Octaviau 
and  Antony,  for  which  treachery  he  obtained 
the  consulship  in  86.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony  he  espoused  the  side 
of  the  latter,  and  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actiuin. 

PUBLlLlA  (-aeX  the  8d  wife  of  M.  Tnllins 
Cicero,  whom  ne  married  n.a  46. 

PUBLlLlUS  PHlLO.    [Puilo.] 

PUBLlLlUS,  (-i),  VOLfiRO  (-onis),  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  h.o.  472,  and  again  471,  efl'ected 
an  important  change  In  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion. In  virtne  of  the  laws  which  he  prnpohed, 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  the  aeailes  were 
elected  by  the  comilia  tributa,  instead  of  by 
the  comitia  ceutnriata,  as  hud  ureviou^ly  been 
the  case,  and  the  triben  obtained  the  power 
of  deliberating  and  deiermiiiingiu  all  matters 
affecting  the  whole  nation,  ana  not  such  only 
as  concerned  the  plebs. 

PUBLlUS  StRUS.    [Sybcs.] 

PtJDTC'lTiA  (-ae),  a  person  iflcation  of 
modesty,  was  worshiped  Doth  in  Greece  and 
at  Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated 
to  her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedi- 
cated to  her,  one  under  tlie  name  otPudieitia 
patrieia^  and  the  other  under  that  of  Pudieitia 
plebeia, 

PULCHER,  CLAUDIUS.    [Claudius] 

PULCHRUM  PRC^MONTORIUM  (-i),  a 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Cartha«^in- 
lan  territory  in  N.  Africa,  probably  ideutical 
with  the  Ai>ot.i.iNis  PaoiioNToaiuif. 

PUPlENl'8  MAXIMU8,  M.  CLOdIUS  (-i), 
wiiii*  elerii'd  em]>eror  with  Balbinns  in  a.d. 
2SS,  when  the  senate  received  intellitience  of 
ttie  death  of  the  two  (Jordinns  in  Africa;  bnt 
the  new  emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers 
at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

PPPIUS  (-i),  a  R(»mnn  dramatist. 

PURPCRARIAE  INStLAE(-ftrum)  (prob. 
the  Madeira  group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Athuiilc  Ocnin,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa. 

PtJTfiOLANUM  (-1),  a  country-house  of 
Cicero  near  Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his 
QiioMtionen  Aeademicae^  and  where  the  em- 
peror Il.'idrinn  was  buried. 

PtJTfiOLlNUS  SINUS  (-i:  BayqfXaples), 
a  t)ny  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania 
between  the  promontory  Misenum  and  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  which  was  originally 
called  Cnm'anns. 

Pt5'TfiOLI  (-6rnm :  Pozzuoli),  originally 
named  DIC  AEABCHI  A,  a  celebrated  sea-port 


town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  promontory 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteolanns  Sinus,  and  a 
lirile  to  the  E.  of  Cnmae,  waa  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  u.c  Ml,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaeat  chia.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Pulcoil 
either  fVom  its  numerous  wells  or  from  the 
btench  arising  fnnn  the  mineral  springs  in  Its 
neighborhood.  The  town  was  Indebted  for 
its  importance  to  its  excellent  harbor,  which 
was  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  to  which 
Caliguln  uitached  a  floating  bridge,  which  ex- 
teudt'd  ns  fur  as  Baiae,  a  distance  of  8  miles. 
Pnteoli  wjis  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  in  n-o.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Au- 
gustus, Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroy, 
ed  by  Alaric  in  A.n.  410,  by  Qenseric  in  455, 
and  also  by  Totilas  in  549,  but  was  on  each 
occasion  speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still 
many  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at  the  modern 
Pozzuoli. 

PYDNA  (-ae:  Kitron)^  a  town  ofMacedonia 
in  the  district  Pieria,  was  siiualed  at  a  small 
distance  W.  of  the  Thermaic  irulf,  on  which 
it  had  a  harbor.  It  was  ••riglnnlly  a  Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  trom  whom,  however,  It  frequently  re- 
volted. It  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  en- 
larged and  fortifled  the  place.  It  Is  especially 
memorable  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  Paulus  over  Per- 
seus, the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  l6Sb  Under 
the  Romans  it  waa  also  called  Cltrum  or  Ci- 
trus. 

PYGfiLA  or  PHYGfiLA  (-ae),  a  small  town 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia. 

PTGMAEI  (-Arum),  i.  e.  men  c/  the  height 
qf  a  vv-tfiij.  I.  e.  18i  Inches,  a  fabulous  people 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes 
in  spring-time.  Some  writers  place  them  in 
AethiopTa,  others  in  India,  and  others  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  the  earth. 

PYGMXUOX  (-5nis).  (1)  King  of  Cyprus. 
He  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
ivory  image  of  a  maiden  which  he  himself 
had  mnde,  and  to  have  prayed  to  AphroditA 
(Venus)  to  bieathe  life  Into  It.  When  the 
reqnest  was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the 
maiden,  and  became  I>y  her  the  father  of 
Paphus.— (2)  Son  of  Belus  and  brother  of 
Dido,  who  murdered  Sichueus,  Dido's  hus- 
band.   [Dii>o.j 

PTlXDES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Strophlus  and 
AnaxilMa,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Agamemnon,  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to 
his  father's  court.  Here  Pylades  contracted 
that  ft-iendship  with  Orestes  which  became 

Eroverbial.  He  assisted  Orestes  in  murdering 
is  mother  Clytaemnestra,  and  eventually 
married  his  sister  Electra.  [Ourstkb  ]— (2)  A 
pantomime  dancer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

PT^LAE  (-ftrum),  a  general  name  for  any 
narrow  pnss,  such  as  Thermopylae,  Pylae 
Albanlae,  Casplae,  etc. 

PTLENE  (-es),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetnlia 
near  the  coast,  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
Aeolians  who  took  Pjlene  afterwards  re- 
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moved  higher  up  Into  the  coantry  and  fonud- 
ed  Pbosouium. 

PYLOS  (-0,  the  name  of  8  towns  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Pelo|>ounesii8.  (1)  In  EHp,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Scollis,  and  about  70  or  80  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Elis  ou  the  road  to  Olympla, 
near  the  conflueuce  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Peneus.  — (2)  lu  Triphylia,  about  SO  Htadia 
ft'om  the  consL  on  the  river  Mamaus,  W.  of 
the  mountain  Minthe,  and  N.  of  Lepreum.— 
(3)  In  the  S.W.  of  Messenia,  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ae«raleos  on  a  promontory 
at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  basin,  now  called 
the  Bay  qf  Xavarino^  the  largest  and  safest 
harbor  in  all  Greece.  This  harbor  was  ft'ont- 
ed  and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Sphac- 


80;  their  greatest  height  is  between  11,000 
and  12,000  feet.  The  coniiunatiou  of  the 
monntains  along  the  Mare  Cantabricnm  was 
called  Saltns  Vasconnm,  and  still  further  W. 
Mons  Vindins  or  Vinnlus. 

PYRENES  PROMONTORIUM,  or  PROM. 
VfiNERIS  (C.  Creiut),  the  S.E.  exlreniily  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gnnl,  derived  its  2u  utime  from  a  temple  of 
Venns  on  the  promontory. 

PYRQI  (-Ornm).  (1)  The  most  S.-ly  town 
of  Triphyiia,  In  Elis,  near  the  Mesaenian 
frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Minyae.— (2)  {Santa  Severa),  an  ancient  Pelai"- 
idc  town  on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  was  nsed  as 
the  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a  place 
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teria  {8phagia\  which  stretched  along  the 
coast  abont  II  miles,  leaving  only  2  narrow 
entrances  at  each  end.  Pvlos  became  mem- 
orable in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
Athenians  under  Demosthenes  built  a  fort  on 
the  promontory  Coryphasium  a  little  S.  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  Junt  within  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  harbor  (ii.a  426).  The  attempts  of  the 
Spartans  to  dislodi^e  the  Athenians  proved 
unavailing ;  and  the  capture  by  Cleon  of  the 
Spartans  who  had  landed  on  the  islitud  of 
Sphacteria  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  In  the  whole  war. 

PTRACMON.    [Cvolopm.] 

PYRAMU8.    [Thisbe.] 

PYRAMUS  (-1:  Jihan),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Ai^ia  Minor,  rines  lu  the  Anti-Tnnrus 
range,  near  Arabissus,  in  Cataonia  (the  S.B. 

Sart  of  Cnppadociu),  and  after  running  S.E., 
rst  underground,  and  then  as  a  nnvigable 
river,  brenks  through  the  Taurus  chnin  by  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  then  flown  S.W. 
through  Cillcia,  in  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, 
about  1  stadinm  (606  feet)  In  widili,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Mallus. 

PTRENE  (-es)  or  PYRENAEI  (-6mm) 
MONTKS  (PyreneeH),  a  range  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  forming  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Spain.  The  length  of  ihot«e  mount- 
ains is  about  270  miles  in  a  ntraigbt  line; 
their  breadth  varies  fh^m  about  40  miles  to 


of  considerable  importance  as  a  commerdal 
emporium. 

PYRGOTELES  (-is),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated gem-engravers  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and  Lyslp- 
pus,  by  naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who 
was  permitted  to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the 
king. 

PYRIPHLEGBTHON  (-ontifl),  that  is,  flam- 
ing with  Are,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  world. 

PYRRHA  (-ae).  (1)  [Df.uoai.ion.}— (2)  A 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  deep  bay  named  after 
it,  and  consequently  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  i.«land.— (3)  A  town  and  promontory  of 
Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  tm  the  Pagasacatignlf^ 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Magnesia.  Oiftliia 
promontory  there  were  2  small  islands  named 
Pyrrha  ana  Deucalion. 

PYRRIIO  (-ftnis),  the  founder  of  the  Skep- 
tical or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophv,  was 
a  native  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus.  He  Is  said 
to  have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed,  at 
ttrjst,  the  profession  of  a  painter.  He  is  then 
said  to  have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  bv 
the  books  of  Democritus,  to  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon, 
to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anazar- 
rhu9,  and  with  him  to  have  Joined  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great.    He  asserted 
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that  certflin  knowledge  on  any  subject  was 
anaitiiiiiable,  and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtaons  life.  Pyr- 
rho  wrote  no  works  except  a  poem  addressed 
to  Alexander,  which  was  rewarded  by  the 
latter  in  a  roval  manner.  His  philosophical 
system  wns  first  reduced  to  writing  by  his 
disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the  age  of  90 
years,  bat  we  have  no  mention  of  the  year 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 

PYRRHUS  (-1).    (1}  Mythological.    [Nko- 
PTOLBMUS.]— (2)  I.  King  of  EpTniB,  son  of 


Culn  of  Pyrrhoa,  with  Head  of  Dodonean  Zcim. 


Aeacldes  and  Phtbia,  was  born  ii.c  318.  Cns- 
sander  having  prevailed  upon  the  Epirots  to 
expel  their  young  king,  Pyrrhuf,  who  was  only 
.17  years  of  age,  accompanied  bis  brother-in- 
law  Demetrius  to  Asia,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Ids  us,  301,  in  which  he  gained 
great  renown  for  his  valor.  Afterwards  he 
went  as  a  hosta<;e  for  Demetrius  into  Egypt, 
where  he  married  Aniigoue,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice.  Piolemy  now  supplied  him  with 
forces,  with  which  he  regained  his  kingdom 
(895).  After  this  he  made  an  attempt  to  c«>n- 
quer  Macedonia,  and  actually  obtained  a  share 
of  the  throne  »vith  Lysimachus,  but  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  7  months 
(286).  For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus  reign- 
ed Quietly  in  Epiruf:  but  In  280  he  accepted 
the  mvilation  of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them 
in  their  war  agaiuht  the  Romans.  He  cro»>Hed 
over  to  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  in  the  1st 
campaign  defeated  the  Koman  consul,  M. 
Valerius  Laevinus,  near  Heraclea.  The  battle 
was  long  and  bravely  conte>«ted ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Fyrrhusbrinight  forward  his  elephants, 
which  bore  down  everv  thing  before  them, that 
the  Romans  took  to  flight.  The  loss  of  Pyr- 
rhus, thou<:h  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
was  still  very  considerable.  Hence  he  ad- 
vanced within  24  miles  of  Rome ;  but  as  he 
found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to 
accept  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  with- 
drew Into  winter-qnariers  to  Tarentum.  In 
the  2d  campaign  (279)  Pyrrhns  gained  another 
victory  near  Asculum  over  the  Romans,  who 
were  commanded  by  the  c<msul8  P.  Decitis 
Mns  and  P.  Sulpicins  Saverrio.  The  battle, 
however,  was  followed  by  no  decisive  results, 
and  his  forces  were  so  much  exhausted  by  it 
that  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  invitations  of 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who  beL'ged  him  to  come 
to  their  asaiatance  againat  the  Cartbagloians. 


He  accordinely  crossed  over  Into  Sicily,  where 
he  remainea  from  the  middle  of  278  to  the 
end  of  2T&  At  first  he  met  with  brilliant 
success,  but  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon 
Lilybaeum,  he  lost  his  popularity  with  the 
Greeks,  who  began  to  form  cabals  and  plota 
a(;atnt>t  hinL  His  position  in  Sicily  at  length 
became  so  uncomfortable  and  dangerona 
that  he  returned  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of 
276.  The  following  year  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  near  Beneventum  by  the 
Roman  consul  Curiui*  Dentatus,  and  obliged 
to  leave  Italy.  He  bn>nglit 
back  With  him  to  Epirus 
onlv  8000  foot  njid  600  h«»rse, 
and  had  not  m<mey  to  main- 
tain even  the>e  without  un- 
dertaking new  wars.  He 
therefore  invaded  Macedo- 
nia, of  which  he  became 
king  a  second  time,  and 
afterwards  turned  his  arms 
against  Sparta  and  Arijos. 
Ill  the  last  city  he  was  killed 
(272)  by  a  tile  hurled  by  a 
woman  from  the  houfje-top, 
in  tl^e  46th  year  u(  his  aire 
and  "i'M  of  his  reign.  Pyr- 
rhus wjiH  the  greatest  wjir- 
rior  and  one  of  the  best 
princes  of  hii*  time. — (3)  II. 
Kinjj  of  Epims,  sou  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Olympias,  and  grandfon  of  Pyrrhns  I. 

PTTHAgORAJS  (-ae).  (1)  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  a  native  <»f  Samoi-,  flour- 
ished in  the  times  ofPolycrafesaiid  Tarquin- 
iiis  Superbus  (u.o.  MO-Slti).  He  studied  in  his 
own  country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydcs 
of  8yn)s,  and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  viKit- 
ed  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  Ea>t  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowled;re.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  tran><migration  of  souls;  and  ia 
said  to  have  pretended  that  he  had  been  En- 
phorbus,  the  8<m  of  Panthos,  in  the  Trojan 
war,  as  well  as  varions  other  characters.  He 
paid  great  aiientiou  to  arithmetic,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  weights,  measures,  and  the  theory 
of  music  He  pretended  lo  divination  and 
prophecy;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of 
a  mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples 
above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Having 
settled  at  Crotona,  in  Italy,  he  r()rmed  a  select 
brotherhood  or  club  of  300,  bound  by  a  sort 
of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  religious  and  as- 
cetic observances  enjoined  by  their  master, 
and  of  studying  his  religions  and  philosoph- 
ical theories.  It  appears  tliat  they  had  some 
secret  conventional  symbols  by  which  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  could  recognize  each 
other,  and  they  were  bound  to  secrecy.  But 
the  populace  of  Crotona  rose  against  them; 
the  building  in  which  they  assembled  was  set 
on  Are,  and  only  the  younger  and  more  active 
members  escaped.  Similar  commotions  en- 
sued in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in 
which  Pytha«forean  clubs  haabeen  formed. 
Respecting  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  himpelf, 
the  accimnts  varied.  Some  say  t  hat  he  perish- 
ed in  the  temple  with  hin  disciples;  othera 
that  he  fled  flret  to  Tarentum,  and  that,  being 
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driven  thence,  he  escaped  to  IfetapoDtnin, 
iind  there  starved  himeieir  to  death.— <2)  Or 
Rhegium,  one  of  the  moflt  celebrated  etataa- 
rie8  uf  Greece,  probably  flourished  B.a  480- 
43U. 

PTTHfiAS  (-ne).  (1)  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  hv  his  unceasing  animosity 
agninbi  Demottthenes.  —  (2)  Of  Mat^f^ilia,  in 
GnnI,   a  celebrated   Greek  navigator,  who 

Srobably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
reat,  or  shortly  nfierwards.  He  appears  to 
have  undertaken  voyaues,  one  in  which  he 
visited  Britain  and  Thale,  and  a  second  in 
which  he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  £arope 
from  Gadira  {Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and  the 
description  of  which  probably  formed  the 
sii)>ject  of  his  PeripluJt.  Pylheus  made  Thule 
a  6  days*  sail  from  Britain;  and  said  that 


the  day  and  the  night  were  each  6  months 
long  in  Thule.  Hence  some  modern  wrtier^ 
have  supposed  that  he  mn^t  have  reached 
Iceland:  while  others  have  maintained  that 
he  advanced  as  far  a.<»  the  Sheilnnd  Inl- 
ands. But  either  Bnppo»ilioD  la  very  im- 
pr«)bab1e. 

PTTHlUS  (-1),  the  Pylhian,  a  sufDame  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo.    [Python.] 

PTTHON  (^nis),  the  celebrated  serpent 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Dencalitin.  He  lived 
in  the  caves  of  Mcunt  Pama8l^as,  bat  wua 
slain  by  Apollo,  who  founded  the  Pythian 
trnnies  in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  aud 
received  lu  consequence  the  aaroame  Pythiu*. 

PYXUS.    CBdxkktum.] 


Q. 


QUADI,  a  powerftil  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  race,  dwelt  in  the  S.£.  of  Germany,  be- 
tween Mount  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  fore^t, 
the  Sarniaiian  mountains,  and  the  Danul>e. 
They  were  bounded  <in  the  W.  by  tlie  Marco- 
nianiii,  with  whom  they  were  always  clohely 
united,  on  the  N.  by  the  Golhini  and  0:«i,  on 
the  E.  l)y  the  laxyucs  Meianastae,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  river  Granuas 
IGran)^  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pannonlans, 
from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the  Danube. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Quadi  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  uotnans.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelins,  however,  they  Joined 
the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in 
the  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
emperor's  reign.  Their  name  is  especially 
memorable  In  the  history  of  this  war  by  the 
victory  which  M.  Anrellus  gained  over  them 
In  174.  The  Onadi  disappear  from  history  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  4lQ  century. 

QUADRlFRONS  (-ontis),  a  surname  of 
Janus.  It  is  said  that  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Faliscans  an  image  of  Janus  was  found 
with  4  foreheads.  Hence  a  temple  of  Janus 
Onadrifrons  was  afterwanlM  bnilt  in  the 
Forum  transitorlam,  which  had  4  gates.  The 
fact  of  the  god  l)eing  represented  with  4  heads 
Is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indicji- 
tion  of  his  i>f>ing  the  divinity  presiding  over 
the  year  with  its  4  reasons. 

QUADRlGARlUa,  Q.  CLAUDIUS  (-1),  a 
Roman  historian  who  flourished  b.o.  1CI0-7R. 
His  work  commenced  Immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  must 
in  all  probability  have  come  dowu  to  the 
death  of  Sulla. 

t^UINTlLlUS  VIRUS.    [Vakub,] 

QUINTILIINUS,  M.  FABlUS(-l),  the  most 
celebrated  «»f  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born 
nf  Calagurris  {Calahorra\  in  Spain,  a.i>.  40. 
He  completed  his  education  at  Rome,  and 
besran  to  practice  at  the  bar  about  C8.  But 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of 
eloquence,  l^earinp  away  the  palm  in  this  de- 
partment ft'om  allhis  rivals,  and  associating 


his  name,  even  to  a  proverb,  with  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  art  By  Domiiian  he  was  inve»t- 
ed  with  the  Insignia  aud  title  of  consul  {eoti' 
mtlaria  ornamftita\  and  is,  moreover,  cele- 
brated as  the  first  public  instructor  who.  In 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  re- 
ceived a  recular  salary  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
n^.  The  great  work  of  Qnlntillan  is  a  com- 
plete systetn  of  rhetoric,  in  12  books,  entitled 
De  iHHtitutvme  Oratoria  Libri  XIF.^  or  some- 
times InMitHtionen  Oratoriaf,  dedicated  to  bis 
friend  Mnrcellus  Victorius,  himself  a  celebra- 
ted oran»r  and  a  favorite  at  cuirt.  This  pro- 
duction hfHTB  throughout  the  impress  of  a 
clear,  sound  Judgment,  keen  discnmination, 
and  pure  taste,  impnived  by  extensive  read- 
ing, deep  reflect  ion,  aud  long  practice.  There 
are  also  extant  104  declamntioiis  under  the 
name  of  (^niniilian,  but  no  one  believes  these 
to  be  genniue,  and  few  snppose  that  they 
proceeded  from  any  one  IndfviduaL 

T.  QUINTirS  CAPtT^LTNUS  BARBl- 
TUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  general  In  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  aud  equally  dlstio- 

Suished  in  the  internal  hii>>tory  of  the  state. 
[e  was  six  times  consul,  namclv,  in  11.0. 471, 
4C8,  465,  446,  443, 439.— Several  oChis  descend- 
ants held  the  consulship,  but  none  of  these 
require  mention  except  T.  Qcintics  PsNKra 
Capitoi.inits  Ckibi'im's,  who  was  conaul  8<N3, 
and  was  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

QUINTIUS  CINClNNiTUS.  [Cincimna- 
xrs.] 

QUINTICS    FLiMlNlNUS.       [Flamiwi- 
Ntrs.] 
QUINTU8  CURTfUS.    [CuannA] 
QUINTUS  SMYRNABUS  (-1),  commonly 
called  QUINTUS  CALABER,  author  of  a 
Greek  epic  poem  on  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  return 
of  the  Greeks.  Quintns  closely  copied  Homer, 
but  not  a  sinele  poetical  idea  of  his  uwu  heema 
ever  to  have  inspired  him. 
QUIRINALIS  M0N8.    [Roma.] 
QUIRTNUS  (-1),  a  Sabine  word,  i>erhap9  de- 
rived from  qtiin'Sj  a  lance  oji^pear.    It  occurs 
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flrnt  of  all  tis  the  name  of  Romnlas,  after  be 
ha<l  been  raided  to  tbe  rank  of  a  divinity; 
and  the  featival  celebrated  in  hia  honor  bore 


the  name  of  ^irinalia.  It  Is  also  need  as  a 
surname  uf  Mars,  Janus,  and  even  of  Aa- 
gasttts. 


R. 


RiBTRlUS  (-1).    (1>  Cy  an  aged  senator,  i 
waMacctitted  in  h.c.  63,  by  T.  Labienun,  tribune  ! 
oftheplebit,  of  having  put  to  death  thtstrlbnuc 
L.  Appaleius  Sainrninu:*  in  100,  nearly  40 yeara  , 
before.    LSatubnimub.]    The  acciiHatiou  was  , 
set  on  f(M)t  at  tbe  InHtignllou  of  Caej*ar,  who 
Judged  it  necesifiary  to  deter  the  senate  from 
resorting  to  arms  againi»t  the  popalar  party. 
The  Duumviri  Feraiiellivnvt  (an  obsolete  tri- 
bunal) appointed  to  try  Rahirius  were  C.  > 
CHe»ar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Cae^nr. 
Babirias  was  condemned,  but  appealed  lo  the 
people  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.    The 
C4it»e  excited  the  greatest  interest:  since  it 
was  not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabirins, 
but  the  power  and  authority  of  the  senate, 
which  were  at  stake.    Rabirius  was  defended 
by  Cicero;  bnt  the  eloquence  of  his  advocate 
wa.s  of  no  avail,  and  tbe  people  wonid  have 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  duumvirs  had  not 
the  meeting  been  broken  up  l>y  the  praetor, 

§>.  Metellus  Celer.  who  removed  the  military 
iig  which  floatea  on  the  Jauiculum.— (2)  C 
Rahiiuus  Postcmcs  was  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  the  preceding.  After  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  kingdom  by  means  of 
Gabtnius  in  11.0.  SO,  Rabirius  repaired  to  Alex- 
andria, and  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the 
office  of  IMocfif-tes,  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  his  extortions  were  so  terrible  that 
Pr«>lcmv  had  him  apprehended ;  but  Rabirius 
escafjcd  from  prison,  probably  thn>ugh  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Here  a  trial  awaited  him.  QabiniUH  had  been 
centenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  account  of 
his  extortions  in  Ki^ypt;  and  as  he  was  un- 
able to  pav  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted 
asaiust  liaoirins^  who  was  liable  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  if  it  could  be  pn»ved  that  he 
had  received  any  of  the  money  of  which  Ga- 
hiuiurt  had  illegally  beci>me  possessed.  Rabi- 
rius was  defended  by  Cicero,  and  was  proba- 
bly condemned.— (3)  A  Roman  poet, who  lived 
inthe  last  years  of  the  repnblic,  and  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Civil  Wars. 

RAMSES,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt 
of  the  ISib,  I9th,  and  20th  dynasties. 

RAPHTA  or  RAPHE  A  (-ae :  Repha).  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  extreme  S.  W.  of  Palestine, 
beyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert 

RASfiNA.    [ETBuntA.] 

RATOMXOUS  or  ROTOMiGUS  M  :  Rou- 
eu),  the  chief  town  of  the  Vellocasses  in  QalUa 
Lugdunensis. 

RAUDII  CAMPI.    tCAiinR\ui>iT.] 

RAURACI  (-oram),  a  people  in  Onllla  B<fl- 
gica,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Helvetif,  nn 


the  W.  by  the  Seqnani,  on  the  N.  Inr  the  Tri- 
boccl,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Rhine.  Thev  must 
have  been  a  people  of  considerable  impor- 


tance, as  23,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated with  the  H€lvetli  In  11.0.  &S,  and  they 


possessed  seyeral  towns,  of  which  the  most 
Important  were  Augusta  {August)  and  Basilia 
(BasU  or  BdU). 

RiVENNA (-ae:  (Northern Italy) Ravenna), 
an  important  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the 
river  Bedesis,  and  about  a  mile  ft-oin  the  sea, 
though  it  is  now  about  5  miles  in  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  nil 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible 
in  one  direction  by  land,  probablyoy  the  road 
leading  from  Ariminum.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Thessaliaus  (Pelasgians), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Umbiians,  but  it  long  remained  an  In- 
significAUi  place,  and  its  greatness  does  not 
begin  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  Au- 
gustus made  it  one  of  the  2  chief  stations  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Ravenna  thns  suddenly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  imponant  places  iu 
the  N.  of  Italy.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  em- 
perors of  tbe  West  took  up  their  residence 
at  Ravenna,  which,  on  acctmnt  of  Its  situa- 
tion and  fortifications,  was  regarded  as  im- 
pregnable. After  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
ern empire.  Theodoric  also  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom;  and  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  dominion  bv  Narse;*,  it  became 
the  residence  of  tbe  exnrch.«,  or  tbe  governors 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  tillthe  Lom- 
bards took  the  town,  A.11. 752. 

RfilTfi  (-Is :  Rieti),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabincs  In  Central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelasgians, was 
situated  on  the  Lacus  Vellnns  and  the  Via 
SnlarJa.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Sabines,  and  was  snnseqnentiv  a  prae- 
fecttira  or  a  municipinm.  The  valley  in  which 
Reate  was  sitnatea  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
received  the  nameof  Tempe ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
b«)rhood  is  the  celebratca  waterfall,  which  is 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  fall  of 
TVrnt  or  the  Cascade  delle  Marmore, 

REDONKS  (-um),  a  people  in  the  Interior 
of  Gnllia  Lutrdnneusia,  whose  chief  town  waa 
Condate  (Rennes). 

RE0ILLU8  LACUS  (-1),  a  lake  in  I^tlnm, 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks 
by  the  Romans  over  the  Latins,  b.o.  496.  It 
was  E.  of  Rome,  in  the  territory  of  Tnsculum, 
and  between  Lavicum  and  Gabii ;  but  it  can 
not  be  identified  with  ceruinty  with  any 
modern  lake. 

RSgIUM  LfiPTDI,  REGlUM  LfiPIDt^M, 
or  simply  REGlUM,  also  PORUM  LfiPlDI 
(lieffgio),  a  town  of  the  Boil  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina. 

REGt^LUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Atllia  gens.— (1)  M.  Atii.tvb  RKorLCs,  consul 
B.o.  267,  conquered  the  Sallentinl,  took  the 
town  of  Brandusium,  and  obtained  in  consO' 
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qoence  tlie  hnnor  of  a  triamph.  In  256  be  was 
coiiHul  a  H!cx>nd  time  wiih  L.  Maiilius  Vulso 
LoiigUH.  The  2  coikshIh  dfr^eated  the  Ciiriha- 
glDtuo  fleet,  and  arierward«  lauded  in  AfrtCA 
with  a  large  force.  Ttiey  met  with  great  aud 
striking  ttucoe.oH ;  and  aficr  MauliuH  reiarued 
to  Rome  with  half  of  the  army,  Itegnlus  re- 
mained in  Africa  with  the  other  half,  aud 
proHecuted  the  war  with  the  uimofii  vis^or. 
The  Cartha<riDiau  general:*,  Ua»(dnibal,  Boe- 
tar,  and  Haniilcar,  withdrew  into  ttie  mount- 
ains, wliere  they  were  attacJced  bv  Rogtiluii, 
aud  defeated  with  gi-eat  laat^  The  Curtha- 
gluian  troops  retired  witbiu  the  wall«  of  the 
city,  aud  Regular  now  overran  the  country 
witlioat  oppt)i«ition.  TIte  Carthaginiam*  in 
despair  sent  a  herald  Co  Regalus  t<»  nolicit 
peace;  bat  the  Roman  general  would  ouly 
irrant  it  on  aach  Intolerable  terms  that  the 
Carthaf  iuiana  resolved  to  continue  the  war, 
and  hold  out  to  the  last  A  Laoedaemouiau 
Datned  Xanthippua  pointed  oni  to  the  Car- 
thaginians that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  tlie 
incom|)etencv  of  their  generals,  and  not  to 
the  cuperioritv  of  the  Roman  anne.    Being 

S laced  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  he  totally 
efeated  the  Roman?,  and  took  Regnlas  him- 
self priMoiier  (260).  Regnlns  remained  in  cap- 
tivity for  the  next  6  years,  till  2Jy),  wlien  the 
Carihagiuian^,  after  their  defeat  by  the  pro- 


Coia  et  m  Urinetnt,  wtth  H«ad  of  BitRvlu. 

coDBul  Metellns,  eent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  ))eace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pris- 
cmefs.  They  allowed  Regulai<  to  accompany 
the  embassadors  on  the  pnmiise  that  he  would 
return  to  Carthage  if  their  propoenls  were  de- 
clined. This  embassy  of  Kegalns  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history. 
It  is  related  that  he  dissuaded  the  senate  from 
assenting  to  a  ))ence,  or  even  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  that,  resisting  all  the  per- 
»aas»ions  of  his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Carthage,  where  a  martyr's  death 
awaited  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Carthairo- he 
is  said  to  have  been  pat  to  death  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures.  When  the  news 
of  the  barbarous  death  of  Regulus  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamil- 
car  and  Bostar,  2  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
pris<mers,  to  the  family  of  Rejrnlns,  who  re- 
venged themselves  by  putting  them  to  death 
with  crnel  torments.  But  many  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  tale  was  invented  in  order 
to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
&mily  of  Regains  on  the  Carthaginian  pris- 
oners eommftled  to  their  custody.  Regulus 
was  one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early 
Roman  story.  Not  only  was  he  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving  the  senate 
advice  which  secured  him  a  martyr*s  death, 
but  also  on  account  of  his  fnigality  and  sim- 
plicity of  life.— (2)  C,  aumamed  SaaaAiius, 


consul  in  2A7,  when  he  defeated  the  Cartbag:iii. 
ian  fleet  utt  the  Lipareau  islands,  and  obtain- 
ed poi>ties8ion  of  the  islands  or  Lipara  and 
Mel  lie.  He  was  consul  a  second  tinn;  in  8M, 
with  L.  Manilas  Volsu  This  Regolas  is  the 
first  Atilius  who  bears  the  somame  of  Sier- 
ranits. 

RSMI  or  RHEMI  (-6mro),  one  of  th«  most 
powerful  people  in  Oallia  Bel^ca,  inhabited 
the  countrv  through  which  the  Azona  flowed, 
and  were  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii, 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Veromandai,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Hue^siou«:»  aud  Bellovaci,  aud  on  the  W. 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Cnesjir,  when  the  rest  of  the  Belgae  made 
war  against  him,  B.a  57.  Their  chief  town 
was  Dnrucurtorom,  afterwards  called  Remi 

RfiMUS.    CRoMui.oa.] 

RfiSAINA,  RESAENA,  RESINA  (-»e  : 
IiM-ei-Ain)f  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  n«ar  the 
soarces  of  the  Cbaboraa,  on  the  mad  from 
Carrae  to  Ni^bis.  After  its  restoration  aud 
fortification   by  Theudosius,  it  was  called 

TuROXMlSIOPOLia. 

REUDIQNI  (-orum),  a  people  In  the  N. 
of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis, 
N.  of  the  LangobardL 

REX  (Regis),  MARCtUS.  a)  Q.,  praetor 
U.0. 144,  built  the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Mar- 
da.— (2)  Q.,  consul  in  lia,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Norbo  Martins  in  Gaal.— 
(3)  Q..  consul  in  68,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicla  in 
the  f>>l]owing  year.  Being  refnsed  a  triumph 
on  bis  retarn  to  Rimie,  he  remained  outside 
the  city  till  the  Catllinarian  conspiracy  broke 
out  In  68,  when  the  senate  sent  htm  to  Pnesn- 
lae  to  watch  the  movements  of  C  Mallins  or 
Munlius,  Catiline*8  generaL 

RHA  {Volga},  h  great  river  of  Asia,  first 
monlii>ned  by  Ptolemy,  who  descriltes  It  as 
rising  in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia,  in  S  branches, 
Rlia  Occiden talis  and  Rha  Orienialis  (the 
Volaa  and  the  Ktmka)^  after  the  Janciion  of 
which  it  flowed  S.W.,  forming  the  boaudary 
between  8armatia  Asiatica  and  Scythia,  till 
near  the  Tanais  iDon\  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  S.B.,  and  falls  into  the  N.  W.  part 
of  the  Caspian. 

RHXDXMANTHUS  (-1),  son  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter^ and  Buropa,  and  brother  of  king  Minoa 
of  Crete.  Prom  fear  of  bis  brother  be  fled  to 
Ocalea  in  Boeotia,  and  there  married  Alcmene. 
In  consequence  of  his  Justice  ihrnnghont  life, 
he  became  after  his  death  one  of  Um  Judges 
in  the  lower  world. 

RHAETiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province  S.  of 
the  Danube,  was  originally  distinct  fW>m  Vin- 
delicia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  bv  the 
Ilelvetii,  on  the  E.  by  Noricura,  on  the  N.  by 
Vindelicia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Cisalpine  Oaol, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  OriMtui  in  Switzer* 
land,  aud  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrot 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  howerer, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhae> 
tia,  whence  Tacitus  speaks  of  Aagnsta  Vin- 
delicornm  as  situated  in  Rhaetla.  ^At  a  later 
time  Rhaetla  was  subdivided  into  8  provinoee, 
Rhaetia  Prima  and  Rhaetia  SeeitnaOt  the  for> 
mer  of  which  answered  to  the  old  proTlnoe  of 
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Rbaetio,  aod  the  latter  to  tbnt  of  Viodelicia. 
Rbaetia  was  ft  very  moaDtainons  country, 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  ihrongh 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  province.  These 
mountains  were  called  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  and 
extended  Trum  the  St.  Gothard  to  the  Orteler 
by  the  pass  of  the  ^-telvio;  and  in  them  rose 
the  Oeiins  {Inn)  and  most  of  the  chief  rivers 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Athesls  iAdige) 
and  the  Addna  {Adda),  The  orij^iual  inhub- 
itants  of  the  country,  the  Rhakti,  are  said  by 
most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  Tuscans, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took  refuge  In 
this  moantainons  district  under  a  leader  called 
Rhaetus.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
by  tneir  marandine  incursions  into  Oanl  and 
the  N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by 
the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Angubtu?,  and 
they  offered  a  brave  and  desperate  resistance 
agriinst  both  Dni«tns  and  Tiberius,  who  fluallv 
conquered  them.  Rhaetia  was  then  formed 
into  a  Roman  province,  to  which  Vindelicia 
was  afterwards  added,  as  has  been  already 
staled.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  im- 
portance was  Tridkhtindm  {Trent). 

RH  AOAE  (-urum :  Rai,  Rn.  S.B.  of  Tehran), 
the  greatest  city  of  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme 
N.  of  Great  Media,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains (Cafpius  M.)  which  border  the  8.  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
great  pass  through  those  mountains  citlied  the 
Cnspiae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore  the  key  of 
Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  Hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  nn  earthquake,  it  wns 
restored  by  Selencus  Nicator,  and  named 
EukOpus.  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again 
de.xtroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  bv  Arsaces,  and 
allied  Aksaoia.  In  the  middle  aces  it  was 
still  a  great  citv  under  its  original  name, 
slightly  altered  (Rat) ;  and  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century. 

RHAMNtTS  (-untis:  Obrio  Ka^tro)^  a  dcmns 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  rhammM,  a 
kind  of  prickly  shrub.  Rhamnus  was  situated 
on  n  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  B.  coast  of 
Attica,  60  Btndia'ft-om  Marathon.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temi>le  of  Nemesis,  who  is  hence 
called  by  the  Latin  poets  Rhamniuia  dea  or 
Virgo. 

RHAMPSINTTUS  (-1),  one  of  tbe  ancient 
kings  of  Euypt,  succeeaed  Proteus,  and  wns 
ancceeded  by  Cheops.  Rhampsinitns  belongs 
to  the  «Oth  dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscrip- 
tl«)n8  by  the  name  of  Rame»sti  Seter-kek-pen, 

RnfiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  earth.  She 
is  represented  as  a  daughter  of  Urinus  and  GC*, 
and  the  wife  ofCrdnos  (Satnrn),  by  whom  she 
became  the  m«>therof  Hestia  (Vestn),  Demeter 
(Ceren),  Hera  (.Tuno),  Hades  (Pinto),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Crfinos  de- 
voured all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  she 
WIS  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus,  she 
went  to  Lvctus,  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her 
parents.  When  Zeus  was  born  she  gave  to  Cr5- 
nos  a  stone  wrapped  np  like  an  infant,  which 
the  god  swallowed,  supposing  it  to  be  his  child. 
Crete  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  seat  of 
S 


the  worship  of  Rhea,  thongh  many  other 
parts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  Zeus.  Rhea  was  after- 
wards identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
with  the  great  Asiatic  goddess  known  under 
the  name  of  **the  Great  Mother,"  or  **the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,"  and  also  bearing  other 
names,  such  as  C}^b<^ld.  Agdistls,  Dindymfind. 
etc  Hence  her  worsnip  became  of  a  wild 
and  enthusiastic  character,  and  various  East- 
ern rites  were  added  to  It,  which  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Greece.  From  the  or- 
giastic nature  of  these  rites  her  worship  be- 
came closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionysns 
(Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
worship  was  nniversal  In  Phrygia.  Under 
tbe  name  of  Agdistls  she  was  worshiped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Pesslnus,  In  Galatla,  which 
town  was  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of 
her  worship.  Under  different  names  we 
might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  as  far  aa 
the  Euphrates,  and  even  Bactriaua.  She  was, 
In  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  we  find  her  worshiped  there  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms  and  names.  As  re- 
gards the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshiped  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Ops, 
the  wife  of  Saturn,  who  seems  to  have  been 
Identical  with  Rhea.  In  all  Euro|>ean  coun- 
tries Rhea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  Curfites,  who  are  Inseparably  connect- 
ed with  the  birth  and  brin^'ing  up  of  Zens  in 
Crete ;  and  in  Phrygia,  by  the  Corybantes, 
Atys,  and  Agdistls.  The  Corybantes  were 
her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with  drum& 
cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armor,  performed 
their  orgiastic  dances  In  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the 
Gain  were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred 
to  her.  In  works  of  art  she  is  usually  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  throne,  adorned  with  a 
mural  crown,  from  which  a  veil  hangs  down. 
Lions  appear  cronching  on  the  right  and  left 
of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  18  seen  rid- 
ing In  a  chariot  drawn  by  llona. 


RhM,  or  CyUU.    (Fron  ■  Roman  Lunp.) 
RHRA  SILVIA.    [RoHULUB.] 
RHfiDONES.    [REDONX8.1 
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RHEGlUM  (-1:  Regijio),  a  celebrated  Greek 
town  ou  the  coast  of  Bratilnm,  in  the  S.  of 
Italv,  was  sltnated  on  the  Frctnm  Sicuhim, 
or  the  Hiralt  which  separates  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Rbegiiim  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  tiist  Messenian  war,  b.c.  743,  by  Aeo- 
lian ChAlcidiaus  fk-om  Euboea  and  by  Doric 
MesM'iiians,  who  had  quitted  their  native 
country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  Spai-ta  and  Mest^eula.  Even  before 
the  Per^inu  wars  Rhegium  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  send  3000  of  its  citizens  to  the 
a!«^«i!itance  of  the  Tarentines,  and  iu  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionj^ins  it  possessed  a  fleet  of 
SO  Hh  ipa  of  war.  This  monarch,  having  been 
ofTeiiaed  by  the  inhabitants,  Kxik  the  city 
and  treated  it  with  the  sreate^t  severity. 
Rh^nm  never  recovered  Its  former  great- 
ness, though  it  still  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  Iniuortance.  The  Rhegians 
having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance  when 
Pvrrhus  was  iu  the  S.  of  Italy,  the  Romans 
plnced  in  the  town  a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers, 
who  had  been  levied  among  the  Latin  colo- 
nies In  Campania.  Thene  troops  seijsed  the 
town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the  male  tn- 
habiiants,  and  took  possession  4)f  their  wives 
and  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against 
Pvrrhus  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ;  but 
when  Pyrrhus  was  driven  out  of  Italy  they 
took  signal  vengeance  upon  these  Campa- 
nlaus,  and  restored  the  surviving  Rhe^rians 
to  their  city,  lihe^{um  was  the  place  from 
which  persons  usually  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
but  the  spot  at  which  they  embarked  was 
called  Coi.UMNA  Rukgina  {Torre  di  Caraiio), 
and  was  100  stadia  N.  of  the  town. 

RHBNJBA  (-ae),  anciently  called  Ortmiia  and 
Celadtuw^  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea  and 
one  of  the  Cyclades,W.  of  Delos.  from  which 
it  was  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  only  4  sta- 
dia in  width. 

RnBNUS  (-1).  (1)  {Rhtin  In  German,  Rhine 
in  English),  one  of  the  great  riven  in  Europe, 
forming  in  ancient  times  the  boundarv  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Germany,  rises  in  Mount 
Adalaa  {St.Gothard)^  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first  in  a  W.-ly  direc- 
tion, pasfing  through  the  Lacns  Briganiinus 
iLake  of  Conatanoe)  till  it  reaches  Basilia 
{Ba»le\  where  it  takes  a  N.-ly  direction,  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths.  The  ancients  spoke  of  3  main  arms 
into  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  on  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Batavi,  of  which  the 
one  on  the  B.  continued  to  bear  the  name  of 
Rhouus,  while  that  on  the  W.,  into  which  the 
Mosa  {Moat  or  Mefue)  flowed,  was  called  Va- 
halls  (Waat).  After  Drusns,  iu  B.a  12,  had 
connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  {Zuj/der-Zee)  with 
the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal  (in  making 
which  he  probably  made  nue  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel),  we  And  mention  of  3  months  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  are^on  theW.,  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of 
other  writers) ;  in  the  centre,  Rheuna ;  and 
on  the  B.,  Flevum ;  but  at  a  later  time  we 
again  find  mention  of  only  2  mouth&  The 
Rhine  is  described  by  the  ancients  aa  a  broad, 
rapid,  and  deep  river.    It  receives  many  trib- 


utaries, of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Mosella  (JfoseUe)  and  Moaa  {MaoM  or  Meuse) 
on  the  left,  and  the  Nicer  {Nectar),  Moeous 
{Main)y  and  Lnppia  {Lippe)  on  the  right.  Iu 
whole  course  amounu  to  about  9M  miles. 
The  inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  ita  moaib 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Caenar  was 
the  flrst  Roman  general  who  croesed  the 
Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boau  acroaa 
the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cologne.— (2)  (Aeno),  a  tributarr  of  the  Padua 
(fV')  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  near  Bononia,  oo  a 
small  island  of  which  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidns  formed  the  celebrated  triumvirate. 

RHKSUS  (-1).  (1)  A  river-god  in  BlibyDia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. — (2) 
Son  of  king  Eionens  in  Thrace,  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  in  their  war 
with  the  Greeks.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  Troy  would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow- 
white  horses  of  Rhesus  should  once  drink 
the  water  of  the  Xauthua  and  feed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  Trt>jan  i>lain.  But  as  soon  as 
Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory,  and 
had  jaitched  bis  tents  late  at  night,  liyssea 
and  Diomedes  penetrated  int^i  his  camp,  slew 
Rhesus  himself,  and  carried  off  his  horsea. 

RHilNUS  (-i)  of  Crete,  a  dialinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flonriab- 
ed  B.C.  222. 

RHINOCOLtTRA  orRHINOCORttRA  (JTu- 
laUU-Arish)f  the  ft-outier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palest Ine.  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at 
the  moutn  of  the  brook  {Bl-AHsh)  %vhich 
waa  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  la  called  iu  Scripture  the  River  of 
Bgypu 

RHIPABI  MONTBS  (-«mm),  the  name  of 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  there  are 
diverse  sUtementa  in  the  ancient  writera. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  bv  the 
Greek  poets  anlte  indefluitely  to  all  the 
,  mountains  in  tne  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Thus  the  Rbipaei  Montea  are 
I  sometimes  called  the  Hyperborel  Montea. 
I  [Hypbrbokki.]  The  later  geographical  writ- 
ers place  the  Rhipaean  mouutams  N.B.  of 
Mount  Alaunus  on  the  fNin tiers  of  AMatic  Sar^ 
matia,  and  state  that  the  TanaTs  rises  in  these 
mountains.  According  to  this  acctmnt  the 
Rhipaeau  mountains  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
western  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains^ 

RHIUM  (-1 :  Oxafotto  di  Morta\  a  promon- 
tory in  Achaia,  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Antirrhium  {CaUello  di  Romaia),  on  the 
borders  of  Aetolia  and  Locrts,  with  which  It 
formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  which  strait  la  now  called  the  LittU  Dor- 
danellKS. 

RHODA  or  RHODUS  <-ae  or  1:  /toma), 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indi* 
getne  in  Hlspania  Tarraconensia,  founded  by 
the  Rhodianfr,  and  subeeqnently  occupied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Masailia. 

RHODANUS  (.{ :  Rhone),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rises  in  Mount  Adulas,  on  the 
Pennine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  flows  flrst  iu  a  W.-ly  direction,  and 
alter  passing  through  thf^Lacua  Lemanoa 
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tarns  to  the  S.,  paeses  by  the  towns  of  Lng- 
dnnam,  Vienna,  Aveiiio,  and  Arelate,  receives 
several  triburaries,  and  Dually  fnlla  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Slims  Gallicns  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Rhone  is  a  very  ra])id  river, 
and  lis  upward  navigation  Is  therefore  diffi- 
cult, thonj^h  it  U  navigable  for  larse  vesstels 
as  high  a»<  Ln^dnuum  {Lyon\  and  by  means 
of  the  Arar  stul  farther  north. 

RHODE.    [Ruonos.] 

RHODIUS  (-1 :  prob.  the  brook  of  the  Dar- 
danelles)f  a  small  river  of  the  Troad,  mention- 
ed b(}ih  by  Homer  and  Hef«iod.  It  rt>8e  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  flowed 
N.W.  into  the  Hellespont,  between  Abydiis 
and  Dardanus,  after  receiving  the  Selleis  from 
the  W. 

RUODOPS  (-ee),  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from 
Mount  Scomins,  B.  of  the  river  Nestns  and 
the  boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  8.E.-ly  di- 
rection almost  down  to  the  coast.  It  is  high- 
est In  its  northern  part,  and  is  thickly  covered 
wiih  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rei«t  of  Thrace, 
was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

KHOdOPIS  (-Idis),  a  celebrated  Greek 
courtesan,  of  Thracian  origin,  was  a  fellow- 
slave  with  the  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  be- 
lougine  to  the  Saminn  ladmon.  She  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  Xanthus,  iinoth- 
er  Saniian,  who  carried  her  to  Naucrutis  in 
^Syptf  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  at  this 
great  sea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade  of  an 
hetaern  for  the  benefit  f>f  her  master.  While 
thus  cmt)loyed,  Charaxns,  the  brother  of  the 
poetess  Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Naucratis 
as  a  merchant,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ran- 
somed her  from  slavery  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  She  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
Snppho  in  a  poem.  She  continued  to  live  nt 
Naucratis,  imd  with  the  tenth  part  of  her  giiius 
she  dedioited  at  Delphi  10  iron  ppitf,  which 
were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  called  Rho- 
dr)pi8  by  Herodotus,  but  Soppho  in  her  p»>em 
spoke  of  her  nndcr  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
is  therefore  probnble  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis. 
which  sienities  the  "rosy-cheeked,"  on  ac- 
count of  her  l)eauty. 

RHODOS,  sometimes  called  RIIODE  (-es), 
danghter  of  Poseidon  (Keptune)  and  Hella.  or 
of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  or  lastly  of  Oceanns. 
From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name ;  and  in  this  island  she  bore 
to  Helios  7  sons. 

RH5DUS  (-i:  Rhodott,  Rhodes),  the  most 
easterly  island  of  the  Aegaean,  or,  m«»re  spe- 
ciflc;illy,  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  lies  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Caria,  due  S.  of  the  «n>monlory  of 
Cynossema  (C.  Aloitpo)t  at  tne  distance  of 
abont  12  geog.  miles.  Its  length,  from  N.E. 
to  S.  W.,  is  abont  46  miles;  Its  greatest  brendth 
about  20  to  26w  In  enrly  times  it  was  called 
Aethraea  and  Ophiussa,  and  several  other 
names.  There  are  various  m  vthological  stories 
about  its  origin  and  ponpltnv.  Its  Hellenic 
colonization  is  ascribed  to  Tlepolemns,  the 
son  of  Hercnles,  before  the  Trojnn  war,  and 
after  that  war  to  Allhaemenes.  Homer  men- 
tions the  S  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes, 


namely,  Lindns,  lalysns.  and  Camirus;  and 
these  cities,  with  Cos,  Ciiidus,  and  Halicamas- 
sus,  formed  the  Dorian  Hezapolls,  which  was 
established,  ftom  a  period  oiunknown  antiq- 
uity, In  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia  Minor. 
Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime  state, 
or  rather  confederacy,  tne  island  being  par- 
celed out  between  the  8  cities  above  men- 
tioned. The  Rhodians  made  distant  vovages, 
and  founded  numerous  colonies.  At  the  i)e- 
ginniug  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states 
which  were  subject  to  Athens ;  but  in  the  20th 
year  of  the  war,  b.o.  412,  it  J«>ined  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  the  oligarchical  party,which  had 
beeu  depressed,  and  their  leaders,  the  Eratl- 
dae,  expelled,  recovered  their  former  power, 
under  Dorieus.  In  406  the  new  capital,  called 
I  RnoDus,  was  built,  and  peopled  from  the  8 
I  ancient  cities  of  lalysus,  Lindns,  and  Cami- 
rus. At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Rhf>- 
dians  submitted  to  Alexander,  but  upon  his 
I  death  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.  In 
the  ensuing  wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
j  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  their  city, 
!  Rhodes,  successfnlly  endured  a  most  famous 
siege  by  the  forces  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
who  at  length,  in  admiration  of  the  valor  of 
the  besieged,  presented  them  with  the  euelnes 
he  had  ut^ed  asaiu!<t  the  city,  from  the  siiie  of 
which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  celebrated 
Colossus.  At  length  they  came  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Romans,  whose  alliance  they 
joined,  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  In 
the  war  agaiu'^t  Philip  IIL  of  Macedon.  In 
the  ensuing  war  with  Antiochns  the  Rho- 
dians gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their 
fleet;  and,  in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  supremacy  of  8.  Caria,  where 
they  had  had  settlements  ft'om  an  early  period. 
A  temporary  IntermpMou  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  wna  caused  bv  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Persens,  for  which  they  were  severe- 
ly punished,  168;  but  they  recovered  the  fa- 
vor of  Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  thev 
rendered  in  the  Mithriaatic  war.  In  the  civil 
wars  ihey  look  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered 
in  consequence  frt^m  Cassius,  42,  but  were 
afterwards  compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favor  of  Autonins.  They  were  at  length 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  final  blow 
Arom  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antouiuas 
Pins,  A.T>.  155. 

RHOECUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylaeus.  pursued  Atalanta  in 
Arcadia,  bnt  was  killea  by  her  with  an  arrow. 
The  Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  re- 
late that  he  was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirlthous.— (2)  Son  of  Phlleas  or  Philaeus,  of 
Samoa,  an  architect  and  statuary,  flourished 
about  a. a  640.  He  invented  the  art  of  cast- 
ing statues  in  bronze  and  iron. 
RHOETfiUM  (-1 :  C.  Intepeh  or  BarMert),  a 

f»romontory,  or  a  strip  of  rocky  coast,  brcak- 
ng  into  several  promontories,  in  Mysia,  on 
the  Hellespont,  near  Aeantinm,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name  (prob.  PaUo  Ctutro), 
RHOETUa  (1)  A  Centoar.  CKBpsouB.] 
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—{2)  One  of  the  giants  who  was  slain  by 
Dionysus ;  be  is  asnally  called  Barytas. 

RHOXOLlNI  or  ROXOLiNI  (-5nim),  a 
warlike  people  in  European  Sannatia,  on  tbe 
coast  of  the  Pal  as  Maeotis,  and  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the Tanale,  nsaallysnpposed 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  modero  Rasslans. 
RHYNDXOUS  (-i:  JSdrenoa),  or  Lyods,  a 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  In 
Mount  Dindymene.  opposite  to  the  sources 
of  the  Hermus,  it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia, 
then  turns  N.W.,  then  W.,  and  then  N.  through 
the  iske  Apollonlatis,  into  the  Propontls. 
From  the  point  where  it  left  Phrygia,  it  form- 
ed the  boundary  of  Mysla  and  Bithyula. 

RHTPES,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achala, 
situated  between  Aegium  and  Patrae.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Patrae. 

RHYTlUM  (-i),  a  town  In  Crete,  mentioned 
by  iloraor. 

RlClMER  (-Sris).  the  Roman  "King-Mak- 
er," was  the  son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Valentluian  III. 
In  A. P.  473  he  took  Rome  by  storm,  and  died 
40  days  afterwards. 

ROBIGUS  or  ROBTGO  (-1  or  Inls),  Is  de- 
scribed by  some  Latin  writers  as  a  divinity 
worshiped  for  the  purpose  of  averting  blight 
<Jr  too  great  heat  from  the  young  corn-ftelds. 
The  festival  of  the  Robigalia  was  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Numa. 

ROBCS  (-1),  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of 
the  Rauraci,  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

BOMA  (-ae:  Rome),  the  capital  of  Italy  and 
of  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N. W.  confines  of  Lati- 
nra.  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  Rome  is 
sala  to  have  been  a  colonv  from  Alba  Louga, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  Rtnnulus  about 
i!.o.  768.  [Romulus.]  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprit^ed  only  the 
Jfons  Palatinvs  or  Palatium,  tmA  some  por- 
tion of  the  ground  immediately  below  iu  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  built  In  a 
square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma  Qtui- 
drata.  On  the  neighboring  hills  there  a1:«o 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  settlements 
of  Sabines  and  Etruscans.  The  Sabine  town, 
probably  called  Qniriu7n,  and  inhabited  by 
Oa<r«e«,was  situated  on  the  hills  to  the  N. 
of  the  Palatine,  that  Is,  the  Quirinalift  and 
QipitoUwts,  or  Capitolwm,  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arz  or  citadel. 
According  to  traditions,  the  Sabines  were 
nnited  with  the  Romans,  or  Latins,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  thus  was  formed  one 
people,  under  the  name  of  "Populn»  Roma- 
nns(el)Qnirites."  The  Etruscans  were  settled 
on  ifons  CaeliiM,  and  extended  over  Mona  Cin- 
pius  and  Mona  Oppitta,  which  are  part  of  the 
Esquiline.  These  Etruscans  were  at  an  early 
period  incorporated  in  the  Roman  elate,  but 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the 
hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  plains 
between  theCaeliusand  the  Esquiline,  whence 
the  Vieua  Tuaefut  derived  its  name.  Under  the 
kings  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  popnlation  and 
in  size.   Ancus  Martins  added  the  Mtma  A  ven- 


tinua  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also  boilt 
a  fortress  on  the  Janieulua^  a  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  protection  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  Pons  Sublictus.  Rome  whs  still 
ftirt her  improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius 
Pri.scas  and  Sei-vius  Tullias.  The  completion 
of  the  city,  however,  was  ascribed  to  Servius 
TuUins.  This  kins  added  the  Ifons  V'imina- 
lia  and  Mmta  Eaquainua.  and  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprised  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (Aila- 
tinita,  CapUdinuB,  QttirifkMli»f  Caelifts,  Aveth 
ftnus,  VimifMUa^  EaquUinua).  Hence  Rome 
was  called  Urba  Septieollia,  These  fortifica- 
tions were  about  7  miles  in  circumference.  In 
B.fl.  890  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  bai^ 
barians  it  was  rebuilt  in  great  haste  and  con- 
fhslon.  without  any  attention  to  regularity, 
and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the 
monarchs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  build- 
ing and  handsome  private  houses;  and  it  was 
still  further  embellished  by  Au*^nstas,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  found  the  city  of 
brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  The  great  fire 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.u.  «4)  destroy- 
ed two  thirds  of  the  city.  Nero  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  building ;  and  the  city  now  assumed  a  still 
more  regular  and  ftalely  appearance.  The 
emperor  Aurellan  surrounded  Rome  with  new 
walls,  which  embraced  the  city  of  Ser^-ins 
Tuilius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  had  snbee- 
quenily  grown  up  around  it,  such  as  the  if. 
Janiculua  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  CoUia  Hortulorum^  or  M.  Pincianua^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  N.  of  the  Qniri- 
nalis.  The  walls  of  Aurellan  were  about  11 
miles  in  circumference.  They  were  restored 
by  Monorins,  and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius.  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius 
Tuilius  into  4  Regionea  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4  city  tril)e8.  Their  names 
were:  1,  <SU&?xrana, comprehending  the  Fpace 
from  the  Siibura  to  the  Caelius,  both  Incln* 
sive :  2,  EaqniUna,  comprehending  tbe  B^qul- 
line  hill ;  8,  Colli iia,  extending  over  the  Qniri- 
nal  and  Vlminal :  4,  Palnlina^  comprehend* 
ing  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Capitoline,  as  the 
seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aventine,  were  not 
Included  in  these  Regicmes.  These  Regiones 
were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella  Argae- 
orum,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  streets  {oonipita)  crossed  each  other.  The 
division  of  Servius  Tuilius  into  4  Regiones 
remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who  made  a  fresh  division  of  the  city  Into 
14  Regiones,  viz. :  1,  Porta  Capenaj  2,  Caeli' 
montium:  8,  Tata  et  Serapia;  4,  Via  Sacra; 
6,  Eaquiltna  mm  Colle  VimiruUij  S^  Alta  Se- 
mita;  7,  Kta  Lata;  S,  Forum  Romanxtm;  », 
Cireua  Flaminiua;  10.  Aitat^iim,'  11,  Cireua 
Maximua;  12,  Piaeifui  PiMica;  18,  Aventinua: 
and,  14,  Trana  Tiberim,  the  only  region 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Each  of 
these  Regiones  was  subdivided  Into  a  certain 
I  number  of  Vid\  analogous  to  the  Sacella  of 
I  Servius  Tuilius.     The  houses  were  divided 
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Into  2  dlflbrent  classes,  called  respectively 
domiM  and  inauUte.  The  former  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  Roman  nobles,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  palazzi :  the  latter  were 
the  habitations  of  the  middle  and  lower  class- 
es. Bach  insula  contained  several  apartments 
or  sets  of  apartments,  which  were  let  to  dif- 
ferent families;  and  it  was  frequently  snr- 
ronnded  with  shops.  The  nnmber  of  inoalae 
of  conrse  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  doml. 
It  la  stated  that  there  were  46,802  inaulae  at 


Rome,  but  only  1790  domns.  We  learn  from 
the  Monumentum  Ancyrannm  that  the  plebs 
nrbana,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  820,000. 
This  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators nor  Icnighta ;  so  that  the  free  popula- 
tion could  not  have  been  less  than  660.000. 
To  this  number  we  must  add  the  slaves,  who 
must  have  been  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
free  population.  Consequently  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augnatna 
muat  have  been  at  least  1,800,000,  and  in  all 
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probability  fl^atly  exceeded  that  number. 
Moreover,  as  we  know  that  the  city  continued 
to  increase  in  sise  and  population  down  to 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Tri^an,  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  supposinff  that  the  city 
contained  nearly  2  millions  ofluhabitants  in 
the  reigns  of  those  emperors.  The  Aqueducts 
(Aquaeductua)  supplied  Rome  with  aii  abun- 
aaiioe  of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  sur- 
round the  Campagua.  The  Kuuians  at  first 
had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk 
in  the  citv.  It  was  not  till  iva  31U  that  the 
first  aqueduct  was  constructed,  but  their  num- 
ber was  gradually  increased,  till  ttier  amount- 
ed to  14  in  the  tune  of  Procopius,  that  is,  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

ROMULfiA  (-ne),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Hirpini  iti  Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
Tentum  to  Tareutum. 

BOMttLUS  (-1),  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  real  per- 
sonage. The  stories  about  him  are  mythical. 
According  to  the  common  leireud,  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  the  sons  of  Khea  Silvia  by 
Mars.  Silvia  was  the  daughter  of  Numit<tr 
(a  descendant  of  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas), 
who  had  l)een  excluded  f^om  the  throne  of 
Alba  Longa  by  his  brother,  Amnlins ;  and  as 
Silvia  was  a  vestal  vir>;in,  she  and  her  twin 
offspring  were  condemned  to  be  drowned  in 
the  Tiber.  The  cradle  in  which  the  children 
were  exposed  havius;  stranded,  they  were 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf;  which  carried  them  to 
her  den,  where  they  were  discovered  by  Faus- 
tulusjthe  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the  chil- 
dren to  his  own  house,  and  gave  them  into 
the  care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Lnrentia.  When 
they  were  grown  up,  Romulus  and  Remus  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  strife  arose  bet  ween  the  brothers  as  to  where 
the  city  should  be  built,  and  after  whose  name 
it  should  be  called,  in  which  Remus  was  slain 
by  his  brother.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  built, 
Romulus  found  his  people  too  few  In  numbers. 
He  therefore  set  apart,  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
an  asylum,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  homicides 
and  runaway  slaves  might  take  reflige.  The 
city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but  they 
wanted  women.  Romulus  therefore  pro- 
claimed that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  god  Consns,  and  Invited  his 
neighbors,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  fes- 
tival, during  which  the  Roman  youths  rushed 
m>on  their  gnes^ts,  and  carried  off  the  viigins. 
Tnis  produced  a  war  between  the  two  nations; 
but  auring  a  long  and  desperate  battle  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  the  armies, 
and  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be 
rectmciied.  Their  prayer  was  heard ;  the  two 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to 
form  only  one  nation.  But  this  nuion  did 
not  last  long.  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king, 
who  reigned  conjointly  with  Romulus,  was 
slain  at  a  festival  at  Laviniiim  bv  some  Lan- 
rentlnes,  to  whom  he  had  refusea  satii'factifm 
for  outrages  which  had  been  committed  by 
his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  Romulus  ruled 
alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabines.  After 
reigning  87  years,  he  was  at  length  taken  away 
ttom  the  world  by  his  father.  Mars,  who 
carried  him  op  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 


ShortlT  afterwards  be  appeared  In  more  than 
mortal  beautv  to  Julius  Procnlna,  and  bade 
him  tell  the  llomans  to  worship  him  as  their 
guardian  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinns. 
Such  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulus  in  the 
genuine  legend;  but,  according  to  another 
tale,  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  ty- 
rannical rule  of  their  king,  murdered  him  dur- 
ing the  gloom  of  a  tempest,  cut  up  his  body, 
and  carried  home  the  mangled  pieces  nuder 
their  robes. 
ROMtJLUS  AUQUSTt^LUSw      tAroraru- 

LCS.] 

ROMtJLUS  SILVTUS.    [Silvics.] 
ROHCllNUM  (-i:  Rosmno),  a  f«>rtres8  on 
the  £.  coast  of  Bruttium  between  Thnrii  and 
Paiernum. 

ROSClUS.  (1)  L.,  a  Rt>man  embasaador 
sent  to  Fideuae  in  u.o.  438. — (2)  Skz.,  of 
AmerlM,  a  town  in  Umbtin,  accused  of  the 
mnrder  of  his  father,  and  defended  by  Cicero 
fi(.o.  S(»)  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant.— 
(3)  Q.,  the  most  celebrated  comic  actor  at 
Rome, was  a  native  of  Soloninm,  a  small  place 
in  the  neighi)orhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  his- 
trionic powers  procured  him  the  favor  of  many 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  and,  among  others,  or 
the  dictator  Sulla,  who  presented  nim  with  a 

g>ld  ring,  the  Byml)ol  of  equestrian  rank, 
oscins  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cicero,  who 
constantly  speaks  of  him  in  terms  both  of  ad- 
miration ana  affection.  Roscius  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Romans  to  have  reached  such  per- 
fection in  his  profession  that  it  became  the 
fashitm  to  call  every  one  who  became  parliO' 
ularly  distinguished  In  the  histrionic  art  by 
the  name  of  Roscius.  He  realized  an  immense 
fortnne  by  his  profession,  and  died  in  6S. 

ROTOMAaUS.    [Ratomagds.] 

ROXIna,  daughter  of  Oxvartes  the  Bae- 
trian,  fell  into  the  bauds  of  Alexander  on  his 
capture  of  the  hill  fort  in  Sogdiana  named 
*'  the  Rock,*'  iLO.  327.  Alexander  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  that  he  married  her. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death  (iSS)  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  Aegns),  who  was 
admitted  to  share  the  nominal  sovereignty 
with  Arrhidaeus,  under  the  regency  of  Perdio- 
cas.  Roxana  afterwards  cnwsed  over  to  Eu- 
rope with  her  son,  placed  herself  under  the 
f>rotecti(m  of  Olympias,  and  threw  herself 
iilo  Pydnn  along  with  the  latter.  In  316 
Pydna'was  taken  by  Cassander;  Olympias 
was  put  to  death ;  and  Roxana  and  her  son 
were  placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis, 
where  they  were  murdered  by  Casaander'a 
orders  in  811. 

R0X(3LlNI.    [RHOXOI.ANI.] 

RttBI  (-drum :  liuvo)^  a  town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brnndnsinm. 

Rt^BlCO  (-dnls),  a  small  river  In  Italy,  Hill- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  a  llule  N.  of  Arlminnm, 
formed  the  boundary  in  the  repnblican  period 
between  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Italia  proper.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  on 
account  of  Caesar's  passage  across  it  at  the 
bead  of  his  army,  by  which  act  he  declared 
war  against  the  republic. 

RUBRA  SAXA,  called  Rnbrae  breves  (m 
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petrae)  by  Martial,  a  small  place  In  Etraria, 
only  a  few  miles  trom  Rome,  near  the  river 
Cremera,  and  on  the  Via  Flamiula. 

RUBRSSUS  ULCUS.    CNasko.] 

RtTBRUM  MJLRE.    [Ertturakcm  Mabe.] 

RCDIAE  (-&ram:  Rotigliano  or  Rttge),  a 
town  of  the  Peucetii  in  Apnlin,  on  the  roHd 
fr<im  Brnndasinm  to  Venasia,  was  orieinally 
a  Oreek  colony,  and  afterwards  a  Roman 
mnuicipinm.  Rndiae  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ennius. 

R^Qtl  (-dram),  an  important  people  In 
Germany,  originally  dwelt  on  ihe  coast  of  the 
Baltic  between  the  Viudns  {Oder)  and  the 
Vistula.  After  disappearing  a  long  time  from 
hidtory,  they  are  found  at  a  later  time  in  At- 
tila's  army;  and  after  Attila's  death  they 
founded  a  new  kingdom  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Danu be,  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  name 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Ru- 
ailand.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name 
in  the  country  which  they  originally  inhabit- 
ed, in  the  modem  Rugen^  RE^iuoalde,  Regu, 
Regenwalde. 

RULLUS,  P.  SERVTLIUS  (-1),  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.c.  83,  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 
which  Cicero  attacked  iu  8  orations,  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

RtJPlLlUS  (-i),  P.,  consul  B.a  132,  proec- 
cnted  with  the  utmost  vehemence  nil  iiie  ad- 
herents of  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  had  been  filain 
in  the  preceding  year.  As  proconsul  in  Sicilv 
in  the  following  year  he  made  various  regti- 
latiouB  for  the  government  of  the  province, 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Le<^ei>  Ru- 
piliae.  Rupilius  was  condemned  in  the  tribu- 
nate of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on  account  of  hit* 
illegal  and  cmel  acts  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
friends  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

RUSCINO  (-«ni8),  a  town  of  the  Sordones 
or  Sordi,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
aia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 


RUSELLAB  (-Arum :  nr.  Groaseto,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated 
on  an  eminence  £.  of  the  lake  Prelins  and  on 
the  Via  Aorelia.  The  walls  of  Rnsellae  still 
remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy. 

RU8TICU8  (-i),  L.  JtTNIUS  ARULBNUS, 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Paetas  Thrasea,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
He  was  put  to  death  bv  Domitian,  becaose  he 
had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

Rt^TENI  (-6rum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  in  the  modem  Roverpw. 

RtmLlUS  LtPUS.    CLcpos.] 

RtJTlUUS  RtFUS  (-1),  P.,  a  Roman  sUtes- 
man  and  orator.  He  was  military  tribune 
under  Scipio  in  the  Numantiue  wnr,  praetor 
ii.a  111.  ctmsul  in  105,  and  legatus  in  W  under 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  proconi^ul  of  Asia.  While 
acting  in  this  capacity  he  displayed  so  much 
honesty  and  firmness  in  repressing  the  extor- 
tions of  the  publican!,  that  he  becnme  an  ob- 
ject of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole  body. 
Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
impeachea  of  malversation  {df  repetundig), 
f«>nnd  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92. 

RtJ^T&BA  (-se :  Roya),  a  river  on  the  coast 
of  Liffuria,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Al- 
bum Intemelium. 

RCI  CLI  (-Oram),  an  andent  people  in  Italy, 
inhnbitiiig  a  narrow  slip  of  cotiutrv  on  the 
coaat  of  Latium,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  was  the 
residence  of  Turaus.  They  were  subdued  at 
an  early  |)criod  by  the  Romans,  and  disap- 
pear from  history. 

RtTTtrPAE  or  Et^Tt^PlAE  {Richhorough), 
a  p<irt  of  the  Cantii,  in  the  8.E.  of  Britain, 
where  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains. 


S. 


SIBA  (-ae).  (1)  (O.  T.  Sheba),  the  capital 
of  the  Sasaki,  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a  nigh 
woody  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by  an 
Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 
"  Queen  of  Sheba.*'— (2)  There  was  another 
city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  where  a  place  Sabea  is  still  ftmnd, 
nearly  in  the  centre  ot  El -Yemen.— {2)  A  sea- 
port town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of 
PtolemaTs  Theron. 

8A BACON,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  invad- 
ed Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Anysi;*, 
whom  be  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marsh- 
es. Ihe  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned 
over  Egypt  for  00  years,  bnt  at  length  quitted 
the  country  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  where- 
upon Anysis  regained  his  kingdom.  This  is 
the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
the  priests  (ii.  187-140) ;  but  It  appears  tcom 
Manetho  that  there  were  3  Eihlnpian  kings 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabaeon.  Se- 
biehuM^  and  Tartunu^  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the 


2Stb  dynasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of 
Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herod- 
otus. 

SlBAEI  or  SlBAE  (-«ram  or  ftram ;  O.  T. 
ShebaiKm),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia, 
dwelt  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  in 
the  most  beautifhl  part  of  Arnbin  Felix,  the 
N.  and  centre  of  the  province  of  El-Yemen, 
So  at  least  Ptolemy  places  them :  bnt  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repret^ent- 
atives  of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  8. 
part  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and  Aethio- 
pia all  but  Joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb:  and  hence,  probablv,  the  confusion 
often  made  between  the  Sheba  and  Seba  of 
Scripture,  or  between  the  Shebaiim  of  Arabia 
an&the  Sebailm  of  Aethiopia.  Their  conntfy 
produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfhmes  of  Arabia. 

SABXTE,  a  town  of  Etraria,  on  the  road 
from  Cusa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  corner 
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driven  thence,  he  ef>cnped  to  Metapontnin, 
and  there  starved  himself  to  death.— (2)  Of 
Rheglum,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statna- 
ries  of  Greece,  probably  floariahed  B.a  480- 
43U. 

PTTHEA8  (-ne).  (1)  An  Athenian  orator, 
dit<ilnf;ni!<hed  by  bis  uncen^iiie  animosity 
agninm  Demofithenes.  —  (2)  Of  Maci^ilia,  in 
Gnul,   a   celebrated    Greek  navigator,  who 

Srobably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
freat,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He  api)ears  to 
have  nndertaken  voyaues,  one  in  which  he 
vihited  Britain  and  Thale,  and  a  second  in 
which  he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  Gadira  {Cadiz)  to  the  Tanal*,  and  the 
de:*cripiion  of  which  probably  formed  the 
eul>j«*ct  of  hii*  PcripltiK.  Pylheus  made  Thnle 
ft  6  days'  sail  from  Britain;  and  said  that 


the  day  and  the  night  were  each  «  months 
long  in  Thule.  Hence  s<mie  modern  writers 
have  supposed  that  he  ma:«t  have  reached 
Iceland;  white  others  have  maintained  that 
lie  advanced  as  far  &«  the  Shetland  Inl- 
ands. But  either  supposition  is  very  im- 
probable. 

PTTHIUS  (-i),  the  Pythinn,  a  surname  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo.    [Pytuon.] 

PTTHON  (-<>nls),  the  celebrated  S4«rpent 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived 
in  the  caves  of  M«'Unt  Paniasf'UH,  but  was 
slain  by  Apollo,  who  founded  the  Pythian 
tunnies  ill  commemoration  of  his  victory,  and 
received  in  consequence  the  suruame  Pythiu$^ 

PYXUS.    [Bdxektum.] 


Q. 


QUAD!,  a  powerftil  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  race,  dwelt  in  the  8.£.  of  Germany,  be- 
tween Mount  Gabretii,  the  Hercynian  fore.«t, 
the  Sunnaiian  mountains,  and  the  Danube. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Marco- 
man  ui,  with  whom  they  were  always  closely 
united,  tm  the  N.  by  the  Gothini  and  OA^  on 
the  B.  by  the  lazyu'es  Meianastae,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  river  Grauuas 
(Gra/i),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pannonians, 
rrom  whom  they  were  divided  by  the  Danube. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Quadi  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Koinans.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  however,  they  Joined 
the  Marcomnnni  and  other  German  trioes  in 
the  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
emperor's  reign.  Their  name  is  especially 
memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  by  the 
victory  which  M.  Aurelius  gained  over  them 
In  174.  The  Ouadl  disappear  from  history  to- 
wards the  ewQ.  of  the  4tli  century. 

QUADRlFRONS  (-ontis),  a  surname  of 
Janus.  It  is  said  that  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Falipcnns  an  image  of  Janus  was  found 
with  4  foreheads.  Hence  a  temple  of  Janus 
Qnadrifrtms  was  afterwnniM  built  in  the 
Forum  transitorium,  which  had  4  gates.  The 
fact  of  the  gf>d  l)eing  reprci'ented  with  4  heads 
Is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  nn  indica- 
tion of  his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over 
the  year  with  its  4  reasons. 

QUADRlOXRfUS,  Q.  CLAUDIUS  (-1),  a 
Roman  historian  who  flourished  ii.o.  100-78. 
His  work  commenced  Immediately  after  the 
destruction  f)f  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  must 
ill  all  probability  have  come  down  to  the 
death  of  Sulla. 

(n^INTlLlUS  VARUS.    CVahits.] 

QnNTlLlANUS,M.FABlUS(-l),  the  most 
celobrnied  of  Roman  rhetoriciiin!«,  was  born 
at  Calagurris  {Calahorra\  in  Spain,  a.i>.  40. 
He  completed  his  education  at  Rome,  and 
began  to  practice  at  the  bar  about  6S.  But 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of 
eloquence,  bearin*'  away  the  palm  in  this  de- 
partment from  air  his  rivals,  and  associating 


his  name,  even  to  a  proverb,  with  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  art  By  Domltian  he  was  invesit- 
ed  with  the  insignia  and  title  of  consul  (mn- 
mdaria  orriani^ita),  and  is,  moretiver,  cele- 
brated as  the  first  public  instrnctor  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  re- 
ceived a  recular  salary  from  the  imperial  ex- 
ciiequer.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
11^.  The  great  work  of  Quintilian  is  a  com- 
plete system  of  rhetoric,  in  12  btMtks,  entitlcMl 
De  biHtitutiitne  Oratoria  Libri  XII.,  or  some- 
times* InMitHtionts  Oratoriae,  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Mnrceilns  Victorius,  him^elf  a  celebra- 
ted <»raior  and  a  favorite  at  cmru  This  pro- 
duction bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a 
clear,  s<)und  judgment,  kcfu  dihcrimination, 
and  pure  t«stc,  improved  by  extensive  read- 
ing, deep  reflection,  and  long  practice.  There 
are  al!«o  extant  104  declntnntions  under  the 
name  ofQniiitiliau,  but  no  one  believes  the^e 
to  be  genuine,  and  few  snppohe  that  they 
proceeded  from  any  one  individual. 

T.  Ql'INTtrS  CXP1T5LINUS  BARBl- 
TUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  general  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  and  equally  dlstin- 

guished  in  the  internul  hif<t<iry  of  ihe  state. 
[e  was  six  times  consul,  namelv,  in  b.o.  471, 
468,  465, 446,  443, 439.— Several  utXxw  descend- 
ants held  the  consulship,  but  none  of  these 
require  mention  except  T.  QriNTius  PaNKra 
Capitolinits  Ckisvimps,  who  was  consul  S06^ 
and  was  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

QUINTIUS  CINCINNiTUa  [Cinoikha- 
Trs.] 

QUINTIUS    FLiMlKlNUS.      [Flahuvi. 

KCS.] 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.    [CuRTins.] 
QUINTUS  8MYRNAEUS  (-1),  commonly 
called  QUINTUS  CALABER,  author  of  a 
Greek  epic  poem  on  the  events  of  the  Trftjan 
war  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  return 
(»f  the  Greeks.  Quintns  closely  copied  Homer, 
but  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  uwa  teema 
ever  to  have  inspired  him. 
QUiRlNiUS  MONS.    [Roma.] 
QUIRINUS  (-1),  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  de- 
rived from  gtiiris,  a  lance  or  spear,    ft  occurs 
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first  of  all  as  the  name  of  Romn1a»,  after  be 
bad  been  raided  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity: 
and  the  festiTal  celebrated  in  bia  honor  bore 


the  name  of  QuirifMUa.  It  is  also  need  as  a 
^nrname  of  Mars,  Janos,  and  even  of  An- 
i  gustus. 


R. 


RIBIRIUS  (-i).  il)  C,  an  aged  i«enator,  i 
wa«  accused  in  b.c.  63,  by  T.  Labieiius,  iribuue 
of  the  plebft,  of  hayin<;  put  to  death  the  tribnno 
L.  Appuleius  Salnrniiin>»  in  100,  nearly  40 yejira 
before.  LSatukninub.!  The  accusation  wai»  , 
set  on  foot  at  the  instlt^iitiou  of  Caej>ar,  who 
Judged  it  necessary  to  deter  the  senate  from 
re«orting  to  arms  a«jrtiM»t  the  popnlar  party. 
The  Duumviri  Perdtielliunui  (an  f)b8olete  tri- 
bunal) appointed  to  try  Knl)irin»  were  C. 
Cnej^nr  himself  and  his  reltitive  L.  Caesar. 
Rabirins  was  condemned,  but  appenlcd  to  the 
people  In  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  The 
case  excited  the  greatest  interest:  since  it 
was  not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  RablHns, 
but  the  power  and  authority  of  the  senate, 
which  were  at  stake.  Rabirins  was  defended 
by  Cicero ;  bnt  the  eloquence  of  his  advocate 
was  of  no  avail,  and  the  people  would  have 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  duumvirs  had  not 
the  meeting  been  broken  np  by  the  praetor, 
Q.  Metellus  Celcr.  who  removed  the  military 
fliig  which  floated  on  the  Janiculnm.— (2)  C. 
Raiuiuvb  Postcmds  was  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  the  precedinj?.  After  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  kingdom  by  means  of 
Gabinina  in  11.0. 66,  Rabirins  repaired  to  Alez- 
andrin,  and  wns  Invested  by  the  king  with  the 
oftlce  of  IHorceUa^  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  his  extortions  were  so  terrible  that 
Piolcmv  had  him  apprehended ;  bnt  Rabirins 
e.'<capcd  from  prison,  probably  tbrou;^  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
liere  a  trial  awaited  him.  Qabinins  hud  been 
pentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  flue  on  accimnt  of 
his  extortions  in  £<rypt:  and  as  he  was  un- 
able to  pay  this  fine,  a  snit  was  institnted 
asiainst  KHblrius,  who  was  liable  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  if  it  conld  be  proved  that  he 
had  received  any  of  the  money  of  which  Ga- 
)>inin.H  had  illepiUy  become  possessed.  Rabi- 
rins was  defended  by  Cicero,  aud  was  proba- 
bly condemned.— (3)  A  Roman  poet, who  lived 
iu'the  last  years  of  the  republic,  aud  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Civil  Wars. 

RAMSES,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt 
of  the  ISih,  I9th,  and  20ih  dynasties. 

RAPIITA  or  RAPHE  A  (-ae :  Repha).  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  extreme  S.  W.  of  Palestine, 
ueyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert 

RASfiMA.    [Etbubia.] 

RATOMXGUS  or  ROTOMXQUS  (-1 :  Rou- 
en), the  chief  town  of  the  Vellocasses  In  Gallia 
Lugdnnensis. 

RAUDlI  CAMPI.    [Campi  Raupit.] 

RAURlCI  (-<imm),  a  people  in  Gallia  B*;!- 
glcajbonnded  on  the  S.  by  the  Helvetil,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Segnani,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tri- 
boccl,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine.  Thev  must 
have  been  a  people  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  28,000  or  them  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated with  the  Helvetli  in  ji.o.  08,  and  they 


possessed  serenil  towns,  of  which  the  most 
iniportaut  were  Augu;«ta  {AugwU)  aud  Basilia 
(liasU  or  MU), 

RAVENNA  (-ae :  (Northern  Italy)  Ravenna), 
an  imiKirtant  town  in  Gallia  Cisnlpina,  on  the 
river  Bedesis,  and  aboni  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
though  it  iy  now  about  6  miles  in  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  all 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  iu 
the  midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible 
in  one  direction  by  laud,  probably  dv  the  road 
leading  from  Ariminum.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  nmnded  by  Thessalians  (Pelasgians), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  bauds 
of  the  Umbiians,  bnt  it  long  remained  an  in- 
signilicant  place,  and  its  greatness  does  not 
begin  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  Au- 
gustus made  it  one  of  the  2  chief  stations  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Raven ua  thus  suddenly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  em- 
perors of  the  West  took  up  their  residence 
at  Ravenna,  which,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
■  tion  and  fortifications,  was  regarded  as  im- 
I  pregnable.  After  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom;  and  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  dominion  bv  Narses,  It  became 
tlie  residence  of  the  exarchs,  or  the  governors 
of  the  Byxantlne  empire  in  Italy,  tilfthe  Lom- 
bards took  the  town,  a.i>.  759. 

RfilTfi  (-is:  Rieti),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabincs  iu  Central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelnscriftns,was 
situated  on  the  Lacns  Velinns  and  the  Via 
Salaria.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Sabines,  and  was  snoseqnentlv  a  prac- 
fectnra  or  a  mnnicipium.  The  vallev  in  which 
Rente  was  sltnntea  was  so  beantilul  that  it 
received  the  name  of  Tempe ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhot>d  is  the  celebratctt  waterfall,  which  is 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  fall  of 
Terni  or  the  Cascade  delle  Marmore. 

REDONES  (-um),  a  people  in  the  Interior 
of  O'lllia  Lngdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was 
Condate  {lUnnet), 

REGILLU8  LACUS  (-1),  a  lake  in  Latin m, 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks 
by  the  Romans  over  the  Latins,  bo.  498.  It 
was  E.  of  Rome,  in  the  territorv  of  Tnsculum, 
and  between  Lavicnm  and  Gabii ;  but  it  can 
not  be  identified  with  certainty  with  any 
modern  lake. 

RfiGlUM  LfiPlDI,  REGlUM  LfiPIDrM, 
or  simply  REGlUM,  also  FORUM  LSPlDI 
ilteffffio),  a  town  of  the  Boll  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina. 

REGtJ^LUS  (-1),  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Atllia  gens.— (1)  M.  Atii.ius  RrorLCs,  consul 
B.O.  267,  conquered  the  Snllentinl,  took  the 
town  of  Brundusium,  and  ol^tained  in  conse- 
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qaence  the  honor  of  a  triamph.  lu  256  he  was 
coutiul  a  second  time  with  I*  Manlius  VnUo 
LoiJgui<(.  The  2  consnln  defeated  the  Cnrtha- 
glniuu  fleet,  and  afterwards  landed  in  Africa 
with  a  large  force.  Ttiey  met  with  great  aud 
striking  t(ucoc>ti ;  aud  aner  Manliut*  retufDed 
to  Rome  with  half  of  the  army,  lieunltts  re- 
mained in  Africa  with  the  other  half,  aud 
pro««cuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vijjor. 
The  Carthaginiau  generHJj*,  llaMdrubul,  Bos- 
tar,  and  Haniilcar,  withdrew  into  the  mount- 
alus,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Repului», 
aud  defeated  with  greut  loat*.  The  Cartha- 
ginian troops  retired  within  the  walla  of  the 
city,  aud  Regniun  now  overran  the  country 
without  opposition.  Tlte  Carthngiuiant*  in 
despair  sent  a  herald  to  Regains  to  solicit 
peace ;  bat  the  Roman  general  would  only 
i|:raut  it  on  iMich  intolerable  terms  that  the 
Carthaeiniana  resolved  to  continue  the  war, 
and  hold  oat  to  the  lasL  A  Lacedaemonian 
named  Xanthippus  pointed  out  to  the  €nr- 
thaginlan.s  that  their  defeat  war<  owing  to  the 
incompetency  of  their  generals,  and  not  to 
the  fsuperioriiv  of  the  Roman  arms.    Being 

S laced  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  he  totally 
efeated  the  Romans,  and  took  Regains  him- 
self prisoner  (255).  Reguln^  remained  in  cap- 
tivity for  the  next  5  yearn,  till  260,  when  the 
Carthagiuiaus,  after  their  defeat  by  the  pro- 


Colji  of  B  Uriacins,  wltb  Head  of  B«kq1u. 

consnl  Meteltns,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. They  allowed  Regains  to  accompany 
the  cmba0i>adors  on  the  promise  t  hat  he  would 
return  to  Carthage  If  their  proposals  were  de- 
clined. This  embassy  of  Regnlas  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history. 
It  is  related  that  he  dissuaded  the  senat«  from 
assenting  to  a  i>eace,  or  even  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  that,  resisting  nil  the  per- 
suasions of  hU  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Carthage, where  a  martyr's  death 
awaited  him.  On  His  arrival  at  Carthago- he 
is  said  to  have  been  pot  to  death  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures.  When  the  news 
of  the  barbarous  death  of  Regains  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  is  said  to  have  given  Ilamil- 
car  and  Bostar.  2  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
prisoners,  to  the  family  of  Re^ulns,  who  re- 
venged themfielves  by  putting  them  to  death 
with  cruel  torments.  But  many  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  tale  was  Invented  in  order 
to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
family  of  Regnlas  on  the  Cartbaginiau  pris- 
oners committed  to  their  custody.  Regains 
was  one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early 
Roman  story.  Not  only  was  he  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  heroism  In  giving  the  sennte 
advice  which  secured  him  a  martyr's  death, 
but  also  on  account  of  his  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity of  life.— (2)  C,  Bnniamcd  SxaaAMca, 


consul  in  857,  when  he  defeated  the  Carthagin- 
ian fleet  off  the  Liparean  islands,  and  obtain- 
ed |>«iiifressiou  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  and 
Melite.  He  was  consul  a  second  time  In  9B0, 
with  L.  Manlius  Vulso.  This  Regains  is  the 
first  AtiUus  who  bean  the  surname  at  Ser^ 
rantis. 

RfiMI  or  RHEMI  (-JSram),  one  of  the  moe« 
powerful  people  in  Gallia  Beltrica,  inhabited 
the  countrv  through  which  the~Az<ma  flowed, 
and  were  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Ner\ii, 
on  the  S.£.  by  the  Veromandui,  on  the  E.  by 
the  8ues8ione«  aud  Bellovaci,  aud  on  the  W. 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Caesar,  when  the  rest  of  tlie  Belgae  made 
war  a<'ainsi  him,  B.a  57.  Their  chief  town 
was  Durucurtoram,  afterwards  called  Bemi 
{RheiinM), 

RfiMUS.    CRoMui.ro.] 

RB8AINA,  RESAKNA,  RESIN  A  (-ae: 
Bas^l-Ain),  a  city  of  MeMopoumia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Chaborua,  on  the  n>ad  (h>m 
Carrae  to  Nisi  bis.  After  its  rentoration  aud 
fortification   by  Tbeodosius,  it  was  called 

TU  RODOSIOPOLIS. 

REUDIGNI  (-ornm),  a  people  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Albis, 
N.  of  the  LangobardL 

REX  (Regis),  MARCTUS.  (1)  Q.«  praetor 
U.0. 144,  built  the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Mar- 
da.— {2^  Q.,  consul  in  118,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Norbo  Martins  in  Gaul.— 
(3)  Q..  consul  in  68,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicia  in 
the  fillowing  year.  Being  refused  a  triumph 
on  his  reiurn  to  Rimie,  he  remained  outside 
the  city  till  the  Catllinarian  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  63,  when  the  senate  sent  htm  to  Paesn- 
Ine  to  watch  the  movements  of  C  Mallins  or 
Manilas,  Catiline's  general. 

RHA  {Volga),  ti  great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as 
rising  lu  the  N.  of  Sarmatia,  in  S  branches, 
Rha  Occidentalis  and  Rha  Orientalls  (the 
VoUja  and  the  iToma),  after  the  Junction  of 
which  it  flowed  S.W.,  forming  the  boondary 
between  Harmatia  Aslatica  and  Scythia,  till 
near  the  Tanafs  {Don)^  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  aS.,  and  falls  into  the  N.  W.  part 
of  the  Caspian. 

RHXDAMANTHUS  (-1),  son  of  Zens  (Jopl- 
ter>  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  king  Minoa 
of  Crete.  From  fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to 
Oca  lea  in  Boeotia,  and  there  married  Alcm^ne. 
In  consequence  of  his  justice  thronghont  life, 
he  became  after  his  death  one  of  Uie  judges 
in  the  lower  world. 

RHAETiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province  S.  of 
the  Danube,  was  originally  distinct  Arom  Vln- 
delicia,  aud  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  B.  by  Norlcuro,  on  the  N.  bv 
Vindelicia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  GriBowt  in  Switzer- 
land, and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  TyroL 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhae- 
tio,  whence  Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  Vin- 
delicornm  as  situated  in  Rhaetla.  At  a  later 
time  Rbaetia  was  subdivided  into  2  provinces, 
Rhaetia  Prima  and  Rhaetia  Seeitnda,  the  for- 
mer of  which  answered  to  the  old  province  of 
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Rhaetio,  aod  the  latter  to  that  of  Viudellcla. 
Rhaetia  was  a  very  monntainons  couutry, 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  province.  These 
mooutains  were  cailed  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  and 
extended  from  the  St.  Gothard  to  the  Orteler 
by  the  pass  of  the  >telvio:  and  in  them  rose 
the  Genus  (Inn)  and  most  of  the  chief  rivers 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Athesis  (Adiffe) 
and  the  Addaa  (Adda).  The  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  the  RuAin-i,  are  said  by 
most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  Tuscans, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took  refuge  in 
this  mountainous  district  under  a  leader  called 
Rhaetus.     They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 

EeoDle,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
y  tneir  marauding  incursions  into  Gaul  and 
the  N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by 
the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
they  offered  a  brave  and  desperate  resistjince 
against  both  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  who  fluallv 
conquered  them.  Rhaetia  was  then  formed 
into  a  Roman  province,  to  which  Vindelicia 
was  afterwards  added,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  im- 
portance was  TRiDBM-nNUM  {Trent). 

RHlGAE  (-arum :  Rai,  Rn.  8.E.  of  Tehran), 
the  greatest  citv  of  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme 
N.  of  Great  Media,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains (Caitpius  M.)  which  border  the  S.  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  ou  the  W.  side  of  the 
crent  pass  through  those  mountains  called  the 
Uaspiae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore  the  key  of 
Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  Hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  an  earthqnake,  it  was 
re!*tored  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  and  named 
EubOpus.  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again 
destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  bv  Arsaces,  and 
called  AasAoiA.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
still  a  great  citv  under  its  original  name, 
slightly  altered  (Rat);  and  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century. 

RHAMNtTS  (-untis:  Obrio  Kcuttro),  a  demns 
in  Attica,  belout^ing  to  the  tribe  Aeantis, 
which  derived  Its  name  from  the  rhamnu*,  a 
kind  of  prickly  shrub.  Khamnns  was  situated 
on  n  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Attica,  60  stadia  from  Marathon.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Nemesis,  who  is  hence 
called  by  the  Latin  poets  JRhamntuia  dea  or 
Virgo. 

RHAMPSINTTUS  (-1),  one  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  E«rypt,  succeeaed  Proteus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ch'^ops.  Rhampsinitns  belonps 
to  the  Wih  dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscrl|>- 
tions  by  the  name  of  RamessH  Seter-kek-peit. 

RHfiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  earth.  She 
is  represented  as  a  daughter  of  Ur&nus  and  GO, 
and  the  wife  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  by  whom  she 
became  the  motherof  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 
(Cere»),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pinto),  Po8eid«»n 
(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Cr6no8  de- 
voured all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  she 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  birtli  to  Zeus,  she 
went  to  Lvctus,  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her 
parents.  When  Zeus  was  born  she  gave  to  Cr6- 
nos  a  stone  wrapped  up  like  an  infant,  which 
the  god  swallowed,  supposing  it  to  be  his  child. 
Crete  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  seat  of 


the  worship  of  Rhea,  though  many  other 

f»arts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ng  the  birthplace  of  Zeus.  Rhea  was  after- 
wards identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
with  the  great  Asiatic  goddess  known  under 
the  name  of  "the  Great  Mother,"  or  "the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,"  and  also  bearing  other 
names,  such  as  Cybt^le.  Agdistis,  DindymdnS. 
etc  Hence  her  worsnip  became  of  a  wild 
and  enthusiastic  character,  and  various  East- 
ern rites  were  added  to  it,  which  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Greece.  From  the  or- 
giastic nature  of  these  riles  her  worship  be- 
came closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
worship  was  universal  in  Phrygia.  Under 
the  name  of  Agdistis  she  was  worshiped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Pessinus,  In  Galatia,  which 
town  was  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of 
her  worship.  Under  different  names  we 
might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  and  even  Bactriana.  She  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  we  find  her  worshiped  there  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms  and  names.  As  re- 
gards the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshiped  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Ops, 
the  wife  of  Saturn,  who  seems  to  have  been 
Identical  with  Rhea.  In  all  European  coun- 
tries Rhea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied 
bv  the  CurStes,  who  are  inseparably  connect- 
ea  with  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Zeus  in 
Crete ;  and  in  Phrygia,  by  the  Corybantes, 
Atys,  and  Agdistis.  The  Corybantes  were 
her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with  dmm& 
cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armor,  performed 
their  orgiastic  dances  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the 
Gain  were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred 
to  her.  In  worKs  of  art  she  is  usually  repre- 
{sented  seated  on  a  throne,  adorned  with  a 
mural  crown,  from  which  a  veil  hangs  down. 
Lions  appear  crouching  on  the  rig[ht  and  left 
of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  la  seen  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 


Rhea,  or  Cyb«U.    (From  ■  Roman  Lamp.) 
RHEA  SILVIA.    [RoHiTLUB.] 
RHEDONEa    [Rbdombs.] 
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BHEgIUM  (-1:  Begifio),  A  celebrated  Greek 
town  ou  the  coaKt  of  Brnttiiim,  In  the  S.  of 
Italy,  was  sitaated  on  the  Fnnum  Siculum, 
or  the  (itrait  which  separatea  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Khegium  was  foanded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  til  fit  Meaaenian  war,  11.0.  743,  by  Aeo- 
lian Clialcidiana  ftooi  £ul>oea  and  by  Doric 
Mes^enians,  who  had  qaitted  their  native 
conn  try  on  the  commenceineDt  of  hoetilitiea 
between  Sparta  and  Meaoenia.  Even  l>efore 
the  Pereinn  wars  Rhegiam  wha  aafflciently 
powerful  to  send  8000  of  Ita  citizens  to  the 
A!«>'i.'«iance  of  the  Tarentioes,  and  iu  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionysios  it  poaceased  a  fleet  of 
SO  Hliipa  of  war.  This  monarch,  having  been 
offended  by  the  Inhabitant?,  took  the  city 
and  treated  it  with  the  greatest  aeverity. 
Rhegiam  never  recovered  Its  former  greats 
neaa,  though  it  still  continoed  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  The  Khegiaua 
having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance  when 
Pvrrhus  was  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  the  Romans 
placed  In  the  town  a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers, 
who  had  been  levied  among  the  Latin  colo- 
nies in  Campania.  Thexe  troopa  seized  the 
town  iu  279,  killed  or  expelled  the  male  in- 
habitants, and  took  poHsesslon  of  their  wives 
and  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engai^ed  at  the  time  with  their  war  against 
Pyrrhiis  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ;  but 
when  Pyrrhus  was  driven  out  of  ItiHy  they 
took  signal  vengeance  upon  these  Campa- 
nlaus,  and  restored  the  surviving  Rhe^ans 
to  their  city.  Rheuiiim  was  the  place  fk'om 
which  persons  usual ]y  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
but  the  spot  at  which  they  embarked  was 
called  CoLUMNA  Riikgina  {Torre  di  Cartdlo)^ 
and  was  100  stadia  N.  of  the  town. 

RHflNiS  A  (-ae),  anciently  called  Ortiirria  and 
O/odfiMO,  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea  and 
one  of  the  Cyclades,W.  of  Deltis.  from  which 
it  was  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  only  4  sta- 
dia in  width. 

RHENUS  (-i>.  (1)  {Rhein  in  German,  Rhim 
in  English),  one  of  the  great  riversi  in  Europe, 
forming  in  ancient  times  the  boiindnrv  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Germany,  rises  In  Mi>ant 
Adalaa  {St.Gothard)^  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  flr^t  in  a  W.-ly  direc- 
tion, paaclng  through  the  La  ens  Brigantinus 
(Loibe  of  CoMtance)  till  it  reaches  Basilia 
(fia«2e),  where  it  takes  a  N.-ly  direction,  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  ocean  by  several 
months.  The  ancients  spoke  of  2  main  arms 
into  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  on  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Batavi,  of  which  the 
one  on  the  E.  continued  to  bear  the  name  of 
Rheuus,  while  that  on  the  W.,  into  which  the 
Mosa  {.Haaa  or  Meiue)  flowed,  was  called  Va- 
halia  (Waat).  After  Dmsns,  in  aa  12,  had 
eonnected  the  Flevo  Lticud  (Zuyder-Zee)  with 
the  Rhine  by  mean  a  of  a  canal  (In  making 
which  he  probably  made  n^e  of  the  bed  of  the 
Tssel),  we  And  mention  of  3  months  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  are— on  theW.,  Helium  (the  Vahalia  of 
other  writers) ;  in  the  centre,  Rheuus ;  and 
on  the  E.,  Flevnm;  but  at  a  later  time  we 
again  And  mention  of  only  2  mouths.  The 
Rhine  is  def*rribed  by  the  ancienu  as  a  broad, 
rapid,  and  deep  river.    It  receives  many  trib- 


utaries, of  which  the  moat  important  are  the 
Mosella  (MoteU^:)  and  Mosa  (Mao*  or  MettM) 
on  the  left,  and  the  Nicer  {Neckar),  Moenna 
(Jfatn),  and  Luppia  (Lippe)  on  the  right.  Iu 
whole  coarse  amonnta  to  about  950  mi]es. 
The  inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  its  month 
are  meutifjued  by  the  ancients.  Caesar  was 
the  flrat  R(}man  general  who  crossed  the 
Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boata  across 
the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cologne.— (2)  (Reno),  a  tributarr  of  the  Padns 
(Po)  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  near  Bononia,  on  a 
Braall  Maud  of  which  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
]>epidus  formed  the  celebrated  triamvirate. 

RHESUS  (-1).  (1)  A  river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanns  and  Tethja.— ^ 
Son  of  king  ETonens  in  Thrace,  marched  to 
the  aeaislauce  of  the  Trojana  in  their  war 
with  the  Greeka.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  Troy  would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow- 
white  horees  of  Rhesus  should  once  driuk 
the  water  of  the  Xauthua  and  feed  npon  the 


grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.    Bnt  as  soon  as 
:heeus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory,  a 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses 


and  Diomedes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  t>iew 
Rhesus  himself,  and  carried  off  bib  horses. 

RHilNUS  (-1)  of  Crete,  a  distingnished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  nonriah- 
ed  B.o.  222. 

RHINGCOLtTRAorRHINOCORrRA  (JTn- 
lat-el-ArUh)t  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midi<t  of  the  desert,  at 
the  moutn  of  the  brook  {El-Arish)  which 
was  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  is  called  iu  Scripture  the  River  ox 
Egypt. 

RHTPAET  MONTES  (-«nxm),  the  name  of 

a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 

part  4}f  the  earth,  respecting  which  there  are 

diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  bv  the 

Greek  poets   onlte  indefinitely  to   all  the 

mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 

i  and  Asia.     Thus  the  Rhipaei  Montea  are 

I  sometimes  called  the  Hyperborei  Montes. 

'  [Hypkrboski.]    The  later  geographical  writ- 

,  era  place  the  Rhl|)aean  mnnntains  N.B.  of 

Mount  Alaunus  on  the  firon  tiers  of  Ai*iatic  Sar- 

matia,  and  slate  that  the  TanaTs  rises  in  these 

mountains.    Acctirding  to  this  account  the 

Rhipaenu  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  a 

western  branch  of  the  Ural  Mtiuntalns. 

RHIUM  (-1:  CaateUo  di  Morea),  a  promon- 
tory in  Achala,  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Antirrhium  iOauUllo  di  RomAia),  on  the 
borders  of  Aetolia  and  Locris,  with  which  it 
formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 
which  strait  is  now  called  the  LittU  Dor- 

RHODA  or  RHODUS  <-ae  or  1;  Rottu), 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indi- 
getae  in  Hi^pania  Tarraconensis,  foanded  by 
the  Rhodiaufr,  and  subsequently  oocapted  bj 
the  inhabitants  of  Massilla. 

RHOdXNUS  (-1 :  Rhone),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rises  in  Mount  Adulas,  on  the 
Pennine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  flows  first  iu  a  W.-ly  direction,  and 
after  passing  throogh  the  Lacos  Lemaiios 
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tarns  to  the  S.,  passes  by  the  to^vns  of  Lng- 
dnnaro,  Vienna,  Aveiiio,  and  Arelate,  receives 
several  tribuiaries,  and  tiually  fulls  by  several 
moaihs  iutu  the  Sinus  Gallicns  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Rhone  is  a  very  rapid  river, 
and  its  upward  navigntion  is  therefore  diffl- 
calt,  though  it  i.s  navigable  fur  large  ves!«el8 
as  high  an  Lnsrdnnum  {Lyofi),  and  Dy  means 
of  the  Arar  still  farther  north. 

BllODE.    [RmmoB.] 

RHOdIUS  (-i :  prob.  the  brook  of  the  Dor- 
daiielleH)f  a  small  river  of  the  Troad,  mention- 
ed both  by  Uonicr  and  HeMiod.  It  rose  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  flowed 
N.W.  into  the  Hellevpout,  between  Abydiie  i 
and  Dardanua,  after  receiving  the  Selleis  f^om 
the  W.  I 

RHOdOPE  (-^),  one  of  the  highest  ranges  ' 
of  mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from 
Mount  Scomins,  E.  of  the  river  Nestus  and  , 
the  boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  S.E.-l}r  di- 1 
rection  almost  down  to  the  coast.  It  is  high-  I 
est  in  its  northern  part,  and  is  thickly  coveted 
with  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace,  , 
was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  | 

KHOdOPIS  (-idis),  a  celebrated  Greek  i 
courtesan,  of  Tbracian  origin,  was  a  fellow- 
slnve  with  the  poei  Aesop,  both  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  Samlau  ladmon.  She  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  Xauthun,  anoth- 
er Saniian,  who  earned  her  to  Naucrutis  in 
Bgypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  at  this 
great  nea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade  of  an 
heraern  for  the  benetlt  of  her  master.    While 


thus  employed,  CharnjEns,  the  brother  of  the 
poetess  Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Nancratis 
as  a  merchant,  fell  In  love  with  her,  and  ran- 


somed her  from  slavery  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  She  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
Sappho  in  a  poem.  She  continned  to  live  at 
Nancratis,  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  her  gains 
she  dedicated  at  Delphi  10  iron  ppits  which 
were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  called  Rho- 
dopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sapph«>  in  her  ptieni 
spoke  o'f  her  nndcr  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
Is  therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  tnat  she  received  that  of  Rhodopls. 
which  figniftes  the  "rosy-cheeked,"  on  ac- 
count of  her  beauty. 

RHODOS,  sometimes  called  RHODE  (-es), 
daughter  of  P()se1don  (Neptune)  and  Helia,  or 
of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Amphitritc,  or  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite  (Venun).  or  lastly  of  Oceanns. 
From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  Fald  to  have 
derived  its  name ;  and  in  this  island  she  bore 
to  HelioB  7  sons. 

RHODUS  (-1:  Rhodon,  Rhodex),  the  most 
easterly  island  of  the  Aegaean,  or,  more  spe- 
ciflcnlly,  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  lies  off  the  8. 
coast  of  Caria,  due  S.  of  the  promontory  of 
Cynossema  (C.  Almtpo),  at  the  distance  of 
about  12  geog.  miles.  Its  length,  from  N.E. 
to  8.  W.,i8  about  4« miles;  itj*  greatest  breadth 
about  20  to  85.  In  early  times  it  was  called 
Aethraea  and  Ophiussa,  and  several  other 
names.  There  are  various  mythological  stories 
about  Us  origin  and  peopling.  Its  Hellenic 
colonization  is  ascribed  to  Tlepolemns,  the 
son  of  Hercules,  befon?  the  Trojan  war,  and 
after  that  war  to  Althnemenes*.  Homer  men- 
tions the  8  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes, 


namely,  Ltndua,  lalysns,  and  Camims;  and 
these  cities,  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnas- 
sus,  formed  the  Dorian  Hezapolis,  which  was 
esUiblished,  from  a  period  of^unknown  antiq- 
uity, in  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia  Minor. 
Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime  state, 
or  rather  confederacy,  tne  island  being  par- 
celed out  between  the  8  cities  above  men- 
tioned. The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyages, 
and  founded  numerous  colonies.  At  the  »e- 
ginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states 
which  were  subject  to  Athens ;  but  in  the  20th 
year  of  the  war,  b.o.  412,  it  Joined  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  the  oligarchical  party,  which  had 
been  depressed,  ana  their  leaders,  the  Brati- 
dae,  expelled,  recovei-ed  their  fi>nner  power, 
under  Dorieus.  In  406  the  uew  capital,  called 
Ruoncs,  was  built,  and  peopled  from  the  8 
ancient  cities  of  lalysus,  LIndns,  and  Cami- 
ms. At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Rho- 
dians r^ubmitted  to  Alexander,  but  upon  his 
death  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.  In 
the  ensuing  wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Ptolemy,  tne  son  of  Lagns,  and  their  city, 
Rhodes,  succeKsfully  endured  a  most  famous 
siege  by  the  forces  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
who  at  length,  in  admiration  of  the  valor  of 
the  besieged,  presented  them  with  the  engines 
he  had  Ubed  aeainst  the  city,  from  the  sale  of 
which  they  defrayed  the  cot)t  of  the  celebrated 
Colossus.  At  length  they  came  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Romam*,  whose  alliance  they 
Joined,  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in 
the  war  against  Philip  IlL  of  Macedon.  In 
the  ensuing  war  witn  Autiochus  the  Rho- 
dians gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their 
fleet ;  and,  in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where 
they  had  had  eettlementsfrom  an  early  period. 
A  temporary  Interniptiim  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  was  cansed  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Perpeup,  for  which  they  were  severe- 
ly punlphed,  168;  but  they  recovered  the  fa- 
vor of  Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they 
rendered  in  the  Mithriaatic  war.  In  the  civil 
wars  they  took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered 
in  contieqnence  frtnn  Cassius,  44,  but  were 
afterwarda  compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favor  of  Antouius.  They  wei-e  at  lengtn 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  flnal  blow 
from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antouiuns 
Pins,  A.p.  185. 

RHOECTTS  (-1).  (1)  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylaeus,  pursued  Atalanta  in 
Arcadia,  but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow. 
The  Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  re- 
late that  he  was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous.— (2)  Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeus,  of 
Samoa,  an  architect  and  statuary,  flourished 
about  B.o.  640.  He  Invented  the  art  of  cast- 
ing statues  In  bronze  and  iron. 

RHOETfiUM  (-i :  C.  Intepeh  or  fiarMsrt*),  a 

f promontory,  or  a  strip  of  rocky  coast,  break- 
ng  into  several  promontories,  in  Mysia,  on 
the  Hellespont,  near  Aeantinm,  vrith  a  town 
of  the  same  name  (prob.  Puleo  Ccutro). 
RHOETUS.  (1)  A  Centaur.  [RHOsoua.] 
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— (2)  One  of  the  giants  who  waa  slain  by 
Dionyeos ;  he  Is  nsaally  called  Barytas. 

RHOXOLlNI  or  ROXOUiNI  (-dram),  a 
warlike  people  in  Eoropean  Sarmatia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pal  as  Maeotis,  and  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  aeaallysnppoBed 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Rasalans. 

RHYNDlCUS  (-1:  Edrenoa),  or  Lyocs,  a 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in 
Moant  Dindymene.  opposite  to  the  sonrces 
of  the  Hermus.  it  Iiowh  N.  throagh  Phrygia, 
then  tarns  N.  w.,  then  W.,  and  then  N.  through 
the  lake  ApoUoniatis.  into  the  PropontTs. 
From  the  p<rtnt  where  it  left  Phryeia,  it  form- 
ed the  boundary  of  Mysia  and  Bitbyuia. 

RHYPES,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia, 
situated  between  Aegium  and  Patrae.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Aagnstas,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Patrae. 

RHY11[UM  (-i),  a  town  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  lloraer. 

RiClMER  Hris).  the  Roman  "King-Mak- 
er," was  the  son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  aud  was 
brought  ap  at  the  court  of  Valentiuian  III. 
In  ▲.!>.  41%  he  took  Rome  by  storm,  and  died 
40  days  afterwards. 

R0BIGU8  or  ROBIGO  (-i  or  Inis),  is  de- 
scribed by  some  Latin  writers  as  a  divinity 
worshiped  for  the  parpose  of  averting  bliijht 
dr  too  great  heat  from  the  young  corn-flelcli). 
The  festival  of  tlie  Roblgalia  was  celebrated 
on  the  2&th  of  April,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Numa. 

ROB  US  (A),  a  fortreits  in  the  territory  of 
the  Raoraci,  in  Qallia  Belgica. 

ROMA  (-ne:  Rome),  the  capital  of  Italy  and 
of  Uie  world,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of  Laii- 
nro.  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  Rome  i» 
saia  to  have  been  a  colonv  from  Alba  Lou^^a, 
and  to  have  been  foundea  by  Romulus  about 
jua  768.  [RoMur.us.]  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprif^ed  only  the 
Mon$  Palatmus  or  Palatium^ and  some  poi- 
tion  of  the  gronnd  immediately  below  it.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  built  in  a 
sqaare  form,  whence  it  whs  called  Roma  Qtui' 
drata.  On  the  neighboring  hills  there  al90 
existed  fVom  the  earliest  times  settlements 
of  Sabines  and  Etruscans.  The  Sabine  town, 
probably  called  Q^nrium^  and  inhabited  by 
QtiJn'tss,  was  situated  on  the  hills  to  the  N. 
of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  QuiriiuUvi  and 
ChpitolinitSt  or  Capitolium^  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
According  to  traditions,  the  Sabtnes  were 
united  with  the  Romans,  or  Latlnp,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulas,  and  thus  was  formed  one 
Iieople,  nnder  the  name  of  "  Populns  Roma- 
nus(et)Quirlte8."  The  Etruscans  were  settled 
on  Mons  CaHiiutf  and  extended  over  Mon«  OVi- 

S9  and  Mona  (^ppiM^  which  are  part  of  the 
niiine.  These  Btrnscans  were  at  an  early 
od  incorporated  in  the  Roman  state,  but 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the 
hills,  and  to  take  np  their  abode  in  the  plnins 
between  theCaellns  and  the  Esqniline,  wticnce 
the  Vietis  Titsctu  derived  its  name.  Under  the 
klnes  the  city  ranidlv  grew  in  population  and 
in  size.  Ancns  Martius  added  the  Mont  A  ven- 


tinu$  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also  bailt 
a  fortress  on  the  JanieuluB^  a  hill  on  the  other 
,  side  of  the  Tiber,  aa  a  protection  against  the 
I  Etrnscans,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  bv 
I  means  of  the  Pons  Sablicias.  Rome  w^ns  still 
fhriher  improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius 
PriHcus  and  Servias  Tullins.  The  completion 
of  the  city,  however,  was  ascribed  to  Servioa 
Tullins.  This  king  added  the  Mom  rimina- 
lit  and  Mona  EnqwUn'ug.  and  sammnded  the 
whole  city  with  a  line  of  fortifications,  wbicli 
comprisea  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (/\iXa- 
finris,  Capitolinuat  Qufrinaiia,  OoWtiia,  avsn- 
ftnua,  FtmtnaJas,  BaquUinus).  Hence  Rome 
was  called  Urb$  SrptieoUis,  These  fortifica- 
tions were  about  7  miles  in  circumference.  In 
B.0. 890  Rome  was  entirely  destniyed  by  the 
Ganli*,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  honses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  bai^ 
barians  it  was  rebuilt  in  great  haste  and  con- 
fusion^ without  any  attention  to  regnlarity, 
and  with  narrow  and  cnx)ked  streets.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the 
monarchs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  build- 
ings aud  handsome  private  booses;  and  it  was 
still  further  embel1i»hed  by  Augustas,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  foana  the  city  of 
brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  The  great  fire 
at  Rome  in  the  reipi  of  Nero  (▲.n.  64)  destroy- 
ed two  thirds  of  the  city.  Nero  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  building ;  and  the  cit  v  now  assumed  a  still 
more  regular  and  stately  appearance.  The 
emperor  Aurelian  snrruanded  Rome  with  new 
wHilt",  which  embraced  the  city  of  Servias 
Tullius  aud  all  the  saburbs  which  had  subse- 
quently grown  up  around  it,  Huch  as  the  M. 
Jani4rvlua  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  CoUia  fiiorh/ioncm,  or  M.  Pineianus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  N.  of  the  Qniri- 
nalis.  The  wails  of  Aurelian  were  about  11 
miles  in  circumference.  They  were  restored 
by  Uouorius,  and  were  also  partly  rebnilt  by 
Belisarius.  Rome  was  divided  by  Servina 
Tullins  into  4  Regionea  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4  city  tril>e&  Their  names 
were:  1,  SulntranOj  comprehending  the  cpaoe 
from  the  Subnra  to  the  Caelins,  both  incla- 
sive ;  2.  EaqiiiliiuL,  comprehending  the  Esqni- 
line hill ;  8,  Collitut^  exicuding  over  the  Qnirl- 
nal  aud  Viniinal ;  4,  Aila/tno,  comprehend- 
ing the  Palatine  bill.  The  Cnpiioline,  as  the 
peat  of  the  gods,  aud  the  Aventine,  were  not 
included  in  these  Regi(tiies.  These  Re0:ione8 
were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella  Argae- 
ornm,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  street  s  (rompita)  crossed  each  other.  The 
divisiim  of  Servius  Tullius  into  4  Regiones 
remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of  An?ns- 
tus^ho  made  a  fresh  division  of  the  city  Into 
14  Regionep,  viz.:  1,  Porta  Cajtana;  2,  Caelh' 
montium;  8,  Ina  et  Serapia;  4,  Via  Sacra; 
6,  Kaquilina  cum  ColU  VimmdH;  ^  AUa  Se- 
mi ta;  7,  Via  Lata;  8,  Forum  Romanitm;  9, 
Cireua  FlaminiM;  ItLPalatiymi  11,  Crreia 
Maximtia;  12,  Piacifui  hthliea;  18,  Avnitinua; 
and,  14,  Trana  Tiberim,  the  only  region 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Each  of 
these  Regiones  was  subdivided  Into  a  certain 
numher  of  r*W,  annlogons  to  the  Sacella  of 
Servius  Tullius.     The  houses  were  divided 
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into  2  different  classes,  called  respectlTely 
domw  and  insulae.  The  former  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  Roman  nobles,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  palazzl;  the  latter  were 
the  habitations  of  the  middle  and  lower  clnss- 
es.  Each  Insula  contained  several  apartments 
or  sets  of  apartments,  which  were  let  to  dif- 
ferent families;  and  it  was  ft^quently  sar- 
roanded  with  shops.  The  nnmber  of  insalae 
of  course  sreatly  exceeded  that  of  the  domi. 
It  is  stated  that  there  were  46,608  insulae  at 


Rome,  but  only  1790  domus.  We  learn  Arom 
the  Monumentnm  Ancyranum  that  the  plebe 
urbana,  in  the  time  of  Augnstns,  was  880,000. 
This  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators nor  knights;  so  that  the  tree  popnla- 
tion  could  not  have  been  less  than  600,000. 
To  this  number  we  must  add  the  slaves,  who 
must  have  been  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
(tee  population.  Consequently  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augnstna 
must  have  been  at  least  1,800,000,  and  in  all 
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— (2)  One  of  the  giants  who  waa  slain  by 
Dionysus ;  be  is  asaally  called  Barytas. 

RHOXOLiNI  or  ROXOUiNI  (-6rnm),  a 
warlike  people  in  European  Sarmatia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pains  Maeotis,  and  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the Tanals,  nsnallysnppoBed 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Rossians. 

RHYNDlCUS  (-1:  Edrenoa),  or  Lyous,  a 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in 
Moant  Dindymene.  opposite  to  the  sources 
of  the  Hermus.  it  liow8  N.  through  Phrygia, 
then  turns  N.  w.,  then  W..  and  then  N.  through 
the  lake  ApoUoniatis.  into  the  Prupontlm. 
From  the  point  where  it  left  Phryeia,  it  form- 
ed the  boundary  of  Mysia  and  Bitbyuia. 

RUYPES,  one  of  ihe  12  cities  of  Achala, 
situated  between  Aegium  and  Patrae.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Patrae. 

RUYltUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  iloraer. 

RICIMER  (-dris).  the  Roman  "King-Mak- 
er,** was  the  son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Valentiulan  III. 
In  A.i>.  472  he  took  Rome  by  storm,  and  died 
4/0  days  afterwards. 

RUBIOUS  or  ROBIGO  (-1  or  !nls),  is  de- 
scribed by  some  Laiin  writers  as  a  divinity 
worshiped  for  the  nurpooe  of  averting  blight 
or  too  great  heat  from  the  young  corn-flelclti. 
The  festival  of  the  Robigalia  was  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Nuraa. 

ROB  US  (-1),  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of 
the  Rauraci,  in  Oallla  Belgica. 

ROMA  (-ae:  /2ome),  the  capital  of  Italy  and 
of  the  world,  was  eitunted  on  the  left  bunk  of 
the  river  Til)er,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of  Lai  i- 
nm,  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  Rome  is 
said  to  have  been  a  colonv  from  Alba  Louga, 
and  to  have  been  foundea  by  Romulus  about 
ji.a  758.  [RoMui.us.]  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprieied  only  the 
Mon$  Palatinus  or  Palatium^  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  ground  immediately  below  it.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  built  in  a 
square  form,  whence  it  wns  called  Roma  Qita- 
drata.  On  the  neighboring  hills  there  aUo 
existed  trom  the  earliest  times  settlements 
of  Sablnes  and  Etruscans.  The  Sabine  town, 
probably  called  QiitWum,  and  inhabited  by 
QuiHtet^  was  situated  on  the  hilhs  to  the  N. 
of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  QuiriiuUvt  and 
CdpitoUnuSf  or  Capitolinm,  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
According  to  traditions,  the  Sabines  were 
united  with  the  Romans,  or  Latins,  In  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  thus  was  formed  one 
people,  under  the  name  of  "Populna  Roma- 
nus(el)Qnirltes."  The  Etruscans  were  settled 
on  JfoTis  CaHiiM,  and  extended  over  M(m8  Cin- 

SB  and  Moiui  Oppixu,  which  are  part  of  the 
uiline.  These  Etruscans  were  at  an  early 
od  incorporated  in  the  Roman  state,  but 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the 
hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  In  the  plains 
between  the  Gael  ins  and  the  Esqniline,  whence 
the  VieuB  TYmttm  derived  its  name.  Under  the 
kinge  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  population  and 
in  suBO.   Ancus  Martins  added  the  Sinm  A  ven- 


Hnu$  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also  built 
a  fortress  on  the  Jdniruliui,  a  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  protection  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with  toe  city  by 
means  of  the  Pons  Sublicius.  Rome  wna  etifi 
fhnher  improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius 
Prixcus  and  Servius  Tullins.  The  completion 
of  the  city,  however,  was  ascribed  to  Servius 
TuUius.  This  king  added  the  Ifoiw  Vimina- 
lis  and  JToim  A'sguutnus.  and  surrounded  the 
whole  citv  with  a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprlsea  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (Alio- 
I  tintts,  CapitolinuB^  Qu^rtfialis,  Caeliii*,  Avett- 
fintu,  VimifialiA,  BtquUintu).  Hence  Rome 
was  called  Urb$  SeptieoUia,  These  fortifica- 
tions were  about  T  miles  in  circumference.  In 
B.O.  S90  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  bar- 
barians it  was  rebuilt  in  great  haste  and  con- 
fbslon.  without  any  attention  to  regularity, 
and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the 
monarchs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  build- 
iugsand  handsome  private  houses;  and  it  was 
etill  fhrther  embellished  by  Aupistus,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  fo una  the  city  of 
brick  and  had  left  it  «)f  marble.  The  great  fire 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.i>.  64)  destroy- 
ed two  thirds  of  the  city.  Nero  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  Indulge  his  passion 
for  building ;  and  the  city  now  as.«uroed  a  still 
more  regular  and  stately  appearance,  l^e 
emperor  Anrelian  surrounded  Rome  with  new 
walls,  which  embraced  the  city  of  Servius 
Tullins  and  all  the  suburbs  which  bad  subse- 
ouently  grown  up  around  it,  snch  as  the  M, 
Janicultut  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  Collis  Hortvlorum^ or  M.  Fineianu*,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  N.  of  the  Quiri- 
nalis.  The  walls  of  Anrelian  were  about  11 
miles  in  circumference.  They  were  restored 
by  Uouorins,  and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by 
Bellsarius.  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius 
Tullius  into  4  Regiones  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4  city  tribes.  Their  names 
were;  1,  Subiirana,  comprehending  the  i^pace 
from  the  Subnra  to  the  Caellns,  both  inclu- 
sive :  8,  EaqvUifiOf  comprehending  the  E«-qni- 
line  hill ;  8,  Collinttf  extending  over  the  Quiri- 
nal  and  Viiniual ;  4,  PalatifMf  comprehend- 
ing the  Palatine  hill.  The  Ciipitoline,  as  the 
sent  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aventine,  were  not 
included  in  these  Regiones.  These  Regiones 
were  again  subdivided  Int'i  87  Sacella  Argae- 
<irnin,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  streets  (rompita)  crossed  each  other.  The 
division  of  Servius  TulHiis  into  4  Re^^ones 
remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who  made  a  fresh  division  ofthe  city  into 
14  Regiones,  viz. :  1,  Porta  Capena;  2,  OUli- 
montium;  8,  Itria  et  Serapi»;  4,  Via  Sacra; 
5,  KtquiUna  cwn  Colle  Viminali;  ^  Alta  Se- 
mita;  7,  Via  Lata;  8,  .FV>rttm  BovMinum;  9, 
drew  FlaminUut:  W.Palatiwn;  11,  Cirrus 
MaxifMu;  12,  Piaettui  Ptibliea;  18,  Aventinu»; 
and,  14,  Trana  Tiberim^  the  only  region 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Each  of 
these  Regiones  was  subdivided  into  a  certain 
number  of  r»W,  analogous  to  the  Sacella  of 
Servius  Tullins.     The  houses  were  divided 
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into  2  different  classes,  called  respectively 
domiu  and  insulae.  The  former  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  Romaa  nohles,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  palazzi ;  the  latter  were 
the  hahitatlons  of  the  middle  and  lower  cl.i9S' 
es.  Each  insula  contained  several  apartments 
or  sets  of  apartments,  which  were  let  to  dif- 
ferent families;  and  it  was  freqnently  sur- 
roonded  with  shops.  The  number  of  iucalae 
of  coarse  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  doml. 
It  is  stoted  tb«t  there  were  46,002  insulae  at 


Foram  flrom  the  Capitol. 


Rome,  but  only  1790  domus.  We  learn  fVom 
the  Monuroeutum  Aucyrauum  that  the  plehs 
urbana,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  820,000. 
This  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators nor  knights ;  so  that  the  f^ee  popula- 
tion could  not  have  been  less  than  wO.OOO. 
To  this  number  we  must  add  the  slaves,  who 
must  have  been  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
(tee  population.  Consequently  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Aujgnstas 
must  have  been  at  least  1,800,000,  and  in  all 
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Srobabilitj  gjeatlj  exceeded  that  number, 
[oreover,  as  we  kuow  that  the  city  coutinued 
to  iDcreaae  in  vize  and  popalation  down  to 
the  time  of  Vespaaiau  and  Trajan,  we  shall 
Dot  be  far  wrong  in  HiipposinK  that  the  city 
contained  nearly  8  mlllionis  oflnhabiianta  in 
the  reigns  of  those  emperors.  The  Aqaeducts 
(Aquaeductus)  supplied  Rome  with  an  ai>nn- 
aance  of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  sur- 
round the  Cnmpugua.  The  Uoniani»  at  first 
had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk 
In  the  city.  Tt  was  not  till  11.0.  SIS  that  the 
first  aqneauct  was  constructed,  but  their  num- 
ber way  gradually  iucreac^ed,  till  they  amount- 
ed to  14  in  the  time  of  Procopius,  that  is,  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

ROMUI^A  (-ne),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Hirpiui  in  Saniuium,  on  the  road  from  Beue- 
ventom  to  Tarentum. 

ROmO^LUS  (-1),  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  real  per- 
sonage. The  stories  about  him  are  my  ihlcal. 
According  to  the  common  leirend,  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  the  sons  of  Khea  Silvia  by 
Mars.  Silvia  was  the  daughter  of  Numilor 
(a  descendant  of  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas), 
who  had  been  excluded  fh>m  the  throne  of 
Alba  Longa  by  his  brother,  Amulins ;  and  as 
Silvia  was  a  ve.stal  virgin,  she  and  her  twin 
ofTspring  were  condemned  to  l)e  drowned  in 
the  Tiber.  The  cradle  in  which  the  children 
were  exposed  having  stranded,  they  were 
suckled  by  a  she- wolf,  which  carried  them  to 
her  den,  where  they  were  discovered  by  Faus- 
tulusjihe  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the  chil- 
dren to  his  own  house,  and  gave  them  into 
the  CAre  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.  When 
they  were  grown  up,  Romulus  and  Remus  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  strife  arose  between  the  brothers  as  to  where 
the  city  should  l>e  built,  and  after  whose  name 
it  should  be  called,  In  which  Remus  was  slain 
by  his  brother.  As  soon  as  the  citv  was  built, 
Romulus  found  his  people  too  few  in  numbers. 
He  therefore  set  apart,  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
an  asylum,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  horoicidex 
and  runaway  slaves  might  take  refuge.  The 
city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but  they 
wanted  women.  Romulus  therefore  prt>- 
claimed  that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  god  Consns.  and  Invited  his 
neighbors,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  f&t- 
tival,  during  which  the  Roman  ynnths  rushed 
noon  their  gnesits,  and  carried  ofi'the  virgins. 
Tnis  produced  a  war  bet  ween  the  two  uai  ions ; 
but  during  a  long  and  desperate  battle  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  the  armie.*<, 
and  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be 
reconciled.  Their  prayer  was  heard ;  the  two 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to 
form  only  one  nation.  But  this  union  did 
not  last  Ions.  Tims  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king, 
who  reigned  conjointly  with  Romulus,  was 
slain  at  a  festival  at  Lavinium  bv  some  Lau- 
rentines,  to  whom  he  had  refused  satii^faction 
for  outrages  which  liad  been  committed  by 
his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  Romultu  ruled 
alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabines.  After 
reigning  87  years,  he  was  at  length  taken  away 
fh>m  the  world  by  his  father.  Mars,  who 
carried  him  np  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 


Shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  in  more  than 
mortal  beaut v  to  Julius  Proculna,  and  bade 
him  tell  the  liomans  to  worship  him  as  their 

guardian  god,  under  the  name  of  Qoiriuus. 
nch  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulus  in  the 
genalne  legend;  but,  according  to  another 
tale,  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  ty- 
rannical rule  of  their  king,  murdered  him  dur> 
ing  the  gloom  of  a  tempest,  cnt  np  his  body, 
and  carried  home  the  mangled  piecea  under 
their  robes. 
ROMtLUS   AUQUSTtLUa      [Aroi-axu- 

LUS.] 

ROMtTLUS  SILVIUS.    [Silvius.] 
ROSCllNUM  (-1:  Roamm),  a  fortress  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Brnttiuui  between  Thurli  and 
Paiernum. 

ROSClrS.  (1)  T^,  a  Roman  embasaador 
sent  to  Pidenae  in  u.o.  4Sa.  — (2)  S>:x.,  of 
Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  defended  by  Cicero 

S,u.  SO)  in  an  oraiion  which  is  still  exianL— 
)  Q.,  the  mosit  celebrated  comic  actor  at 
)me,  was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  small  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  his- 
trionic powers  procured  him  the  favor  of  many 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  and,  among  others,  of 
the  dictatiir  Sulla,  who  presented  nim  with  a 

Sold  ring,  the  symbol  of  equestrian  rank, 
loscius  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cicero,  who 
constantly  speaks  of  him  in  terms  both  of  ad- 
miration and  affSection.  Roscius  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Romans  to  have  reached  such  per- 
fection in  bis  profession  that  it  became  the 
fashion  ta  call  every  one  who  became  partlc 
ularly  distinguished  in  the  histrionic  art  by 
the  name  of  Roscius.  He  realized  an  immense 
fortnne  by  his  profession,  and  died  in  6S. 

ROTOMXGUS.    [Ratomaocs.] 

ROXXnA,  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the  Bao- 
trian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  his 
capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiana  named 
"  the  Rock,**  B.O.  S27.  Alexander  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  that  he  married  her. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death  (888)  she  gare 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  Aegus),  who  was 
admitted  to  share  the  nominal  sovereignty 
with  Arrhidaens,  under  the  regency  of  Perdio- 
cas.  Roxana  afterwards  croiwod  over  to  En- 
rope  with  her  son,  placed  herself  under  the 
f>rotection  of  Olympias,  and  threw  herself 
nto  Pydna  along  with  the  latter.  In  316 
Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander;  Olympiaa 
was  put  to  death  ;  and  Roxana  and  her  son 
were  placed  in  confinement  in  Aniphipolis, 
where  they  were  murdered  by  Caasander'a 
orders  in  811. 

ROXOULNL    [Ruoxolavi.] 

RtJ^BI  (-((rum :  Ruvo),  a  town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  road  fh)m  Cannsium  to  Brand nsi  am. 

Rt^Bf  CO  (-ftnis),  a  small  river  In  Italy,  fell- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Ariminum. 
formed  the  boundary  in  the  republican  perioa 
between  the  province  of  Oallia  Cisalpina  and 
Italia  proper.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  on 
account  of  Caesar's  passage  acrosa  it  at  the 
bead  of  his  army,  by  which  act  he  declared 
war  against  the  republic. 

RUBRA  SAXA,  called  Rnbrae  broTes  («& 
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petrae)  by  MartiaL  a  small  place  Id  Elraria, 
ODly  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  uear  the  river 
Cremera,  aod  on  the  Via  Flamiula. 

RUBRBSUS  LiCUS.    [Nariw.] 

RTTBRUM  MXR£.    [Erttiirakdm  Mare.] 

Rt^DlAE  (-ftmm:  Rotigliano  or  i2«<^),  a 
town  of  the  Peacetii  in  Apalin,  on  tlie  road 
fn»m  Brnndasinm  to  Venusia,  was  orisiually 
a  Greek  culuuy,  and  afterwards  a  Roman 
mnuicipinm.  Radiae  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ennius. 

RtJOtl  (-Oram),  an  important  people  in 
Germany,  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  between  the  Viadas  (Oder)  and  the 
Vistula.  After  disappearing  a  long  time  fk'om 
history,  they  are  found  at  a  later  Ft  roe  in  At- 
iila's  army:  and  after  Attila*s  death  they 
founded  a  new  kingdom  on  the  N.  bank  of 
theDannbeJnAnstria  and  Hungary,  the  name 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Ru- 
ailayid.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name 
10  the  country  which  they  originally  inhabit- 
ed, in  the  modem  RUgen,  RB^iaoalde,  Heffo, 
Reffenwalde. 

RULLDS,  P.  8ERVILIU8  (-1),  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.o.  C3,  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 
which  Cicero  attacked  iu  8  orations,  which 
have  come  down  to  na. 

RtTPlLlUS  (-1),  P.,  consul  B.a  132,  prose- 
cuted with  the  utmost  vehemence  nil  ihe  ad- 
herents of  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  had  been  t>lain 
iu  the  preceding  year.  As  proconsul  in  Sicily 
in  the  following  year  he  made  various  regu- 
latiouB  for  the  government  of  the  province, 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Le«;eK  Ru- 
piliae.  Rupilins  was  condemned  in  the  ti  ibn- 
nate  of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on  account  of  h\t* 
illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  the  proeeculion  of  the 
ft-iends  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

RUSClNO  (-finis),  a  town  of  the  Sordones 
or  Sordi,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Gallia  Narboneo- 
aia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 


RUSELLAB  (-ftmm :  nr.  Groneto,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated 
on  an  eminence  £.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  ou 
the  Via  Anrelia.  The  walls  of  Rusellae  still 
remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy. 

RU8TICU8  M).  L.  JtmiU8  ARULBNU8, 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Paetns  Thrasea,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
He  was  put  to  death  bv  Domitian,  l>ecaiiBe  he 
had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

Rt^TENI  (-firum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqul- 
tanica,  on  the  fh)ntiers  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  in  the  modem  Roterrrne. 

RtmLlL'S  LtPUS.    CLcPCs.] 

RtmUUS  RtFUS  (-i),  P.,  a  Roman  sUtes. 
roan  and  orator.  He  was  military  tribune 
under  8cipio  in  the  Numantiue  war,  praetor 
ii.a  111.  consul  in  105,  and  legatns  in  95  nnder 
Q.  Mucins  Bcaevola,  proconsul  of  Asia.  While 
acting  iu  this  capacity  he  dii^played  so  much 
honesty  and  firmness  in  repressing  the  extor- 
tions of  the  pnblicani,  that  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole  body. 
Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
impeachen  of  malversation  (d^  repetundia), 
found  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92. 

RtJTtJ"BA  (-ae :  Roya).  a  river  on  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Al- 
bum Interoelinm. 

RtTl  (TLI  (-Oram),  an  ancient  people  in  Italy, 
inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  was  the 
residence  of  Tumus.  They  were  subdued  at 
an  early  period  by  the  Romans,  and  disap- 
pear from  history. 

RtJTtJPAE  or  RtJ^TC^PlAE  {Riehborough\ 
a  port  of  the  Cantii,  in  the  S.E.  of  Britain, 
where  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains. 


S. 


SiBA  (-ae).  (1)  (O.  T.  8heba),  the  capital 
of  the  Sabakt,  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a  nigh 
woody  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by  an 
Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 
**  Queen  of  8heba."— (2)  There  was  another 
city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  where  a  place  Sabea  is  still  found, 
nearly  in  the  centre  o(  El -Yemen.— (J)  A  sea- 
port town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  8.  of 
PtolemaTs  Theron. 

8ABAC0N,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  invad- 
ed Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Anysis 
whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marsh- 
es. The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned 
over  Egypt  for  50  years,  bni  at  length  quitted 
the  country  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  where- 
upon Anysis  regained  his  Idngdom.  This  is 
the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
the  priests  (ii.  137-140) ;  but  it  appears  ft-om 
Manetho  that  there  were  3  Ethiopian  kings 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabaeon.  Se^ 
biehug,  and  Tbrocus,  whose  collective  reigns 
tmonnt  to  40  or  60  years,  and  who  form  the 


25th  dsmasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of 
Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herod- 
otus. 

SlBAEI  or  SlBAS  (-5ram  or  ftmm ;  O.  T. 
ShebaKm),  one  of  the  chiefpeoples  of  Arabia, 
dwelt  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  iu 
the  most  beantifkil  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  the 
N.  and  centre  of  the  province  ot  El -Yemen, 
8o  at  least  Ptolemy  places  them ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre$>ent- 
atives  of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  8. 
partof  the  Red  Sea, where  Arabia  and  Aethio- 
pia all  bur  Joined  at  the  narrow  strait  otBab- 
el-Mandeb:  and  hence,  probablv,  the  confusion 
often  made  between  the  Sheba  and  Seba  of 
Scripture,  or  between  the  Shebaiim  of  Arabia 
ancithe  Sebailm  of  Aethiopia.  Their  country 
produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfhmes  of  Arabia. 

SABlTE,  a  town  of  Etraria,  on  the  road 
from  Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  corner 
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of  a  lake,  which  was  named  after  It  Laouk 
Babatimds  (Loj^o  di  Braeciano). 

SXBATINI  (-drnm),  a  people  io  Campaolar 
who  derived  their  name  n-om  the  river  Saba- 
tttB  {Sabbato),  a  tribatary  of  the  Calor,  which 
flows  Into  the  VoltornaB. 

8ABAZIU8  (-1),  a  Phryjjian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a  son  of  Uhea  or  Cybele. 
In  later  times  he  was  Identified  with  the  mys- 
tic Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who  hence  is  some- 
times called  Dionysus  Sabazius.  For  the  same 
reason  Sabazius  u  called  a  son  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter) by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
reared  by  a  nymph,  Nysa;  though  others,  by 
philosophical  sp^culatlona,  were  led  to  con- 
sider him  a  son  of  Cablrus,  Dionysus,  or 
Cronos.  He  was  torn  by  the  Titans  into  7 
pieces. 

SIBELLI.    CSabini.] 

SXBINA  (-ac),  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  was  the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being 
the  daughter  of  Matldia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Marcfaua,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  Sabliia 
was  married  to  Hadrian  about  a.i>.  1(H),  bat 
the  marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  8a- 
bina  a(  length  put  an  end  to  her  life,  probably 
in  188,  and  there  was  a  report  that  she  had 
even  been  poisoned  by  her  husband. 


81BINA,  POPPAEA  (-neX  a  woman  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  but  licentious  morals. was  the 
daoghler  of  T.  Olliup,  but  nsftumed  the  name 
of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Poppaeus  Sabi- 
nus,who  bad  been  consul  a.d.  9.  she  was  first 
married  to  Rufins  Crispin  us,  and  afterwards 
to  Otho,who  was  one  of  the  boon  companions 
of  Nero.  The  latter  soon  became  enamored 
of  her ;  and  in  order  to  get  Otbo  out  of  the 
wav,  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  province 
of  LuHltanla  (68).  Poppaea  now  became  the 
acknowled«;ed  mistress  of  Nero,  over  whom 
she  exercised  absolute  sway.  Anxious  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  emperor,  she  persuaded 
Nero  first  to  murder  bis  mother  Agripplna 
(69),  who  was  opposed  to  such  a  dls};raceful 
union,  and  next  to  divorce  and  shortiv  after- 
wards put  to  death  his  Innocent  and  virtoous 
wife  Octavia  (6^).  She  then  became  the  wife 
of  Nero.  In  66.  Poppaea,  being  pregnant,  was 
killed  by  a  kick  trom  her  bruiai  husband. 


SXBINI  (-i^rum),  one  of  the  moat  andeat 
and  powerful  of  4.he  peoples  of  Central  Italy. 
The  ancients  U!>ually  derived  their  name  tnm 
Sabinus,  a  son  of  the  native  god  Sancos.  The 
dilTerent  tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  wide- 
ly spread  over  the  whole  of  Ontral  Italy,  and 
were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  Umbnana, 
and  those  other  peoples  whose  languages  were 
akin  to  the  Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of  the 
Sabines  are  found  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Amitemum,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  far  8. 
as  the  confines  of  Lucanla  and  Apulia.  The 
Sabines  may  be  divided  into  8  great  classes, 
called  by  the  names  of  Sabini,  Sabelli,  ana 
Samnites  reypeccively.  The  Sabini  proper 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  between  Latium,  Etmria, 
Umbria,  and  Picennro.  The  Sabklli  were  the 
smaller  tribes  who  issued  from  the  Sabines. 
To  these  belong  the  Vestini,  MarsI,  Marmdnl, 
Pellgni,  Frentani,  and  HirpiuL  The  Picentes. 
the  Piceutinl,  and  the  Lucani  were  also  of 
Sabine  origin.  The  SAMMiraa,  who  were  bj 
far  the  most  powerftil  of  all  the  Sabine  peo- 
ples, are  treated  of  in  a  separate  artide. 
[Sammium.]  There  were  certain  national 
characteristics  which  distinguished  the  whole 
Sabine  race.  They  were  a  people  of  simple 
and  virtuous  habits,  faithfhl  to  their  word, 
and  Imbued  with  deep  rellglona  feeling. 
Hence  we  find  frequent  mention  of  omens 
and  prodigies  in  their  country.  Thev  were  a 
migratory  race,  and  adopted  a  peculiar  sys 
tern  of  emigration.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Sabines  in  Lucanla  and  Campania,  thej 
never  attained  any  high  degree  of  civllizatioa 
or  mental  culture;  but  they  were  always  dis- 
tinguished by  their  love  of  fVeedom,  which 
they  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery. 
The  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  f>f 
which  the  Roman  people  was  composed.  la 
the  time  of  Romulus,  a  portion  of  the  Sabine8» 
after  the  rape  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
became  incorporated  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  a  peoples  were  nnited  Into  one  under  the 
general  name  of  Qniritea.  The  remainder  of 
the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less  warlike  than 
the  Samnites  and  Sabellians,were  finally  sub- 
dued by  M.  Curlus  Dentatus,  a.a  290,  aud  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise,  sine  miffragio. 

SABTNUS  (-1).  (1)  A  contemporary  poet 
and  a  friend  of  Ovio,  who  informs  us  that 
Sabinus  had  written  answers  to  six  of  his 
Kpittolae  Heroidum.—{2)  Flaviub,  brother  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  governed  Moesia  for 
7  years  during  the  rei^m  of  Claudius,  and  held 
the  important  ofllce  of  praefectns  nrbis  dur- 
ing the  latd  11  years  of  Nero's  reisn.  He  was 
removed  from  this  office  by  Oalna.  bat  was 
replaced  in  It  on  the  accession  of  Otho,  who 
M'as  anxious  to  conciliate  Vet^pasian.  He  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vitellius. 
During  the  strutrgle  for  the  empire  between 
Vespasian  and  Viielllns,  Sabinus  took  refhge 
in  llie  Capitol,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Viteiliau  troops.  In  the  assault  the  Capitol 
was  bnnied  to  the  ground,  Sabinus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  la 
the  presence  of  Vitellins,  who  endeavored  in 
vain  to  save  his  life.  Sabinus  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  reputation,  and  of  unspotted 
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cbaracter.— (3)  MABsmiiua,  was  a  dlvtinsuish- 
ed  Jnriat  In  the  time  of  Tiberiae.  This  1h  the 
Sabinns  from  whom  the  scfauol  of  theSabini- 
ani  took  its  name.  [Capitow]— (4)  Poppakvs, 
consal  A.T>.  9,  waa  appointed  in  the  life-time 
of  An};u8tu8  governor  of  Moesia,  and  waa  not 
onlv  coudrmed  in  this  soverument  by  Tlberi- 
ns,  bat  received  fn>m  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Achaia  and  Mncedouis  In  addition.  Ue 
continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his 
death  in  30,  having  ruled  over  MoeHia  for  24 
years.— (5)  Q.  Titdbids,  one  of  Caesar's  leg- 
ates in  Oanlf  who  perished  along  with  L.  An- 
muculeios  Cotta  in  the  attack  made  opon 
them  by  Amblorix  in  b.o.  M. 

SABIS  (-is:  Sanihre).  (1)  A  broad  and  deep 
river  iu  Gallia  Belj^ica  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ambiani,  fulling  into  the  river  Mosa.— (2) 
A  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmania.— (3) 
LSapis}. 

SABRATA.    [ABaoTowuMj 

SABRXNA  (-ae),  also  called  SABRllNA 
{Severn),  a  river  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which 
flowed  by  Venta  Silarom  into  the  ocean. 

SXCAB  (-ikrnin),  one  of  the  most  numerons 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad 
tribes,  had  their  ab<Mles  E.  and  N.B.  of  the 
Ma2*8agetae,  as  far  as  Series,  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  are  now  peopled  by  the 
Kirghiz  Khanate,  in  whose  name  that  ortheir 
ancestors  is  traced  by  some  geographers. 
They  were  very  warlike,  and  excelled  espe- 
cially as  cavalry,  and  as  archei-s  both  on  hor^e 
and  foot.  The  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often 
need  looselv  for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and 
Btjmetimes  for  the  Scythians  in  general. 

SICER  MONa  a)  An  isolated  hill  in  the 
oonutry  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anio  and  W.  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  8 
miles  from  Rome,  to  which  the  plebeians  re- 
paired in  their  celebrated  secessions.— (2)  A 
mountain  in  Hispania  Tarracoueusis  near  the 
Minius. 

SACRA  VIA,  the  principal  street  in  Rome, 
ran  from  the  valley  between  the  Caelian  and 
£j<qnillne  hill9,  through  the  arch  of  Titus,  and 
past  the  Forum  Romanum,  to  the  CapitoL 

SACRIPORTUS  (-uo),  a  small  place  in  La- 
tinm,  of  uncertain  site,  memorable  for  the 
victory  of  Sulla  over  the  younger  Marius, 
]i.a88. 

SACRUM  PROMONTORIUM.  (1)  (C  St. 
Vincent),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Spain.— (2)  (C. 
Com),  the  N.E.  point  of  Corsica.— (3)  (C.  Iria, 
also  Makri,  K/ta  Kavi  or  Jedi  fturum^  i.  e.  the 
7  points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain 
Cragns,  in  Lycla.  between  Xanthna  and  Tel- 
miseus.— (4)  (C.  Khelidoni),  antither  promon- 
torv  in  Lyciu,  near  the  conflnen  of  Pamphylia, 
and  opposite  the  Chelidonian  islands, whence 
It  is  also  called  Prom.  Cukt.iim>niom. 

SADYATTES  (-is),  a  king  of  Lydla,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ardys,  and  reisnerl  b.o.  699 
-617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians 
for  6  years,  and  at  his  death  beqnenthed  the 
war  to  his  son  and  successor^  Alyattes.   [Aly- 

▲TTSS.] 

SAEPTNUM  or  SBPlNUM  (-is:  SepiHo),B, 
mnnicipium  in  Samnium,  on  the  road  flrom 
Alli&e  to  Beneventnm. 

S8 


SABTlBIS  (-Is).  (1)  (illeos^f),  a  river  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarniconensis,W.  of 
the  Sncra  — (2)  Or  Sbtabis  (Setabitanus : 
Jativa),  an  important  town  of  the  Contestant, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman 
municipium,  was  situated  on  a  hill  S.  of  the 
Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufkcture 
of  linen. 

SAOALASSUS  (-i:  Allahwn,  Ru.).  a  large 
fortified  city  of  Pisldia,  near  the  Phrygian 
border,  a  day's  Journey  S.E.  of  Apamea  Cibo- 
tus.  It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in 
the  form  or  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  had  a  citadel  on  a  rock  80  feet  high. 

SXOlRIS  (-is),  a  river  of  Sarmatia  Euro- 

Saea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
tnxine,  which  was  called  afler  it  Saoarious 
SiMus,  and  which  also  received  the  river  Axi- 
aces. 

SAQARTII  (-4}ram),  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, a  nomad  people  of  Persis.  Afterwards 
thev  are  founa.  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
in  Media  and  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagroa. 

SAORA  (-ae),  a  small  river  in  Magna  Qrae- 
cia,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Bruttluin,  fiilling  into 
the  sea  between  Caulouia  and  L4>cr!. 

8AGUNTUM,  more  rarely  SAGUNTUS  (-i : 
Murviedro),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Zacvnihlans.  a  town  of  the  Edetaui  or  Sede- 
tani,  in  Spain,  8.  of  the  Ibertis,  on  the  river 
Palantius,  about  8  miles  f^om  the  coast.  Al- 
though S.  of  the  Iberu.i,  it  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans ;  and  its  siege  by  Han- 
nibal, B.a  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
8d  Punic  war.  The  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  a 
temple  of  Bacchus  are  extant  at  ^urviedro, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Mttri  veterea, 

SAIS  (-is:  Sa-el-Hajjar,  Rn.),  a  great  city 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  B.  side  of  the 


Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained 
the  palace  and  burial-place  of  the  Pharaohs, 
as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  The  city  gave 
its  name  to  the  Saites  Nomos. 

SAITIS,  a  surname  of  Athena,  nnder  which 
she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinus,  near 
Lema,  in  Argolis.  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
Athena  was  said  to  have  been  called  Sals. 

SALA  (-ae:  SaaU).  (1)  A  river  of  (Germany, 
l)etwecn  which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died. 
It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Albis.— (2)  {SaaU), 
also  a  river  of  Germany,  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Moeuns,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Uermnndnri  and  Chatti,  with  great 
salt  sprintrs  iu  its  neighborhood. 

SALXcIa  (-ae),  the  female  divinity  of  the 
sea  among  the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Nep- 
tune. The  name  is  evidently  connected  with 
«al  (aXt),  and  accordingly  denotes  the  wide, 
open  sea. 

SALAMIS  (-Tnis).  (1)  (Koturi),  an  island 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  forms  the 
S.  oonndary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusls.  Its  great- 
est length,  from  N.  to  S..  is  about  10  miles, 
and  its  width,  iu  its  broadest  part,  ft-om  £.  to 
W..  is  a  little  more.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Salamis  from  a  daughter  of  Asopus,  of 
this  name.     It  woe  colonized  at  an  early 
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time  by  the  Aeaddae  of  Aegina.  Telamon, 
the  sou  of  Aeacue,  fled  thither  after  the  mur- 
der (if  hlu  half-brother  Phocun,  aud  became 
sovereign  of  the  ii^Iand.  Hie  son  AJaz  ao- 
coropHiiied  the  Greeks  with  12  Salamlnian 
Bhips  to  the  Trojan  war.  Salamis  coutioaed 
ail  indepeudent  state  till  about  the  begiiming 
of  tlie  40ih  Olrmpiad  (0.0. 0*20),  when  a  dis- 
pute arose  for  iti<i  poKsession  between  the  Me- 
frariana  aud  the  Atheuiane.  After  a  long 
struggle  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 

gariuus,  but  was  finally  tAkeu  possession  of 
y  the  Athenians  through  a  strataeem  of  So- 
lon CS01.0M],  and  became  one  of  the  Attic 
demi.    It  continued  to  belong  to  Athens  till 
the  time  of  Cat»Bander.  when  its  inhabitants 
voluntarily  surrendered  it  totbeMacedouiaus, 
S18.    The  Athenians  recovered  the  island  in  | 
282  throui'h  AratuB,  and  punished  the  Salar  1 
minians  for  their  desertion  to  the  Macedo-  | 
nlans  with  great  severity.  The  old  city  of  Sal-  ■ 
amis  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  oppo- 
site Aegina ;  but  this  was  afterwards  deserted,  | 
and  a  new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  , 
E.  coast  opposite  Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now  I 
called  Ambelakia.   At  the  extremity  of  the  S.  I 

I)romontorT  forming  this  bav  was  the  small  ' 
sland  of  Psyttalia  {Li/2M)kut€Ui)^  which  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  ft'om  200  to  800  yards 
wide.  Salamis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  battle  fought  off  its  coast, 
in  which  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerres  was  de- 
feated by  the  Greeks,  n.a  480.— (2)  An  ancient 
city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
E.  const  a  little  N.  of  the  river  Pediaeus.  Un- 
der Constantine  it  suffered  ft*om  an  earih- 
quake,  which  buried  a  large  portion  of  llie 
inhabitants  benenih  its  ruins.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rebuilt  by  ConsUintinc,  who  gave  it  the 
mime  of  C'onstnntin,  nnd  made  it  the  capital 
of  rhe  island.  There  are  still  a  few  rulus  of 
this  town. 

SXLXPIA  (-ac:  Salpi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia,  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  situated 
S.  of  Sipoutum,  on  a  lake  named  after  it.  It 
is  not  mentioned  till  the  2d  Punic  war,  wtien 
it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannne  ;  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to 
the  Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  lui  ter  the 
Carihnginian  garrison  stationed  in  the  town. 

SAlXPInX  PXLUS  {Loffo  di  Salpi),  a  lake 
of  Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerba- 
lus  and  Anfidus. 

SALARf  A  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarracouensis,and  a  Roman  colony. 

SXlXrIA  VIA,  a  Roman  road  which  ran 
fl-om   tbe    Pt)ria  Snlaria   through   Fidenae,  | 
Rcate,  and  Asculnm  Picennm,  to  Castrum 
Truentinum,  and  thence  along  the  const  to  , 
Ancona.  ; 

SALASSI  (-ftrnm),  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Duria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pen-  | 
nine  Alps,  whom  some  regnrded  as  a  branch 
of  the  Snlyes  or  Salhi  vii,  in  Gnul.  Their  chief 
town  was  Augusta  Praeioria  {Aosta).  1 

SXLENTINI  or  SALLENTlNI  <-6rum),  a 
people  in  the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  who  dwelt 
around  the  promontory  lanygium,  which  Is 
hence  called  dALBNTi.siiii  or  Salentuia.  They  ' 


were  snbdned  by  the  Romans  at  the  condu- 
sion  of  their  war  with  Pyrrhoa. 

SXLERNUM  (-1 :  SalMWt),  an  ancient  town 
in  Campania,  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the 
Sinus  Paestanus,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
coast.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  11.0.  IM : 
but  it  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  in  tbe 
middle  ages,  after  it  had  been  fortified  by  the 
Lombards. 

SALGANJ1U8  or  SALGANBA  (-1  or  ae),  a 
smtilt  town  of  Boeotla,  on  the  BnriDUS,  aud 
on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to  Chalcls. 

SXLXNAE  (-Arum),  salt-works,  the  name  of 
several  towns  which  possessed  salt-works  in 
their  vicinity.— <1)  A  town  in  Briiain^on  the 
U.  coast,  in  the  8.  partof  Lincolnshire.— (2)  A 
town  of  the  Suetrti,  in  the  Maritime  Al]^  In 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  E.  of  Reii.  —  (3)  (Tbrrs 
delU  Saline)^  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
near  Sniapia. — (4)  A  place  in  Picenum,  on  the 
river  Sannus  {Saliiut^.—iS)  (TVircfa),  a  place  in 
Dacia.— <0  Salinak  Urbodlkab,  near  Herca- 
lanenm,  in  Campania. 

SXLINXTOR  {'i>rW)y  LiVlUS.  (1)  M.,  con- 
sul U.O.  *219,  with  L.  Aemilins  Panlus,  carried 
on  wnr  along  with  his  colleague  against  the 
Illy  Hans.  On  their  return  to  Rome  both 
consuls  were  brought  to  trial  on  the  char^ge 
of  havlnir  unfairly  divided  the  bootv  among 
the  soldiers.  Livius  was  condemned,but  the 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  an  unjust  one, 
and  Livius  took  his  disgrace  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  retired  to  nis  estate.  In  210 
the  consulo  compelled  him  to  return  to  the 
city,  and  in  207  ne  was  elected  consul  a  2d 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with 
his  colleague  in  the  glory,  of  defeating  Has- 
drubal  on  the  Metsnrus.  [Naao,  CLAirniuft.] 
Next  year  (200)  Livius  was  stationed  in  Btru- 
rin,  as  proct(U^ul,  with  an  army,  and  his  im- 

i>erinm  was  prolonged  fi>r  2  successive  yean*, 
n  204  he  was  censor  with  his  former  colleague 
ill  the consulshii),Clfludius  Nero,  and  imp<Med 
a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Salinator,  which 
seems  to  bave  been  given  him  in  derisiou,  but 
which  became,  notwithstanding,  hereditary 
in  his  family.--<2)  C.  curnle  aedtle,  203,  and 
praetor  in  202. in  whicn  venrhe  obtained  Bmt- 
tii  IIS  his  province.— (3)  C.,  i)raetx)r  in  191,when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus.  He  was  consul  in  IBS,  and 
obtained  Gaul  us  his  province. 
8ALLENTINL  [Salbmtimi.] 
SALLUSTIUS  CRI8PUS.  C,  or  SiLUS- 
TlUS  (-i).  (1)  The  Roman  historian,  belong- 
ed to  a  plebeian  family,  and  was  bi:ni  b  a  SM, 
at  Amiternnm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
He  was  qnnestor  about  09,  and  tribune  of  the 
plebs  ill  &2,  the  year  in  which  Clodins  was 
killed  by  Milo.  In  his  tribunate  he  joined 
the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
opposing  Milo.  lu  nO  Snllnst  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  probably  be- 
cause he  belonged  to  Cnesar's  party,  though 
some  give  as  the  ground  of  his  ejection  from 
the  sennte  his  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Mlla 
In  the  civil  war  he  ftillowed  Caeaar^s  fortane. 
In  47  we  find  him  praetor  elect,  by  obtaining 
which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his  rank. 
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He  nearly  lost  hta  life  in  a  rontlny  of  Bome  of 
Caesar's  troops  in  Campania,  wno  had  been 
led  thither  to  pass  oyer  into  Africa.  He  ac- 
companied Caesar  in  his  African  war  (4tf). 
and  was  left  by  Caesar  as  the  goyemor  of 
Nnmidia,  in  which  capacity  be  is  charged 
with  having  onpressed  the  people,  and  en- 
riched  himself  by  anjnst  means.  The  charge 
is  somewhat  couflrmed  by  the  fact  of  his  be- 
coming immensely  rich:  as  was  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  (/korti 
SaUwtiani)  on  the  Quirinalis.  He  retired 
into  privacy  after  he  retarned  f^om  AfHca, 
and  passed  qnietly  throngh  the  troublesome 
period  after  Caesar's  death.  He  died  in  34, 
about  4  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 
The  story  of  his  marrying  Cicero's  wife,  Te- 
rentia,  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  was  probably 
not  till  afier  his  return  from  Africa  that  Sul- 
lust  wrote  his  historical  works,  namely,  the 
CatilinOt  or  BeUnm  Catilinariwn,  a  history  of 
the  conttpiracy  of  Catiline  during  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicen)  in  63;  the  Jugurtha,  or  Bellum 
Juffurthinum^  the  history  of  the  war  of  the 
Bomans  aetiinst  Jugnrtha,  king  of  Nnmidia ; 
and  the  HutoHarum  Libri  Qitinque.  This 
ItiBt  work  is  lust,  with  the  ezceptit)u  of  frag- 
ments which  have  been  collected  and  ar- 
raneed.  Besides  theoe.  there  are  attributed 
to  Sal  lust  Druu  EpuUolae  de  Itepublica  ordu 
nandck^  and  a  DeelanuUio  in  Ciceronem.  Some 
of  the  Roman  writers  cousidered  that  Sallust 
Imitated  the  style  of  Thucydldes.  His  lan- 
guage is  e;enerally  concixe  and  persplcnons: 
perhaps  his  love  of  brevity  may  have  caused 
the  ambiguiiv  that  is  sometimes  found  in  his 
sentences.  He  also  affected  archaic  words. 
He  has,  however,  probably  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  Roman  who  wrote  what  Is  usually 
called  history.— (2)  The  grandson  of  the  sister 
of  the  hist4)riun,  was  adopted  by  the  latter, 
and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  On  the  fall 
of  Maecenas  he  became  the  principal  adviser 
of  Augasins.  He  died  in  a.d.  80,  at  an  ad- 
vanced aee.  One  of  Horace's  odes  {parm, 
ii.  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

SALMANllCA  (-ae:  ScOamanea),  called 
HELMANTICA  or  HURMANDICA  by  Livy, 
and  ELM ANTICA  by  Polybius,  an  important 
town  of  ibe  Vettones  in  Lusiianla,  S.  of  the 
Darius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
angusta. 

SALMONA  or  SALMONIA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  Ells,  in  the  district  Pisatts,  on  the  river 
Enipeus,  said  to  haye  been  founded  by  Sal- 
moneus. 

SALMONEUS  (-^5s  or  eT),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  origi- 
nally lived  in  Thessaly,  but  emiKrated  to  Elis, 
where  he  built  the  t4)wn  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great 
that  he  deemed  himselfequal  to  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter), and  ordered  sacrifices  to  l)e  offered  to 
himself;  nay,  he  even  Imitated  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the  father  of  the 
gods  Killed  nim  with  his  thunderbolt,  de- 
stroyed his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the 
patronymic  SaAmonia. 

8ALMTDESSUS  (-1),  called  HALMYDES- 
SUS  also  in  later  times  {Midja  or  Miajeh),  a 


town  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  S. 
of  the  promontory  Tbynias.  The  name  was 
originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast  from 
this  promontory  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 

e)ru8 :  and  it  was  ft^m  this  coast  that  the 
lack  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Axe- 
nog^  or  inhospitable. 

SALO  (-duis :  XaUm),  a  tribntary  of  the  Ibe- 
rus,  in  Celtiberia,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis, 
the  birthplace  of  Martial,  who  accordingly 
frequently  mentions  it  in  his  poems. 

SILONA  (-ae),  SILONAE  (-&rum),  or  SAn 
LON  (-6ni8 :  SaUma)^  an  important  town  of 
Illyria,  and  the  cnultal  of  Dalmatia,  was  sit- 
unied  on  a  small  oav  of  the  sea.  The  em- 
peror Diocletian  was  oorn  at  the  small  villa«;e 
of  Dioclea,  nenr  Salona ;  and  after  his  abdi- 
cation he  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  remains  of  his  magnificent  palace  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  vilTage  of  Spalatro,  the 
ancient  Spolatdm,  3  miles  o.  of  Salona. 

SALVlUS  OTHO.    [Otho.] 

SXLUS  (-atis),  a  Roman  goddess,  the  per- 
sonification of  health,  prosperity,  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  In  the  first  of  these  three  senses 
she  answers  closely  to  the  Greek  Hygiea, 
and  was  accordingly  represented  in  works  of 
art  with  the  same  attributes  as  the  Greek 
goddebs.  In  the  second  sense  she  represents 
prosperity  in  seneral.  In  the  third  sense 
she  is  the  goddess  of  the  public  welfare 
(SSaZus  vublioa  or  Bomana).  In  this  capacity 
a  temple  was  vowed  to  her  in  the  year  b.o. 
307  by  the  censor  C.  Junius  Bubnlcus,  on  the 
Quirinal  hill,  which  was  afterwards  decorated 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor.  She  was 
worshiped  publicly  on  the  80th  of  April,  in 
conjunction  with  Pax,  Concordia,  and  Janus. 
Salus  was  represented,  like  Fortuna,  with  a 
rudder,  a  glooe  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in 
a  sitting  posture,  pouring  from  a  patera  a 
libation  upon  an  altar,  round  which  a  ser- 
pent is  winding. 

SlLUSTlUS.    [SALLVBTnTS.] 

SILTES  (-nm)  or  SALLTJVtl  (-«mm\  the 
most  powerfhl  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Lignrian  tribes,  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Ganl 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime  Alps.  Thev 
were  troublesome  neighbors  toMassilia,wUn 
which  city  they  frequently  carried  on  war. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  B.a 
123,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and 
the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  was  founded  in 
their  territory  by  the  ctmsul  Sextius. 

SAMlRA.    [SAMAR'iiinurA.] 

SlMlRlA  (-ae:  Heb.  Shomron,  Chaldee, 
Shammiu ;  Samarltes,  pi.  Samarltae),  aft.  Sr- 
BASTK  {SehugtuK  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Palestine, was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  D.0.922),  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  Just  in  the 
centre  of  Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  Shemer,  the  owner 
of  the  hill  which  Omri  purchased  for  its  site. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
to  which  the  ten  tribes  wei-e  addicted,  until 
it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria 
(about  B.a  720), who  carried  away  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  city  and  of  the  snrronnding  coon- 
try,  which  \b  also  kuowu  iu  history  as  Sama- 
ria [see  below],  aud  replaced  them  by  hea- 
then peoples  from  the  £.  provlnce^i  uf  his  em- 
pire. When  tlie  Jews  returned  ft-om  the 
Babylonish  captivitT,  those  of  the  Samaritans 
who  woi'0hi{)ed  Jehovah  offered  to  nasitft 
them  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jeratiaiem ; 
bat  their  aid  was  refused,  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  JewD  and  the 
Samaritana.  Under  the  Syrian  kings  aud 
the  Mnccabaean  princes,  we  find  ttie  name  of 
Bamabia  used  distinctly  ns  that  of  a  province, 
which  consisted  of  liie  district  between  Gali- 
lee on  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.  Pompey 
assigned  the  district  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
and  Gabinina  fortified  the  city  anew.    An- 

f^ustas  gave  the  district  to  Herod,  who  great- 
y  renovated  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  he 
called  SeboHte  in  honor  of  hia  pHtri>u.  By 
the  4th  century  of  onr  era  it  had  become  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  beautiful  site  is 
now  occupied  l)y  a  poor  village,  which  bears 
the  Greelc  name  of  the  city,  slightly  altered, 
y\7..,  Sebuntieh.  As  a  district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  extended  from  Giiiaea  {Jenin)  on  the 
N.  to  Beth  boron,  N.  W.  of  Gib«<ii>,  on  the  8. ; 
or,  alone  the  coast,  Trom  a  little  Sl  of  Cne^aren 
on  the  M.  to  a  little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It 
was  intersected  by  the  mountains  of  Ephra- 
im,  running  N.  and  8.  through  its  middle, 
and  by  their  lateral  branches,  which  divide 
their  country  into  beautiful  aud  fertile  valleys. 
[Palakstina.] 

SAMAROBRIVA  (-nc),  afterwards  AM- 
BIANI  (AmienH\  the  chief  town  of  the  Am- 
biani  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  river  Samara ; 
whence  its  same,  which  signifies  Samara- 
Bridge. 

SAME  (-^s)  or  SXMOS  (-i),  the  nncient 
name  of  Cepnallenia.  [Ckpuali.kmia.]  It 
was  also  the  niune  of  one  of  the  4  towns  of 
Cephalleniii.  The  town  Same  or  Samoa  was 
*  situated  on  the  £.  coast,  opposite  Ithaca,  and 
-was  taken  aud  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
11.0. 189. 

SAMNlUM  {-i)  (Samnltes,  -nm,  more  rare- 

K'  Samnltae,  pi.),  a  country  in  the  centre  of 
aly,  bounded  on  the  N.  bv  the  Marsi,  Pelig- 
ni,  and  Marrocini,  on  the  W.  by  Latin m  and 
Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lncania.  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  Samnltes 
were  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who  emigrat- 
ed (Tom  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  before  the  foundution 
of  Rome,  and  s^tled  in  the  conutrv  after- 
wards called  Samnium.  [Sauiki.]  This  coun- 
try was  at  the  time  of  their  migration  inhab- 
ited by  Opicans,whom  the  Samnltes  conquer- 
ed, and  wnose  language  they  adopted ;  for  we 
lind  at  a  later  time  that  the  Samnltes  spoke 
Opican  or  Oscan.  Samnium  is  a  country 
niarlced  by  striking  physical  features.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  huge  ma^s 
of  mountains,  called  at  the  present  day  the 
Matette^  which  stands  out  trura  the  central 
line  of  the  Apennines.  The  Samnltes  were 
dlstingnished  for  their  bravery  and  love  of 
freedom.  Issuing  f^om  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, they  oyerran  a  great  part  of  Campania; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying 


to  the  Romans  for  assistance  against  the 
Samuites  that  war  broke  out  between  the  % 
peoples  in  b.o.  848.  The  Romans  foand  the 
I  Samnites  the  most  warlike  and  formidable 
enemies  whom  they  had  yet  encountered  in 
Italy :  and  the  war,  which  commenced  in  343, 
was  continued  with  few  intermpilons  for  the 
soace  of  58  years.  The  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  eulla  gave  them  hopes  of  recov- 
ering their  independence;  bat  they  were  de- 
feated by  Snila  before  the  gates  of  Rome  (S2), 
the  greater  part  of  their  troops  fell  in  baiile, 
and  the  remainder  were  put  u>  death.  Their 
towns  were  laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Roman 
colonists. 

SXMOS  or  SlMUS  (-1:  Greek  Samo^  Turk- 
ish Su9am  AdoMni)^  one  of  the  principal  inlands 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
It  called  the  Icarian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narmw 


strait  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  E. 
promontory  Posidinm  {C.  Coionfia)  with  the 
W.-most  spnr  of  Mount  Mycale,  Pr.  Troglliaro 


(C.  &  Maria).  This  strait,  which  is  little  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  was  the  scene 
of  the  batile  of  Myoalk.  The  island  is  formed 
by  a  range  of  mt)untains  extending  tmm  K 
to  W.,  whence  it  derived  Its  name ;  for  i^fiot 
was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  mount- 
ain. The  circumference  of  the  island  is 
about  80  miles.  According  to  the  earliest 
traditiims,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Carians 
and  Leles^es,  and  the  res^idence  of  their  first 
king,  Ancaeus :  aud  wax  afterwards  colonized 
by  Aeolians  from  Lesbos,  and  by  lonians 
from  Epidaurus.  The  Samians  early  ac- 
quired such  power  at  sea  that,  besides  ol>- 
talning  po8f«e:««ion  of  parts  of  the  opposite 
cosHt  of  A^ia,  they  founded  many  C(»lonies. 
After  a  transition  from  the  state  of  an  heroic 
monarchy,  through  an  aristocracy,  to  a  de- 
raocracv,  the  island  became  subject  to  the 
most  d]stingni$>hed  of  the  so-called  tyrants, 
Poi.TORATRs  (B.O.  632),  nuder  whom  its  power 
and  splendor  reached  their  highest  pitch,  and 
Samos  wonld  probably  have  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Aegaean  but  for  the  mnrder  of 
Polycrates.  At  this  period  the  Samians  had 
extensive  commercial  relations  with  E<i!Tpt, 
aud  they  obtained  from  Amasis  the  privilege 
of  a  separate  temple  at  Nancratis.  The 
Samians  now  became  snbject  to  the  Persian 
empire,  under  which  they  were  governed  by 
tvrants,  with  a  brief  interval  nt  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt,  nntil  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
which  made  them  independent,  u.o.  479*  Thev 
now  Joined  the  Athenian  confederacy,  of 
which  they  con  tinned  independent  memoere 
until  JI.0.  440,  when  an  opportunity  arose  for 
reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  Pericles  afker  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  9  months*  duration.  In  the  Peloponueslan 
war,  Sanios  held  firm  to  Athens.   Transferred 

I  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of  AegospotamI,  40ek 
it  was  soon  restored  to  Athens  by  that  of 

I  Cnidns,394 ;  but  it  went  over  to  Sparta  again 

I  in  BOO.  Soon  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  being  conquered  by  the  satrap 
Tigranes ;  but  it  was  recovered  by  Tlmothetu 

'  for  Athens.   In  the  Social  w[|r,  the  Athenians 
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saccessftilly  defended  It  against  the  attacks 
of  the  confederated  Chiaus,  Khudians.  and 
Byzautiue?,  and  placed  in  it  a  body  of  2000 
clenichi,  ».o.  352.  After  Alexander's  death  it 
was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdiccas, 
823 :  bnt  it  was  restored  to  them  by  PoWsper- 
chon,  319.  In  the  Macedonian  war  damoe 
was  taken  by  the  Rhodians,  then  by  Piiilip, 
and  lastly  by  the  Rhodians  again,  b.o.  SCO. 
It  took  part  with  Mithridates  in  his  first  war 
against  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  it 
was  finally  onited  to  the  province  of  Asia, 
ji.o.  84.  Meanwhile  it  had  greatly  declined, 
and  darine  the  war  it  had  been  wasted  by 
the  incnrsions  of  pirates.  Its  prosperity  was 
partially  restored  under  the  propraetorship 
of  Q.  Cicero,  B.a  62,  but  siili  more  by  the 
resiaence  in  it  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  82, 
and  afterwards  of  Octavianns,  who  made  Sa- 
moa a  free  state.  It  sank  into  insignificance 
as  early  as  the  2d  century.  Samoa  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  chief  centre  of  Ionian 
manners,  energies,  luxury,  science,  and  art. 
In  very  early  times  there  was  a  natiye  school 
of  statuary,  and  Samian  architects  became 
famous  beyond  their  own  island.  In  painting, 
the  island  produced  Calliuhon,  Theodoras, 
Ai^atharchns,  and  Timantnes.  Its  pottery 
WHS  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient  world. 
In  literature,  Samoa  was  made  illustrious  by 
the  poets  Asiui«,  Choerilus,  and  Aeschrion ; 
by  the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissas; 
and  by  the  historians  Pagaeus  and  Dnrls.— 
The  cupiial  city,  also  called  Samos,  stood  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Tro- 
gilium,  partly  on  the  shore,  and  partly  rising 
on  the  hills  behind  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  had  a  mazuiflcent  harbor,  and 
nnnieruus  splendid  buildings,  amon^  which, 
besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples,  the 
chief  were  the  senate-house,  the  theatre,  and 
a  ^mnnasinm  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  Samos  was  recktmed  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruina  are  so 
considerable  as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be  traced : 
there  are  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
and  of  the  theatre  and  aquedncL 

SiMOSATA  (SomHsat),  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  afterwards  kingdom,  of  Com- 
ma^ene.  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  stood  on  the  right 
bank  or  the  Enphraieo,  N.W.  of  Ede^sa.  It 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  Lncian,  and  in  Church  history  aa 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  3d  century.  Nothing  remains  of  it 
•but  a  heap  of  rains. 

SXMOTHRJL(^8  (-«s)  and  SXMOTHRIcIA 
(-ae :  Samothraki)^  a  small  island  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the  month  of 
the  Hehrns  in  Thrace,  n-om  which  it  was  88 
miles  distitnt.  It  ii<  abont  82  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  Saook,  (W)m  which  Homer 
fiitys  that  Troy  C4>uld  be  seen.  Samothrace 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Ca- 
biri  [Cahiri],  and  was  celebrated  for  its  re- 
ligious mysteries,  which  were  some  of  the 
most  famons  in  the  ancient  world.  Tiie  po- 
litical history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. 

SAMF8ICERAMUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  petty 


grince  of  Bmesa  In  Syria ;  a  nickname  given 
y  Cicero  to  Cn.  Pompeias. 
8ANCHUNIATHON  (-onis),  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose 
works  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo 
Byblina,  who  lived  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1st 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  A  considerable 
fragment  of  the  translation  of  Philo  is  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  in  the  first  book  of^hia 


Praeparatio  Ecafigelica;  but  it  la  now  gen- 
erally agreed  among  modera  scholara  that 
the  work  was  a  forgery  of  Philo. 

SAJNCUS,  SANGU8,  or  SEMO  SANCU8  (-i), 
a  Roman  divinity,  said  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  Sabine  god,  and  identical  with  Herculea 
and  Dius  Fidins.  The  name,  which  is  etymo- 
loeically  the  same  as  Sanetus^  and  connected 
with  Saneiret  seems  to  Justify  this  belief,  and 
characterizes  Sanctis  as  a  divinity  presiding 
over  oaths.  Sancns  had  a  temple  at  Rome, 
on  the  Quirinal,  opposite  that  of  Oulrinns, 
and  close  by  the  gate  which  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  SanfucUU  porta. 

SANDROCOTTU8  (-i>,  an  Indian  king  in 
the  time  of  Selencua  Nicator,  ruled  over  the 
powerfhl  nation  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

SANGArIUS  (-i),  SANGlRIS,  or  Si- 
GlRIS  (Sakariyeh),  the  largest  river  of  Asia 
Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source  in  a 
mountain  called  Adorens,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  whence  it  fiowed  first  N.  through 
Galatia,  then  W.  and  N.W.  through  the  N.B. 

f>art  of  Phrygia,  and  theu  N.  through  Bithyn- 
a,  of  which  it  oricrinally  formed  the  eastera 
boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into  the  Euxine. 
about  half-way  betwee^  the  Bosponia  and 
Heraclea. 

SANGlA.    [Samoakius.] 

SANNiO  (-6nis).  a  name  of  the  bnffoon  in 
the  mimes,  derived  fi*om«anmL  whence  comea 
the  Italian  Zanni  (hence  our  Zany). 

SANNYRlON  (-dnis),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  flourislied  B.a  407  and  onwards.  His 
exccsBive  leanness'  waa  ridiculed  by  Straltla 
and  Aristophanes. 

SANTONES  (-urn)  or  8ANT0NI  (-«ram}, 
a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Aqnltanica,  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  N.  of  the  Garumna. 
Under  the  Romans  they  were  a  free  people. 
Their  chief  town  was  Mediolannm,  afterwards 
San  tones  (SairUen), 

SXPAEI  (-dram),  a  people  in  Thrace,  dwelt 
on  Monnt  Pangaeus,  Detween  the  lake  Bis- 
ton  is  and  the  coast. 

SlPIS  (-is:  Satio).  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalptna.  rising  in  tne  Apennines,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  S.  of  Ravenna,  between 
the  Po  and  the  Aternna. 

SXPOR.      [SASaANIDAB.] 

SAPPHO  (-us),  one  of  the  two  great  leaders 
of  the  Aeolian  school  of  lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus 
being  the  oi  her),  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or, 
as  some  said,  of  Eresos  in  Lesbos.  Sappho 
was  contemporary  with  Alc^ieus,  Steaichoras, 
and  Pittacus.  That  she  was  not  only  con- 
temporary, bat  lived  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Alcaeoa,  ia  ahowu  by  exbiing  fhigmenta 
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of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the  events  of  her 
life  we  have  no  other  informatiou  than  an 
obticnre  allneion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and  in 
Ovid  {Her.  rv.  61),  to  her  flight  from  Mytileue 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger, 
between  604  and  592 ;  and  the  common  Biory 
that,  being  in  love  with  Phaou,  and  finding 
her  love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  from 
the  Leucadiau  rock.  This  tutory,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times.  At  Mytileue,  Sappho  appears  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  societv, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils 
in  poetry,  fashion,  aud  gnllautry.  The  ancient 
writers  a^ree  in  expressing  the  most  unbound- 
ed admiral  ion  for  her  poetry.  Her  lyric 
poems  formed  9  book?,  out  of  these  only 
fi*Hgments  have  come  down  to  ns.  The  mos't 
important  iis  a  splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  of  which  we  perhaps  possess  the 
whole. 


AlcMiu  and  Sappho. 

SARANCAE,  SARANGAK  or  -ES  (-ilnira), 
a  people  of  So^diano. 

SAHDAnXpILUS  (-1),  the  Isst  king  of  the 
A8^^y^lan  empire  ofNinus  or  Nineveh,  noted 
for  his  Inxtiry,  licentiousnei^s,  and  eflfeminacy. 
He  pn^ised  his  lime  in  hii»  palace  unseen  by 
any  of  his  snbjectp,  dret>»ied  m  female  apparel, 
and  purronnded  bv  concubines.  At  length 
Arbnces,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesvi*,  the 
noblest  of  the  ChnUlnean  priests,  resofved  to 
renounce  allei;iance  to  s«uoh  a  worthlesn  mon- 
arch, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble army  aijainsr  Nineveh.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxuri- 
ous habits,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  war- 
rior. Plncinir  himself  Ht  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  twice  defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length 
worsted  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Nineveh.    Here  he  c>usiained  a  plege  for  two 

Sears,  till  at  length,  finding  it  imnoH8n)le  to 
old  out  any  longer,  he  collected  all  his  treas- 
ures, wives,  and  concubines,  and  placing  them 
on  an  immense  pile  which  be  had  constructed, 
Mt  it  on  fire,  aud  Uius  destroyed  both  him- 


self and  them.  b.g.  876.  This  is  the  account 
of  Ctesias,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
doms  Siculos,  and  which  has  been  followed 
bvmost  subsequent  writers  and  chrono]v>gi8t8. 
Modern  writers  however  have  shown  that  the 
whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  aud 
it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Herodotas  and 
the  writers  of  the  Old  TestameuL 
SARDL    [Sakpinia.] 

SARDINIA  (-ae:  Sardi:  Sardinia),  a  Urge 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  tne  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  upwards  of  140  uaailoLl 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60.  It  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  largest  of  tne  Mediterranean 
islands,  aud  this  opinion,  thouj^h  usually  con- 
sidered an  error,  is  now  ftmnato  be  correct ; 
since  it  api}ears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a  little  larger  than  Sicily. 
Sardinia  lies  in  almost  a  central  }>osiiion  l>e- 
tween  Spain,  Gani,  Italy,  and  Africa. 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  alon?  the 
wliole  of  the  K.  side  of  the  island  from 
N.  to  S..  occupving  about  one  third  of 
its  surface.  The»e  moantaiu-s  we  « 
called  by  the  ancieuts  lusani  Monies, 
a  name  which  they  probably  derived 
from  their  wild  and  savage  appear- 
ance, and  from  their  being  the  uaunt 
of  uumerons  robbers.  Sardiuia  waa 
very  fertile,  but  was  not  extensively 
caltivated,  in  cont<equeuce  of  the  uu- 
dvilixed  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  the  plains  in  the  W.  and  S.  parts 
of  the  island  produced  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn,  of  which  much  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.  Among 
the  products  of  the  i^laud  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Sardoniea 
herba^  a  poisonoui;)  plant,  which  was 
said  to  produce  fatal  couvnl-^ions  in 
the  person  who  ate  of  it.  These  con- 
vulsions agitated  and  distorted  the 
mouth  so  that  the  person  appeared  to 
laugh,  though  in  excruciating  pain ; 
hence  the  well-kn(*wu  rinu  Sardoni' 
euA.  Sardinia  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals,  especially  silver, 
the  mines  of  which  were  worked  in  antiquity 
to  a  great  extent.  There  were  likewise  nu- 
merous mineral  springs ;  and  large  qnantiiiea 
of  salt  were  manufactured  on  the  W.  and  8. 
coasts.— The  pi»pulailon  of  Sardinia  was  of  a 
very  mixed  kind.  To  what  race  the  original 
inhnbiiants  belonged  we  are  not  informed; 
but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhenians, 
and  CarthaginiauB  settled  in  the  l«land  ai 
different  periods.  The  Greeks  are  also  said 
to  have  planted  colonies  in  the  it<]and,  bat 
this  account  is  very  8n.«piclon8.  Sardinia  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  b.o.  500, 
since  we  find  that  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  pn^m- 
l>«ed  Darius  that  he  would  render  the  island 
of  Sardo  tributary  to  hie  power.  It  was  con- 
quered by  theCarthaginians  at  an  earlyperiod. 
and  continued  In  their  possession  till  the  end 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  Shortly  after  this 
event  the  Romans  availed  themMlves  of  the 
dangerous  war  which  the  Carthaginians  were 
carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries  in 
Africa  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  ii.a 
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289.  It  was  DOW  formed  Into  a  Roman 
province  auder  the  governmeni  ofa  praetor; 
out  a  larj^e  portion  of  it  was  only  nominally 
subject  to  tbe  Romans:  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  years  and  numerous  revolts  that 
the  inhabitant!!  »inbniitred  to  the  Roman  do- 
minion. Sardinia  continued  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  empire  till  the  5ih  century,  when  it 
was  taken  pof^ses^ion  of  by  the  Vandals. 

SARDIS  (-is)  or  SARDES  (-inm:  Sardlftni: 
Sort,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  t^tood  on  the  S.  ed|;e 
of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Uernin!<,  at  the  N. 
foot  of  the  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the  liiile  river 
PactoIiiH,  30  stadia  (3  geo^'.  mile^)  S.  of  the 
Junction  of  that  river  with  the  Uermus.  On 
a  lofty  precipitous  rock,  forming  an  outpost 
of  tbe  range  of  Tmohi?,  was  the  almost  im- 
pregnable citadel,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he  never 
mentions  the  Lydians  or  Sardis  by  name, 

8)ealcs  of  Mount  Tmolus  and  the  lake  of 
yees.  The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  as- 
cribed to  Meles,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It 
waH  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and  con- 
tained the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Lydian 
kings.  At  the  dt^wnfall  of  the  Lydian  empire 
it  resisted  ail  the  attacks  of  Cyrus,  and  was 
only  taken  by  Burpri(<e.  Under  the  Persian 
and  Greco-Syrian  empires,  Sardis  was  the 
re!«idence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise 
of  Pergtimus  greatly  diminished  Its  impor- 
tance: but  under  the  Romans  it  was  still  a 
considerable  city,  mid  the  scat  ofa  conventns 


Jurldicus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthonake, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor's  aid.  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  of  the  7  churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  the  apogtie's  language 
implies  that  the  Church  at  Sardis  had  afready 
sunk  into  almoHt  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iii.  1, 
foil.).  In  tbe  wars  of  the  middle  ages  the 
city  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  site  now 
presents  one  of  the  most  melanch«>ly  scenes 
of  desolation  to  be  fouud  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities. 

SARMATAE  or  SAUROMATAE  (-ftrum),  a 
people  of  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  N.E.  of  tlie 
Pains  Maeotis  {Sea  qf  Azov),  E.  of  the  river 
TanaTs  (Don),  which  separated  them  from  the 
Scythians  of  Europe.    LSAEMATiii.] 

SARMATiA  (-ae),  (the  £.  part  of  Poland 
and  S.  part  of  Ruwia  in  Europe),  a  name  first 
used  by  Mela  for  the  part  of  N.  Europe  and 
A^ia  extending  from  the  Vistula  Hi'tMla)  and 
the  Sakmatioi  Montks  on  the  W.,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Germany,  to  the  Rha  (Fofpa)  on 
the  K,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia :  bound- 
ed on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  Ister 
{Danube)^  Tibiscus  (T'/wiw*),  and  Tyras  (Dnis»- 
ter),  which  divided  it  from  Panmmia  and  Da- 
cia,  and,  farther,  by  the  Euxine,  and  beyond 
it  by  Mount  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from 
Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  and  extending 
on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Baltic  M)d  the  unknown 
regions  of  N.  Europe.  The  people  from  whom 
the  name  of  Surmaiia  was  derived  inhabited 
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only  a  email  portion  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribes ;  bnt  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  its  W. 
part  eeem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  as 
the  VKifKin  on  the  BalUe^  and  the  Iazyors, 
RaoxoLANi,  and  Hamaxobii  in  &  Ruasia ;  the 
chief  of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tanais  were 
the  Alaoni  or  Alani  Scythae,  a  Scythian  peo- 
ple who  came  out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the 
central  parts  of  Rtutia,  The  whole  country 
was  divided  by  the  river  Tanals  (Don)  into  9 
parts,  called  respectively  Sarmatia  Buropaea 
and  Sarmatia  Aaiatica;  bat  it  should  be  ub- 
nerved  that,  according  to  the  modern  divis- 
ion of  the  continent,  the  whole  of  Sarmatia 
belongs  to  Europe.  It  shonld  al!>o  be  noticed 
that  the  ChersonesnsTaurica  (Ot'mea), though 
falling  within  the  specified  limlis,  was  nut 
consiaered  as  a  part  of  Sarmatia,  bat  as  a 
separate  country. 

SARMAtICAB  PORTAB  (-fimm),  (Pan  qf 
DarUl),  the  central  pass  of  the  Caucuiius,  lead- 
ing from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia. 

SARMiTlCI  MONTES  (part  of  the  Car- 
pathian  MouiUains)^  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Central  Earope,  extending  from  the  nources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  l>etween  Ger- 
many on  the  W.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  K 

SARMiTlCUS  OCBANUS  and  PONTUS, 
SARMlT!CUM  MlKB  Uialtic),  a  great  sea, 
washing  the  N.  coast  of  European  Sarmatia. 

8ARNUS  (-i:  Samo),  a  river  in  Campania, 
flowing  by  Nuceria,  and  (ailing  into  the  Sinus 
Puteolanus  near  PompeiL 

SArONICUS  SINUS  (G.  cfAegina),  a  bay 
of  the  Aeguean  sea  lying  between  Attica  and 
Argolls,  and  commencing  between  the  prom- 
ontory of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  that  or  Scyl- 
laeam  in  Argolls. 

SARPSDON  (-6ni8).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos 
and  RhadamantbuF.  Being  involved  in  a 
qnnrrel  with  Minos  about  Miletus,  he  took 
refuge  with  Cllix,  whom  he  atisiated  against 
the  Lyclans,  [Miiktus.]  He  Afterwards  be- 
came king  of  the  Lyciaus,  and  Zeus  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  3  generations.— 
(2)  Son  of  Zeus  and  Laodumia.  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Evander  and  Deldamia,  and  a 
brother  of  Clarus  and  Themou.  He  was  a 
Lyclan  prince,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1.  In 
the  Trojan  war  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  but 
was  slain  by  Pairoclns. 

SARPEDON  PROMONTORtTJM  (CLiMon 
el  Kaprh),  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  in  long. 
S4°  E.,  SO  sudia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus. 

SARPEDOnIUM  prom,  (-i),  a  promon- 
tory of  Thrace,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  island 
of  Imbros. 

SARRASTEa    [SAanus.] 

SARSlNA  (-ae:  Sarsina)^  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sapis,  S.W.  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  snbsequenlly  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium,  celebrated  aa  the  birthplace  of  the 
comic  poet  Plautus. 


SARUS  M :  Seihan),  a  considerable  river  in 
the  &B.  of  Aaia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia.  It  flows 
S.  past  Comana  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia, 
where  it  receives  a  W.  branch  that  has  ran 
nearly  parallel  to  it;  and  thence,  flowing 
through  Cilicia  Campestris  in  a  winding 
course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  E.  of  the 
month  of  the  Cydnos,  and  S.E.  of  Tarsna 

SASO  or  SASONIB  INStLA  (Saaeno,  Sa9- 
»ono.  Sowsa),  a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coast 
of  Illyria,  N.  of  the  Acrocerannlan  promon- 
tory, much  frequented  by  pirates. 

SA8PTRES  (-am)  or  SASPIRI  (-oram),  a 
Scythian  people  of  Asia,  S.  of  Colchis  and  N. 
of  Media,  in  an  inland  position  (t.  e.  in  Ar- 
menia), according  to  Hert>doins,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxtne. 

SASSANIDAE  (-Aram),  the  name  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  reigned  in  Persia  from  a.ik  fil$ 
to  A.D.  651.— (1)  Artaxskxks  (the  AamsHia 
or  Aaiisuia  of  the  Persians),  the  founder  of 
the  dynast V  of  the  Saasanidae,  reigned  a.d. 
226-840.  lie  was  a  son  of  one  Babek,  an  in- 
ferior officer.  Artaxerxea  had  sen'ed  with 
dlMtinction  in  the  army  of  Artabanns,  the  king 
of  Parthia,  was  rewarded  with  ingratitade, 
and  took  revenge  in  revolt.  He  claimed  the 
throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of 
the  great  Cyrus.  The  people  warmly  sup- 
ported his  cause,  as  he  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion.  In 
226  Artabanns  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle :  and  Artaxerxes  thereupon  assumed  the 
pompous  bnt  national  title  of  "King  of 
Kings."  One  of  his  firt<t  legislative  acts  was 
the  restoration  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  worship  of  fire.  Having  succeeded 
in  establishing  nls  authority  at  home,  Artax- 
erxes demauded  from  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all  thoee 
portions  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had  be- 
longed to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyras  and 
Xerxes,  that  is.  the  whole  of  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  as  well  as  Egypt  An  im- 
mediate war  1)etween  the  two  empires  was 
the  direct  consequence.  After  a  severe  con- 
test, peace  was  restored,  shortly  after  the  mur^ 
der  of  Alexander  in  287,  each  nation  retaining 
the  possessions  which  they  held  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.— (2)  Sapob  I.  (Sha- 
pdb),  the  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  L, 
reigned  240-2T3.  He  carried  on  war  flrst 
a>;alnst  Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Va- 
lerian. The  latter  emperor  was  defeated  by 
Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the  capt- 
ure of  Valerian,  Sapor  conquered  Syria,  de- 
sirf)yed  Antioch,  and,  havliie  made  himself 
master  of  the  passes  in  the  Taura^  laid  Tar- 
sus in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.  His  ftirther 
progress  was  stopped  by  Odeuathns  and  Ze- 
nobia.— (3)  HobmisdabI.  (HoRMua),  sou  of  the 
preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year,  and 
died  in  274.^(4)  Vabames  or  Vakaranxb  L 
(Barraii  or  Baqabaii),  son  of  Hormisdas  L, 
reigned  274-277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable 
wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity, 
was  involved  in  a  contest  with  Aorellan, 
which,  however,  was  not  attended  with  maj 
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eerions  reBolta.  on  accoant  of  the  sndden 
death  of  Anrelian  in  875.  In  his  reiirn  the 
celebrated  Manl  was  put  to  death— (5)  Va- 
XAN Ks  II.  (Bahbaji),  son  of  Varanett  I.,  relKU- 
ed  877-2M.  lie  was  defeated  br  Carn»,  who 
took  both  Seleacia  and  Ctesipnon,  and  his 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  con- 
quests by  the  sudden  death  of  Carus  (2vS.3). — 
(6)  Varanrs  III.  (Baubam),  elder  son  of  Va- 
ranes  II.,  died  after  a  reigti  of  S  monthp,  in 
SMb — (7)  Naksrs  (Naiisi),  younger  son  of  Va- 
raues  II..  reigned  894-308.  He  carried  on  a 
formidable  war  against  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian ;  but  in  the  second  campai<;a  Narsen  was 
defeated  with  great  lo«^8,  aud  was  obIi<;ed  to 
conclude  a  di»advauta<;eouB  pence  with  the 
Romans.  In  803  Narses  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  and  died  s<mu  afterwardcw  —(8)  Hor- 
xiSDAS  I L  (BoBMuz),  son  of  Narses,  reigned  sua 
-310.  During  his  reign  nothing  of  ini{M>rtance 
happened  regarding  Rome.  —  (9)  Sapor  II. 
PosTUXUs  (SiiAruB),  son  of  Hormii*das  II.. 
was  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ann 
was  crowned  in  his  mother's  womb,  the  Magi 
placing  the  diadem  with  great  solemnity  upon 
the  body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned  310-381. 
His  reigrn  was  signalized  by  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  He  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful war  for  many  years  against  Constan- 
tins  II.,  and  his  successors.  Sapor  has  been 
surnamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had 
ever  caused  such  terror  to  Rome  a^*  this  mon- 
arch. Sapor  was  succeeded  bv  IS  prince!«  of 
the  same  dynasty ;  but  in  651  VesdWerd  IIL, 


the  last  king,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Kaleb, 
general  of  tne  Caliph  Abu-Bekr.  Persia  then 
became  a  Mohammedan  country. 


SASSt^LA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Latinm,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  Tiber. 

SATALA  (-6mm),  a  considerable  town  in 
the  N.B.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important  as  the 
key  of  the  mountain  passes  into  Pontus.  It 
stood  at  the  Junctitm  of  4  roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Euxine,  a  little  N.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, iu  a  valley  surrounded  by  mouninius, 
SSS  Roman  mile:*  from  Caesarea  iu  Cappa- 
docia,  and  13.5  from  Trapezus. 

SATlCtJLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Samnium. 
sitnaied  np;>u  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  oi 
Campania. 

8ATRTCUM  (-1 :  OunU  di  Ootujo),  a  town  in 
Latium,  near  Antium. 

SAtCKAK  PALta  (LoQo  di  naola),  a  lake 
or  marsh  in  Latium,  fornivd  by  the  river  Nym- 
phaens,  aud  near  the  promontory  Circeinm. 

SAtCRIUM  or  SAtGREIUM  (-i:  Satu  o), 
a  town  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  horses.    (Ilor.,  tiat.  i.  6. 59.) 

SATURNiA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  name  of 
Italy  [Italia].— (2)  (SatHrnpiY  formerly  called 
AuRiMA,  an  ancient  Uiwn  or  Etrurla,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Pebisgians,  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Calelra,  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Cosa,  about  80  miles  from 
the  sea. 

8ATURNINU8  (-1).  (1)  One  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  was  a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom 
he  was  much  beloved.  Disgusted  oy  the  de- 
bauchery of  Qallienus,  he  accepted  from  the 
soldiers  the  title  of  emperor,  bat  was  put  to 


death  by  the  troops,  who  could  not  endure 
the  sternness  of  his  discipline.— (2)  A  native 
of  Gaul,  and  an  able  officer,  was  appointed  by 
Anreliau  commander  of  the  Eastern  frontier, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Probus,  by  whose  soldieni 
he  was  eventtially  slain. 

SATURNINUS  (-i),  L.  APPULEIUS,  the 
celebrated  demagogue,  was  quaestor  u.o.  104, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebe  for  the  Hrst  time  in 
108.  He  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Marius  aud  his  friends,  and  smm  acquired 
great  popularity.  He  became  a  candidate  for 
the  tribunate  for  the  8d  time  iu  100,  and  ob- 
tained it  by  the  murder  of  his  rival.  As  soon 
as  be  had  entered  upon  office,  he  brought  for- 
ward an  a|rrarian  law,  which  led  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  Metellus  Nnmidlcn&  a.s  is  related 
eli>ewUAre.  [Mrtkllcb.]  Saturn  in  us  proposed 
other  popular  measures,  such  as  a  Lex  Fm- 
mentaria,  aud  a  law  for  founding  new  colonies 
in  Sicily.  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  following  year,  Satnrninus  obtained 
the  tribunate  for  the  third  time.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  consulship 
between  Olaucia  and  Memmius,  and  as  the 
latter  seemed  likelv  to  carry  his  election,  Sat- 
urulnua  and  Olaucia  hired  some  ruffians  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  comitia.  This 
last  act  produced  a  complete  i*eaction  against 
Satnrninus  and  his  associates.  The  senate 
declared  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered 
the  consuls  to  put  them  down  by  force.  Ma- 
rius was  unwilling  to  act  against  his  friends, 
but  he  had  no  alternative,  and  his  backward- 
ness was  compensated  bv  the  zeal  of  others. 
Driven  out  of  the  forum,  Satnrninus,  Olaucia, 
and  the  auaestor  Saufeius  look  refuge  in  the 
Capitol,  out  the  partisans  of  the  senate  cut 
off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Capitol  with 
water.  Unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  they 
surrendered  to  Marius.  The  latter  md  all  he 
could  to  save  their  lives:  as  soon  as  they  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  he  placed  them  for 
(•ecutity  in  the  Curia  Hoetilla,  but  the  mob 
pulled  off  the  tiles  of  the  senate-house,  and 
pelted  them  with  the  tiles  till  they  died. 

SATURNIUS  (-1),  that  is,  a  wm  ofSaturnus, 
and  accordingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason 
the  name  of  Satubnia  is  given  both  to  Juno 
and  Vesta. 

SATURNUS  (-1),  a  mythical  king  of  Italy, 
whom  the  Romans  invariably  identified  with 
the  Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made  the  for- 
mer the  fatherof  Jupiter,Neptnne,  Fluto,  Juno, 
etc  [Cronos!  ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  re- 
semblance between  the  attributes  of  the  two 
deities,  except  that  both  were  regarded  as  the 
most  ancient  divinities  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  reaeniblance  is  much  stronger 
between  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Saturn,  for  all 
that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their  Dcmeier  is 
ascribed  hj  the  Italians  to  Saturn.  Saiurnna 
derived  his  name  from  sowing  {iterot  aevL 
9(Uum)f  and  was  reputed  the  introducer  of 
civilization  and  social  order,  which  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  agriculture.  His  reign 
is  conceived  for  the  same  reason  to  have  been 
the  golden  age  of  Italy.    As  agricultural  in- 
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dastry  is  the  eoarce  of  wealth,  his  wife  was 
Ops,  the  representative  of  plenty.  The  story 
ran  that  the  god  came  to  Italv  in  the  reign 
of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  that  he  formed  a  settlement  on 
the  CapitoHne  hill,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Saturnian  hill.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  np  to  the  Capitol,  there 
Btood  in  after-times  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
Satnm  then  unght  the  people  affricultare, 
snppressed  their  savage  mode  of  life,  and  in- 
troanced  amone  them  civilisation  and  moral- 
ity. The  result  was  that  the  whole  coantrv 
was  called  Satamia,  or  the  land  of  plenty.  It 
is  fhrther  related  that  Latium  received  its 
name  {trom  kUeo)  firom  the  disappearance  of 
Saturn,  who  was  suddenly  removed  from 
earth,  and  who  fur  the  f>ame  reason  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the  neihar 
world.  Keepectiuff  the  festival  t^ulemnized 
by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Salum,  see  Diet 
i^fAntiq.  $.  V.  Saturtudia.  The  statue  of  Sa- 
tnmus  was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  proba- 
bly to  denote  the  fertility  of  Latiaro  in  olives ; 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  crooked  pruning-knife, 
and  his  feet  were  surrounded  with  a  w(x>len 
ribbon.  The  temple  of  Saturn  was  used  as 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  many  laws  were 
also  deposited  in  it. 

SXTYRI  (-Arum),  the  name  of  a  class  of  be- 
ings In  Gi'eek  rovtnology,  who  are  innepara- 
bly  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
(BacchuH),  nnd  reprei>ent  the  luxuriant  vital 
powers  of  Nature.  They  are  commonly  said 
to  be  the  sons  of  Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of 
the  Naiades.  The  Satyrs  are  represented  with 
bristly  hair,  the  nose  round  and  somewhat 
turned  upward,  the  ears  pointed  at  the  top, 
like  those  of  animals,  with  9  small  horns 


Satyrlsci.  The  Satyrs  are  always  described 
as  fond  of  wine  (whence  rhey  often  appear 
either  with  a  cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  hand), 
and  of  every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  whence 


they  are  seen  sleeping,  playing  musical  in- 
struments, or  enj?age(rin  voluptuous  dances 
with  nymphs.    They  are  dressed  with  the 


Sfttjr'*  HMd. 

growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and 
with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  ditferent 
stages  of  life ;  the  older  ones  were  commonly 
called  Silenii  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed 


skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths  of  vine, 
ivy,  or  fir.  Like  all  the  gods  dwelling  in  for- 
ests and  fields,  they  were  greatly  dreaded  by 
mortals.  Later  writers,  e8|>ectally  the  Ro- 
man poets,  confound  the  Satyrs  with  the  Itai- 
ian  Fauni,  and  accordingly  represent  them 
with  lai^r  horns  and  goafs'  feet,  althoo^ 
originally  they  were  quite  distinct  kinds  of 
beings. 

SATTRUS  (-1),  a  distinguished  comic  actor 
at  Atboue,  Is  said  to  have  given  instructions 
to  Demosthenes  in  the  art  ufgirins  full  •ffeet 
to  his  speeches  by  appropriate  action. 

SXVO  (-dnls :  8aone\  a  river  iu  Campania, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  S.  of  Sinuessa. 

SAVUS  (-1:  Save  or  Sau),  a  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Car- 
nic  Alps,  forms  first  the  boundary  between 
Noricum  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  between 
Pannouia  and  Illyria,  and  falls  into  the  Dan- 
ube near  Singiduuum. 

SAX  A  (-ae),  DEClDlUS.a  native  ofCelti- 
beria,  and  originally  one  of  Cae«ar*s  common 
soldiers,  eventually  accompanied  Antony  to 
the  East,  and  was  made  by  him  governor  of 
I  Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
Labienun  and  the  Parthlans,  and  was  slain  in 
the  flight  after  the  battle  (40). 

SAXA  (-ae),  Q.  VOcONIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs.  U.0. 169.  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  re- 
specting which  see  Diet,  cf  Antiq,  $.  v. 

SAXA  RUBRA.    [Rdiiua  Saxa.} 

SAXONES  (-um).  a  powerfiti  people  In  Gei^ 
many,  who  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Cimbric  Cher8one8U^  between  the  rivers 
Albis  (Elbe)  and  Chalusus  {Trav€\  consequent- 
ly in  the  modem  Uolstein.  The  Saxones  first 
occur  in  history  in  a.b.  886,  and  afterwards 
appear  at  the  head  of  a  power (\il  confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  who  became  united  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Saxons,  and  who 
eventually  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe,  and  the  German 
Ocean.  A  portion  of  the  Saxons,  in  co^iune- 
lion  with  the  Angli,  conquered  Britain  abont 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 

8CAEVA  (-ae).  CASSlUS.  a  centurion  in 
Caesar's  army,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  extraordinary  feats  of  valor  at  the  battle 
of  Dyrrhachinm. 

SCAEVOLA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Mucia  gens.— (1)  C.  Mv- 
oius  Soaktola.  When  King  Porvenna  was 
blockading  Rome,  C.  Mncius  went  out  of  the 
city  with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  but  by 
mistake  stabbed  the  king's  secretary  instead 
of  Porsenna  himselfl  The  king  in  his  pas- 
sion and  alarm  ordered  htm  to  be  burned 
alive,  upon  which  Mucins  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted  for 
a  sacrifice,  and  held  it  there  wituont  fiiucb- 
ing.  The  king,  amazed  at  his  firmness,  or- 
dered him  to  oe  removed  ttom  the  altar,  and 
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bade  bim  go  away  free  and  aniDJiired.  To 
make  eome  retarn  for  bis  geDemas  behav- 
ior, Mucius  told  him  that  there  were  SOO  of 
the  first  youths  of  Rome  who  had  agreed 
with  one  another  to  kill  the  king,  that  the 
lot  fell  on  him  tu  make  the  first  attempt,  and 
that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
tnrn  came.  Porseuna  being  alarmed  for  his 
jife,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace 
to  the  Romans,  and  evacuatea  the  territory. 
Mucins  received  the  name  of  Scaevola.  or 
left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  loss 
of  his  light  hand.— (2)  P.  Mcoius  Soakvola. 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  141 ;  praetor  in  136;  and 
consul  in  133,  the  year  in  which  Tib.  Qracchns 
loHt  his  life.  In  131  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Mucianus  as  pouiifez  roaximns.  Scaevola 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Jim  Pontificium.  His  fame  aa  a  lawyer  is  re- 
corded by  Cicero  in  tfeveral  passages.— (3)  Q. 
JiDoiDS  SoABvoLA,  the  Hugur.  married  the 
daughter  of  C.  Laelins,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Africauus  the  younger.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  128,  plebeian  aedile  in  125,  and  aa  prae- 
tor was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in 
121,  the  year  in  which  C.  Qracchus  lost  his 
life.  He  was  nroaecuted  after  his  return  from 
bis  province  for  the  offense  of  repetundae,  in 
120,  by  T.  Albucius,  but  was  acquitted.  He 
was  consii  1  in  1 1 7.  He  li  ved  at  least  to  the  tri- 
bunate of  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  88.  Cicero,  who 
was  born  in  100,  informs  us  that  after  he  had 
put  on  the  toga  virilis,  his  father  took  him  to 
Scaevola,  whu  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that 
he  kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order 
to  profit  by  liis  remarks.  After  his  death 
Cicero  became  a  hearer  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaev- 
ola, the  puntifex.  The  augur  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but 
Done  of  his  writings  are  recorded.  He  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treatise  De  Ora- 
tore^  in  the  Laelvts^  and  in  the  De  Jtepublica 
(i.  12).  — (4)  Q-  Mucius  Soakvola,  pontifez 
mazimus,  son  of  No.  2^  was  tribune  of  the 

Elebs  in  106,  curule  aedile  in  104,  and  consul 
1 90,  with  Licinius  Cr&^suH,  the  orator,  na  hia 
colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scaevola  was 
proconsul  of  A^la,  in  wliich  capacity  he  gain- 
ed the  esteem  of  the  people  under  his  gov- 
ernment. Suhsequently  he  wns  made  ponti- 
fex  maximum.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  consul- 
ehip  of  C.  Mttiins  tlie  younger  and  Cn.  Papi- 
rins  Carbo  (8 J),  having  been  proscribed  oy 
the  Mnrian  party.  The  virtues  of  Scaevola 
are  rec«)rded  by  Cicero,  who,  after  tiie  death 
of  the  augur,  became  an  attendant  (auditor) 
of  the  pontifex.  Tiie  purity  of  his  moral 
character,  his  exalted  notions  of  equity  and 
fair  dealing,  his  abilities  aaan  administrator, 
in  orator,  and  a  Jurist,  place  him  among  the 
first  of  the  illustrious  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  He  is  the  first  Roman  to  whom 
we  can  attrilmte  a  scientific  and  systematic 
handliuff  of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accom- 
plished In  a  work  in  18  books. 

SCALDIS  (-is:  Scheldt),  an  important  river 
in  the  N.  of  QitUia  Belgtca,  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  but  which  Caesar  erroneously  makes 
a  tributary  of  the  Moea. 

SCiMANDBR  (-dri).    (1)  A  river  In  the  W. 


part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  tho 
sea  near  Segesta.— (2)  The  celebrated  river 
of  the  Troad.  [Tboab.  j  As  a  mythological 
personage,  the  river-god  wa?  called  XanthuB 
by  the  goas. 

SCAMANDRIUS  (-1),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy  call- 
ed Astyanax,  because  hia  father  was  the  pr<i 
tector  of  the  city  of  Troy. 

SCANDEA.    [Cytheba.] 

SCANDIA  or  SCANDINAVIA  (-ae),  the 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  the  surrounding  islands. 

SCANDlLA  t-ae:  SeandtAe),  a  small  island 
in  the  N.E.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Pep- 
aretboe  and  Scyros. 

SCANTIA  SILVA  (-ae),  a  wood  in  Cam- 
pania. 

SCAPTS  HTLE  (-es),  also  called,  but  less 
correctly,  Soaitkbylk.  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos. 
It  contained  celebrated  gold  mines,  which 
were  ori&rinally  worked  by  the  Thrasians. 
Thucvdioea  here  arranged  the  materials  for 
his  history. 

SCAPTiA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  In  Tritium, 
which  ffave  its  name  to  a  Roman  tribe,  but 
which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

SCiP0LA  (-ae),  P.  OSTORIUS,  governor 
of  Britain  about  A.n.  60,  defeated  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  tbe  Silures,  took  prisoner  their 
king  Caractacos,  and  sent  him  In  chains  to 
Rome. 

8C  ARDUS  or  8CORDUS  MONS  (-1),  a  range 
of  loAy  mountains,  forming  the  boundary  l^ 
tween  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

SCARPHB  (-6s).  SCAHPHEA,  or  8CAR- 
PHIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Locri, 
at  which  the  roads  leading  through  Thermop- 
ylae united. 

SCAURUS  (-1),  the  nnme  of  a  family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.— (1)  M.  Akmilics  Soaubus, 
raised  his  family  from  obscurity  to  the  high- 
est rank  amone  the  Roman  nobles.  He  was 
born  in  b.o.  1g£  Notwithstanding  hia  patri- 
cian descent,  he  at  first  thought  of  carrying 
on  some  mean  trade,  like  his  father,  but  final- 
ly resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honors  of  the  state.  He  likewli^e  served  In 
the  army,  where  he  apjiears  to  have  gained 
some  distinction.  He  was  curule  aedile  in 
128.  He  obtained  the  consulship  in  116,  when 
he  carried  on  war  with  success  against  sev- 
eral of  the  Alpine  tribes.  In  112  he  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha;  and 
in  111  he  accompanied  the  consul  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Bestia,  as  one  of  his  legates,  in  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  Both  he  and  the  consul 
took  large  bribes  from  the  Numidian  king  to 
obtain  for  him  a  favorable  peace,  for  which 
offense  an  indictment  was  Drought  forward 
by  C.  MamilluK,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs :  but 
though  Scaurus  had  been  one  of  the  most 
guiitv,  such  was  his  influence  In  the  state 
that  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
three  quaesltores,  who  were  elected  under  the 
bill,  for  the  puipose  of  prosecuting  the  crim- 
inals.   He  tnua  secured  hU^self,  but  was  un- 
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able  to  save  any  of  his  accomplices.  In  109 
ScauroB  was  censor  witli  M.  Livius  Drasns. 
In  his  consulship  he  restored  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  const  meted  the  Aemilian  road. 
In  m  he  was  elected  contiol  a  2d  time,  in 
place  of  L.  Cassias  Longinns.  In  the  strag- 
gles between  the  aristocratlcal  and  popnlar 
parties,  Scaurns  was  always  a  warm  support- 
er of  the  former.  He  died  about  89.— <2)  M. 
ABMiLicrB  SoAUKDS,  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  served 
under  Pompey  as  quaestor  in  the  3d  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  After  this  he  commanded  an 
ai-my  in  the  East  He  waa  curule  nedile  in 
58,  when  he  celebrated  the  public  games  with 
extraordinary  splendor.  In  M  he  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  the  following  year  governed  the 
province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plundered 
withont  mercy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  accu>-ed  n'f  the  crime  of  repetundne.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  HortenHins,  and  (»ih- 
ers,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstniiding  his 
guilt  He  was  accused  again  in  62,  under 
Pompey's  new  law  a(;nin.<'t  ambitus,  and  was 
condemned.— (3)  M.  Akmimts  84urKrH,sonor 
No.  8  and  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey 
the  triumvir,  and  cons^eqnently  the  half-broth- 
er of  Sex.  Pomi)ey.  He  accompanied  the  lat- 
ter Into  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in 
Sicily,  but  betrayed  him  Into  the  hands  of  the 
ueneVala  of  M.  Antonius  in  86.— (4)  Mamkbhus 
Armii.ii  s  SoAi:BiT8f  SOU  of  No.  3,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished orator  and  poet,  but  of  a  dissolute 
character.  Being  accused  of  m>vjesta8  under 
Tiberius,  a.d.  34,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

SCfiLfiRlTUS  CAMPUS  (-i),  a  place  in 
Rome,  close  to  the  Porta  Collina,  where  ves- 
tals who  had  broken  their  vows  were  en- 
tombed alive. 

SCENITAE  (-ftmm)  (£e.  dwellera  in  tents), 
the  general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
Bedawee  (Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

SCEPSIS  (prob.  /sVOri-CTpsAt,  or  Kski'Shup' 
tihr,  Ru.),  an  ancient  city  In  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  S.B.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  moautalns 
of  Ida. 

SCHfiRlA.    [PnAEAOBs.] 

SCiXTHUS  (-i:  Skiatho),  a  small  island  In 
the  Aeiraean  sea,  N.  of  Euboea  and  E.  of  the 
Magiipslan  coast  of  Thessaly,  with  a  town  of 
the  .xame  name  upon  it 

SCILLttS  (-untis),  a  town  of  Ells  in  the  difu 
trict  Triphylia,  on  the  river  Selinus,  80  stadia 
S.of  Olympla. 

SCIQNE  (-es),  the  chief  town  In  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Palleue,  on  the  W. coast 

SClPlO  (-6nis),  the  name  of  an  illustrl(»us 
patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  said  to 
nave  been  given  t^)  the  founder  of  the  family 
because  he  served  as  a  staff  in  directing  bis 
blind  father.  This  family  produced  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them  she 
was  more  indebted  than  to  any  othera  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  family  tomb  of 
the  Sclpioe  was  discovered  In  1730,  and  the 
Inscriptions  and  other  cnriosities  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Mu»eo  Plo-Cieinentino,  at 
Rtune.  —  (1)  P.  CoRNKuis  Soipio,  magister 
equlium,  b.o.  396,  and  consular  tribune  in  396 


and  394.— (2)  L.Cobi«.  Scirio,  consul  in  880.— 
(3)P.CoRM.SoiPioBARBATus,con8nl{n32S,and 
dictator  in  8U6.    He  was  also  fMmtifex  maxi- 
mas.— (4)  L.  CoBiT.  SoiPioBABUATt  8,the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, consul  In  298,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  the   Etruscans,  and  defeated  them 
near  Volaterrae.  — (i)  C».  Corn.  Soipio  Asiha, 
eon  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  200,  In  the  Ist  Panic 
war,  and  a  id  tittie  in  264.— (c)  L.  Cobw.  Soip- 
io, also  son  of  No.  4.  was  consnl  in  SSO.     He 
drove  the  Carthaginians  ont  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  defeating  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian 
commander.    He  was  censor  in  268.— (7)  P. 
'  CoKN.  Soipio  Asika,  s<m  of  No.  6,  was  cnnsal 
j  in  221,  and  carried  on  war,  with  his  colleagoe 
'  M.  Minucins  Rufha,  against  the  Istri,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  consuls. — (8)  P.  Covsc 
i  iSciPio,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul,  with  TL 
Sempronius  Longus,  in  218,  the  1st  year  of 
the  8d  Punic  war.     He  encountered  Han- 
'  nibal,  on  bis  march  Into  Italy,  in  Cisalpine 
I  Gaul ;  bat  the  Romans  were  defeated,  the 
consul  himself  received  a  severe  wound,  and 
was  only  saved  from  death  l>y  the  conrage  of 
his  voung  wm  Pnblins,  the  fiilnre  conqueror 
of  Hannibal.    Scipio  now  retreated  across  the 
Ticinus,  cn)ssed  tne  Po  alsi);  flr-t  took  up  his 

auarters  atPlaceutia,  and  subsequently  with- 
rew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tre- 
bia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  other  consul, 
Sempronius  Longus.  The  latter  resolved  upon 
n  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  col- 
league.   The  result  was  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placenua.   In 
the  following  year,  217,  Scipio,  whose  im])e- 
rlum  had  been  prolonged,  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  where,  with   his  brother  Cneins,  be 
made  head  against  the  Carthaginians  till  211, 
when  they  were  defeated  and  slain. — (9)  Cit. 
Corn.  Soipio  Calvdb,  son  of  No.  6,  and  broth- 
er of  No.  8,  was  consul  In  222,  with  M.  Clandina 
Marcellns.— <10)  P.  Cobn.  Scipio  ApBiCANra 
Major,  son  of  No.  8,  was  born  in  234.    He 
was  uuquestitmably  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
His  enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  special  fzivorite  of  the  gods ;  and  he 
I  never  engaged  in  any  public  <»r  private  busi- 
I  nesa  without  flrnt  going  to  the  Capitol,  where 
he  ant  some  time  alone,  enjoying  coinmunlca- 
I  tlon  from  the  gods.    He  Is  first  mentioned  in 
I  218  at  the  battle  of  the  Tirinus,when  he  saved 
the  life  of  his  father,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated.   He  fought  at  Cannae  two  years  after- 
wards (216),  when  he  was  already  a  tribune  of 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman 
I  officers  who  survived  that  fatal  day.    He  was 
'  chosen  along  with  Appius  Clnudins  to  com- 
I  mand  the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
I  taken  refhge  at  Canuslum ;  and'it  was  owing 
I  to  his  youtnful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind 
that  the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of 
leaving  Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from 
carrying  their  rash  project  into  effect    He 
had  already  gained  the  favor  of  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  elected  aedtle  in 
212,  althongh  he  had  ni»t  yet  reached  the  le- 
gal age.    In  210,  after  the  'death  of  his  father 
and  uncle  in  Spain,  Scipio,  then  barely  S4, 
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was  cboeen  wtth  enthasinsm  to  take  the  com- 
mand  in  that  coantry.  HIh  enccera  wae  etrik- 
iDg  and  rapid.  lu  the  first  campaign  (21U)  he 
took  the  important  city  of  Carthngo  Novn, 
and.in  the  coarse  of  the  next  8  years  he  dn>ve 
Uie  Carthaginians  entirely  oat  of  Spain,  lie 
retnmed  to  Home  in  806,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul for  the  following  year  (806),  althoagh  he 
bad  not  yet  filled  the  office  of  prnetor,  and 
was  only  SO  years  of  age.  He  was  anxloas  to 
cross  over  at  once  to  Africa,  and  bring  the 
contest  to  an  end  at  the  gales  of  Cartneee ; 
and,  after  mach  opposition,  obtained  a  fieet 
and  army  for  that  purpose.  After  spending 
the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  all  his 
preparations  for  the  inrasion  of  Anica,  he 
crossed  over  to  the  latter  coantry  in  the  coarse 
of  the  following  vear.  8ucce88  again  attend- 
ed his  arms.  The  Carthaginians  and  their 
ally  Syphax  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; and  the  former  were  compelled  to  recall 
Hannibal  from  Italy  as  the  <iniy  hope  of  sav- 
ing their  coantry.  The  Ions  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  was  at  length  m'ongbt 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of 
Zama  on  the  19th  of  October,  808,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory 
over  Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  alternative 
but  submission  ;  but  the  final  treaty  was  not 
concluded  till  the  following  year  (201).  Scip- 
io returned  to  Italy  in  801,  and  entered  Uome 


Sdplo  Afrlomu. 

in  triumph.  He  was  received  with  universal 
enthusiasm,  and  the  surname  of  Africanus 
I  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  took  no  prom- 
.  ineut  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  waa  censor  in  199  with  P. 
Aelius  Paetus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in 
194  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Longn?.  In  193  he 
was  one  of  the  8  commissioners  vho  were 
sent  to  AfHca  to  mediate  between  Masiniosa 
and  the  Carthaginians ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  one  of  the  embassadors  sent  to  Anti- 
ochus  at  Ephesus,  at  whose  court  Hannibal 
was  then  residiug.  In  190  Africanus  served 
as  legate  under  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war 
against  Antiochos  the  Qreat.    After  llielr  re- 


turn, Lucins  and,  subsequently,  Africanus 
himself  were  accused  of  having  received  bribes 
firom  Autiochus  to  let  the  monarch  off  too 
leniently,  and  of  having  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  part  of  the  money  wnich  had  been 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state.  Tlie 
successful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Lucius 
emboldened  bis  enemies  to  bring  the  sreat 
Africanus  himself  before  the  people.  His  ac- 
cuser was  M.  Naevius,  the  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  accusation  was  bronzht  in  180. 
When  the  trial  came  on,  and  AfrTcanns  was 
summoned,  he  proudly  reminded  the  i>eople 
that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  aay  on 
which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama, 
and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks  to 
the  immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  they 
would  grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens 
like  himself.  Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vi- 
braled  on  every  heart,  and  was  followed  bv 
crowds  to  the  Capitol.  Having  thus  i>et  all 
the  laws  at  defiance,  Scipio  immediately  quit- 
ted Rome,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat  at 
Liturnnm.  The  tribunes  wished  to  renew 
the  prosecution,  but  Gracchus  widely  per- 
suaded them  to  let  it  drop.  Scipio  never  re- 
i  nnied  to  Rome.  The  year  of  his  death  is  un- 
ceruin ;  but  he  probably  died  iu  183.— (11)  L. 
Corn.  Soipio  Asi  atiods,  also  called  Asiagknes 
or  AsiAOKNDB,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  served 
under  his  brother  in  Spain ;  was  praetor  in 
193,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicilv; 
and  consul  in  190,  with  C.  Laelius.  He  &&- 
feated  Antiochus  at  Mount  Sipvlus  in  190,  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  in  the  lol lowing  year, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiatlcns.  His 
accusation  and  condemnation  have  been  al- 
ready related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.^(12) 
P.  Corn.  SotPio  Afbioanub,  elder  son  of  the 

great  Africanus,  was  prevented  by  his  weak 
ealth  (Vom  taking  any  part  in  pnblic  affairs. 
—(13)  L.  or  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Afbioancs, 
younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  ac- 
companied his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
waa  taken  nrisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scip- 
io was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious 
sire. — (14)  L.  Corn.  Soipio  Asiatious,  a  de- 
scendant of  No.  11,  belcmged  U^  the  Marian 
party,  and  was  consul  in  S3  with  C.  Norbanus. 
—(15)  P.  Corn.  Soipio  Akmili anus  African c8 
Minor,  was  the  younger  s<m  of  L.  Aemilius 
Pnulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
adopted  by  P.  Scipio  rNo.  12],  the  son  of  the 
cimqneror  of  Hannibal.  He  was  born  about 
185.  In  his  17ih  year  he  accompauied  his  fa- 
ther PauluH  to  Greece,  and  fought  nnder  him 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168.  Scipio  devoted 
himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  literature, 
and  formed  an  intimate  frienuship  with  Po- 
lybius  and  Panaetins.  He  likewise  admitted 
the  poets  Lncilius  and  Terence  to  his  inti- 
macy, and  is  said  to  have  assisted  the  latter 
in  the  composition  of  his  comedies.  His 
friendship  with  Laelius. whose  tastes  and  pur- 
suits were  so  congenial  to  bis  own,  has  been 
immortalized  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  "Laelms,  sive  de  Amicitla."  Al- 
though thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  the  older 
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Romans,  aod  to  have  mad«  Cato  the  model 
of  his  conduct.  Scipiu  llrec  senred  in  Spain 
with  great  di0rincti<iii  as  military  trlbane  un- 
der the  consul  L.  Lnciillua  in  101.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3d  Panic  war  in  149  he  ac- 
companied the  Komaii  army  to  Africa,  again 
with  the  mule  of  military  tribune.    Here  he 

gained  still  more  leuown.  By  his  personal 
ravery  and  military  skill  he  repaired,  to  a 
great  ezteutf  the  mistakes  of  the  consul  Ma- 
nilinf^  whose  army  on  one  occasion  he  saved 
from  destruction.  He  returned  to  Kome  in 
14S,  and  had  ali^eady  gained  such  popularity 
that  when  be  became  n  candidate  for  the 
aedileship  for  the  following  year  (147)  he  was 
elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attained  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  at^igned  to  him  Aftica  as  ma  prov- 
ince, to  which  he  forthwith  sailed.  He  pros- 
ecuted the  siege  of  Carthage  with  the  ntmost 
vigor;  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance, 
captured  it  in  the  spring  of  14&  After  re- 
ducing Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same 
year,  ana  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on 
account  of  his  victory.  The  surname  orAfri- 
canus,  which  he  had  inherited  by  adoption 
from  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  had  oeen 
now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own  exploits. 
In  142  Scipio  was  censor,  and  in  the  admin- 
istratiou  of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  attempt- 
ed to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  im- 
morality of  his  contemporaries.  In  180  Scip- 
io was  accused  by  Ti.  Claudius  Aselhis  of 
imOestas,  but  acquitted.  The  speeches  which 
be  delivered  on  the  occasion  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  were  held  in  hich  esteem  in  a 
later  age.  It  appears  to  have  oeen  after  this 
event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on  an  embasey  to 
Egypt  4nd  Asia,  to  attend  to  the  Roman  in- 
terests in  those  countries.  The  long  contin- 
nanoe  of  the  war  in  Spain  again  call^  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  couenl 
in  his  abeence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain 
assigned  to  him  in  134.  His  operations  were 
attended  with  success :  and  in  138  he  brought 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Numantla  after  a  long  siege.  He  now 
received  the  surname  of  Numautlnus  in  ad- 
dition tn  that  of  AfricanuB.  During  his  ab- 
sence in  Spain, Tib.  Gracchus  had  been  pat  to 
death.  Scipio  was  married  to  Sempronin,  tlie 
sister  of  the  falleu  tribune,  but  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow 
for  his  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  18S 
he  tock  the  lead  In  opposing  the  popular 
party,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Tib.Oracchns  from  1)eing  carried 
into  etTect.  In  the  disputes  that  arose  in  con- 
seqtieuoe  he  was  accused  by  Carbo  with  the 
bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  upon  his  again  expressing  his  ap- 
proval of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  peo- 
ple shouted  out,  "Down  with  the  tyrant!" 
in  the  evening  he  went  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  composing  a  speech  for  the  following 
day :  but  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
room.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  murder- 
ed, and  Cicero  mentions  Carbo  as  his  assas- 
sin. —  (16)  P.  CoBN.  SoiPio  Narioa,  that  is, 
"Scipio  with  the  pointed  nttse,"  was  the  son 
of  Cn.  Scipio  Calvu8,who  fell  in  Spain  in  811 


[No.  9j.  He  Is  first  nwntloned  in  9M  as  a 
young  man  who  was  Judged  by  the  senate  to 
be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state,  and  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Ontia  along  with  the  Roman  ma- 
trons to  receive  the  statue  of  tiie  Idaean 
Mother  which  had  been  brought  ih>m  Pesfi- 
nus.  lie  was  carule  aedile  in  196;  praetor  in 
IM,  when  he  fought  with  success  in  Farther 
Spain ;  and  consuTin  191,  when  he  defeated  tlie 
Boil,  and  triumphed  <}ver  them  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  Scipio  Nasica  was  a  oelebrated 
Jurist,  and  a  house  was  given  him  by  the 
state  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  more  easily  consulted.— <17)  P.  Con*.  8oir>- 
CO  Nasioa  Cokoulum,  son  of  Na  Ms  inher> 
Ited  from  his  fkther  a  love  of  jurispmdenoe, 
and  became  so  celebrated  for  his  disoemaient, 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  poniiflcal  ana 
civil  law,  that  he  received  the  surname  of 
Coreulufn,  He  was  elected  pontifiex  mazl- 
mus  in  ISO.— (18)  P.  Cobn.  Scipio  Nabioa  Sa- 
BAPio,  son  of  Na  17,  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  senate  in  the  murder  of  Tib. 
Qracchns.  In  couseanence  of  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  Nasica  uecaroe  ao  object  of  sadi 
detestation  to  the  people  that  the  senate 
found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a  pretend- 
ed mission  to  Asia,  although  he  was  pontifez 
maximns,  and  ought  not,  tberefcite,  to  have 
quitted  Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  return 
to  Rome,  and,  after  wandering  about  fntm 
place  to  plac^  died  soon  afterwards  at  Feiga- 
mnm. — (19)  P.  Cobbt.  Scipio  Nasioa,  son  of 
No.  18,  was  consul  in  111,  and  died  during  his 
consulship. — (20)  P.  Cobn.  SoiPio  Nasioa,  son 
ofNo.  19,  praetor  in  94.  This  Scipio  became  the 
father-in-law  of  Cn.Pompey  the  triumvir,  and 
fell  in  Africa  in  46.  His  life  is  given  under 
Mbtbli.cs.— ^21)  Cm.  Cobm.  Soipio  HEsrALLva, 
son  of  L.  Scipio, who  is  only  known  as  a  broth- 
er of  the  2  Scipios  who  fell  in  Spain,  Hlspal- 
1ns  was  praetor  in  179, and  consul  in  171.— <2Z) 
Cm.  Cobm.  Soipio  Hispallus,  son  of  Na  21, 
was  praetor  in  139,  when  he  published  an  edict 
that  all  Chaldaeans  (i.  e.  astrologers)  should 
leave  Rome  and  Italy  within  10  days. 

SCIRITIS.  a  wild  and  mountainous  district 
tn  the  N.  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
cadia, with  a  town  called  Soibos. 

SCTRON  (-6nt8),  a  famous  robber  who  in- 
fected the  frontier  between  Attica  and  M«^ 
garis.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travelere  who 
pasfied  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them  on  the  Scironian  rock  to  vrash  his  feet, 
and  kicked  them  into  the  sea  while  they  were 
thus  employed.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  A  tortoise,  which  devoured  the  bodies  of 
the  robber's  victims.  He  was  slain  by  The- 
seus. 

SCIROnIA  SAXA  (-dram :  Derveni  Bouno), 
large  rocks  on  the  E.  coast  of  Megaris,  be- 
tween which  and  the  sea  there  was  only  a 
narrow,  dangerous  pass,  cAlled  the  Scironian 
road.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was  derived 
from  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 

SCODRA  (-ae:  Scodar  or  SetOari).  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Illyricum,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  S.K^ 
comer  of  the  Lacus  Labeatis,  and  about  17 
miles  from  the  coast. 

SCODRU&      [S0AAD17B.J 
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SCOMIUS  (-!)  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
d(>nia,whicb  runs  B.  of  Moant  Scardns,  in  the 
direction  of  N.  to  8.  towards  Muant  Hacmua. 

SCOPAS  (-aeV  (1)  An  Aetolian,  who  held 
a  leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at 
the  perioa  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  a.a  820.  in  the  first 
year  of  which  he  commanded  the  Aetolian 
army.  After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip 
he  withdrew  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  favor  by  the  minis- 
tera  of  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  arniv 
against  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  was  uiti* 
mately  nnsnccessfhl.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  continued  in  high  favor  at  the  Egyptian 
court ;  but  having  lurraed  a  plot  in  196  to  ob- 
tain by  force  the  chief  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
— (2)  A  distinguished  sculptor  and  architect, 
was  a  native  of  Paroa,  and  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  a  family  of  artists  m  that  island. 
He  flourished  from  ji.a  S96  to  860.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea,  at 
Tegea,  in  Arc.idia,  which  was  commenced 
soon  after  B.n.  394.  He  was  one  of  the  artiata 
employed  in  executing  the  basa-reliefa  whicli 
decorated  the  frieze  of  the  mausoleum  at 
Hallcarnassus  in  Carla.  a  portion  of  which  is 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Among 
the  single  statues  and  groups  of  Scopas,  the 
best  known  in  modern  times  is  his  gronj)  of 
figures  representing  the  destruction  of  the 
sons  and  aatighters  of  Niobe.  But  the  moat 
esteemed  of  nil  the  works  of  Scopas.  in  an- 
tiquity, was  his  group  representing  Achilles 
conducted  to  the  island  or  Leuce  by  the  divin- 
itjes  of  the  sea. 

SCORDISCI  {•ftrnm)f  a  people  in  Pannonia 
Superior,  are  sometimes  classed  among  the 
Illyriaus,  but  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  Celtic  tribe.  They  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Savua  and  Dravus. 

SCOTI  (-orum),  a  people  mentioned,  togeth- 
er with  the  Pioi  I,  by  the  later  Komun  writers 
art  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians. Thev  dwelt  in  the  8.  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland;  and  {torn  them  the  former 
country  has  derived  its  name. 

8C0TUSSA  (-ae),  a  very  ancient  town  of 
Thessaly,  In  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  near  the 
Bource  of  the  Onchestna. 

SCRIBOnIa  (-ae),  wife  of  Octavlanns,  aft- 
erwards the  emperor  Augustus,  had  neen 
married  twice  before.  By  one  of  her  former 
husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had  two  children,  P. 
Scipio,  who  was  consul  in  B.n.  16,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Cornelia,  who  was  married  to  PauTus 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  censor  in  b.o.  22.  Scribo- 
nia  wns  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey.    Au- 

Sistus  married  her  in  40,  on  the  advice  of 
aecenns,  because  he  was  then  afraid  that 
Sex.  Pompey  would  form  an  alliance  with 
Antonv  to  crush  him;  but  having  renewed 
his  alliance  with  Antony,  Octavian  divorced 
her  in  the  following  year  (39),  on  the  very 
dav  on  which  she  had  ty>me  him  a  daughter, 
Julia,  in  order  to  marry  Li  via.  Scnuonia 
long  aurvived  her  separation  from  Octavian. 
In  A.P.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord, 
T 


her  daughter  Julia  into  exile  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria. 

SCRIBONIUS  CtTRlO.    [Cuiiio.] 

SCRIBONIUS  LiBO.    [Libo.] 

SCRIBONIUS  PROCtTLUS.     [Pbooumjb.] 

SCULTENNA  (-ae:  Panaro),  a  river  In 
Gallia  Cispadana,  risins  in  the  Apenninea, 
and  flowing  to  the  E.  of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

SCTLAcIUM,  also  SCTLiCEUM  or 
SCYLLEllUM  (-1:  Sqmllaee),  a  Greek  town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttinm.  was  situated  on 
2  adjoining  hills  at  a  short  distance  ft-om  the 
coast,  between  the  rivers  Caeclnus  and  Car- 
cinea.  From  this  town  the  Soylaoius  or 
SoYLLKTioDB  SiMUB  derived  its  name. 

8CYLAX  (-4cis).  (1)  Of  Caryanda,  In  Carta, 
was  sent  bv  Darius  Hyataspis  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  ontl^om 
the  citT  of  Caspatyms  and  the  Pactyican  dis- 
trict. Scylax  reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed 
W.  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
performing  the  whole  voyage  in  SO  months. 
There  is  still  extant  a  Penplus  bearing  the 
name  of  Scylax,  but  which  could  not  nave 
been  written  by  the  aubject  either  of  this  or 
of  the  following  article.--(2)  Of  Halicamassus, 
a  friend  of  Panaetlus,  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  For  hla  political 
influence  in  his  own  atat«. 

8CTLLA  (ae)  and  CHlRYBDIS  (-is),  the 
names  of  two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Slcilv. 
In  the  one  nearest  to  Italy  waa  a  cave,  m 
which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter  of  CrataelB, 
a  fearfhl  monster,  barking  like  a  dog,  with  IS 
feet,  and  6  long  necks  and  heads,  each  of 
which  containea  8  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The 
opposite  rock,  which  was  mucli  lower,  con- 
ttilned  an  immense  fig-tree,  under  which 
dwelt  Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  dav  swal- 
lowed down  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  thrice 
threw  them  up  again.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account;  but  later  traditions  give  difl'erent 
accounts  of  Scvlla's  parent^ige.  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  killed  her,  because  she  stole 
some  of  the  oxen  of  Gervon ;  but  Phorcys  is 
said  to  have  restored  ner  to  life.  Virgil 
(i4en.,  vi.  286)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 

f>laces  them  in  the  lower  world.  Charybdis 
8  described  as  a  danehter  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) and  Gaen  (TelTus),  and  as  a  voracious 
woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules,  and 
was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter) into  the  sea. 


Scylla.    (From  •  coin  of  Agrigentem.) 
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SCYLLA  (-ae),  dnnghter  of  king  NIhoh  of 
M ei^ura, who  fell  in  luve  with  Miuo8.  [N  iscs, 
and  MiNoifL] 

8CYLLAEUM  (-1).  (1)  iScigOo),  a  promon- 
torj  on  ttie  const  of  Bruttium,  at  the  1}.  en- 
trance to  the  Sicilian  strait,  where  the  mou- 
8ter  Scylla  was  Miippi>8ed  to  live.  [Soyi.la.] 
— (2)  (Scilla  or  iietgh'o)^  a  town  in  Binttiuin, 
on  the  above-named  promontory.  There  are 
etill  reinaiufl  of  the  ancient  ciiadel.— (3)  A 
promontory  in  Argolis,  on  the  coast  of  Troe- 
ren,  forniiu<;,witb  thepromontory  of  Suuium 
in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gulf. 

SCYLLETICUS  SlNUS.    [Scylaoidm.] 

SCYLLfiTlCM.    [SoYLAOitiJi.) 

8CYMNU8  (-i),  of  Chine,  wrote  a  PeritgesU, 
or  description  of  the  earth,  in  prose,  and 
which  is  consequently  difi'erent  fh>m  the 
Periegesis  iu  Iambic  metre  which  has  come 
down  to  ufl. 

SC7R0S  (-i :  Sciiro),  an  Island  in  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea,  E.  of  Etiboea,  and  one  of  the  Spor- 
ades.  Here  Thetis  concealed  her  son  Jkchilles 
in  wonmu'8  attire  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedei*,  and  here  also  Pyrrhus,  tne  son  of 
Achilles  by  Deidamia,  was  brought  up.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  the  island  was 
conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Theneut*,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  destroyed  in  Scyros  by 
Lycomedes.  The  bones  of  Theseus  weie 
di-'covered  by  Cimou  iu  Scyros,  after  hie  con- 
quest of  the  inlund,  n.  0.476,  and  were  conveyed 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  preeen'ed  in  the 
Thestium.  From  this  time  Scyros  continued 
subject  to  Athens  till  the  period  of  the  Mace- 
donian snpremacT;  but  the  Romans  com- 
pelled the  lost  Philip  to  restore  it  to  Athens, 
B.Oi  196. 

SCTTHTA  (-ne :  Scythes,  ScJ^tha,  -ae,  pi. 
8cythfle,-urum ;  fern.  Scythis,-Idis,  Scythi*«jja), 
a  name  applied  to  very  diflerent  countries  at 
difl'ereiit  limes.  The  Scythla  of  Herodutns 
compri!'e^  to  s])enk  generally,  the  S.E.  part« 
of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains and  the  river  Tanals  {Von).  The  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  ixiOai,  a  word  of  doubtful  ori«?in, 
which  first  occnrs  in  HesJod ;  but,  in  their 
own  language,  ZkuAotoi.  i.  e.  Slavonians.  They 
were  believed  by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic 
origin;  and  his  account  of  them,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  de^icription  given  bv  Hip- 
pocrates of  their  physical  peculiarities,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  great 
Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered,  from  un- 
known antiquity,  over  the  steppes  of  Central 
Ania.  Herodotus  says  further  that  they  were 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asia,  N.  of  the 
Araxes,  by  the  MtissAsetae ;  and  that,  migrat- 
ing into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cim- 
meriiins.  The  Scythians  were  a  nomad  peo- 
ple, that  is,  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  who  had 
no  fixed  habltiitions,  hnl  roamed  over  a  vast 
tract  of  country  at  their  pleasure,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  wnnts  of  their  cattle.  They  lived 
in  a  kind  of  covered  wagons,  which  Aeschy- 
lus def«cribes  as  "lofty  honses  of  wicker-work, 
on  well-wheeled  chariots."  They  kept  large 
troops  of  horses,  aud  were  most  expert  In 


cavalry  exercises  and  archery ;  and  hence,  as 
the  Persian  king  Darius  found,  when  he  in- 
vaded their  country  (b.o.  507),  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  an  invading  army  to  act  against 
them.  They  simply  retreated, wagons  aud  all, 
before  the  enemy,  harassing  him  with  their 
light  cavalry,  and  leaving  famine  and  ex- 
po^ure,  in  their  bare  stepiies,  to  do  the  rest. 
An  important  modification  of  their  habits 
had,  however,  taken  place,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, before  Herodotus  desoihed  them.  The 
fertility  of  the  plains  on  the  N.of  the  Euxiue, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  settlements  at 
the  month  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  along  the 
coast,  had  led  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Scythia  to  settle  down  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Greeks.  Accord- 
iuglyi  Herodotus  mentions  2  classes  or  hordes 
of  Scythians  who  had  thns  abandoned  their 
nomad  life  and  turned  husbandmen.  Id  later 
times  the  Scythians  were  gradually  overpow- 
ered by  the  neighboring  )>ei>ple,  especially 
the  Sarmatiaus,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
wh(»le  conntrv.  [Sarjiatia.]  In  writers  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  the  name  of 
Scythia  denotes  the  whole  of  N.  Ai^ia,  from 
the  river  Rha  (VolfM)  on  the  W.,  which  di- 
vided it  fr«>m  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to  Serlca  on 
the  E.,  extending  to  India  on  the  S.  It  was 
divided,  bv  Mount  Imans,  into  2  parts,  called 
respectively  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  t.e.on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia  extra 
Imaum,  on  its  S.E.  side.  Of  the  people  of 
this  region  nothing  was  known  except  8on>e 
names;  but  the  aosence  of  knowledge  was 
supplied  by  some  marvelous  and  not  unin- 
teresting fnbles. 

SCYTHINI  (-6mm),  a  people  on  the  W. 
border  of  Armenia,  through  who«e  country 
the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  marched  4  days' 
journey. 

SCYTHOPOLIS  (-is:  O.T.  BethMhan:  Beir 
aati,  Rn.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Galilee,  according  to  the  usual 
division,  but  sometimes  also  reckoned  to 
Samaria,  sometimes  to  DecapoUs,  and  some* 
times  to  Coele-Syria.  It  is  often  mentioned 
in  O.  T.  history,  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  under  the  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed 
population  of  Canaanites,  Philistines,  and 
Assyrian  settlers.  Under  the  late  Roman 
empire  it  became  the  seat  of  the  archbishop 
of  Palestina  Secnnda,  and  it  continued  a 
flourishing  city  to  the  time  of  the  first  Cru- 
sade. 

SfiBASTfi  (-es:  =  Augusta).  (1)  {Ayash, 
Ru.),  n  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera.— 
(2)  {Seffaier),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  N.W.  of 
Eumeuia.— (3)  A  city  in  Pontus,  also  called 
Cabira.    [CAmaA.]— (4)  [Samakia]. 

8EBENNYTUS(-1:  Semenruntt.'Rn.), hcfm, » 
siderable  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile, 
called  after  it  the  Sebennytic  Mouth.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Sebennytes  or  Se- 
bennyticns. 

SEBETHUS  (-i :  Maddalena),  a  small  river 
in  Campania,  flowing  around  Vesuvius,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Pnteolanus  at  the  & 
side  of  Neapolis. 
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SfiDfiTlNL    [Bi>icTAKi.] 

SEDftNl  ^drnni),  an  Alpine  people  In  Oal- 
Ha  Belgica,  E.  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  In  the 
valley  uf  the  Kboue,  in  the  modern  Vallais. 

SBDCSlI  (-drnm),  a  German  people,  form- 
ing part  of  the  army  of  AriovlBtn?*,  when  he 
invaded  Ganl  in  b.o.  58.  Their  site  can  not 
be  determined. 

8EGESTA  (-ae:  nr.  Alcamo,  Ra.)«  the  later 
Roman  form  of  the  town  culled  by  the  Greeks 
EoKSTA  or  Akuksta,  in  Virgil  Aoksta  ;  »it- 
nated  in  the  N.W.  of  Sicily,  near  the  con^t 
between  Pauormns  and  Drepannm.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  funnded  by  the  Trojaus  on  9 
Bmall  rivers,  to  which  they  gave  the  names 
of  Simois  and  Scamander ;  aeuce  the  Runiaus 
made  it  a  colony  of  Aeneas. 

8BGESTES  (>is),  a  Cherascan  chieftain,  the 
opponent  of  Arminius. 

SEGNI  (-^rnni),  n  GeiTnan  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  the  Treverf  and  Ebarones, 
the  name  of  whom  is  still  preserved  iu  the 
town  of  Situi  or  Signet 

SEGOBRTGA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Celtlberi,  in  Hispania  Tarracoueusls,  S.  W.  of 
Caesaraagnsta. 

SEQONTiA  or  SEGUNTlA  (-ae),  a  t^wn 
of  the  Celtiberi,  in  UUpauia  Tarracouensis, 
10  miles  from  Caesarangasta. 

SEGOViA  (-ne).  (1)  (Segovia),  a  town  of 
the  Arevrtci,  <m  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Ctiestarau^nsta.  A  magnificent  Roman  aque- 
duct is  siill  extant  at  Seg  >via.— (2)  A  town 
in  UispHuia  Baetica  on  the  Flnineu  Slliceuse, 
nenr  Sncill. 

SEGUSIANI  (-orum),  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant peoi>1es  iu  GitUia  Lngdunensis,  bound- 
ed bv  the  Allobro^es  on  the  S.,by  the  Sequani 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Aedai  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
Arvernl  on  "the  W.  In  their  territory  was  the 
town  of  Lngdunara,  the  capiul  of  the  modem 
province. 

SEGUSIO  (-Anls:  Syum\  the  capital  of  the 
Segnsini  and  the  residence  of  king  Cottins, 
was  sitnated  in  Gallin  Trunspadana,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottinn  AIus.  The  trinmubal  arch 
erected  at  this  place  oy  Cuttias  in  nonor  of 
Angnstns  Is  still  extant. 

SEJXNUS  (-i),  AELIU9,  was  bom  at  Vul- 
sinti,  in  Etrnrla,  and  wns  the  son  of  Selus 
8trabo,who  was*  commander  of  the  praetorian 
troops  at  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Angustns, 
▲.D.  14  He  succeeded  his  fattier  in  the  com- 
mand of  these  bands,  and  ultimate! v  gained 
such  influence  over  Tiberins  that  he  made 
him  his  confidant  For  many  years  he  gov- 
enied  Tiberius;  but,  not  c<mtent  with  this 
high  position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtain- 
ing tne  imperial  power.  With  this  view  he 
8on<rht  to  m«ke  himself  popular  with  the  sol- 
diers, and  procured  the  poisoning  of  Drnsns, 
the  eon  «)f  Tiberius  by  his  wife  Livia,  whom 
he  had  seduced.  After  Tiberius  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Sejanus 
had  fnll  scope  for  his  machinations ;  and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberins  (29), 
was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  A  grippina 
and  her  sons  Neto  and  Drnsns.    Tiberias  at 


last  began  to  snspect  the  designs  of  Sejanns, 
and  sent  Sertorius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a 
commission  to  take  the  command  of  the  prae* 
torian  cohorts.  Macro,  after  assuring  him- 
self of  the  troops,  and  depriving  Sc^anns  of 
his  usual  gnard,  produced  a  letter  from  Tibe- 
rius to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The 
senate  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately executed.  His  bodv  was  dragged 
about  the  streets,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Til)er.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanns  per- 
ished at  the  same  time;  and  his  son  and 
daui^hter  shared  his  fate. 

»fiLEUClA  (-ae),  and  rarely  SfiLEUCfA, 
the  name  of  several  cities  in  different  parts 
of  A^ia,  built  by  Seleucns  L,  king  of  Syria. 
(1)  S.  AD  TioBiN,  also  called  S.  Babylonia,  S. 
Assyria  K,  and  S.  Partiiorum,  a  great  city  ou 
the  confines  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  W.  Asia,  until 
it  was  ecfipsed  by  Ctksipuon.  Its  exact  site 
has  been  dii<pnted:  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W. bank  of 
the  Tigris,  N.  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,  opposite  to  the  month  of  the  river 
Delas  or  Sllla  {Di(Ua\  and  to  the  spot  where 
Ctesipbon  was  afterwards  built  bv  the  Par- 
thiaus.  It  was  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  modem 
city  of  Bagdad.  It  was  built  In  the  form  of 
an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  and  was  peo- 
pled by  settlers  from  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaeiu  It  rapidly 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and 
splendor.  Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had 
become  masters  of  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  had  fixed  their  re^idence  at  Ctesiphon, 
Seleucia,  though  deprived  of  much  of  its  Im- 

fiortauce,  remained  a  very  considerable  city, 
n  the  relffu  of  Titus  it  had,  according  to  Pliny, 
600,000  inhabitants.  It  declined  af^er  its  capt- 
ure bv  Severus.  and  In  Julian's  expedition  it 
was  ftmnd  entirely  deserted.— (2)  8.  Pibria 
(called  SeUtikeh  or  Keptift  near  Siuideiahj  Ru.), 
a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria,  fonncled  by 
Selencus  in  April,  b.o.  300.  It  ntood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  foitress,  on  the  rocks  over* 
hanging  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pierla, 
about  4  miles  N.  of  the  Orontes,  and  12  miles 
W.  of  Antloch.  Its  natural  strength  was  im- 
proved by  everv  known  art  of  fortification, 
in  the  war  with  Egypt  which  ensued  upon 
the  murder  of  Antiochus  II.,  Seleucia  surren- 
dered to  Ptolemv  III.  Energetea  (B.a  244i). 
It  was  afterwaras  recovered  by  Antiochus 
the  Great  (219).  In  the  war  between  Antio- 
chus VIII.  and  IX.  the  people  of  Seleucia  made 
themselves  independent  (109  or  106).  The 
city  had  fallen  entirely  into  decay  by  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  There  are  considerable 
ruins  of  the  harbor  and  mole,  of  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  of  its  necropolis.  The  surround- 
ing district  was  called  Ski.buois.— (3)  8.  ad 
Belcm,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  vallev  of  the 
Orontes,  near  Apamea.  Its  site  is  doubtful. 
—(4)  S.TBAonKOTis  {Sel^fkeh,  Ru.},  an  impor- 
tant city  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  w^as  built  by  Se- 
leucns L  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Calycad- 
nus,  about 4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighborinsr 
cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  annual 
games  In  honor  of  Zens  Olymplns  (theOlym- 
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piaD  Jnpiter).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
philoflopherB  Athenaeas  and  Xenarchaa,  and 
of  other  learned  men.— (6)  8.  in  Mbbopotamia. 
{Bir\  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Buphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  fiird  of  Zeugma,  was  a  fortress  uf 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  military 
history.— (6)  A  considerable  city  of  Margiaiia. 
bnilt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  beaatifiil 
aitnatlou,  and  called  Alexandria ;  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  and  rebuilt  by  Antiocnus 
L,  who  named  it  Seleucia  after  his  father. — 
(7)  S.  IN  Cakia  CTkallbs].— There  were  other 
cities  of  the  name,  of  le^e  importance,  iu  Pibi- 
dia,  Paniphylia,  Palestine,  and  Elymals. 

SfiLEUCIS,  the  most  beantifhl  and  fertile 
district  of  Syria,  containing  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  country,  l)et\veen  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,the  districts 
of  Cyrrhestice  and  Chalybonltls  on  the  N.E,, 
the  aesert  on  the  E.,  ana  Coele-Syria  and  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  8. 

SfiLEUCUS  (-1),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Syria.  L  Surnamed  Nicator,  the  founder 
of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  u.c.  S12-2S0. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antiochusi,  a  Macedonian 
of  distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  II.. 
and  was  born  about  358.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  in  the  Indian 
campaigns.  Afier  the  death  of  Alexander 
(828)  he  espoui^ed  the  »ide  of  Perdicc4is,whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  against 
Egypt;  but  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  In  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  (321).  In  the  2d  partition 
of  the  provincett  which  followed,  Seleucus  ob- 
tained the  wealthy  and  import^tnt  satrapy  of 
Babylonia ;  but  it  is  not  till  his  recovery  of 
Babylon  from  Antigonns,  in  812,  that  the 
Syrian  monarchy  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
commeuce.  He  afterwards  conquered  Susiana 
and  Media,  and  gradually  extended  his  power 
over  all  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  form- 
ed part  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus.  In  806  Seleucus  formally  assumed  the 
regal  title  and  dindem.  Having  leagued  him- 
self with  Ptolemy,  Lyslmachns,  and  Cassan- 
der  against  Antigonns,  he  obtained,  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  that  monarch  at  loans 
(801),  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Hediterranean.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt 
the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant  control 
over  so  extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly, 
in  298,  he  consigned  the  government  of  all  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  his  son 
Antiochus,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  title 
of  king,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  his  own  youth- 
ful wife,  Stratonice,  for  whom  the  prince  had 
conceived  a  violent  attachment.  In  286,  with 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus. 
he  defeated  and  captured  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  invaded  Asia  Minor. 
For  some  time  Jealousies  had  existed  between 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ;  bnt  the  Immediate 
can«e  of  the  war  between  the  2  monarchs. 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 


Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus ;  bnt  he  had  advanced 
no  farther  than  Lysimachia  when  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  Ptolemy  Ceraunns,  to  whom,  as 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  ex- 
tended a  friendly  protection.  His  death  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  880,  only  7  months 
after  that  of  Lysimachus.  and  in  tne  82d  year 
of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his  78th  year.  Seleu- 
cus appears  to  have  carried  out,  with  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  the  pn>jects  origi- 
nally formea  by  Alexander  himself  for  the 
Hellenizatimi  of  his  Asiatic  empire;  and  we 
find  him  founding  In  almost  every  province 
Greek  or  Macedonian  colonies,  which  became 
so  many  centres  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. ^11.  Suniamed  Calliniocb  (S46-22A), 
was  the  eldest  sou  of  Antiochus  II.  by  his 
first  wife  Laodice.  The  first  measure  of  his 
administration,  or  rather  that  of  his  mother, 
was  to  put  to  death  his  stepmother,  Berenice, 
together  with  her  infant  son.  To  avenge  his 
sister,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  kin{(  of  Egypt,  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  Seleucus,  and  not 
only  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and  the 
whole  of  Syria,  bnt  carried  his  anns  nnop- 

Eosed  beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
luring  these  operations  Seleucus  kept  wholly 
aloof;  bnt  when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled 
to  his  own  dominions  by  domestic  disturb- 
ances, he  recovered  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  lost.  Se- 
leucus next  became  involved  in  a  dangerous 
war  with  his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  and 
afterwards  undertot>k  an  expedition  to  the 
East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia, 
in  a  great  battle,  which  was  long  after  cele- 
brated by  the  Parthians  as  the  foundation  of 
their  independence.  Seleucus  ap|)ears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  exnedition  for  the  recovery 
of  his  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Attalns,when  he  was  accident- 
ally killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  21st 

year  of  his  reign,  226 IIL  Surnamed  Cksav- 

.-us  (22G-228),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Se- 
leucus IL,was  assassinated  by  2  of  his  officers, 
after  a  reign  of  only  3  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  brother,  Antiochus  the  GreaL— IV. 
Surnamed  PmL(»PATOR  (1ST-1T5),  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great  The 
reign  of  Seleucus  was  feeble  and  inglorious. 
He  was  assassinated  in  175  bv  one  of  his  own 
ministers.— V.  Eldest  son  ui  Demetrius  IL, 
assumed  the  roval  diadem  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  his  rather,  125;  bnt  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  herself  put  Demetrius  to 
death,  was  indignant  at  hearing  that  her  son 
had  ventured  to  take  such  a  step  without  her 
authority,  and  caused  Seleucus  also  to  be 
assassinated.— YL  Surnamed  Epipuanks,  and 
also  Nicatob  (95-98),  was  the  eldest  (»f  the  5 
sons  of  Antiochus  VUI.  Giypns.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  90,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle, 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  had  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom.  But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was 
in  his  turn  defeated  by  Antiochus  Busebes, 
the  s<m  of  Cyzicenus,  and  expelled  from 
Syria.  He  tr>ok  refuge  in  the  city  of  Mop- 
suestia,  iu  Cilicia ;  but,  iA-Qonaeqnence  of  his 
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tyranny,  was  burned  to  death  by  the  In- 
habitauts. 

SELOe  (-6»:  SHrkt  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  Independent  monntaln  cities  of  Pisidla, 
stood  on  the  S.  Fide  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the 
Enrymedon,  just  where  the  river  breake 
through  the  mountain  chain. 

SSLTNtTS  (-nntis).  (1)  A  small  river  on 
the  8.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  the  same  name.— ^  (Oe«te-/ia),  a  river  of 
Ells,  in  the  district  Triphylia,  near  >Scillu8, 
flowing  into  the  AlpheuH  weet  of  Olympia.— 
(3)  {VoHtitza)f  a  river  of  Achaia,  rifiiig  in 
Mount  Erymanthus.— (4)  A  tributary  of  the 
CaicuH,  In  Myttia,  flowing  l)y  the  town  of  Per- 
gamum.— (5}  {CaUel  vetratw.  Ru.)t  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  Sicily,  situated  upon 
a  hill  on  the  S.W.  coast,  and  upon  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  founded  by  the  Do- 
rians from  Mes]:ara  Hyblaea,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Sicily,  Jt.c.  628.  It  soon  attained  great 
prospenty ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  itihabitauta 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  destroyed.— (6)  {Helenti),  a 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  coast. 

SBLLAStA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Laconia,  N.  of 
Sparta,  near  the  river  Oenns. 

8ELLEIS.  (1)  A  river  in  Ells,  on  which  the 
Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  In  Mount  Pbo- 
]o6,  and  falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  the  Penens. 
— (2)  A  river  near  Sicyon.— -<3)  A  river  in  Troaa, 
near  Arisbe,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Khodins. 

SELLI  or  BELLL    [Podona.] 

SELTMBKlAorSELTBRIAC-ae:  Saivria), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace,  situated  (m  the 
Propontis.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Megarians, 
and  was  founded  earlier  than  Byzantium. 

SfiMfiLfi  (-es),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister 
of  Ino,  Agave,  Antonod,  and  Polydorns.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Hora  (Juno), 
stimulated  by  Jealousy,  appeared  to  her  in 
the  form  of  ner  aged  nurse  Bero€,  and  in- 
duced her  to  ask  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  the  same 
splendor  and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared 
to  Hera.  Zeus  warned  her  of  the  danger  of 
her  request;  but  as  he  had  sworn  to  grant 
whatever  she  desired,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  her  prayer.  He  accordingly  appeared 
before  her  as  the  god  of  thunder,  and  Semele 
was  consumed  by  the  lightning;  but  Zeus 
saved  her  child  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant.  Hereon  afterwards 
carried  her  out  of  the  lower  world,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  Olympus,  where  she  became  im- 
mortal under  the  name  of  Thyone. 

SfiMlRAMIS  (-Idis)  and  NlNUS  (-i),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
Ninns  or  Nineveh.  Nlnus  was  a  great  war- 
rior, who  built  the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh, 
about  n.a  2182,  and  subdued  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  Semiramis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
4sh-goddes8  Derceto,  of  Ascalon  in  Syria,  by  a 
Syrian  youth.  Derceto,  being  ashamed  of  her 
frailty,  made  away  with  the  youth,  and  ex- 
posed tier  infant  daughter;  but  the  child  was 
miraculously  preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her 
till  she  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds  of 
the  neighborhood.  She  was  then  brought  up 


by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds, 
whose  name  was  Simmas.  from  whom  she 
derived  the  name  of  Semiramis.  Her  sur- 
paseing  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes, 
one  of  the  king's  fHends  and  generals,  who 
married  her.  At  the  siege  of  Bactra.  Semira- 
mis planned  an  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  the 
town,  mounted  the  walls  with  a  few  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  obtained  possession  of  the  place. 
Ninus  was  so  charmed  by  her  bravery  and 
beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife, 
whereupon  her  unfortunate  husband  put  an 
end  to  bis  life.  By  Ninus  Semimmis  had  a 
son,  Ninyas,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninus  she 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Her  fame 
threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ;  and  later 
ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvelous  deeds  and 
her  heroic  achievements.  She  built  numer- 
ous cities  and  erected  many  wonderftil  build- 
ings. In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  husband  9  stadia  high  and  10  wide ;  she 
built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all  its  wonders; 
and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gardens  In 
Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  us  such 
strange  ticcounts.  Besides  conouering  many 
nations  of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a 

f^reat  part  of  Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful 
n  an  attack  whicn  she  made  upon  India. 
After  a  reign  of  42  years,  she  resigned  tlie 
sovereignty  to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappear- 
ed ftrom  the  earth,  taking  her  flight  to  heaven 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fabulous  nature 
of  this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  probable 
that  Semiramis  was  originally  a  Synan  god- 
dess, perhaps  the  same  who  was  wors*hiped 
at  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the 
heavenly  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dove  was 
sacred.  Hence  the  stories  of  her  voluptuous- 
ness, which  were  current  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

SEMNONES,  more  rarely  8ENN5NES 
(-um),  a  German  people,  described  by  Tacitus 
as  the  most  powerfhl  tribe  of  the  Snevic  race, 
dwelt  between  the  rivers  Vladus  {Oder)  and 
Albis  {Elbe)t  from  the  Riesengeblrge  in  the 
s.  as  far  as  the  country  around  Frankfort  ou 
the  Oder  and  Potsdam  in  the  N. 

SEMO  SANCUS.    [Sancus.I 

SEMPRONIA  (-ae).  (1)  Danghter  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  censor  in  11.0. 169,  ana  sister  of  the 
a  celebrated  tribunes,  married  Scipio  A(H- 
canus  minor.— (2)  Wire  of  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
consul  in  77,  was  a  woman  of  sreat  personal 
attractions  and  literary  accomplishments,  but 
of  a  profligate  character.  She  took  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  though  her  husband 
was  not  privy  to  it. 

SEMPRONIUS  GRACCHUS.  [Graooiius.] 
SENA  (-ae).  (1)  {SenigaglidU  snrnamed 
Gallioa,  and  sometimes  called  Skmooallia, 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Sena,  founded  by  the  Seno- 
nes.  — (9)  {Sietui)t  a  town  In  Etmria,  and  a 
Roman  colony,  on  the  road  flrom  Clnslum  to 
Florentia. 

SfiNfiCA  (-ae).  (1)  M.  Anitaktb,  the  rhet- 
orician, was  bom  at  Corduba  (Cin-dova)  in 
Spain,  about  b.o.  61.  Seneca  was  at  Rome  in 
the  early  period  of  the  power  of  Augustus. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and  married 
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Helvia,  by  whom  he  bad  8  sons,  L.  Annaens 
Seneca,  L.  Annaeue  Mela  or  Mella,  the  father 
of  the  poet  Lncan,  and  M.  Noratas.  Seneca 
ww«  rich,  and  belonged  to  the  equestrian  class. 
At  a  later  iwriod  be  returned  to  Rome. where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  which  probaoly  oc- 
curred near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
L  Controvenriarum  lAbri  deeem,  of  which  the 
lat,  2d,  7th,  8th,  and  10th  bootu  onW  are  ex- 
tant, and  these  are  somewhat  mutilated.  8. 
Stuiiurutrum  Liber^  which  is  probably  not 
complete.  Seneca's  works  are  for  the  most 
part  commonplace  and  puerile,  though  now 
and  then  interspersed  with  some  good  ideas 
ftnd  apt  expressions.  — (2)  L.  Amnakus,  the 
philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Corduba,  probably  a  Tew  years  B.a, 
and  broui^ht  to  Rome  bvhls  parents  when  he 
was  a  child.  Though  he  was  naturally  of  a 
weak  bodv,  he  was  a  hard  student  fh)m  his 
youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor 
to  rhetoHc  and  phliosouhy.  He  also  soon 
gained  distinction  as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and 
excited  the  Jealousy  and  hatred  of  Caligula 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  a  case 
in  the  senate  before  the  emperor.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.i».  41),  Seneca 
was  banished  Ut  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of 
whom  Messalina  was  Jealous.  After  8  years* 
residence  in  Corsica,  Seneca  was  recalled  (49) 
by  the  influence  of  A^rippina,  who  had  just 
married  her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius.  He 
DOW  obtained  a  praetorship,  and  was  made 
the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitlas,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of  Agrip- 
pina  by  a  former  nusband.  On  the  accessiim 
of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  throne  (64)  after 
the  death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  l)ecanie  one  of 
the  chief  advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He 
exerted  his  influence  to  check  Nero's  vicious 
propensities,  but  at  the  same  Ume  he  profited 
n-om  his  position  to  amass  an  immense  for- 
tune. He  supported  Nero  in  his  contests 
with  his  mother  Agripiiina,  and  was  not  only 
a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60),  but  he 
wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  addreseed  to  ihe 
seuate  in  Justification  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Nero  abandoned 
himself  without  any  restraint  to  his  vicious 
propensities ;  and  the  presence  of  Seneca  soon 
became  irksome  to  him,  while  the  wealth  of 
the  philosopher  excited  the  emperor's  cupid- 
ity. Seneca  saw  his  dan<;er,  ai<ked  the  em- 
peror for  permission  to  retire,  and  offered  to 
surrender  all  that  he  had.  Nero  aff'ected  to 
be  grateful  for  his  past  services,  refnsed  the 

Srofl'ered  gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  per- 
dions  aMHurances  of  his  respect  and  affection. 
Seneca  now  altered  his  mo(le  of  life,  saw  little 
company,  and  seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the 
ground  of  feeble  health,  or  being  occupied 
with  his  philosophioil  studies.  But  this  did 
not  save  him.  After  the  conspiracy  of  Plso 
(86),  Nero  sent  a  tribune  to  him  with  the  order 
of  death.  Without  showing  any  sign  of  alarm, 
Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  friends  by  re- 
minding them  of  tlie  lessons  of  johiloeophy. 
£mbraclng  his  wife,  Pompeia  Paulina,  he 
prayed  her  to  moderate  her  ;{rief,  and  to  con- 
sole herself  for  the  loss  of  her  huabaud  bj  the 


reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  honorahle  life. 
But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  wonld  die 
with  him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same 
blow  opened  the  veins  in  the  arms  of  b4)ih. 
Seneca^s  body  was  atteuuated  bv  ajre  and 
meagre  diet :  the  blood  wonld  not  flow  easily, 
and  he  opened  the  veins  in  his  legs.  But  even 
this  did  not  suffice :  and  after  enduring  much 
torture  he  was  taken  into  a  vapor  sto\'e,  whei^ 
he  was  auickly  suff<>cated.  Seneca  died,  as 
was  the  fashion  among  the  Romans,  with  the 
coura«;e  of  a  stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  afteciation  which  detrsicts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  fame  rests  on 
his  numerous  writinira,  which  are  chieffy  on 
moral  and  philostiphical  subjecu.  The  most 
important  is  the  De  BenefieiiH^  in  7  books.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  ten  tragedies ;  which, 
however,  seem  more  adapted  for  recitation 
than  for  the  stage.  Yet  they  contain  many 
striking  passaires,  and  have  some  merit  as 
poems.  That  Beneca  possessed  great  mental 
powers  can  not  be  doubted.  Ue  had  seen 
much  of  human  life,  and  he  knew  well  what 
man  was.  His  phil<isophy,  so  far  as  be 
adopted  a  system,  was  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure 
stoicism.  His  style  is  antithetical,  and  ap- 
parently labored ;  and  where  there  is  much 
labor  there  is  generallv  affectation.  Yet  his 
language  is  clear  and  forcible ;  it  is  not  mere 
words:  there  is  thought  always. 

SSNONES  C-umX  a  powerftil  people  in 
Gallia  Lngdunensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Sequana  {Seine).  Their  cnlef 
town  was  Agendictim,  afterwards  cttilecl  Se- 
nones  {Sent).  A  portion  of  this  people  crossed 
the  Alps  about  b.o.  400,  in  order  to  settle  in 
1t4tlv,  and  took  up  their  ab«>de  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  the  rivers  Utis  and  Aesis  (between 
Ravenna  and  Ancona),  after  expelling  the 
Umbriana.  In  this  country  they  l\>nnded  the 
town  of  Sena.  Thev  not  only  extended  their 
ravages  into  Btruria,  but  marched  against 
Rome  and  took  the  city,  B.a  S90.  Trom 
this  time  we  flnd  them  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  the  tiomans,  till  they  were  at 
length  completely  subdued,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  destroyed  by  the  consul  Dola- 
bella  in  288. 

SBNTINUM  (-i:  nr.  Sam^ei-rato,  Rn.),  a 
fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not  far  Itom  the 
river  Aesis. 

SEPI AS  (-Adis :  St,  Owrge),  a  promontory 
in  the  S.B.  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Mag- 
nesia, on  which  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

SEPLASIA  (-drum),  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Capua. where  perftunea  and  loxunes 
of  a  similar  klnu  were  sold. 

SEPPHORIS  {Sefurieh),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  was  an  insieniflcant 
place  until  Herod  Antipas  fortified  it,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the  name 

of  DiOOABSABBA.  • 

SEFFEM  AQUAE,  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabini,  near  Reate. 

SEPTEMPEDA  (San  Severino),  a  manicipi- 
urn  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  on  the  tuad 
from  Anximum  to  Urba  Salvia. 
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SEPTlMlUS  GfiTA.    LGkta.] 
SEPTIMIUS  SSVERUS.    [SKyBBUB.] 
SEPllMlUS  llTlUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet, 
Bpoken  of  by  Horace. 

SSQUlN  A  (-ae :  Seine),  one  of  the  prlncf- 
pal  rivers  of  Qaul,  risiiie  in  the  central  parts 
of  that  country,  and  flowhif]^  thmun^h  the 
province  of  Gallia  Lugdanen^ia  into  the  ocean 
opposite  Britain.  It  is  &46  miles  in  len<;th. 
ItH  principal  afllneuts  are  the  Matrfina  (J/orrw), 
Enia  (Ot«e),  with  its  tributary  the  Axoiia 
(Aiane\  and  Incaanus  {Yonne).  This  river 
has  a  slow  current,  and  is  navigable  beyuud 
Lutetia  Pari^iorum  (Paris). 

SEQUXNI  (-drum),  a  powerful  Celtic  petiple 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabiting  the  country  since 
called  Franehs  Compti  and^tin/iiiidi/.  In  the 
later  division  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
the  country  of  the  Sequani  formed  a  special 
province  under  the  name  of  Maxima  Seqna- 
uornm.  They  derived  their  name  n-om  the 
river  Sequana,  which  had  iu  source  in  the 
N.W.  frontiers  of  their  territory.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vesontio  {BeMw^-on). 

SfiQUESTBR  (-tri   or  tris)  ViBlUS,  the 
name  attached  to  a  glossary  which  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  geographical  names 
contained  in  the  Roman  poets. 
SERA.    [Skhioa.] 

SfiRlPlON  (-dnis),  a  physician  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  thu  Sd  century  b.o. 

SfiRlPIS  or  SARlPIS  (-is  or  Idis),  an 
Egyptian  divinity,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Greere  in  the  time  of  the  Plole- 
niles.  H!s«  w<>r.»»hip  was  introduced  into  Rome 
to'^'Vther  with  that  of  IhIs.    [Isis.] 

SERDiCA  or  SARDiCA  (-ae),  an  impor- 
taui  town  in  Upper  Moe^ia,  and  the  capital 
of  Dacla  Interior,  derived  its  name  from  the 
Thracian  people  Skbdi.  It  bore  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  name  of  Triaditza.  Its  extensive 
ruins  are  to  be  seen  8.  of  Sttphia. 

SfiRENUS  (-1),  q.,  SAMMONICU3  (or  Sa- 
monieuH),  a  man  of  high  reputation  at  Rome 
for  taste  and  learning,  murdered  bv  command 
of  Caracalla  In  a.d.  212.  He  left  behind  him 
many  works. 
SERES.  [Srrioa.] 
SERGlUS.  [Catiuna.] 
SERiCA  (-ae.  Seres;  also  rarely  in  the 
sing.  Sur),  a  country  in  the  extreme  E.  of  Asia, 
famous  as  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
wliich  was  also  calleds^p;  and  hence  the  ad- 
jective "  serious"  for  mkeii.  The  name  was 
known  to  the  W.  nations  at  a  very  early  i>erlod, 
through  the  use  of  silk,  flrst  in  W.  A.»ia,  and 
afterwards  iu  Greece.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  until  some  time  afrer  the  commencement 
of  onr  era  the  name  had  no  distinct  geograph- 
ical signification.  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy 
correspiinds  to  the  N.W.  part  of  China  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Thibet  and  Chinese 
Tartary.  The  capital,  Rkba.  Is  supposed  by 
most  to  be  Singan^  on  the  Hoang-ho.  but  by 
some  Ptking.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  under 
the  name  of  Aggeres  Seriuin. 
8ERII»HU8  (-i;  Serpho),  an  island  In  the 


Aegaean  Se4i,  and  one  of  the  Cycladea.  It  is 
celebrated  In  mythology  as  the  island  where 
Danad  and  Perseus  landed  after  they  had 
been  exposed  bv  Acrislns, where  Perseus  was 
brought  op,  and  where  he  afterwards  turned 
the  inhabitants  into  stone  with  the  Gorgon's 
head.  Seripnus  was  cohmized  by  lonians 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  The 
island  was  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  crimiuala. 

SERRlNUS.    [RaorLus.] 

SERTORIUS  (-1),  Q.,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  in  the  later  times  of  the 
republic,  was  a  native  of  Nursia,  a  Sabine 
village,  and  was  bom  of  obscure  but  respect- 
able parents.  He  served  under  Marius  in  the 
war  against  the  Temones;  and  before  the 
battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (.-Itx),  u.o.  1<)2,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  in  disguise 
as  a  spy,  for  which  hazardous  undertaking 
bis  intrepid  character  and  some  knowledtre 
of  the  Gallic  language  well  qualitled  him.  He 
also  served  as  trlbanus  militum  in  Spain  nn- 
der  T.  Didlns  (97).  He  was  quaestor  in  91, 
and  had  before  this  time  lost  an  eve  in  battle. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  88  he  de- 
clared himself  a eainst  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  4  armies  which 
besieged  Rome  under  Marius  and  Cinna.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  to  the  bloody  massacre 
which  ensued  aiier  Marius  aud  Cinna  entered 
Rome.  In  83  Sertorius  was  praetor,  and  either 
in  this  year  or  the  following  he  went  into 
Spain ;  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Manre- 
tania,  and  gained  a  victory  over  Paccianus, 
one  of  Sulltrs  generals.  After  this,  at  ihe  re- 
quest of  the  Lusilanians,  he  became  their 
leader;  and  for  some  vears  successfully  re- 
sisted all  the  power  of  Itome.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  superstitions  character  of  that 
people  to  strengthen  his  authority  over  them. 
A  fawn  was  brf)n;rht  to  him  by  one  o[  the 
natives  ae  a  pre.-eut,  which  soon  became  so 
tame  as  to  accompany  him  in  his  walks  and 
attend  him  on  all  occasions.  After  Sulla  had 
become  master  of  Italv,  Sertorius  was  Joined 
by  many  Romans,  and  among  the  rest  by  M. 
Perperna,  with  63  cohorts.  [Pkri'krna].  To 
give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable 
power,  Sertorius  establisiied  a  senate  of  BOO, 
into  which  no  provincial  was  admitted.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Me- 
tellus,  who  had  been  sent  a^^ainst  Sertorius 
in  79,  induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to 
his  assistance,  but  with  an  indei)en(1ent  com- 
mand. Pompey  anived  in  Spain  in  7G,  with 
a  large  f«)rce,  but  was  unable  to  gain  any  de- 
cisive advantages.  For  the  next  6  years  Ser- 
torius kept  both  Meiellns  and  Pompey  at  bay, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  large  number  of  their 
forces.  Sertorius  was  at  length  assassinated 
in  72  by  Perperna  and  some  (»ther  Roman 
officers,  who  had  long  been  Jealous  of  his 
authority. 

SERVILlA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  and  the  diuishier  of  Livia,  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  ii.o.  91.  Servilla  was 
married  twice:  flrst  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  by 
wh«)m  she  became  the  mother  of  the  murderer 
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of  Caeear,  and  secondly  t()  D.  Janius  SilanaB, 
oonsal  in  62.— (2)  Sister  of  the  preceding,  wat» 
the  2d  wife  of  L.  Lucallas,  consul  in  74. 
SERVILIUS  AUALA.    CAhala.] 
SERVILIUS  CAEPlO.    [Caipio.] 
SERVILIUS  CASCA-    [Casoa.] 
SERVILIUS  RULLUS.    [Rullub.] 
SERVIUS  MAURUS   HONORiTUS  (-!), 
or  SERVIUS  MARlUS  HONORITUS,  a  cele- 
brated Latin  grammarian,  contemporary  with 
Macrnblus,  who  introduces  him  among  the 
dramatis  person ae  of  the  Saturnalia.     His 
most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  Virgil. 
SERVIUS  TULLlUa    [Tullius.] 
SfiSOSTRIS  (-is  or  Idis),  the  nnme  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  £gypt,who 
is  called  in  Manetho  and  on  the  monnmenrs 
Ramses  or  Ramesses.     Ramses  is  a  name 
common  to  several  kings  of  the  ISili,  19th, 
and  20th  dynasties;  but  Sesostris  must  be 
Identified  with  Ramses,  the  3d  king  of  the 
19th  dynastT,  the  sou  of  Seti,  and  the  fiither 
of  Menephthah.    Sesostris  was  a  great  con- 
queror.  He  la  said  to  have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
tneereater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians 
in  Europe.    He  returned  to  Bgvpt  after  an 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  countless  captives 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.    Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia. 
8E8TINUM  (-i :  Sestino),  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Fisaurus. 
SESTlUa    [Skxtito.] 
SESTUS  (-i:  latova)^  a  town  in  Thrace, 
situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Helles- 
pont, opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which  it 
wns  only  7  stadia  distant    It  was  founded 
by  the  Aeolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian 

E>etry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leauder  and 
ero  [LRANnBR],  and  in  history  on  account 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
built  across  the  Hellespont. 

SETlBIS.    [Saktabes.] 

SfiTHON,  a  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion 
of  Sabncon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was 
Succeeded  by  the  Dr>decarchia.  or  government 
of  the  12  chiefs,  which  ended  In  we  sole  sov- 
ereignty of  Ppnmmitichus. 

SSTiA  (-ae:  Seaa  or  Seme),  an  ancient 
town  of  Larinm  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  It  wnst  celebrated  for  the  excellent 
wine  grown  in  its  neighborhood,  which  was 
reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  finest 
wine  in  Italy. 

SfiVERUS  (-1),  M.  AURllLlUS  ALEXAN- 
DER,  usually  called  ALEXANDER  SKVg- 
RCS,  Roman  emperor  a.i>.  222-236,  the  s<m 
of  GessiiiH  Marcianus  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and 
first  cousin  of  Elagabnlus,  was  born  at  Arce, 
in  Phoenicia,  the  Ui  of  October,  a.1).  205.  In 
821  he  was  adopted  by  Elagabalns,  and  created 
Caesar ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  emperor,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a.d.  222,  Alexander  aa- 


ceuded  the  throne.  After  reigning  in  peace 
some  years,  during  which  he  reformed  many 
abuses  in  the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  over 
him  in  232:  but  was 
unable  to  prosecute 
hia  advantage  in 
consequence  of  in- 
telligence having 
reached  him  of  a 
great  movement 
among  the  German 
tribes.  He  celebra- 
ted a  triumph  at 
Rome  in  233,  and  in 
the  following  year, 
234,  set  out  for  Gaul, 
which  the  Germans 
were  devastating; 
but  was  waylaid  hy 
a  small  band  of  mu- 
tinous soldiers,  in- 
stigated, it  is  said, 
by  Maximinns,  ana 
felain,  in  the  SOih 
year  of  his  age  and 
the  14th  of  his  reien.  Alexander  Severas  waa 
distinguished  by  Justice, wisdom,  and  clemen- 
cy in  all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  private  life. 
SfiVERUS,  A.  CAECINA.  [Cakoina.] 
SfiVERUS  (-1),  PLiVlUS  VALfiRIUS,  Ro- 
man emperor  a.d.  806-307.  He  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar  by  Galerius  in  306,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  against  Maxentius,  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The 
expedition,  however,  was  unsnccesDsful ;  and 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  waa 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  oompeMed 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

SfiVERUS  (-1),  LIBlUS.  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  461-465,  was  a  Lucaniau  by  birth,  and 
owed  his  accession  to  RIcimer,  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne  after  the  assaesinatlon  of 
Mf^orian.  During  his  reign  the  real  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  ofRicimer.  Severoa 
died  a  natural  death. 

SfiVERUS  (-1),  L.  SEPTlMtUS,  Roman 
emperor  a.i>.  193-211.  waa  born  in  146,  near 
Leptis  in  AfHca.  Alter  holding  various  im- 
portant military  commands  under  M.  Anreliua 
and  Commodus,  he  was  at  length  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Pannonia 
and  Illyria.  By  this  army  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  after  the  deal h  of  Pertinax  (198).  He 
forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where  Jnlia- 
nus  had  been  made  empemr  by  the  praetorian 
troops.  Julianus  was  pnt  to  death  upon  his 
arrival  before  the  city.  [Jomanus.]  Sevema 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Pescennina 
Niger,  who  had  been  8alut«d  emperor  by  the 
Eastern  legions,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near 
Issus,  and  shortly  afterwards  pnt  him  to  death 
(194).  Severus  next  laid  sleee  to  Byzantium, 
which  refused  to  submit  to  him  even  after  the 
death  of  Niger,  and  which  waa  not  taken  till 
196.  During  the  continuance  of  this  siege 
Severn^  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  096)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  H« 
returned  to  Italy  In  1961,  and^in  the  same  year 
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Eroceeded  to  OaoI  to  oppose  Albinos,  who 
ad  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops 
In  that  country.  Albinus  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fonght  near  Lyons 
on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Sevems  re- 
tnmed  to  Rome  in  the  snme  year ;  bat  after 
remHining  a  t>hurt  time  in  the  capital  he  net 
out  for  the  East  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  the  Parthians,  who  were  ravas^ing  Meso- 
potamia. After  epeiidiiig  3  years  in  the  East, 
where  he  met  witli  the  must  brilliant  success, 
Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  20«.  For  the 
next  7  years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome ; 
but  in  808  be  went  to  Britain  with  his  sous 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cel- 
ebrated wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the 
Sol  way  to  the  month  of  the  Tyne.  Afler  re- 
maining 2  years  in  Britain,  he  died  at  Ebora- 
cum  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February.  211,  in 
the  06th  year  of  bis  age  and  the  18th  of  his 
reign. 


Aich  of  Septimiot  SdTmu. 


SBXTlAB  AQUAE.    [Aquab  Sextiax.] 

8EXTIU8  or  8E8T1U8  (-i),  P.,  quaestor  in 
B.O.  63,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57.  Like 
Milo,  he  kept  a  band  of  armed  retainers  to 
oppose  P.  Clodius  and  his  partisans ;  and  In 
the  following  year  (56)  he  was  accused  of  Vis 
on  acconnt  of  bis  violent  acts  dnriug  his  tri- 
bunate. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the 
14th  of  March,  chiefly  in  conseoueuce  of  the 
powerfhl  influence  of  Pompey.  Oti  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Seztius  first 
espoused  Pompey's  party,  but  he  afterwards 
Joined  Caesar. 

SEXTU8  EMPIRICUS  (-1).  a  physician,wa8 
a  contemporary  of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Two  of  his  works  are  extant. 

8EXTU8  RtTFU8  (-1).  (1)  The  name  pre- 
fixed  to  a  work  entitled  De  Regionit»t»  urbi* 
Romae.—(ii)  8bxtus  Rupub  is  also  the  name 

f prefixed  to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  historr 
n  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Breviarium  de 
Victoriia  et  Provineds  Ponuli  Romani,  and 
executed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Yalens, 
to  whom  it  Is  dedicated. 

SiBYLLAE  (-ftmm),  the  name  by  which 
several  prophetic  women  are  designated.  The 
first  Sibyl,  ft-om  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name,  is  called  adanghter 
of  Dardanus  and  Neso.  Some  authors  men- 
tion only  4  Sibyls,  but  it  was  more  commonly 
believed  that  inere  were  10.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  Cumaean,  who  is  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  Herophile.  Demo, 
Phemono€,  Deiphobd,  Demophile,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  before 
he  descended  into  the  lower  world.  She  la 
said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  Eai»t,  and 
she  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition, 
appeared  before  king  Tarqmnius,  offering 
him  the  Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting 
the  Sibylline  books,  see  Diet,  of  ^nttg.,  art. 
Sibyllini  LibrL 

SiCAMBRL    [SvoAMBRi.] 

SiClNI,     SiCfiLI,     SICELI5TAE.      [Si- 

OlLIA.l 

SICCA  VfiNfiRiA  (prob.  Al-Kaf)t  a  con- 
siderable cliy  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
frontier  of  Nnmidia  and  Zengitana, 
built  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Bagra- 
das. 
SICHAEUS,  also  called  Acerbas. 

[AOKBBAS.] 

SiClLlA  (-ae:  SicUv\  one  of  the 
largest  islands  In  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  same  as  the  island  named 
Thrinaeia  by  Homer,  and  it  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  Thrinaoia, 
TKiNA0iA,orTBiN\rBi8,annmewhlch 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
triangular  figure  of  the  island.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Roman  poets 
called  it  Tbiquktba.  Its  more  usual 
name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants, 
the  Slcell,  whence  it  was  called  Si- 
OF.LiA,  which  the  Romans  changed 
into  SioiLiA.  As  the  Sicell  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  was 
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of  Caeear,  and  secondly  to  D.  Jaulns  SilaDns, 
coDstal  in  62.— (2)  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was 
the  2d  wife  of  L.  Lucallae,  consul  in  74. 
8ERVTLIU8  AHiLA.    [Ahala.] 
SERVTUfUS  CAEPIO.    [CAiPia] 
SERVIUUS  CASCA.    [Casoa.] 
8ERVTUU8  RULLU8.    [Riili.cb.I 
SERVlUS  MAURU8  HOnOrITUS  (-1), 
or  8ERV1U8  MARlUS  HON(5RiTU8,  a  cele- 
brated Latin  grammarian,  contemporary  with 
Mncrobias,  who  introdnces  him  among  the 
dramatis  personae  of  the  8atnmalia.     His 
most  celebrated  prodnctiou  was  au  elaborate 
commentary  npon  Virgil. 
8ERVIU8  TULLlUa    [TuLT.ins.] 
Sfi808TRI8  (-is  or  Idls),  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  great  Icing  of  £gypt,who 
is  called  in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments 
Ramses  or  Ramesses.     Ramses  is  a  name 
common  to  several  kings  of  the  IStli,  19lh, 
and  20th  dynasties;  but  Sesostris  must  he 
identified  with  Ramses,  the  3d  king  of  the 
19th  dynastT,  the  sou  of  Seti,  and  the  father 
of  Menephthah.    Sesostris  was  a  great  con- 

aneror.  He  is  said  to  have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
le  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians 
in  Europe.  He  returned  to  Egypt  after  an 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  coumless  captives 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.  Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia. 

8ESTINUM  (-1 :  Sestino),  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  Apennines,  near  the  eonrcea  of  the 
Flsaurus. 

SESTlUa    C8wtTir8.] 

8ESTUS  (-i:  Joiotw),  a  town  in  Thrace, 
situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Helles- 
pont, opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  fh)m  which  it 
wns  only  7  stadia  distant  It  was  founded 
by  the  Aeolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian 
poetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leauder  and 
uero  [Lrani>kr],  and  in  history  on  account 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerzea  here 
bnilt  across  the  Hellespont. 

SETA  BIS.    [Saetabis.] 

SfiTHON,  a  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
him>(elf  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion 
of  Snbacnn,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was 
Succeeded  by  the  Dodecarchia.  or  government 
of  the  12  chiefs,  wliich  ended  In  the  sole  sov- 
ereignty of  Psnmmilichus. 

S&TiA  (-ae:  Sezza  or  Se^tie),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  B.  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  It  wn«i  celebrated  for  the  excellent 
wine  grown  in  its  neighborhood,  which  was 
reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  finest 
wine  in  Italy. 

8SVERUS  (-1),  M.  AURfiLlUS  ALEXAN- 
DER, usually  called  ALEXANDER  SKVB- 
BUS,  Roman  emperor  a.i>.  222-U35,  the  S(»n 
of  Gessins  Marclanns  and  Julia  Mamaea.  and 
first  cousin  of  Elagabalns,  was  born  at  Arce, 
in  Phoenicia,  the  Isl  of  October,  a.i>.  20B.  In 
821  he  was  adopted  by  Elagabalns,  and  created 
Caesar :  and  on  the  death  of  that  emperor,  on 
the  11  tn  of  March,  a.i>.  222,  Alexander  as-  i 


cended  the  throne.  After  reigning  Id  peace 
some  years,  during  which  he  reformed  many 
abuses  in  the  state,  he  was  involved  Id  a  war 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  over 
him  in  232:  bat  was 
unable  to  prosecnto 
his  advantage  in 
consequence  of  in- 
telliceuce  having 
reached  him  of  a 
great  movement 
among  the  German 
tribes.  He  celebra- 
ted a  triumph  at 
Rome  in  2SS,  and  in 
the  following  year, 
234,  set  out  for  Gaul, 
which  the  Oermaua 
were  devastating; 
but  was  wavlaid  by 
a  small  band  of  mu- 
tinous soldiers,  in- 
stigated, it  is  said, 
by  Maximinns,  and 
»Liin,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age  and 
the  14th  of  his  reien.  Alexander  Sevema  waa 
distinguished  by  Justice,  wisdom,  and  clemen- 
cv  in  all  pnblic  transactions,  ana  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  private  life. 
SfiVERUS,  A.  CAECINA.  [CAKoraA.] 
Sft V1ERU8  (-1),  PLiVlUS  ViLfiRIUS,  Ro- 
man emperor  a.d.  806-307.  He  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar  by  Galerius  in  30<>,  and  waa 
soon  afterwards  sent  asainst  Maxentins,  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The 
expedition,  however,  was  unsuccessfYil;  and 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  waa 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

SfiVERUS  (-1),  UBIUS.  Roman  emperor 
A.n.  461-465,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  and 
owed  his  accession  to  Ricimer,  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne  after  the  assassination  of 
Mf^orian.  During  his  reign  the  real  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  ofRicimer.  Sevema 
died  a  natural  death. 

SfiVERUS  (-1),  L.  SEPTlMTUS,  Roman 
emperor  a.i>.  193-211.  waa  born  in  146,  near 
Leptis  in  Afirica.  After  holding  various  im- 
portant military  commands  under  M.  Anrelius 
and  Commodus,  he  was  at  length  appointed 
commandor-ln-chief  of  the  army  in  Pannonia 
and  Illyria.  By  this  army  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  (198).  He 
forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where  Jnlla- 
nns  had  been  made  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
troops.  Jnlianus  was  put  to  death  upon  his 
arrival  before  the  city.  [JuLiANrs.]  Sevems 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  had  been  saluted  emperor  by  the 
Easteni  legions,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near 
Issus,  and  shortly  afterwards  pnt  him  to  death 
(194).  Severus  next  laid  siege  to  Byzantium, 
which  refVised  U)  submit  to  him  even  after  tlie 
death  of  Nie:er,  and  which  was  not  taken  till 
196.  During  the  continuance  of  this  si^:0 
Severn!*  had  crossed  the  Bnphratea  (196)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He 
returned  to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  the  same  year 
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Eroceeded  to  Ganl  to  oppose  Alblnns,  who 
ad  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops 
in  that  country.  Albtnns  was  dereated  and 
slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fonght  near  Lyons 
on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Severus  re- 
tnraed  to  Rome  in  the  same  year ;  but  after 
remaioiiig  a  E>hurt  time  in  the  capital  he  set 
out  for  the  East  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  the  Parthiaus,  who  were  ravai^ing  Meso- 
potamia. After  ependlug  3  years  In  the  East, 
where  he  met  with  the  must  brilliant  success, 
Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For  the 
next  7  years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome ; 
but  in  808  be  went  to  Britain  with  his  sous 
Caracalla  and  GcU.  Here  he  carried  on  war 
apraiiist  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cel- 
ebrated wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the 
Sol  way  to  the  month  of  the  Tyne.  After  re- 
mainlns?  2  years  in  Britain,  he  died  at  Ebora- 
cnm  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February.  211,  in 
the  ceth  year  of  his  age  and  the  18th  of  his 
reigu. 


Aich  of  Sepilmiiu  Sereroa. 
T2 


8EXTTAE  AQUAE.    [Aquak  Sextia*.] 

SEXTlUS  or  8E8TIUS  (-i).  P.,  quaestor  in 
B.C.  63,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57.  Like 
Milo,  he  kept  a  band  of  armed  retainers  to 
oppose  P.  Clodius  and  his  partisans ;  and  in 
the  following  year  (56)  he  was  accused  of  Vis 
on  account  of  his  violent  acts  during  his  tri- 
bunate. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the 
14th  of  March,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
powerfal  influence  of  Pompey.  Ou  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bezlins  first 
espoused  Pompey*a  party,  but  he  afterwards 
Joined  Caesar. 

SEXTU8  EMPTRlCUS  (-i).  a  physician,wa8 
a  contemporary  of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Two  of  his  works  are  extaut. 

8EXTU8  RtTFU8  (-1).  (1)  The  name  pre- 
fixed to  a  work  entitled  De  Regionibua  UrMa 
Bomae.—di)  8kxtub  Rupub  is  also  the  name 

f prefixed  to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  historr 
n  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Breviarium  de 
Victoriis  et  ProtfineiU  Pnpuli  Rornani,  and 
executed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Valens, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

SlBYLLAE  (-ftrnra),  the  name  by  which 
several  prophetic  women  are  designated.  The 
first  8ibyl,  f^om  whom  all  the  re»t  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name,  is  called  a  daughter 
of  Dardanus  and  Neso.  Some  authors  men- 
tion only  4  Sibyls,  but  it  was  more  commonly 
believed  that  there  were  10.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  Cumaean,  who  is  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  HerophilS.  Demo, 
Pheraonod,  DeiphobS,  Demophilt;,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  before 
he  descended  into  the  lower  world.  She  ia 
said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and 
she  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition, 
appeared  before  king  Tarqninius,  oflTering 
him  the  Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting 
the  Sibylline  books,  see  Diet,  of  Antiq.^  art. 
Sibt/llini  Libri, 

SICAMBRL     [Sygambri.] 

SiClNI,     SiCfiLI,    SICELI5TAE.      [Si- 

OILlA.l 

SICCA  VENfiRiA  (prob.  Al-Kaf),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
fl-ontier  of  Numidia  and  Zeugitaua, 
built  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Bagra- 
das. 
SICHAEUS,  also  called  Acerbas. 

[AOKKBAS.] 

SiClLlA  (-ae:  SieHy),  one  of  the 
largest  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  same  as  the  island  named 
Thrinaeia  by  Homer,  and  it  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  Turinaoia, 
Trin  Aoi  A,  or  Teiwaoris,  a  name  which 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
triangular  figure  of  the  island.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Roman  poets 
called  it  Tuiqdetra.  Its  more  usual 
name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants, 
the  Siceli,  whence  it  was  called  Si- 
OKLiA,  which  the  Romans  changed 
into  SioiLiA.  As  the  Siceli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  waa 
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of  Caeear,  and  secondly  to  D.  Junius  Silanus, 
concnl  in  62.— <2)  Sister  of  tbe  preceding,  was 
the  3d  wife  of  L.  Lucnilns,  consul  in  74. 
SERVILlUS  XhILA.    CAhala.] 
SBRVIUUS  CAEPlO.    [Cakpio.] 
SERVILlUS  CA8CA-    [Casoa.] 
SERVIUUS  RULLUS.    [Rdli.os.] 
SERVIUS  MAURU8  HOnORITUS  (-1), 
or  SERVIUS  MARlUS  HOMOrXTUS,  a  cele- 
brated Latin  f^rammariau,  contemporary  with 
Mncrobius,  who  introduces  him  among  the 
dramatis  personae  of  the  Saturnalia.     His 
most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  Virgil. 
SERVIUS  TULLlUa    [Tuluus.] 
SfiSOSTRIS  (-is  or  idis),  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who 
is  called  in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments 
Ramses  or  Ramesses.     Ramses  Is  a  name 
common  to  several  kings  of  the  18th,  19th, 
and  80ih  dynasties;  but  Sesostris  must  be 
Identified  with  Ramses,  the  3d  king  of  the 
19th  dynastv,  the  sou  of  Seti,  and  the  father 
of  Menephthah.    Sesostris  was  a  ereat  con- 
queror.  He  ia  said  to  have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
tne  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians 
tn  Europe.    He  returned  to  Egvpt  after  an 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  countless  captives 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.    Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia. 
SESTINUM  (-i :  Sestino),  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Fisaurus. 
SESTlua    [SRiTirs.] 
SESTUS  M:  lalova)^  a  town  in  Thrace, 
situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Helles- 
pont, opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  trom  which  it 
was  only  7  stadia  distant.    It  was  founded 
by  the  Aeolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian 
poetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leauder  and 
hero  [Lr.ANPKR],  and  in  history  on  account 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
built  across  the  Hellespont. 
SETlBIS.    [Saxtabis.] 
SfiTHON,  a  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
him.self  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion 
of  Snhncon,  kins  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was 
Succeeded  by  the  Dodecarchia.  or  government 
of  the  12  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  sole  sov- 
ereignty  of  Ppnmmitichus. 

SfiTiA  (-ae:  Sezza  or  S»Mf),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latin m  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  excellent 
wine  grown  in  Its  neighborhood,  which  was 
reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  finest 
wine  in  Italy. 

SfiVERUS  (-i),  M.  AURELIUS  ALEXAN- 
DER,  iisuHlly  called  ALEXANDER  SEVB- 
RUS,  Roman  emperor  a.i>.  222-'23&,  the  s<»n 
of  Gesslus  Marcianu8  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and 
first  cousin  of  Elagabnlus,  was  born  at  Arce, 
in  Phoenicia,  the  Int  of  October,  a.i>.  206.  In 
821  he  was  adopted  by  Elaga bains,  and  created 
Caesar ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  emperor,  on 
the  llUi  of  March,  a.x>.  222,  Alexander  as- 


cended the  throne.  After  reigning  in  peac« 
some  years,  daring  which  be  reformed  many 
abueea  in  tbe  state,  he  was  involved  In  a  war 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  over 
him  in  232:  bat  was 
nnable  to  prosecute 
his  advantage  in 
consequence  of  io- 
tellieence  having 
reached  him  of  a 
great  movement 
among  the  German 
tribes.  He  celebra- 
ted a  triumph  at 
Rome  in  23S,  and  in 
the  following  year, 
SM,  set  out  for  Gaul, 
which  the  Germans 
were  devastating; 
but  wa«  waylaid  by 
a  small  baud  of  mu- 
tinous soldiers,  in- 
stii^ated.  it  is  said, 
by  Maximinns,  and 
frlain,  in  the  SOih 
year  of  his  age  and 
the  14th  of  bis  reisn.  Alexander  Severoa  waa 
distinguished  by  juatlce^wiadom,  and  clemen- 
cy in  all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  private  life. 
SfiVERUS,  A.  CAECINA.  [Caeoina.] 
SfiVERUS  (-i),  PLiVlUS  VlLfiRIUS,Ro. 
man  emoeror  a.d.  306-307.  He  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar  by  Galerius  in  30<>,  and  waa 
soon  afterwards  sent  against  Maxentius,  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The 
expedition,  however,  waa  unsuccei<Bftii ;  and 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  waa 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

SfiVERUS  (-i),  LIBIUS,  Roman  emperor 
A. p.  461-46ft,  was  a  Lucanlau  by  birth,  and 
owed  his  accession  to  Riclmer,  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne  after  the  assassination  of 
Mi\jorian.  During  his  reign  the  real  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  ofRicimer.  Severoa 
died  a  natural  death. 

SfiVERUS  (-i),  L.  SEPTlMlUS,  Roman 
emperor  a.i>.  193-211.  waa  born  in  146,  near 
Leptls  in  Africa.  After  holding  various  im- 
portant military  commands  under  M.  Anrellns 
and  Commodue,  he  was  at  length  appointed 
commandor-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Pannonia 
and  Illyria.  By  this  army  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  (193).  He 
forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where  Julia- 
nus  had  been  made  empemr  by  the  praetorian 
troops.  JulianuB  was  pat  to  death  upon  his 
arrival  before  the  city.  [Juliamub.]  Severus 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  had  been  sainted  emperor  by  the 
Eastern  legions,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near 
Issus,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death 
(194).  Severns  next  laid  siege  to  Byzantium, 
which  reftised  to  submit  to  him  even  after  the 
death  of  Nieer,  and  which  was  not  taken  till 
100.  During  the  continuance  of  this  siege 
Severns  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  026)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He 
returned  to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  the  same  year 
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Eroceeded  to  Gaul  to  oppoee  Albinns,  who 
ad  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops 
in  that  country.  Albinns  was  defeated  and 
slain  In  a  terrible  battle  fonght  near  Lyons 
on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Sevems  re- 
tnmed  to  Rome  In  the  same  year ;  hot  after 
remaining  a  phort  time  in  the  capital  he  set 
out  for  ihe  East  in  order  to  repel  tne  invasion 
of  the  ParthlanH,  who  were  ravai^ing  Meso- 
potamia. After  spendiug  3  years  in  the  East, 
where  he  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success, 
Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For  the 
next  7  years  be  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome ; 
but  in  808  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  GcU.  Here  he  carried  «m  war 
aeainst  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cel- 
ebrated wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the 
Sol  way  to  the  month  of  the  I'yne.  After  re- 
maining 2  years  in  Britain,  he  died  at  Ebora- 
cum  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February.  211,  in 
the  G5th  year  of  his  age  and  the  18th  of  his 
reign. 


Arch  of  Septimlu  Serenu. 
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SEXTlAB  AQUAE.    CAquab  Skxtia*.] 

8EXT1U8  or  8E8TIU8  (-i),  P.,  quaestor  in 
B.O.  63,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57.  Like 
Milo,  he  kept  a  band  of  armed  retainers  to 
oppose  P.  Clodins  and  his  partisans;  and  in 
the  following  year  (56)  he  was  accused  of  Vis 
on  account  of  his  violent  acts  during  his  tri- 
bunate. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the 
14th  of  March,  chieflv  in  consequence  of  the 
powerftil  Influence  of'i*ompey.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextins  first 
espoused  Pompey'a  party,  but  he  afterwards 
Joined  Caesar. 

8EXTU8  EMPTRlCUS  (-1).  a  phv8ician,wa8 
a  contemporary  of  Galen,  and  lived  in  tlie  first 
half  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Two  of  his  works  are  extant. 

8EXTU8  RtTFUS  (-i).  (1)  The  name  pre- 
fixed to  a  work  entitled  De  Regionitnta  Urbia 
Momae,—(^)  8kxtub  Rupus  is  also  the  name 

f prefixed  to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  historr 
n  88  short  chapters,  entitled  Breviarium  da 
Vietoriia  et  ProvineiU  Ponuli  Romania  and 
executed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Valens, 
to  whom  it  Is  dedicated. 

SlBYLLAE  (-Arum),  the  name  by  which 
several  pr«»phetic  women  are  designated.  The 
first  8ibyl,  ft-om  whom  all  the  re^i  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name,  is  called  a  daughter 
of  Dardanns  and  Neso.  Some  authors  men- 
tion only  4  Sibyls,  but  it  was  more  commonly 
believed  that  there  were  10.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  Cumaean,  who  is  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  HerophiltJ.  Demo, 
Pheraonod,  DelphobS,  Demophile,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  before 
he  descended  into  the  lower  world.  She  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and 
she  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition, 
appeared  before  king  Tarqninins,  offering 
him  the  Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting 
the  Sibylline  books,  see  Diet,  of  Ani\q.^  art. 
Sibtjllini  Libri, 

siCAMBRL     [Stgamiiri.] 

SiclNI,     SiCfiLI,     8ICELI5TAE.      [8i- 

OIMA.l 

SICCA  VBNfiRiA  (prob.  AUKaf),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
fl-ontier  of  Nnmidia  and  Zengitana, 
built  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Bagra- 
das. 
SICHAEUS,  also  called  Acerbas. 

[AOKRBAB.] 

SiClLlA  (-ae:  SicUv\  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  same  as  the  island  named 
Thritiacia  by  Homer,  and  it  was  there- 
fore ft-equenily  called  Thrtnaoia, 
Trin  Aoi  A,  or  Triw  ACRis,  a  name  which 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
triangular  figure  of  the  island.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Roman  poets 
called  it  Triqdktra.  Its  more  usual 
name  came  from  its  later  inhabitanta, 
the  Sicell,  whence  it  was  called  Si- 
OK.HA,  which  the  Romans  changed 
into  SioiLiA.  As  the  Siceli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  was 
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also  called  Sioania.  Sicily  is  eepnrated  from 
the  S.  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  chi.une1 
called  Fretcm  Siodlum,  soinetiiiies  simply 
Frbtum,  and  also  Soyllaeum  Fbbtuii,  of 
which  the  modern  name  Is  Faro  di  MewhM. 
The  sea  on  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  island  was 
also  called  Mabr  Sioulum.  A  range  of  mount- 
ains, which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
uincnt,  extends  throaghont  the  island  from  E. 
to  W.  Of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  celebrated  volcano  Aetna  on  the  E.  vide 
of  the  island,  Eryx  {St.  Gitilano)  in  the  ex- 
treme W.  near  Drepauum,  and  the  Ileraei 
Monies  {Monti  SoHyin  the  S.,  rnnniug  down 
to  the  promi>ntory  Pachynus.  A  large  num- 
ber of  rivers  flow  down  from  the  mountains, 
but  most  of  (hem  are  dry,  or  nearly  i*o,  in  the 
summer.  The  soil  of  Sicily  was  very  fertile, 
end  produced  in  antiquity  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  wheal,  on  which  the  population  of 
Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their  sub- 
sistence. So  celebrated  was  it,  even  in  early 
time«,  on  account  of  its  corn,  that  it  was  rep- 
resented as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as 
the  favorite  abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it 
was  from  this  island  that  her  daughter  Per- 
sephone (ProKerpina)  was  carriea  awny  by 
Pluux  Besides  corn,  the  island  produced  ex- 
cellent wine,  SMffron,  bonev,  almonds,  and  the 
other  Southern  fruits.  The  earliest  iuhabit- 
anis  of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the  sav- 
age CycloiMSii  and  L.iestrygdnes :  but  thet<e  are 
fiibulous  beings  and  the  first  inhabitants  men- 
tioned in  history  are  the  Sioani,  or  Sioui.i, 
who  crossed  over  into  the  island  from  Italy. 
The  next  imnili^rants  into  the  island  were 
Cretans;  but  these,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  visit- 
ed Sicily,  soon  became  incorporated  with  the 
Siculi.  The  Phi>euiciaus,  likewise,  at  an  early 
period  formed  seiilements,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  im  all  the  coasts  of  S'cily,  but 
more  especially  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  parts. 
But  the  most  imporUint  of  all  the  immigrants 
into  Sicily  were  the  Greeks,  who  fcmnded  a 
number  of  very  flourishing  cities,  such  as 
Naxos  in  n.o.  735,  Syracuse  in  734,  Leontini 
and  Catana  io  730,  Meg:ira  Hyblaea  in  720, 
Oela  in  090,  Selinns  in  G fO,  Agrigcntum  in  579, 
etc  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling  race 
in  the  island,  and  received  the  name  ofSiOKi.!- 
OTAK,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  in- 
habitants. At  a  later  time  the  Carthaginiana 
obtained  a  Arm  footing  in  Sicily.  After  tak- 
ing Agrigentum  in  405,  the  Carthagiuiaiis  be- 
came the  permanent  masters  of  the  W.  part 
of  the  island,  and  were  engaged  in  fi^ouent 
wars  Willi  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities. 
The  struggle  lietween  the  Cnrthagiuians  and 
Greeks  continued,  with  a  few  iuterruptionSf 
down  to  the  1st  Punic  war;  at  the  close  of 
which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  E. 
part  still  continued  under  the  rule  of  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  as  nn  ally  of  Rome :  bnt  after  the 
revolt  of  Syracuse  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  and 
the  conquest  of  that  city  hy  Marcellus,  the 
whole  island  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
and  was  administered  by  a  praetor.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  formed 
pc^rt  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  it 


was  taken  ftt>m  them  by  Belisarins  in  a.iil 
530,  and  annexed  to  the  Bvzantine  empire. 
It  continued  a  pmvince  of  this  empire  till 
8:t8,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saraoeoa. 

SICINlUS  (-iX  (1)  L.  SioiMUB  BsLLmw, 
the  leader  of  the  plebeians  iu  their  t9ecec>8ion 
to  the  Sacred  Mount  in  ii.a  494.  Ue  waa 
cboi<en  one  of  the  first  tribunes.— (2)  L.  Siotif- 
lua  DsNTATra,  called  hj  some  writers  the 
Roman  Achilles,  from  his  personal  proweaa. 
Ue  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  M.  He  waa 
out  t<)  death  by  the  decemvirs  \a  400,  because 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  plebeians  to 
secede  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  The  persons 
sent  to  assassinate  htm  fell  upon  him  in  a 
lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  most  of  them  be- 
fore they  succeeded  iu  dispatching  him. 

SICINUS  (-i:  Sikino),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaeau  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  between 
Phtilegandrus  and  los,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

SICORIS  (-is:  Seffre),  a  river  in  Hispanla 
Tarraconensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cerretani,  and  fell  into  the 
Iberns  near  Octogesa. 

SIcCLL    [SioiUA.] 

SiCtLUM  FRfiTCM,  SICtTLUM  MlHB. 

[SlOILlA.] 

SiCtTLUS  FLACCUS.    [Flacops.) 
SiCtONiA  (-ne),  a  small  district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Peloponucsu*,  bounded  on  the  EL  by 
the  territo'  y  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  Phlins  and  Cleo- 
nae,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Its 
area  was  about  lOO'equare  miles.    The  land 
was  fertile,  and  produced  excellent  oil.    Its 
almonds  and  its  fish  were  also  much  prised. 
Its  chief  town  was  Sioyon,  which  was  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  riyer  Asopu^ 
and  at  the  distance  of  SO,  or,  according  to 
others,  18  stadia  from  the  ^ea.    Sicyon  was 
,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.    It 
I  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Aegi- 
.  nlen  or  Aeginli.  after  an  ancient  king,  Aegi- 
aleus :  to  have  been  subsequently  named  Me- 
I  cone,  and  finally  Sicyon,  irom  an  Athenian 
of  this  name.    Sicyon  is  represented  by  Ho- 
mer as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of*  Aga- 
memnon ;  but  on  the  inyaslon  ofPelopoune- 
sus  it  became  subject  to  Phalces,  the  son  of 
Temenns,  and  was  bencefirward  a  Dorian 
state.    Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  ex- 
tent of  its  territory,  never  attained  mnch  pi>- 
litical  importance,  and  was  nenerally  depend- 
ent either  on  Argos  or  Spnrta.    At  the  time 
of  the  2d  Messeniau  war  it  became  subject 
to  a  succession  of  tyrants,  who  administered 
their  power  with  moderation  and  jnstlce  for 
100  years.    On  the  death  of  Clielhenes,  the 
last  of  these,  about  570.  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.     Sicyon  was 
i  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  art. 
J  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  ^cho<iIs 
,  of  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Enpom- 
pus,  aud   which  produced   Pamphilns  and 
Apelles.    It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest school  of  statuary  in  Greece ;  but  iuear- 
;  llest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus. 
Lysippus  was  al^o  a  native  of  Sicyon.    The 
1  town  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste 
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and  iikill  displnvcd  iu  the  varioas  articles  of 
dret<9  made  b^  Itu  iDhubitauts,  among  which 
we  dud  mention  of  a  particular  kind  of  shoe, 
which  was  much  prized  iu  all  parts  of  Greece. 

KTDA,  SIDB  (-ae  or  ec).  (1)  {Etiki  AdcUia, 
RuA  a  ciiy  of  Paniphylia,  ou  the  coat-t,  a  lit- 
tle W.  of  the  river  Melas^  It  was  an  Aeolian 
C'lony  from  Cyme  in  Aeolic,  and  was  a  chief 
seal  of  the  worship  of  Athena  (Minerva),  who 
is  rep^e^ented  on  its  coins  holding  a  pome- 
granate (fftdn)  as  the  emblem  of  the  city.— <2) 
The  old  name  of  Poliuionium. 

SlDlCTNI  (-Aram),  an  Ansonian  people  in 
the  N.W.  of  Campania  and  on  the  borders 
of  Samuinm,  who,  l)eing  bard  pressed  by  the 
Bamnites,  united  themselves  to  the  Campa- 
iiiaus.    Their  chief  town  was  Teanum. 

SIDON  (-Onis  and  finis)  (O.  T.  Tsidon,  or, 
in  the  English  form,  Zidou :  Saida^  Ka.)?  for 
a  long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice. 
It  stood  in  a  plnin  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  200  sUidia  ('JO 
geog.  miles)  N.  of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  ge«ig. 
miles)  S.  of  Berytus,  66  miles  W.  of  Damascus, 
and  a  day's  journey  N.W.  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  at  Paneas.  It  had  a  tine  double  har- 
bor, now  almost  filled  with  sand,  and  was 
stronely  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony,  Tyre  [Tyrcb]  :  ana  its 
power  on  the  land  side  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed over  all  Phoenice,  and  at  oDe  period  (in 
the  time  of  the  Jndcres)  over  at  least  a  part 
of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  David  and  Sol- 
omim,  Sidon  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  king  of  Tyre.  It  probably  retrained  its 
former  rank,  a?  the  first  of  the  Phoenician 
cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalmanezer  at 
the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria, 
for  we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  un- 
der the  Babylonians  and  the  Persinns.  In 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  acrainst  Gnece  the 


Sidonians  ftimished  the  best  ships  In  the 
whole  fleet,  and  their  king  obtainea  the  high- 
est place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the  council,  and 
above  the  king  of  Tyre.  Sidon  received  the 
great  blow  to  ner  pro8i>erily  iu  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  IIL  Ochus,  when  the  Sidonians, 
having  taken  part  in  tlie  revolt  of  Phoenice 
and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  by 
their  own  king,  Tennes,  burned  themselves 
with  their  city,  h.c.  a&l.  In  addition  to  its 
commerce,  Sidon  was  famed  for  its  manufact- 
ures of  glass. 

STDOMUS  (-1)  XPOLLInXRIS  (-Is),  was 
lH)ru  at  Lugdunum  {Lyaus)  abtiui  a.d.  431. 
He  was  raided  to  the  senatorial  dignity  by 
the  emperor  Avitus,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married.  After  the  downfall  of  Avitus  he  lived 
some  time  in  retirement,  but  in  467  appeared 
again  in  Rome  as  embassador  from  the  Ar- 
verni  to  Anthemius.  He  gained  the  favor  of 
that  prince  by  a  panegyric :  was  maUe  a  pa- 
trician, and  prefect  of  ihe  city;  and  soon  aft- 
erwards, thon;,'h  not  a  priest,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne.  His  extant  works  are 
some  poems  and  U  books  of  letters. 

STGA,  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of  Maa- 
retania  Cnesarieusls. 

8IGEUM  (-i:  Yenisheri),  the  N.W.  prom- 
ontory of  the  Troad,  and  the  S.  headland  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  It  is  here 
that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  same  name. 

SIGNiA  (-ae:  Stani),  a  town  in  Ijatinm  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Volsclan  mountains,  found- 
ed by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  Its  temple  of  Jupiter  Urias,  for  its  astrin- 
gent wine,  for  its  piears,  and  for  a  particular 
kind  of  pavement  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
called  opwt  Signinum, 

SILA  SILVA  (-ae:  Sila),  a  large  forest  in 
Bruttium  on  the  Apennines,  exteodicg  S.  of 
CoDseutIa  to  the  Sicilian  straiu 
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SILANlON,  an  Atheuian,  a  dititiii^Ubed 
Btatoary  in  brouze^  wati  a  cunteinporary  of 
Lveippns,  and  flonnshed  u.o.  SiA.  His  aiatne 
oi  Sappliu,  which  etuod  in  the  jtrytaneum  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Verref,  ie  allnded  to 
by  Cicero  in  term?  of  ihe  highest  praise. 

SILANUS  (-1),  JtNlUa  (1)  M.,  was  priietor 
in  B.C.  ^12.  in  '210  he  accompanied  P.  Seipio 
to  Spuin,  and  served  under  him  wiib  great  ais- 
tinction  duriuj;  the  whole  of  the  war  in  that 
country.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Boii 
h)  196.— (2)  M.,  consul  in  109,  fought  in  this 
year  a;:aiiit«t  the  Cluibri  in  Trani^alpiue  Gaul, 
and  was  defeated.  He  was  accui<ed  in  con- 
e«qneuce,  in  104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  but  acquitted.— (3)  D.,  stepfa- 
ther of  M.  BnitiiH,  the  murderer  of  Caesar, 
having  married  his  mother  Servilia.  He  was 
consul  in  02,  with  L.  Licinius  Murena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Liciuia  Julia. 
-  (4)  M.,  son  of  No.  3  and  of  Servilia,  served 
In  Gaul  as  Caesar's  legal  us  in  53.  After  Cae- 
sar's murder  in  44  he  accompanied  M.  Lcpi- 
dus  over  the  Alps ;  and  in  the  following  year 
liCpidns  pent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
Into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  fonght  on  the 
£^ide  of  Antony.    He  was  consul  in  26. 

SlLARUS  (-1 :  Silaro),  a  river  in  lower  It- 
aly, forming  the  boundary  between  Lucania 
and  Campania.  rise.>*  In  the  Apennines,  and 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Paestanns  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Paestnm. 

8ILENU8  (-i).  It  Is  remarked  in  the  article 
Satvbi  that  the  older  Satyrs  were  generally 
termed  Slleni ;  but  one  of  these  Sileni  is  com- 
monly tfw  Silenus,  who  always  accompanies 
Diouyt«us  (Bacchus),  whom  be  is  said  to  have 
oi'ought  up  and  instrocted.    Like  the  other 
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Satyrs,  be  ia  called  a  aon  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cnry) ;  but  some  make  him  a  son  of  Pan  by 
a  nympb,  or  of  Gaea  (Teilns).  Being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Diouyans,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  bom  at  Nysa.  More- 
over, he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gi- 
gantee,  and  slew  Encelados.  He  is  described 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  nnck 
nose,  fat  and  roand  like  his  wine-bag,  wnich 
be  always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  in- 
toxicated. As  he  conld  not  trust  his  own 
legs,  he  is  generally  represented  riding  on  an 
ass,  or  snpported  by  other  Satyrs.  In  every 
other  recpect  he  is  dee^cribed  as  resembling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleeu,  wine,  and 
mutiic  He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyas 
and  Olympus  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute, 
which  he  is  often  ceen  playing:  and  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  dance  was  called  after  him  Sile- 
nus, while  he  himself  Is  designated  as  the 
dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet: 
i  and  when  he  was  dnink  and  asleep  he  was  in 
I  the  power  of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him 
I  to  prophei^y  and  sing  by  surrounding  him 
I  wiin  chains  of  flowers. 

SILIUS  ITALICUS  (-i),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  about  a.».  86.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  advocate,  and  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  centumviri.  He  was  consul 
!  in  68,  the  yetxr  in  which  Nero  perished;  he 
was  admitted  to  familiar  intercoun^s  with 
Vitellius,  and  was  subsequently  proconsul  of 
Asia.  In  his  76th  year.  In  consequence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  an  Incurable  disease,  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  hou^e  once 
occupied  by  Virgil.  The  great  work  of  Silina 
Italicns  was  a  heroic  poem  in  17  books,  en- 
titled Punica^  which  has  descended  to  us  en- 
tire. 

SILtJRES  (-nm),  a  powerfbl  people  in  Brit- 
ain, inhabiting  Sottth  Wales,  long  offered  a 
formidable  resihtance  to  the  Romans,  and  aft- 
erwards to  the  Saxons. 

SILVlNUS  (-i),  a  Latin  dlvinihr  of  the 
fields  and  forests.  He  is  also  called  the  pro- 
tector of  the  boundaries  of  f  elds.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  {mjlvestris  dewt),  he  es- 
peciallv  presided  over  plantations,  and  de- 
lighted in  trees  growing  wild,  whence  he  is 
represented  as  canning  the  trunk  of  a  cy- 
l)re}»s.  Sylvanns  is  fhrther  described  as  the 
divinity  protecting  herds  of  cattle,  promoting 
thei r  fertility  an d  driving  away  wolves.  Later 
writers  identifled  Sylvanns  with  Pan,  Fan- 
nus,  luuns,  and  Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  in  works  of  art,  he  always  appears 
as  an  old  man,  but  cheerfnl  and  in  love  with 
Pomona.  The  sacriflces  offered  to  him  con- 
sisted of  grapes,  ears  of  com,  milk,  meat, 
wine,  and  pigs. 

SILVIUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Pcucetii  in 
Apulia,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  miles 
8.E.  of  Venusla. 

SILVIUS  (-i),  the  son  of  Ascanins,  Is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  because  he  was  bora 
in  a  wood.  All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba 
bore  the  cognomen  Silvius. 

STMMIAS  (-ae).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  flrst  the  dls- 
ciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Phllo- 
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]a&0,  aud  afterwards  the  fHend  and  dUclple 
of  Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  pretient. 
Sininiias  wrote  83  dialognes  od  philoflophlcal 
subject^  all  of  which  are  lost. 

SIMOIS  (-entts).  [Tboas.]  As  a  nnrtho- 
Iogicalj>erBonage,  the  river-god  Simols  is  the 
sou  ofOceauus  aud  Tethys,  and  the  father  of 
Adtyochna  and  Uieromneme. 

8IM0N  (-dnis),  one  of  the  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  by  trade  a  leather-cntter. 

SlMOMDES  (-is).  (1)  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  2(1,  both  in  time  and  in  repntation,  of  the 
8  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period 
of  Greek  literature— namely,  Archilochus,  Si- 
monides,  and  Uipponax.  He  was  a  native  of 
ISamos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Aroorgos.  He  flourit^hed 
about  B.O.  664.— <a)  Of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most 
rclebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
lulls,  in  CeoH,  B.a  866,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leoprepe«.  Ue  appears  to  have  been  brought 
np  to  mu«ic  aud  poetry  as  aprofessiou.  Pn»m 
hie  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  and 
thence  into  Thewaly,  where  he  lived  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Aleuad^  and  Scopads. 
Ue  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  aud  in 
489  conquered  Ae^tchylns  in  the  content  for 
the  prize  which  the  Atheuians  offered  for  an 
ele>!y  on  tho^e  who  fell  at  Marathon.  He 
compofied  several  other  works  of  the  same 
dc'^cription ;  and  in  his  80th  year  his  long  po- 
etical career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  which  be  gained  with  the  dithyram- 
bic  chorus  (477).  being  the  06th  prize  which 
he  had  carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
invited  to  SyracuM)  by  Iliero,  at  whose  court 
he  lived  till  his  death  in  467.  He  still  con- 
tinned,  when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  muse 
occa>*iouaily  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian 
states.  He  made  literature  a  profession,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wno  took  money 
for  his  poems.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  of  Simonides  were  sweetness 
(whence  his  furname  of  Melieertes)  and  elab- 
orate finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expreiKsion  ; 
though  in  originality  and  fervor  he  was  far 
Inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets, 
Huch  as  Sappho  aud  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  his 
contemporary  Pindar. 

SIMPLICIUS  (-i),  one  of  the  last  philoso- 
phers of  the  Neo-Platonic  8Chool,was  a  native 
of  Cilicia  and  a  die>ciple  of  Aromonius  and 
Damascius.  lo  consequence  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  were 
exposed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Simplicios 
wa5  one  of  the  7  philosophers  who  took  reftage 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  ChoeniSs. 
He  returned  home  about  64S.  Simpllcius 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
work»,  which  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  | 
on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetns,  which  is  like-  j 
wise  extant. 

SINAE  (-arum),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia. 
Ptolemy  dei^crihes  their  country  as  btranded 
on  the  N.  by  Serica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
India  extra  Gangem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
8.  part  of  China  aud  the  E.  part  of  the  Bur- 
mete  penitmUa. 


SINAl  or  SINA  (Jebel-€t>  Tur\  a  cluster  of 
dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S.  angle 
of  the  triangular  peninsula  inclosed  between 
the  8  heads  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
and  Palestiue.  The  name,  which  signifies  a 
region  qf  broken  and  df/t  rodea.  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  for  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  waa  peo- 
pled, at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  Midianites,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Nabathaean  Arabs.  Sinai  aud  Horeb  In  the 
O.  T.  are  both  general  names  for  the  whole 

group,  the  former  being  need  in  the  flrt<t  4 
ooks  of  Moses,  and  the  latter  in  Deuteron- 
omy. The  summit  on  which  the  law  was 
given  was  probably  that  on  the  N.,  or  the 
one  usually  called  Horeb. 

SINDI  (-drum).  (1)  A  people  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Enxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  names  of  Sindonics  and 
SiKDiAMA.— (2)  A  people  on  the  £.  coast  of 
India  extra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China)^  also 
called  SiNDAX,  ana  with  a  capital  city,  Simda. 

SINDtCB.    CSiHDL] 

SINGARA  (-«mm:  Sinjart),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of 
Nisibis. 

SINGITtCUS  SiNUa    [Sinous.] 

SINGUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticos. 

SINIS  or  SINNIS  (-is),  son  of  Polypfimon, 
Pemon,  or  Poseidon  (Neptnne),  by  Syiea,  the 
daughter  of  Corinthns.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  f)reqnented  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travelers  whom  he  captured  by 
fastening  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which 
he  bent,  and  then  let  spring  np  again.  He 
himself  was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Thesens. 

SINON  (-5nis),  son  of  Aesimns,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  79),  of  Sisfphus,  and 
grandson  of  Aut&lycus,  was  a  relation  of 
Ulysses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Troy.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Trojans,  and  then  persuaded  them  to  admit 
into  their  city  a  wooden  horse  filled  with 
armed  men,  which  the  Greeks  had  constnicted 
as  a  pretended  atonement  for  the  Palladium. 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  drag- 

{^ed  the  horse  into  the  city :  whereupon  Sinon 
n  the  dead  of  night  let  the  Greeks  oat  of  the 
horse,  who  thns  took  Troy. 

SInOPS  (-es:  Sinope,  Sinonby  Rn.),  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  headland  of  the  great 
bay  of  which  tl&e  delta  of  the  river  Halys  forms 
the  E.  headland,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  N.-most 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  very  early  colony  of  tne  Milesians. 
Having  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a 
new  colony  f^om  Miletus  in  ii.o.  638,  and  soon 
became  the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the 
Euxine.  Its  territory,  called  Sinopis,  extend- 
ed to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  It  was  the 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridates  the 
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Great,  who  enlarged  and  beantifled  it  Shortly 
before  the  mnrder  of  Julius  Cae»ar  It  was 
colonized  by  the  name  of  Julia  Cae^nrea  Fe- 
lix Sinope,  and  remained  a  flonriahiuc  city, 
though  It  never  recovered  it«  former  impor- 
tance. At  the  time  of  Cou^tantine  it  had  de- 
clined BO  much  as  to  bo  ranked  pecoiid  to 
Amacia.  It  was  ibe  native  city  of  the  re- 
nowned cynic  philosopher  Dioj^eueti.  of  the 
comic  poet  Dipliilas,  and  of  the  hlBtorian 
Baton. 

SINTiC  A,  a  district  in  Macedonl^  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Thraci an  people  Sinti,  extended  £. 
of  Crestonia  and  N.  of  Disaltia  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  lake  Praslas.  Its  chief  town 
was  Ueraclea  Siutica. 

SlNt^ESSA  (-ne:  JloeeadiMani1ragofie)Ahe 
last  city  of  Latium  on  the  conflncH  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  orlgiuallv  belonged,  was 
situated  on  (be  sen-coast  ana  on  the  via  Ai>- 
pia.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  neighboring  town  of  Mintur- 
nae,  in  ii.c.  2D6.  It  poHHesned  a  good  harbor, 
and  was  a  place  of  couciderable  commercial 
Importance.  In  its  neighborhood  were  cele- 
brated warm  baths,  called  Aqdak  Sinukssa- 

WAK. 
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SIPIINUS  (-1 :  tiiphno),  an  island  In  the 
Aecfuean  sea,  forming  one  of  the  Cydades, 
a.A.  (>r  Seriphus.  It  la  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  aboat  40  milex  in  circumference.  Its 
original  name  was  Merope,  and  it  was  colo- 
nized by  louians  from  Athena.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  g«>ld  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  the  8iph- 
niaus  attained  great  pro5*perity,  and  were  re- 
garded in  the  time  of  Ilerodotusas  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  inlanders.  Siphnus  >vas  one  of  the 
few  islands*  which  refnt^ed  tribute  to  Xerxes ; 
and  one  of  its  ships  Aiught  on  the  side  of  the 
Greek*  at  Salamls.  The  moral  character  of 
the  yinhnians  stood  low,  and  hence  to  act 
like  a  Siphuian  (Zi^»i»Cc<0  became  a  term  of 
icproach. 

8TPONTUM  or  SIPUNTFM  (-1 :  Siponto), 
culled  by  the  Greeks  Sipcs  ^-uuti.*'),  an  ancient 
town  in  Apnlin,  in  the  dixtrict  of  Daunia,  on 
ttic  S.  sl<>]>e  of  Mount  Gnr<;r.nns,  and  on  the 
const.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
DIomede.  and  was  of  Greek  orij^in.  It  was 
col*inizea  by  tlie  Romans,  under  whom  it  be- 
came A  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

SlPfLUS  (-i:  Wp?*W-Z)a(;A),  a  mountain  of 
Lydin,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  branch  tif  the 
TmoluH,  from  the  main  chain  of  which  it  pro- 
ci-eds  N.W.  along  the  couri*e  of  the  river  Iler- 
niiiH  as  far  as  Magnesia  and  Slpylam.  It  U 
mentioned  by  Iloiner.  The  ancient  cnpital 
of  Maeonia  was  said  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have 
been  called  by  the  same  name:  but  it  was 
early  ^wjillowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  it^* 
aite  became  a  little  lake  called  Male  or  Salo. , 
near  whicli  was  a  tnmulii!*,  supposed  to  be 
the  grave  of  Tantalus.  The  mountain  was 
rich  in  metals,  and  many  mines  were  worked 
in  it. 

SIRBQNIo  LXcrS  {Sabakat  Dardowal),  a 
Urge  and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lower 


Egypt,  E.  of  Mount  Casino.  Its  circuit  was 
1000  stadia.  It  was  suougly  impregnated 
with  asphalt na. 

STRENES  (-om),  sea-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  b;^  their  songs  all  who 
heard  them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the 
island, on  the  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were 
bluing,  and  endeavoring  to  allure  him  and 
his  companions,  he  stuffed  the  ears  of  his 
companions  with  wax,  and  tied  himself  to 
the  mast  of  his  yessel,  until  he  was  so  far  olT 
that  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  Sirens*  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens 
was  situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of 
Scyllo,  near  the  &W.  coast  of  lUilv;  but  the 
Roman  poets  place  them  on  the  Campauiau 
coast.  Some  state  that  thev  were  2  in  num- 
ber, Aglaopheme  and  Tbelxiepia :  and  others 
that  there  were  3,  Pisinde,  Aglaope,  and  Tbel- 
xiepia, or  Parthenope,  Ligiu,  and  Leucot^ia. 
Thfv  ore  called  daughters  of  Phorcus.  of 
Achclous  and  Sterdpe,  of  Terpsichore,  of  Mel- 
pomene, of  Calliftpe,  or  of  Gaea.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  tl;e 
Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Pcrseimone.  When 
the  Argtmauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter 
began  to  slug,  but  In  vain,  for  Orpheus  sur- 
passed them :  and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that 
the^  should  live  only  till  some  one  hearing 
their  song  should  pass  by  unmoved,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were 
metamorphosed  into  rocks. 

STRENt^SAE  <-ftrnm),c.'i11ed  by  Virgil  {Aen, 
V.  664)  SiBKMDii  SooPiiLi,  U  small  nninhabiied 
and  rocky  islands  near  the  S.  side  of  the  Prom. 
Misennm,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  which 
were,  according  to  tradition,  the  abode  of  the 
Sirens. 

STRlS  (-is).  (1)  (Sinno),  a  river  in  Lncania 
flowing  into  the  Tarentlne  gulf.— (2)  {Torre 
tii  Senna),  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Lncania 
at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding  river. 

SIRMlO    (-Anis:    Sirmitme),  a   beantlftal 

Sromontorv  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lacns 
enftcus  (Caffo  di  Garda),  on  which  Catullus 

had  an  estate. 
SIRMIUM  (-1:  MUrnHtz\  an  Important  city 

in  Panmmia  Inferior,  was  siiiniied  on  the  left 

hank  of  the  Suvus*.    It  was  founded  by  the 

Tanrisci,  and  under  the  Romans  became  the 

I  capital  of  Paunonia,  and  tl'.e  head-quarters 

I  of  all  their  operation!*  in  their  warn  a-^ainst 

I  the  Dacians  and  the  neighboring  barbarians. 

SISXPOI^  (-onis:  Almaden  in  the  Sierra 

Morena),  an   important  town   in   lllspanla 
I  Baetica  N.  ofCordubiu 
I     SISCiA  (-ae :  Siimek),  called  Sp.okbta  by  Ap- 
I  plan,  an  importanttown  in  Pa  nn  on  in  Superior, 
,  situated  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 

Savus,  Colapls,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  rt»ad 
i  f^om  Aemona  to  Sirmiuni. 
I     SISENNA  (-ae),  L.  CORNElJtrS,  a  Roman 
I  annalist,  was  praeti»r  in  the  year  when  Sulla 
,  died  (iuc.  18),  and  pntbably  obtained  Sicily 

for  his  province  in  7T.  Dnrinc  the  piratical 
.  war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legate  of  Pompey.  and 
I  having  been  diM])atched  to  Crete  in  command 

of  an  army,  died  !n  that  island  at  the  a^re  of 
'  about  59.     His  great  work  was  a  history  of 

bis  own  time,  but  he  also  translated  the'  Mi- 
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lesian  fables  of  AristldcSf  and  composed  a 
commentary  upon  Plautns. 

SISYGAMBIS  (-i8),  mother  of  Dnrlns  Co- 
domaQDnti,  the  last  kiut^  of  Persin,  rdl  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  after  the  buttle  of  Imhus, 
B.O.  833,  together  with  the  wile  and  diitigb* 
ter»  of  Darius.  Alexander  treated  ihe^e  cap- 
tives with  the  greatent  generopiiy  and  kind- 
ness, and  displayed  towards  Sisygarabi**,  in 
8 articular,  a  reverence  and  delicacy  of  con- 
nct  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  character.  After  his  death  she  put  au 
end  to  her  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

SISTPHUS  (-1),  son  of  Aeftlus  and  EnaH'tc, 
whence  he  Is  called  AeoMeM.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mer5pe,  a  daughter  of  A  tlas  or  a  Pleiad, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Glaucus. 
Ornytion  («)r  Porphyrion),  Therwuider,  ana 
Balmus.  In  later  acconnu*  he  is  alnn)  called 
ft  son  of  Auiolycns,  and  the  father  «>f  Ulv^«^es 
by  Anticlea  [Antiolka]  ;  whence  we  rtnd  tJlys- 
ees  sometimes  called  iii*njphlde9.  lie  in  said 
to  have  built  the  town  or  Ephyrn,  afterwards 
Corinth.  As  king  cf  Corinth  he  promoted 
navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  wa»  fraudn- 
lent,  avaricious,  and  deceltftil.  His  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  heverely  pnni!*he(l  in  the 
lower  worul,  where  he  had  to  roll  up  hill  a 
hnge  marble  1>l()ck,which  ns  soon  as  it  reach- 
ed the  top  always  rolled  down  again. 


Siaypfaoa,  Ixion,  nod  TanUlns.    (Bartoli,  S«pole.  Ant., 


SITACE  or  SITTXcE  (-€s:  Rtki-Bagdad, 
Rn.),  a  great  and  populons  city  of  Babylonia, 
near  but  not  on  tne  Tigris,  and  8  parasangs 
within  the  Median  wall.  Its  probable  site  Is 
marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower  of  NMmrod. 
It  gave  the  name  of  Sittiicene  to  the  di$*trict 
on  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Tigris,  E.  of  Baby- 
lonia and  N.  W.  of  Snsiana. 

STTllONiA  (-ae),  the  central  one  of  the  8 
peninsulas  running  out  ftom  Chnlcidloe  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Torouaic  and  Singitic 
gulff«.  The  Thracians  were  orisjinally  spread 
over  the  greater  part  (»f  Macednnia  ;  and  the 
ancients  derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from 
a  Thracian  king,  Sithon.  We  also  find  men- 
tion of  a  Thracian  people,  Sithtmii,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus  Enxinus :  and  the  poets 
fkvquently  use  SithonU  and  S\thonxu9  in  the 
general  seuae  of  Thracian. 


SITONES  (-nm),  a  German  tribe  in  Scandi- 
navia, belonging  to  the  race  of  the  SuevL 

SITTIUS  or  SITlUS  <-i),  P..  of  Nuceria  in 
Campania,  was  connected  with  Catiline,  and 
went  to  Spain  in  u.o.  64,  firom  which  country 
he  crossea  over  into  Mauretania  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  Joined  Caesar  when  the  lat- 
ter cume  to  Africa,  in  46,  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Pompeian  party.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  Caesar  In  this  war,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  wej^t- 
em  part  of  Numldia,  where  he  settled,  dis- 
tributing the  land  among  bis  soldiers.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  sou  of  Masi- 
nifsa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Siaiua 
by  stratagem. 

SMXRAGDUS  MONS  {Jthel  Zaburah),  a 
mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  its  extensive  emerald  mines. 

SMBRDIS,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  murdered 
by  order  of  his  br«»ther  Cambyses.  A  Magian, 
named  Patizlthes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
bviees  in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasure.", 
availed  himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother 
to  the  deceased  Smerdis  to  pri>clalm  this 
brother  as  king,  representing  him  as  the 
younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Cjunbyses  heard  of 
the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died  of  an  accident- 
al wound  in  the  thigh  as  he  w>is 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against 
the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  was 
^'-^  ackuowledged  as  king  by  the  Per- 
N  sians,  and  reigned  for  7  months  with- 
out opposition.  The  fraud  wat*  dis- 
covered by  Phnedlma,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and 
bad  been  transferred  to  his  succes- 
sor. She  communicated  it  to  her 
father,  Otanes,  who  thereupon  form- 
ed a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  G  other  noble  Persians,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  into  the 
palace,  where  they  slew  the  false 
Smerdis  and  his  brother  Patizlihes 
in  the  8th  month  of  their  reign,  5*21. 
SMINTHEUS  (-tfts.  **I,  or  Ci),  a  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  which  is  derived  l>y 
some  from  a^iiv^ot,  a  mnu^e.  and  by 
Ut  56)  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in 
■  ■'  Troas.  The  mouse  was  regarded  by 
the  ancientp  as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising 
from  the  earth,  ana  as  the  symbol  of  prophet- 
ic fK)wer. 
SMYRNA,  or  MYRRUA.  [Anowia.] 
SMYRNA,  and  in  many  MSS.  ZMYRNA 
(-ae:  timymOy  Turk.  Jimir)^  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  great  cities  on  its  W. 
coast  which  has  survived  to  this  day.  stood 
in  a  position  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  for  other  natural  advantages.  Lying  Just 
abont  the  ceiitre  of  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor:  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Meles, 
at  the  botti>m  of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus  Her- 
maeus  or  Smyrnaens  {G.  of  Smjirna),  which 
formed  a  safe  aud  immense  harbor  for  the 
largest  ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city : 
at  the  foot  of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tinolus,  ami 
at  the  entrance  to  the  greai^and  fertile  valley 
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of  the  Hermns.  in  which  lay  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  ur  Sardis ;  and  \n  the  midet  of 
the  Greek  colonies  od  the  B.  shore  of  the 
Aegaean— it  was  marked  ont  by  nature  as  one 
of  the  f^reatest  emporiams  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved 
that  character  to  the  present  day.  There  are 
Tarioas  accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most 
probable  is  that  which  reprchents  it  as  an 
Aeolian  colony  trom  Cyme.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod It  fell  by  a  stratagem  into  the  hands  of 
the  loniaus  of  Ci>lopnou,  and  remained  an 
Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth :  this  appears 
to  have  happened  before  Ol.  23  (luo.  688).  Its 
early  history  is  very  obttctire.  Thlb  ranch  is 
clear,  however,  that  at  some  period  the  old 
city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  ou  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  Hermaean  gulf,  wa^  abandoned ;  and 
that  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new  ciiy  on  the 
S.E.  fide  of  the  pame  gnlf  (the  present  site), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Antigonns, 
and  which  was  enlar^'ed  and  l>enutifled  by  Ly- 
simachus.  This  new  city  stood  partlv  on  the 
sea-shore  and  partly  on  a  hill  called  Mastusia. 
The  city  soon  Wame  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  In  the  world.  It  was  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  Romans  on  account 
of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian  and 
Mithridatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
venlus  Jnridicns.  lu  the  civil  wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  de.<*troved  by  Dolabella,  but 
it  soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  dlsiiuguish- 
ed  place  in  the  early  histoid  of  Christianity, 
as  one  of  the  only  two  among  the  7  church- 
es of  Asia  which  Sl  John  addresses,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  without  anv  admixture  of  re- 
buke, and  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp.  There  are  but  few  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  her 
other  sources  of  renowu,  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshiped  as  a  hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  the  Home- 
rCnrn. 

SMYRNAEUS  SiNUS  (G.  of  Imnir  or 
Smyrna),  the  great  gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna 
stands. 

SOCRXTES  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philo.«<onher,  was  born  in  the  demus 
Alop<^ce,  in  tne  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  it.o.  409.  His  father,  Sophroniscus, 
was  a  statuary;  his  mother,  Phacnarete,  was 
a  midwife.  In  his  youth  Socintes  followed  the 
professitm  of  his  father,  and  attained  suflicient 

Sroflciency  to  execute  the  gmup  of  clothed 
traces  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  lime 
of  Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soc- 
rates were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical consiitntion  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
duiing  to  an  extraordinary  clcgree.  He  was 
capable  of  bearing  fatiirue  or  hardship,  and 
indlfierent  to  heat  or  cold,  In  a  measure  which 
astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  hare- 
foot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during 
the  winter  campaign  at  Potldaea,  under  the 
severe  frosts  of  Thrace:  and  the  same  home- 
ly clothing  snfUced  for  him  In  winter  as  well 
as  In  summer.  His  nirly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  Jests  both  of  bis  frieuds  and  enemies. 


who  inform  us  that  he  had  a  flat  noee,  thick 
llpa,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Si- 
leuus.  Of  the  drcDmstauces  of  bis  life  we 
are  almost  wholly 
ignorant;  heaerv- 
ea  as  a  hoplite  at 
Poiidaea,  Delinm, 
and  Ampbip611a 
with  great  credit 
to  himself.  He 
seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  po- 
litical office  until 
40«,  in  which  year 
he  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and 
one  of  the  Pryii- 
nes  when,  ou  the 
occasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  6  gen- 
erals, he  refused, 
in  spite  of  all  per- 
sonal hazard,  to 
put  an  unconsti- 
tutional question 


Soentm. 


to  the  yote.  He  displayed  the  same  moral 
courage  in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehension  of  Leon 
the  Salaminian.— At  what  time  Socrates  re- 
linquished his  professiou  as  a  statuary  we  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  least  all 
the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teaching,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business,  public  or 

Erivate,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of 
irtune.    But  he  never  opened  a  school  nor 
did  he,  like  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver 

Kublic  lectures.  He  was  persuaded  that  he 
ad  a  special  relielous  mission,  and  that  he 
constantly  heard  the  monitions  of  a  divine  or 
supernatural  voice.  Every  where,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work- 
shops, he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for 
awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youths,  and 
men,  moral  consciousness,  and  the  impulse 
after  knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value 
of  our  actions.  His  object,  however,  was 
only  to  aid  them  in  developing  the  germs  of 
knowledge— to  practice  a  kinaofmental  mid- 
wifery. ju!*t  as  his  mother  Phaenai^te  exer- 
cised the  corresponding  corporeal  art ;  and  he 
therefore  fought  un  wearledly  against  all  false 
appeailince  and  conceit  of  knowledge.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected 
for  attack  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other 
comic  writers.  Attached  to  none  of  the  pre- 
vailing parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and 
persecuted  by  Crltias,  Charicles,  and  others 
among  the  Thirty  Tyrant*,  who  had  him 
specially  In  view  in  the  decree  which  they 
Issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  or 
oratory,  he  wa&  unjpeached  after  their  banish- 
ment and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator 
named  Lycon,  and  a  p«)et  (a  friend  of  Thrasy- 
bulu!')  named  Melutus,  united  in  the  impeacn- 
ment  with  the  powerful  demagogue  Anytus, 
an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  S<)phists  and 
their  system,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
their  way  Into  t^e  Piraeus  and  drove  onl 
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the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judges  also  are  de- 
scribed as  penons  who  had  Tieeu  banished,  < 
and  who  had  retomed  with  Thra»ybnlnB.  | 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were  that 
Socrates  was  snilty  of  corrnpting  the  youth, 
and  of  deitpisTng  the  tntelary  deities  of  the 
state,  putting  in  their  place  other  new  divini- 
ties; but  the  accusation  was  doubtless  also 
dictated  by  political  animosity.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  speech  which  Socrates  delivered 
in  his  defense  is  probably  preserved  by  Plato 
in  the  piece  entitled  the  ''Apology  of  Socra- 
tes." Being  condemned  bv  a  minority  of  only 
6  votes,  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  any  greater 
punishment  than  a  fine  of  60  minoe.  on  the  se- 
curity of  Plato,  Crito,  and  other  ft-iends.  lu- 
ceutied  by  this  speech,  the  Judges  condemned 
him  to  death  by  a  majority  of  S(i  voles.  The 
sentence  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
nntil  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodical  Theoric 
mission.  The  SO  days  which  intervened  be- 
tween its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socra- 
tes were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  attempts 
(the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life),  and  to  nls 
ii2<ual  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  Crito, 
so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socra- 
tes, who  had  endeavored  without  success  to 
persuade  him  to  make  bis  escape.  In  an- 
other, imiuted  or  worlced  up  by  Plato  in  the 
Phaeaot  Socrates,  immediately  before  he  drank 
the  cup  of  hemlock,  developed  the  grounds 
of  his  immovable  conviction  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure 
and  cheerftilness  in  his  70th  year,  b.o.  899. 
He  must  be  considered  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  formal  logic— (2)  The  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  bom  at  Constantinople 
about  A.D.  879.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ammonins 
and  Helladlns,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is 
Burnamed  Scholasticus.  The  Ecele«itutical 
History  of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of 
ConsUntlue  the  Great  (306)  to  that  of  the 
younger  Theodoeins  (439). 

SODOM A  (-Arum  and  ae ;  aIf»o  -urn,  gen.  -i ; 
and  -i.  gen.  -drum),  a  verv  ancient  city  of  Ca- 
naan, in  the  beaniifhl  vafley  of  Siddim,  close- 
ly connected  with  Gomorrha,  over  which  and 
the  other  3  "cities  of  the  plain  "  the  king  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  h  sort  of  suprem- 
acy. In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  these 
cities  as  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  to 
the  king  of  £Iam  and  his  allies  (an  indication 
of  the  early  supremacy  in  W.  Asia  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Tigris  ana  Euphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the 

;  occasion  of  the  flrst  war  on  record.    (Gen. 

'  ziv.)  Soon  afterwards  the  abominable  sins 
of  these  cities  called  down  the  divine  venge- 
ance, and  they  were  all  destroyed  by  Are  fVom 
heaven,  except  Zoar,  which  was  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot 

SOEMIS  or  SOAEMlAS,  JtTLlA.  daughter 
of  Jnlia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Blagabalus. 
became  the  chosen  counselor  of  her  son,  ana 
encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  was  slain  by  the  praetorians  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a.d.  nSL 


SOGDULNA  (-ae)  (Old  Persian,  Sughda: 
parts  of  Turkestan  aiid  Bokharci^  including 
the  district  still  called  Sogd),  the  N.B.  prov- 
ince  of  the  ancient  Persian  emt)ire,  separated 
on  the  S.  from  Bactrlana  and  Margiana  by 
the  tipper  conrse  of  the  Oxns  {Jihoun) ;  on 
the  EL  and  N.  from  Scythia  by  the  Sogdli 
Comedarum  and  Oscii  M.  (Kara-Da/jh,  Alatan, 
and  Ak  Tagh)  and  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jaxartes  {Sihoun),  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  Sea  q/Aral, 

SOGDIlNl'S  (-i),  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanns,  acquired 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ica  426, 
by  the  murder  of  his  legitimate  brother  Xerx- 
es II.  Sogdianus,  however,  was  murdered 
in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  7  mouths,  by  his 
brother  Ochus. 

SOGDII  MONTES.    [SoaniANA.] 

SOL.    [Hklios.] 

SOLI  (-«rum)  or  SOLOE.  W  {Mezetlu,  Ru.), 
a  cliy  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the 
rivers  Lamns  and  Cydnus,  said  to  have  been 
colonlTsed  by  Argives  and  Lydiaus  tram 
Rhodes.  Pompey  restored  the  city,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands 
of  pirates ;  and  from  this  time  forth  it  was 
called  PoMPKiopoLis.  It  was  celebrated  in 
literary  hlt-tory  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stxiic 
philosopher  Chrysippus,  of  the  comic  poet 
Philemon,  and  of  tiie  astnmonier  and  poet 
AratuB.— (2)  (AliporOf  in  the  valley  of  Soleeu 
Kn.),  a  considerable  sea-port  town  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus. 

80LTNIJS  (-1),  C.  JtTLIUS,  the  author  of  a 
geographical  compendium,  divided  into  6T 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
world  as  known  to  tlie  ancients,  diversified 
by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the  origin, 
habits,  relieious  rites,  and  social  condition  of 
various  nations  enumerated.  It  displays  but 
little  knowledge  or  Judgment.  Solmus  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  x.n.  288. 

SOLIS  PONS.    [Oasis,  No.  8.] 

SOlOB.    CSot.1.] 

SOLOIS  (C.  Caniin,  Arab.  Am  el  Handik),  a 
promontory  mnninff  far  out  into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  WT  coast  of  Manretania. 

SOLON  (-finis),  the  celebrated  Athenian 
legislator,  was  bom  abont  b.o.  688.  His  fa- 
ther, Execet(tides,was  a  descendant  of  Codrus, 
and  his  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother 
of  Plxistratus.  Execestide.<(  had  seriously  crip- 

f>led  his  resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expend- 
ture :  and  Solon  consequently  found  it  either 
necessary  or  convenient  in  bix  yonth  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign  trader. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  livelihood  In  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led 
him  to  select  that  pnrsuit  which  would  fur- 
nish the  amplest  means  for  its  gratification. 
Solon  early  distinEruished  himself  by  his  po- 
etical abilities.  His  first  effusions  were  in  a 
somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain,  which 
afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more  dignified 
and  earnest  purpose  of  indicating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.    So  wiae^  indeed 
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did  his  repntation  spread  that  he  was  rank-  | 
ed  as  one  of  the  famous  seven  sages.    The 
occasion  which  first  brought  Solou  proroi-  : 
neiilly  forward  as  an  octor  on  the  political  { 
stage  was  the  content  between  Athens  and 
Megara  resi)ecting  the  possensiou  orSalamitt.  i 
Indignant  at  the  dUhouorable  reuaucialion 
of  their  claims  by  the  Athenians,  he  feigned  ! 
madness,  mshed  into  the  ugora,  and  there  re-  I 
ciied  a  short  elegiac  poem  of  1()0  lines,  in  | 
which  he  cttlled  upon  the  Athenians  lo  re-  i 
trieve  their  dit'grace  and  reconquer  the  loveiu 
wlatid.    The  pusillanimous  law  wa*  rescind-  ; 
ed ;  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself  ap-  I 
pointed  to  conduct  It.    The  Megariaus  were  i 
driven  ont  of  the  Irfand,  but  n  tedioub  war  en-  j 
encd,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbl-  ! 
tration  of  Sparia.    Both  parties  appealed,  In 
support  of  their  claim,  to  the  autnority  of 
Honter;  and  it  was  currently  l)elieved  in  an-  | 
tiqjiity  that  Solou  had  surreptitiously  insert-  ' 
ed  the  line  {II.  ii.  5.%S)  which  i<peak8  of  Ajax 
as  ranging  hi^f^hips  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Siiartaub  decided  in  favor  of  tlie  Athenian.^ 
about  u.o.  &9il.    Solon  himieelf,  probably, was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  In  i 
Salamis,  and  this  may  acconnt  for  his  being  | 
termed  a  Salaminian.   Soon  after  these  events 
(about  595}  Solon  took  a  Icadiiig  part  in  uro-  ' 
moting  hostilities  in  l>ehalf  of  Delphi  against  < 
Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  of  j 
the  Aniphictyoua  l)y  which  war  was  declared.  | 
It  was  ab<»ut  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this  1 
war  that,  in  conseoueuce  of  the  distracted  | 
state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  conv- 
motions,  Solon  was  called  upon  bv  all  par-  ] 
ties  to  mediate  between  them,  ana  alleviate 
the  mineries  that  prevailed     He  was  chosen 
archon  in  694,  and  nnder  that  legal  title  was 
Invested  with  unlimited  power  for  adopting 
such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
demanded.    In  fulfillment  of  the  task  intrust- 
ed to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  existing  distress,  which  he  eflect- 
ed  by  his  celebrated  dUhurdening  ordinance 
latiaax^tia).    This  measnre  was  Aamed  to 
relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  infringement 
as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  cred- 
itors ;  and  seems  principally  to  have  consist- 
ed of  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage.    The  suc- 
cess of  the  Seihachtheia  procurerl  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  was 
further  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  re- 
modeling the  constitution.     He  repealed  all 
the  laws  of  Draco  except  those  relating  to 
bloodshed,  and  introduced  a  great  many  re- 
forms by  a  new  distribution  of  the  different 
classes  of  citizens,  by  enlarging  the  fmiclions 
of  the  EcclcHia^  or  popular  assembly,  and  by 
instituting  the  fiouU,  or  senate  of  400.    Be- 
sides the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  S»)lon  was  the  anthor 
of  a  great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  sys- 
tematic manner.    The  laws  of  Sohm  were  iu- 
Bcrihed  on  wooden  rollers  (afoi-ev)  and  trian- 

gilar  tablets  (k.  p/3c«),  and  were  set  up  at  first 
the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the  Pryta- 
nenm.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted  to 
Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  (W)m  the  people 
a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  observe  hia 


laws  withoat  alteration  for  a  certain  apace, 
and  then  absented  himself  from  Athens  for 
10  yeara.  He  first  visited  Egypt ;  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was 
receivea  with  great  distinction  by  Pbilocy- 
pru^  king  of  the  little  town  of  Aepea.  Solon 
persuaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old 
site,  and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  honor  iT 
the  illnstrions  visitor.  He  is  further  said  to 
have  visited  Lydia ;  and  his  interview  with 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  roost  celebrated 
stories  in  antiquity.  [CaoFsra.]  During  the 
absence  of  Solon  the  olddl^sell8{onB  weie  re- 
newed, and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Ath- 
ens the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  Pisis- 
tratns.  The  tyrant,  after  his  utfurpation,  is 
said  to  have  paid  considerable  conrt  to  Sol«>n, 
and  on  vari<»us  occaaious  to  have  solicited  his 
advice, which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  568,  two  years  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitntion,  at  the  age  of 
80.  Of  the  poems  of  Solon  several  fragments 
remain.  They  do  not  indicate  any  great  d«>- 
gree  of  imaginative  power;  bnt  their  style  is 
vigorous  and  simple. 

SOLtMA  (-6rum).  (1)  (Taktcdu-Daffh),  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E. 
coast  of  Lycia,  and  is  a  S.  cmtinnation  of 
Mount  Climax. — (2)  Another  name  for  Jkku- 

8ALKM. 

SOLTMI.    [Ltoia.] 

SOMNUS  (-i),  the  peraoniflcatlon  and  go^ 
of  sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death, 
and  as  a  son  of  NighL  In  works  of  art. 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
vouths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torchea 
In  their  hands.    [Mobs.] 

SONTIUS  (-i :  Jaomo),  a  river  in  Venetia, 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Carnic  Alps, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus,  K  of 
Aqnilela. 

SOPHENE  (-«s),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Mfljor,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Antitau- 
rns  and  Matins ;  separated  from  Melitene,  In 
Armenia  Minor,  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Meso- 
potamia by  the  Antitanrns,  and  from  the  K 
part  of  Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nymphins. 
SOPHOCLES  Ms).  (1)  The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Coldnns,  a  village 
little  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  N.W. 
of  Athens,  n.c.496. 
He  was  30  yeara 
younger  than 
Aeschylns,  and  15 
years  older  th»n 
Euripides.  His 
father's  name  was 
S(»philus,orSoph- 
illus,  of  whttse 
condition  in  life 
we  know  nothing 
fir  certain;  but  U 
is  clear  that  Soph- 
ocles received  an 
education  not  iu' 
ferior  to  that  of 
the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Athena.    In  both  of  the  leading  branches 
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of  Oreek  edacation,  mnelc  and  KymDuticy,  he 
was  cttrernlly  traiucd,  and  in  Soth  he  trained 
the  prize  of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he 
had  altaliied  iu  mnaic  and  dancing  in  hii«  l€th 
year,  and  of  ihe  perfection  of  hii)  bodily  form, 
we  have  coucluijiive  evidence  in  the  fui-t  that, 
when  the  Athenians  were  afstmbled  in 
aoleron  festiral  around  the  tronhy  which 
they  had  set  up  in  Salarois  to  celebrate  their 
victory  over  tlie  fleet  of  Xerxet<,  Soph(K'lei« 
WAis  cnofien  to  lead,  naked,  und  with  lyre  iu 
hand,  the  choma  which  aauced  abont  the 
trophy,  and  anng  the  aongis  of  triumph,  480. 
Uia  tlr«t  appearance  as  a  dranuitist  took  place 
In  468,  nntier  peculiarly  iutereating  circnm- 
stanccH;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Soph- 
ocles, at  the  age  of  27,  came  forward  aa  the 
rival  of  the  veteran  AeKchyloe^whoae  aaprem- 
acy  had  been  maintained  diiring  an  entire 
generation,  bat  also  from  the  character  of  the 
Judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Diony- 
aia  were  rendered  more  impotfiing  by  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  reinm  of  Cimon  from  his  expe- 
dition to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Thetiens.  PatUic  expectation  was  so  ex- 
cited respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  ho  high,  that 
Aptiephion,  tne  archon  Eponymua.  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  Jnages,  bad  not 
yet  ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of 
drawing  the  lotn  for  their  election,  when 
Cimon,  with  his  9  colleagues  in  the  command, 
having  enteied  the  theatre,  the  archon  de- 
tained them  at  the  altar,  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  Judges  in 
the  dramatic  contests.  Their  decision  was 
In  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  flrst 
prize;  the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aes-chylup,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat 
that  he  lefi  Athens,  and  retired  to  Sicily. 
From  this  epoch  Sophticles  held  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Athenian  singe  until  a  formidable 
rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained  the  llrst 
prize  for  the  lir.'^t  lime  in  441.  In  the  spring 
of  440  Sophocles)  brought  out  the  Antufttne^  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  »uch  sntisfac- 
tion  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten 
strategic  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  in 
the  war  against  Samo^.  Iu  hit*  last  yean*  liia 
eon  lophon,  jtialtiun  of  bis  father's  love  for  his 
graudmin  S.»phocleH,  and  apprehending  that 
he  purpo^eti  lo  be.«tow  npou  this*  grandson  a 
lar;^e  proportion  of  his  pro]>ei'ty,  Ix  said  to 
have  summoned  his  father  before  the  I'hra- 
tores,  on  die  charge  ihut  his  mind  was  affect- 
ed by  old  a<;e.  As  his  only  repiv,  Sophocles 
exclaimed,  **If  I  am  Sophticlew,  1  am  not  be- 
side myself;  and  if  I  am  lieslde  myself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles;"  and  then  read  from  h\»Oedi- 
pxta  at  ColtMiva,  which  was  lately  written,  but 
not  yet  brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodo«, 
beginning-' 

Evtirirov,  ff'fe,  raffde  x<^po^t 
whereupon  thejndees  at  once  diomissed  the 
CJi(*e,  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  nndntiful 
conduct.  Sophocles  died  soon  afterwards,  in 
400,  in  hla  9()th  year.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  variously  and  fictitiously  related. 
Less  heroic  than  those  of  Ae^>chv1us,  less 
homely  and  familiar  than  tho!»e  of  Euripides, 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  perfection 


of  the  Oreek  drama.  The  nnrober  of  plays 
as^ibed  to  him  was  130 ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, as  proving  his  growing  activity  and  snc- 
ce^s,  that  of  the>e  81  were  brought  ont  after 
h\*  Mih  year.  Only  7  are  extant.— (2)  Son  of 
Ari>ton  and  grandson  of  the  elder  Sophocles, 
was  nlfo  an  Athenian  tragic  poet.  In  401  he 
broutfht  out  the  Oeditmit  at  Colonus  of  his 

frandfather :  but  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
is  own  dramas  till  890. 
SOPIIONISBA  (-ae),  dauffhter  of  the  Car- 
thagininn  general  Uasd rubavhe Hon  of  Gisco. 
She  had  Ijeen  betrothed  bv  her  father,  at  a 
very  early  oge,  to  the  Numidian  prince  Masi- 
nixta,  but  at  a  subt<equent  period  Hasdrnbal, 
being  de^irou0  to  eaiu  over  Syphax,  the  rival 
monarch  of  Nnmidia,  to  the  Carthaginian  al- 
liance, gave  her  in  marriage  to  that  prince. 
After  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  and  the  capture 
of  his  capital  city  of^  Cirta  by  Maslnissa, 
Sophonifiba  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, upon  whom  her  beauty  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  that  he  determined  to 
marry  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  withimt  delay ;  but  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  le»t  she  'should  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  over  Masinlssa  which 
she  bad  previously  done  over  Syphax)  reftised 
to  ratify  this  arrangement,  and,  upbraiding 
Masinlssa  with  hie  weakness,  insisted  on  the 
'  immediate  surrender  of  the  princess.  Unable 
I  to  resist  this  command,  the  Numidian  king 
;  spared  her  the  humiliation  of  captivity  by 
sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison,  which  she  drank 
wiihont  hesitation,  and  thas  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life. 

SOPHRON  (-dnis),  of  Syracuse,  was  the 
principal  writer  of  that  species  of  c<»m  position 
called  the  Mime  (ptfior),  which  was  one  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy. 
He  flouri8hed  about  u.a  460-420.  When  So- 
phron  is  called  the  Inventor  of  Mimes,  the 
meaning  Is  that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
literary  composition  a  species  of  amusement 
which  the  G reeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment,  nad 
f tract  iced  from  time  immemorial  at  their  pub- 
ic festivals.  Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Sophron  ;  and  the  philosi)pher  is  said  to  have 
been  the  flrst  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at 
Athens.  The  serious  purpose  which  was 
i  aimed  at  in  the  works  of  Sophron  was  always, 
as  in  the  Attic  Comedy,  clothed  under  a  sport- 
ive form. 
SOPHRONISCUa  [SooBATKS.] 
SORA  (-ae).  (1)  (Sora),  a  town  in  Latlum. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Llrls  and  N.  of 
Arphinm,  with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel.— 
(2)  A  town  in  Paphlagonia. 

SORACTE  (-is:  MonU  di  S,  Ore»tf),  a  cele- 
brated mountain  In  Ktruria,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Falisci,  near  the  Tiber,  abtmt  24  miles 
from  Rome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  fre- 
qnentlv  covered  with  snow,  was  clearly  visible 
from  the  city.  (Hor.,  Cann.  i.  9.)  The  whole 
mountain  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on  Its 
summit  was  a  temple  of  this  god. 

SORiNUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Sabine  divinity, 
usually  identified  with  Apollo,  worshiped  on 
Mount  Soracte.— (2)  A  physician,  a  native  of 
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SILANlON,  An  Athenian,  a  dietiugnisbed  I 
statnary  in  brouze^was  a  cuntemporary  of  i 
LvflippaSf  and  flonrished  u.o.  324.    His  siatne 
of  Sappho,  which  stood  in  the  prytajtewn  at 
Syracuire  in  the  time  of  Verre*,  ia  alladed  to 
by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

SiLlNUS  (-1).  JtNlUa  (1)  M.,  was  praetor 
In  B.C.  212.    In  210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio 
to  Spain,  and  served  under  him  with  great  dis- 
tiflction  during  the  whole  of  the  war  in  that 
country.    He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Boii 
in  196.— (2)  M.,  consul  in  109,  fought  in  this 
year  a^jalnst  the  Clmbri  In  TransMilpine  Gaul, 
and  was  defeated.    He  was  accused  in  con- 
sequence, in  104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.Domitius 
Aheuobarbns,  but  acquitted.— (3)  D.,  stepfa-  \ 
ther  of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  i 
having  married  his  mother  Servllia.    He  was  | 
C()nt>ul  in  02,  with  L.  Liciuins  Mnrena,  along  | 
with  whom  hepropos'ed  the  Lex  Liciuia  Julia,  i 
-  (4)  M.,  son  of  No.  3  and  of  Servilia,  served  | 
in  Qnni  as  CaeMir's  legatns  in  53.    After  Cae-  j 
Bar's  murder  in  44  he  accompanied  M.  Lepi- 1 
dus  over  the  Alps;  and  in  the  following  yenr  . 
LepiduB  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
into  Cisalpine  Qanl,  where  he  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antony.    He  was  consul  in  25. 

SiLiRUS  (-i :  Silaro),  a  river  in  lower  It- 
aly, forming  the  boundary  between  Lucania 
nrid  Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Paestauns  a  liitle  to  the 
N.  of  Paestura. 

8ILENUS  (-i).  It  is  remarked  in  the  article 
Satyki  that  the  older  Satyrs  were  generally 
termed  Sileni ;  but  one  of  these  Sileni  is  com- 
monly the  Silenna,  who  always  accompanies 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  up  and  instructed.    Like  the  other 
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Satyrs,  he  is  called  a  aon  of  Hermes  (Uer- 
cnry) ;  but  some  make  him  a  son  of  Pan  by 
a  nymph,  or  of  Gaea  (Tell us).  Being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Dionysns,  he  is  aaid,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  born  at  Nysa.  More- 
over, he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gi- 
gantes,  and  slew  Enceladua.  He  is  deecribed 
as  a  Jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  pack 
nose,  fat  and  round  like  his  wine-bag,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  in- 
toxicated. As  he  oonld  not  trast  his  own 
legs,  he  is  generally  represented  riding  on  an 
ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyra  In  every 
other  respect  he  is  described  as  re4«rahling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleeu,  wine,  aiid 
music  He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyns 
and  Olympus  as  the  invenU)r  of  the  Ante, 
which  he  is  often  seen  playing;  and  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  dance  was  called  after  him  Site- 
nus,  while  he  himself  is  designated  as  the 
dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet; 
and  when  he  was  drunk  and  asleep  he  was  in 
the  power  of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him 
to  oMphesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him 
with  chains  of  flowers. 

8ILIUS  TTlLlCUS  (-i),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  about  a.d.  25.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  advocate,  and  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  oentumviri.  He  was  cousnl 
in  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished;  he 
was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourt^e  with 
Vitellius,  and  was  subsequently  proconsnl  of 
Asia.  In  his  T5th  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable  disease,  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  house  once 
occnpied  by  Virgil.  The  great  work  of  Silios 
Italicus  was  a  heroic  poem  in  17  books,  en- 
titled Punicot  which  has  descended  to  ns  en- 
tire. 

SILtT'HES  (-nm),  a  powerfhl  people  in  Brit- 
ain, inhabiting  South  TTaiM,  long  offered  a 
formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  aft- 
erwards to  the  Saxons. 

SILVANU8  (-1),  a  Latin  divinity  of  the 
fields  and  forests.  He  is  also  called  the  )>ro- 
tector  of  the  boundaries  of  f.elds.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  {mjlve^tris  de\tH\  he  es- 
pecially presided  over  plantations,  and  de- 
lighted in  trees  growing  wild,  whence  he  is 
represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cy* 

Sress.  Sylvanus  is  fhrther  described  as  the 
ivinity  protecting  herds  of  cattle,  promoting 
their  fertility  and  driving  away  wolves.  Later 
writers  identified  Sylvanns  with  Pan,  Fau- 
nns,  luuns,  and  Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  in  works  of  art,  he  always  appears 
as  an  old  man,  but  cheerful  and  in  love  with 
Pomonn.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  con- 
sisted of  grapes,  ears  of  com,  mlllc,  meat, 
wine,  and  pigs. 

SILVIUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Pcncetil  in 
Aptilia,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  miles 
8.JS.  of  Vennsia. 

SILVlUS  (-i),  the  son  of  Ascanins,  Is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  because  he  was  born 
in  a  wood.  AH  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba 
bore  the  c<»gnomen  Silvias. 

SIMMIAS  (-ne).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  first  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philo- 
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)a&s,  and  afterwards  the  friend  and  dl»dp1e 
of  Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present. 
Simmias  wrote  83  dialognes  on  philosophical 
snbjects,  all  of  which  are  lost 

SIMOIS  (-entie).  [Tboas.]  As  a  mrtho- 
logical  i>er8onage,  the  river-god  Simois  u  the 
Boii  orOceauus  and  Tethys,  and  the  finther  of 
A:)tyochQ8  and  Hieromneme. 

SIMON  (-dnis),  one  of  the  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  by  trade  a  leather-cntter. 

8lMO:«n)BS  (-is).  CI)  Of  AmorROS,  was 
the  2(1,  both  in  time  and  in  repntatiou,  of  the 
8  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period 
of  Greek  lilerature— namely,  Archllochus,  Si- 
monSdes,  and  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native  of 
tiamos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorjrus.  He  flonrit^hed 
about  B.C.  664.— <2)  Of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most 
rclebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
In  I  is,  in  CeuH,  ii.a  666,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leoprepe:*.  He  appears  to  have  been  bronght 
np  to  moRlc  nnd  poetry  as  a  profession.  From 
his  native  islsina  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  and 
thence  into  TheMsafy,  where  he  lived  ander 
the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads. 
He  afterwards  retnrned  to  Athens,  and  in 
489  conquered  Aeschyins  in  the  conte$it  for 
the  prize  which  the  Athenians  offered  for  an 
ele>ry  on  thoii^e  who  fell  at  Marathon.  He 
composed  several  other  works  of  the  same 
de«*cription ;  aud  in  his  80th  year  his  long  po- 
etical career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  wliich  he  gained  with  the  dlthyram- 
bic  chorus  (477).  being  the  66th  prize  which 
he  had  carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
invited  to  Syr»CDt«e  by  Hien),  at  whose  court 
he  lived  till  his  death  in  467.  He  still  con- 
tinned,  when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  muse 
occaMiouaily  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian 
states.  He  made  literature  a  profession,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wtio  took  money 
for  his  poems.  The  chief  L'haracteri«tics  of 
the  poetry  of  Slmonides  were  sweetness 
(whence  his  surname  of  Melieertea)  and  elab- 
orate finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expresi.sion  ; 
thmij^n  in  originality  and  fervor  he  was  far 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  pi)ets, 
huch  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  bat  also  to  his 
contemporary  Pindar. 

SIMPLICIUS  M),  one  of  the  last  philoso- 
phers of  the  Neo-Plntonic  school,  was  a  native 
of  Cilicia  and  a  disciple  of  Ammonins  and 
Damascius.    In  consequence  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  were 
exposed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Simpliclus 
was  one  of  the  7  philosophers  who  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes. 
He  returned  home  about  MS.     Simpliclus 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and  ' 
real  learning.    He  also  wrote  a  commentary  , 
on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  is  like- , 
wise  extant.  j 

STNAE  (-arnm),  the  K-most  people  of  Asia.  | 
Ptolemv  describes  their  country  as  b(ninded  i 
on  the  N.  by  Scrica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
India  extra  Gaugem.   It  corresponded  to  the 
8.  part  of  Chifia  aud  the  S.  part  of  the  Bur- 
viem  ptnirmUa. 
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SINAl  or  SINA  {JehOret-  Tur),  a  cluster  of 
dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S.  angle 
of  the  triangular  peninsula  inclosed  between 
the  8  heads  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bonnded  on 
the  N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a 
region  of  broken  and  cUft  rock^  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  for  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peo- 
pled, at  the  time  of  the  Exodns,  by  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  Mldianites,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Nabathaean  Arabs.  Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the 
O.  T.  are  both  general  names  for  the  whole 

onp,  the  former  being  need  in  the  first  4 

•oks  of  Moses,  and  the  latter  in  Deuteron- 
omy. The  summit  on  which  the  law  was 
given  was  probably  that  on  the  N.,  or  the 
one  usually  called  Horeb. 

SINDI  (-6rnm).  (1)  A  people  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  on  the  B.  coast  of  the  Buxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  names  of  Swdonks  and 
SiNi>iANA.— (2)  A  people  on  the  B.  coast  of 
India  extra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China)^  also 
called  SiMDAB,  and  with  a  capital  city,  Simba. 

SINDICE.    [SiHDi.] 

STNGXRA  (-drum:  Sinjtirr),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of 
Nisibis. 

SINGITICUS  SINUS.    [Siwous.] 

SINOUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Slthonla, which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singitlcns. 

SiNIS  or  SINNIS  (-is),  son  of  PolypSmon, 
Pemon,  or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  by  Syiea,  the 
daughter  of  Corinthus.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  frequented  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travelers  whom  he  captured  by 
fastening  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which 
he  bent,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He 
himself  was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Theseus. 

SINON  (-dnis),  son  of  Aesimus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil  (.4  m.  ii.  79),  of  Sisyphus,  and 
grandson  of  Ant&lycns,  was  a  relation  of 
Ulysses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Troy.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Trojans,  and  then  persuaded  them  to  admit 
into  their  city  a  wooden  horse  filled  with 
armed  men,  which  the  Greeks  had  constructed 
as  a  pretended  atonement  ft>r  the  Palladium. 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  drag- 
ged the  horse  into  the  city ;  whereupon  Sinon 
in  the  dead  of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the 
horse,  who  thus  took  Troy. 

SInOPS  (-es:  Sinope^  Simnib,  Rn.},  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  headland  of  the  great 
bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the  river  Halys  forms 
the  E.  headland,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  N. -most 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
Haying  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of 
Ania  by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a 
new  colony  ft'om  Miletns  in  ilo.  638,  and  soon 
became  the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the 
Euxine.  Its  territory,  called  Simopib,  extend- 
ed to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  It  was  the 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridates  the 
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SILANlON,  an  Atheuinn,  a  distlu^uisbed 
stamary  iu  brouzCj  waH  a  cod  tern  t>oraiy  of 
LvBippas,  and  flourished  u.o.  324.  His  siatne 
of  Sappho,  which  »tood  In  the  jirytafieum  at 
8yracu:<e  in  the  time  of  Yerre?,  ie  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  terinp  of  the  highest  praise. 

STLiNUS  r-i),  JtTNlUa  (1)  M.,  wa«  praetor 
In  u.o.  212.  In  210  he  Hccompauied  P.  Scipio 
to  Spain,  and  served  under  him  with  great  dis- 
tinctiou  during'  the  whole  of  the  war  iu  that 
country.  He  fell  iu  battle  against  the  Buii 
In  196.— (2)  M.,  consul  in  109,  f<mgbt  in  this 
year  a^rainst  the  C'mbri  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  was  defeaied.  He  was  accused  iu  con- 
sequence, in  104,  by  the  tribune  Cu.  Domitius 
Aheuobarbus,  but  acquitted.— (3)  D.,  stepfa- 
ther of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar, 
having  married  his  mother  Servilia.  He  was 
consul  iu  (52,  with  L.  Liciuius  Murena,  along 
with  whtmi  hepropo?ed  the  Lex  Liciuia  Jalia. 
-  (4)  M.,  s<m  of  No.  3  and  of  Servilia,  served 
In  Gaul  as  Caesar's  legaius  in  63.  After  Cae- 
sar's murder  iu  44  he  accompanied  M.  Lepi- 
dua  over  the  Alps;  and  iu  the  folhiwlng  year 
Lepidus  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  fought  on  tne 
side  of  Antony.    He  was  consul  in  20. 

SILARUS  (-i :  Silaro),  a  river  in  lower  It- 
aly, forming  the  boundary  between  Lucania 
fliia  Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Paestauus  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Paestum. 

STLENUS  (-1).  It  is  remarked  in  the  article 
Satybi  that  the  older  Satyrs  were  generally 
termed  Sileni ;  but  one  of  these  Silenl  is  com- 
monly tfw.  Silenus,  who  always  accompanies 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  up  and  instructed.    Like  the  other 
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Satyrs,  be  is  called  a  eon  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) ;  but  some  make  him  a  son  of  Pan  by 
a  nymph,  or  of  Gaea  (Tellns).  Being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  bom  at  Nysa.  More- 
over, be  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gi- 
gautes,  and  slew  Enceladns.  He  is  described 
as  A  Jorial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  pack 
nose,  fat  and  round  like  his  wine-bag,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  in- 
toxicated. As  he  coold  not  trust  his  own 
legs,  he  is  generally  represented  riding  on  an 
ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In  every 
other  respect  he  is  described  as  resembling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleeu,  wine,  and 
music  He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyns 
and  Olympus  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute, 
which  be  is  often  seen  playing;  and  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  dance  was  called  after  him  Sile- 
nus, while  he  himself  is  designated  as  the 
dancer.  But  it  is  a  pecnliar  feature  in  his 
character  ttiat  he  was  an  inspired  prophet: 
and  when  he  was  drunk  and  asleep  he  was  in 
I  the  power  of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him 
I  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him 
with  chains  of  flowers. 

8ILIUS  TTXLlCUS  <-i),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  about  a.d.  85.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  advocatCL  and  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  centumviri.  He  was  consul 
in  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished;  ho 
was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
Vitellius,  and  was  eubsequeutly  proconsul  of 
Asia.  In  his  75th  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  an  incnrable  disease,  he 
starved  himself  to  death  In  the  house  once 
occupied  by  Virgil.  The  great  work  of  Silias 
Italicus  was  a  heroic  poem  in  17  books,  en- 
titled Punico,  which  has  descended  to  us  en- 
tire. 

SILt)'fiES  (-am),  a  powerAil  people  in  Brit- 
ain, inhabiting  Smith  WaUs.  long  offered  a 
formidable  resl^tance  to  the  Romans,  and  aft- 
erwards to  the  Saxons. 

8ILVANU8  (-i),  a  Latin  divlnltr  of  the 
flelds  and  forests.  He  is  also  called  the  jiro- 
lector  of  the  boundaries  of  flelds.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  (itylvettttis  deu«),  he  es- 
pecially presided  over  plantations,  and  de- 
lighted in  trees  growing  wild,  whence  he  is 
represented  as  carrying  the  trnnk  of  a  cy- 
])ress.  Sylvanns  is  further  described  as  the 
divinity  protecting  herds  of  cattle,  promoting 
their  fertility  and  driving  away  wolves.  Later 
writers  identified  Sylvanns  with  Pan,  Pau- 
nus,  In  nils,  and  Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  In  works  of  art,  he  always  appears 
as  an  old  man,  but  cheerful  and  in  love  with 
Pomona.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  con- 
sisted of  grapes,  ears  of  com,  milk,  meat, 
wine,  and  pigs. 

SILVlUM  (-1),  n  town  of  the  Pcncetil  In 
Apulia,  on  the  borders  of  Lncanla,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Vennsia. 

SILVlUS  (-i),  the  son  of  Ascanins,  Is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  becanse  he  was  born 
in  a  wood.  All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba 
bore  the  cognomen  Silvias. 

STMMlAS  i-ne).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  first  the  dls- 
ciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philo* 
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laflb;,  and  afterwards  the  Aiend  and  divclple 
of  Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present. 
Simniias  wrote  83  dialo^nes  on  philoaophical 
subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost 

StMOlS  (-entls).  iTaoAS.]  As  a  mrtho- 
logical  personage,  the  river-god  SImois  u  the 
sou  orOceauns  and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of 
Astyochus  and  Ilieromneme. 

StMON  (-dnis),  one  of  the  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  by  trade  a  leather-catier. 

SiMONtDfiS  (-is).  <1)  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  8<l,  both  In  time  and  In  repntatiou,  of  the 
8  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period 
or  Greek  literature— namely,  Archilochus,  Sl- 
mouides,  and  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native  of 
bamos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorgoe.  He  flourit«hed 
abont  B.C.  664.— (2)  Of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
lulis,  in  Ceos,  B.a  666,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leopre])e^.  He  appears  to  have  been  bronght 
np  to  masic  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  Prom 
hts  native  ishma  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  and 
thence  into  Thessafy,  where  he  lived  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  and  in 
489  conquered  Aeschylus  in  the  contei*t  for 
the  prize  which  the  Athenians  offered  for  an 
e1e>;y  on  thoi^e  who  fell  at  Marathon.  He 
cotnposed  several  other  works  of  the  same 
de«*crlpiion  ;  aud  in  his  80th  year  his  long  po- 
etical career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  wliich  he  gained  with  the  dithyram- 
bic  chorus  (477).  being  the  66th  prize  which 
he  had  carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
invited  to  8yraco»e  by  Uiero,  at  whose  court 
he  lived  till  his  death  in  46T.  He  still  con- 
tinued, when  at  Svracuse.  to  employ  his  muse 
occariiouaily  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian 
states.  He  made  literature  a  profession,  and 
Is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  money 
for  his  poems.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  of  Simonides  were  sweetness 
(whence  his  surname  of  Melioertet)  and  elab- 
orate finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expression  ; 
thtingh  In  originality  and  fervor  he  was  far 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets, 
such  as  Sappho  aud  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  his 
contemporary  Pindar. 

SIMPUCIUS  (-i),  one  of  the  last  philoso- 
phers of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,was  a  native 
of  Cilicia  and  a  disciple  of  Ammonins  and 
Damascius.  In  consequence  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  were 
exposed  in  the  rei^  of  Justinian,  Simplicius 
was  one  of  the  7  philosophers  who  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes. 
He  returned  home  abont  MS.  Simplicius 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  EnchTrldioD  of  Epictetus,  which  is  like- 
wise extant. 

SINAE  (-arum),  the  K-most  people  of  Asia. 
Ptolemv  dei«cribes  their  country  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Series,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
India  extra  Gaugem.  It  corre«ponded  to  the 
8.  part  of  ChiiM  aud  the  E.  part  of  the  Bur- 
vieiie  peninwla. 


SINAl  or  SINA  {Jebel-«t  Tur),  a  cluster  of 
dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S.  angle 
of  the  triangular  peninsula  inclosed  between 
the  S  heads  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  bounded  cm 
the  N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a 
rtaion  qf  broken  and  deft  roet^  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  for  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peo- 
pled, at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  Mldianites,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Nabathaean  Arabs.  Sinai  and  Horeb  In  the 
O.  T.  are  both  general  names  for  the  whole 
group,  the  former  being  u^ed  in  the  first  4 
books  of  Moses,  and  the  latter  in  Deuteron- 
omy. The  summit  on  which  the  law  was 
given  was  probably  that  on  the  N.,  or  the 
one  nsually  called  Horeb. 

SINDI  (-drum),  a)  A  people  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  names  of  Simdomics  and 
SiNDiANA.— (2)  A  people  on  the  E.  coast  of 
India  extra  Gansem  (in  Cochin  China),  also 
called  SiNDAX,  an^  with  a  capital  city*  Simda. 

SINDlCE.    [Siitni.] 

STNGXRA  (-drum:  Sinjart^  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of 
Nlsibis. 

SINGITICUS  SINUS.    [Sinous.] 

SINGUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Si thonia, which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticns. 

SiNIS  or  8INNIS  (-Is),  son  of  PolypSmon, 
Pemon,  or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  by  Syiea,  the 
daughter  of  Corintbus.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  f^quented  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travelers  whom  he  captured  by 
fastening  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which 
he  bent,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He 
himself  was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Theseusw 

SINON  (-6nls),  son  of  Aeslmns,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil  {Aen.  ii.  79),  of  Slsfphus,  and 
grandson  of  Autdiycus,  was  a  relation  of 
Ulysses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Trov.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Trojans,  and  then  persuadcfd  them  to  admit 
into  their  city  a  wooden  horse  filled  with 
armed  men,  which  the  Greeks  had  constructed 
as  a  pretended  atonement  for  the  Palladium. 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  drag- 
ged the  horse  into  the  city :  whereupcm  Slnon 
in  the  dead  of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the 
horse,  who  thus  took  Troy. 

SInOPS  (-es:  Sinope^  Sinoftb,  Rn.),  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  headland  of  the  great 
bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the  river  Halys  forms 
the  E.  headland,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  N. -most 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  very  early  colony  of  tne  Milesians. 
Having  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of 
Atila  by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a 
new  colony  A'om  Miletus  in  b.o.  63S,  and  soon 
became  the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the 
Euxine.  Its  territory,  called  Sinopis,  extend- 
ed to  the  banks  of  the  Hal  vs.  It  was  the 
birthplace  aud  residence  of  Mithridates  the 
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Oreat,who  eolarced  nod  beantlfled  it  Shortly 
before  the  murder  of  Julhis  Cnesar  it  was 
colonized  by  the  uiime  of  Julia  Caef>area  Fe- 
lix Sinope,  and  remained  a  flonriebiuc  city, 
though  It  never  recovered  it«  former  impor- 
tance. At  the  time  of  Conotantine  it  had  de- 
clined 80  much  as  to  be  ranked  pecoiid  to 
Amastia.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  re- 
nowned cynic  philosopher  Dioj^ene?.  of  the 
comic  poet  Diphilaa,  and  of  the  historian 
Baton. 

SINTtC A,  a  dlftrict  in  Macedonia,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  £. 
of  Crestonia  and  N.  of  Bioaltia  tk»  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  lake  Praalaa.  Its  chief  town 
was  Heraclea  Siutica. 

SiNtTESS A  (-ne :  Roeca  di  Mamiragone),  the 
last  city  of  Latium  on  the  conflucM  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  origiuallv  belonged,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-coaet  ana  on  the  via  Ap- 
pia.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  neighboring  town  of  Mintur- 
nae,  in  11.0.  2!»6.  It  |>OHi»e8sed  a  g<K)d  harbor, 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  its  neighborhood  were  cele- 
brated warm  baths,  called  Aquas  Simuisbsa- 

WAK. 

riON.    Ulbusalem.] 

SIPIINUS  (-i :  tsiphno),  an  Island  in  the 
Aesaean  fea,  forming  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
KE.  of  Seriphus.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  about  40  milen  in  circumference.  Its 
original  name  was  Merope,  and  it  was  colo- 
nized by  loniaus  from  Athens.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  the  Siph- 
uians  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were  re- 

f yarded  in  the  time  of  Ilerodotup  as  the  wealth- 
est  of  the  inlanders.  Siphnus  was  one  of  the 
few  islandH  which  refuKcd  tribute  to  Xei-xes ; 
and  one  of  Its  ships  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamls.  Tlie  moral  character  of 
the  Siphnians  stood  low,  and  hence  to  act 
like  a  Siphuian  {ii^vuil^eiv)  became  a  tenn  of 
leproach. 

SIPONTUM  or  SIPUNTrM  (-i:  Siponto), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Sipcs  H'uti-")*  an  ancient 
ti»wn  in  Apulia,  in  the  dit«trict  of  Daunia,  on 
the  8.  slope  of  iMount  Garganui<,  and  on  the 
coast.    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  I 
Dioniede,  and  was  of  Greek  origin.     It  was  I 
colonized  by  the  Komanrs  under  whom  it  l>e-  1 
came  ti  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

SIPY'LUS  (-1:  Sip^di'Daph),  a  mountain  of  I 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.     It  is  a  branch  <if  the  1 
TmoluH,  from  the  main  chain  of  which  it  prt>-  | 
ceeds  N.W.  alone  the  course  of  the  river  Iler-  1 
miis  as  far  as  Magnesia  and  Sipylnm.    It  U 
mentioned  by  Ilc)mer.     The  ancient  cnpital  1 
of  Maeonia  was  said  to  have  been  situated  in  1 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have  , 
been  called  by  the  same  name :  but  It  was 
early  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  ' 
site  became  a  little  lake  called  Sale  or  Sahv,  | 
near  which  was  a  tunmlnsi,  supposed  to  be  , 
the  grave  of  Tantalus.    The  mountain  was 
rich  Tu  metals,  and  many  mines  were  worked  I 
in  it. 

SIRB0NI3  LAcrS  {Sabakat  Kardowar),  a  I 
large  and  deep  lake  ou  the  coast  of  Lower  ' 


Egypt,  E.  of  Mount  Casioa.  Its  circuit  waa 
1000  stadia.  It  waa  strongly  impregnated 
with  asphaltns. 

SIREN E8  (-am),  sca>nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  br  ihelr  songs  all  who 
heard  them.  When  t^lysses  came  near  the 
island,  on  the  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were 
silting,  and  endeavoring  to  allure  him  and 
his  companions,  be  stuffed  the  ears  of  his 
companions  wiih  wax,  and  tied  himi>elf  to 
the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until  he  was  so  Ikr  off 
that  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  Sirens'  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens 
was  situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of 
Scyllo,  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  luly ;  but  the 
Roman  poets  place  them  on  the  Campanian 
coast.  Some  state  that  they  were  i  in  num- 
ber, Asrlaopheme  and  Tbelxiepla ;  and  others 
that  there  were  8,  PisinOe,  Aglaope,  and  Tbel- 
xiepla, or  Parlhenope,  Ligia,  and  Leucosla. 
They  are  called  daughters  <»f  Phorcni*.  of 
Ach^ldus  and  Sterdpe,  of  Terpsichore,  of  Mel- 
pomene, of  CalHApe,  or  of  Gaeo.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  tl:e 
Ai^uauts  and  the  rape  of  Perse|)h&ne.  When 
the  Argtmauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter 
began  to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for  Orpheus  sur- 
passed them :  and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that 
thcY  should  live  only  till  some  one  hearing 
their  song  should  pass  by  unmoved,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were 
metamorphosed  into  rocks. 

STRENtSAB  (-ftrum),c:»lledby  Virgfl  (Aen, 
V.  664}  SiBRMDM  SooPULi,  tt  small  uninhabited 
and  rocky  islands  near  the  is  side  of  the  From. 
Misennm,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  which 
were,  according  to  tradition,  the  abode  of  the 
Sirens. 

STRlS  (-is).  (1)  {Sinwt\  a  river  in  Lucania 
flowing  into  the  Tarentine  gulf.— (2)  (IV>rr« 
di  Senna)^  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Lucania 
at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding  river. 

SIRMlO   (-Anis:    Sirmi&ne),  a   beantifbl 

SromontoiT  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lacns 
en&cus  {Laffo  di  G€arda)f  on  which  Catullus 
bad  an  estate. 

SIRMIUM  (-1 :  MitrnHtz\  an  important  city 
In  Pannonia  Inferior,  was  bitnatea  on  the  le^ 
bank  of  the  Snvus.  It  wns  fimnded  by  the 
Tanrisci,  and  under  the  Romans  became  the 
uipiiJil  of  Pannonia,  and  tl:e  head-qnarters 
of  all  their  operniiont*  in  their  wari*  a:;ainst 
the  Dacians  and  the  neighboring  barbarians. 

SISAPON  (-Aula:  Almaden  in  the  Sierra 
Morena),  an  Important  town  in  Uispania 
Baetica  N.  of  CordubtL 

SISCIA  (-ae :  SiMek),  called  Skoi:8ta  by  Ap- 
pian,  an  imiMirtauttown  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
situated  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 
Savus,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  ntad 
fr»m  Aemona  to  Slrmium. 

STSENNA  (-ae),  L.  CORNElirS,  a  Roman 
annalist,  was  praetor  in  the  year  when  Sulla 
died  (luo.  78),  and  pmbably  obtained  Sicily 
for  his  province  In  77.  During  the  piratical 
war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legate  of  P«)mpey,  and 
having  been  dinpatched  to  Crete  in  command 
of  an  army,  died  in  that  island  at  the  aire  of 
about  52.  His  great  work  was  a  history  of 
his  own  time,  but  be  also  translated  the  Mi- 
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leeian  fables  of  Aristidcs,  and  compuBed  a 
commentary  upon  Plautas. 

SISYGAMBIS  (-Ib),  mother  of  Dnrlns  Co- 
domannati,  the  loot  kiu^  of  Persin,  M\  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  after  the  bHtile  of  Iw*u«, 
B.O.  833,  togeiher  with  the  wife  and  daugh- 
tera  of  Dnnns.  Alexander  treated  lhe^e  cap- 
tives with  the  createst  generoplty  and  kind- 
ness, and  disi>byed  towards  Sisygainbi^,  in 
S articular,  a  reverence  and  delicacy  c»f  con- 
uct  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  character.  After  his  death  t»he  put  au 
end  to  her  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

SISTPHUS  (-i).  son  of  Aeftlus  and  Enarfite, 
whence  he  is  called  Aeollde^.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Merdpe,  a  daughter  of  A  tlas  or  a  Pleiad, 
and  became  bv  her  the  father  of  Olancnv. 
Ornytion  Q)r  JPorphyrion).  Therwinder,  ana 
Halmus.  In  later  accoiintii  he  is  alno  called 
a  son  of  Autolycus,  and  the  father  <»f  UlvH^'es 
by  Anticlea  [Antiolea]  ;  whence  we  rtntl  Ulys- 
Bes  sometimes  called  Sw/phides.  lie  i»  said 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Ephyra,  afterwards 
Corinth.  As  king  cf  Corinth  he  promoted 
navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  wa^  fraudu- 
lent, avaricious,  and  deceitful.  Hit*  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  neverely  pnnij«he«i  in  the 
lower  world,  where  he  bad  to  roll  up  hill  a 
hnge  marble  block,which  ns  soon  as  it  reach- 
ed the  top  always  rolled  down  again. 


SUypbai,  Ixlon,  and  Tantalns.    (Bartoli,  Scpolc  Ant.,  Ut.  St.) 


SITON£S  (-nm),  a  German  tribe  in  Scandi- 
navia, belonging  to  the  race  of  the  Suevi. 

SITTIUS  or  SITlUS  (-1),  P..  of  Nuceria  In 
Campania,  was  connected  wltn  Catiline,  and 
went  to  Spain  in  luo.  64,  from  which  counirv 
he  cn)asea  over  into  Manretania  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  Joined  Caesar  when  the  lat- 
ter came  to  Africa,  in  40,  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Pompeian  party.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  Caesar  in  this  war,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  west- 
ern part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled,  dis- 
tributing the  land  among  his  soldiers.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nii>Ba,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Siains 
by  stratagem. 

SMXRAQDUS  MONS  (Jthel  Zaburah),  a 
mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  its  extensive  emerald  mines. 

SMBRDIS,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  murdered 
by  order  of  his  brother  Cambyses.  A  Marian, 
named  Patizlthes,  who  bad  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures, 
availed  himself  of  the  liKeness  of  his  brother 
to  the  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  this 
brother  as  king,  representing  him  as  the 
younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Cnmbyses  heard  of 
the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died  (»f  an  accident- 
al W(»und  In  the  thigh  as  he  was 
mountinghis  horse  to  march  ngainxt 
the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  was 
ackuowledged  as  king  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  rei»;ned  for  7  months  with- 
out opposition.  The  fraud  was  dis- 
covered by  Phnedima,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and 
had  been  transferred  to  hia  succes- 
sor. She  communicated  it  to  her 
father, Otanes,  who  tliereupon  form- 
ed a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  (1  other  n«»ble  Persians,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcint]j  his  way  into  the 
galace,  where  they  slew  the  false 
merdis  and  his  brother  Patizlthes 
in  the  8th  month  of  their  reign,  A'21. 
SMINTHKUS  (-i'6s.  il,  or  Ci),  a  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  which  is  derived  l»y 
some  from  aniv^en,  a  mouse,  and  by 
others  from  the  town  of  Smlnthe  in 


SITXCE  or  SITTXCE  (-€s:  EHki-B(ujdad, 
Ru.),  a  great  and  populous  city  of  Babylonia, 
near  but  not  on  tne  Tigris,  and  8  parasangs 
within  the  Median  wall.  Its  probable  site  is 
marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Towner  of  Nimrod. 
It  gave  the  name  of  Sitt^cene  to  the  district 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  E.  of  Baby- 
Ionia  and  N.W.  of  Snsiana. 

STTIIOnIA  (-ae),  the  central  one  of  the  3 
peninsulas  running  out  fk'om  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Toronalc  and  Singllic 
gulf"*.  The  Thracians  were  oriirinally  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia  ;  and  the 
ancients  derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from 
a  Thracian  king,  Sithon.  We  also  find  men- 
tion of  a  Thracian  people,  Sithonli,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus :  and  the  poets 
frequently  use  SithonU  and  Sithonitts  in  the 
general  sense  of  Thracian. 


Troas.  The  mouse  was  regarded  by 
the  ancientp  as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising 
from  the  earth,  aua  as  the  symbol  of  prophet- 
ic power. 
SMYRNA,  or  MYRRHA.  [Adonis.] 
SMYRNA,  and  in  many  MSS.  ZMYRNA 
(-ae:  Smyrna^  Turk,  hmir)^  one  of  the  m<»8t 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  great  cities  on  its  W. 
coast  which  has  survived  to  this  day.  stood 
in  a  position  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  for  other  natural  advaiitaues.  Lying  just 
about  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor;  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Meles, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus  Iler- 
maeus  or  Smyrnaeus  {G.  of  Smirnia),  which 
formed  a  safe  and  immense  harbor  for  the 
largest  ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tniolus,  and 
at  the  entrance  to  the  great  and  fertile  valley 
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of  tbe  Hermns.  In  which  lay  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  uf  Sardis :  and  f n  the  midst  of 
the  Greek  colonies  oo  the  B.  shore  of  the 
Aegaean— it  was  marked  ont  by  nature  as  one 
of  the  greatest  emporiums  f«)r  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved 
that  character  to  the  present  day.  There  are 
various  accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most 
probable  is  that  which  repret^enta  it  as  an 
Aeolian  colony  fjrom  Cyme.  At  an  earlv  pe- 
riod it  fell  by  a  stratagem  \uUi  the  bauds  of 
the  loniaus  of  Colophon,  and  remained  an 
Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth :  this  appears 
to  have  happened  before  01.  23  (luo.  688).  Its 
early  history  is  very  obscure.  This  much  is 
clear,  however,  that  at  some  period  the  old 
city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  ou  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  Hermaean  gulf,  wa9  abandoned ;  and 
that  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new  ciry  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  same  gulf  (the  prei«ent  site), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Antijronus, 
and  which  was  enliiru:ed  and  beimtifled  by  Ly- 


sinitichus.  This  new  city  stood  uartlv  on  the 
sea-shore  and  partly  ou  a  hill  called  Mn^tusia. 
The  city  soon  i)ecame  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It  was  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  Romans  on  account 
of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian  and 
Mithridatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  jnridicus.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  bat 
it  soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
as  one  of  the  only  two  among  the  7  church- 
es of  Asia  which  St.  John  addresses,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  without  anv  admixture  of  re- 
buke, and  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp.  There  are  but  few  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  her 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshiped  as  a  hero 
in  a  magniflceut  building  called  the  Home- 
r6nm. 

SMYRNAEUS  SiNUS  {O.  of  Ismir  or 
Smyrna)^  the  great  gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Miuor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna 
stands. 

SOCRXTES  (-Is).  (1)  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  wa»  born  in  the  demus 
Alop4!>ce,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  u.o.  469.  His  father,  Sophroniscns, 
was  a  statuary;  his  moiher,  Phaenari-te,  was 
a  midwife.  In  his  youth  Socrates  followed  the 
profession  of  his  father,  and  attained  f  ufflclent 

Sroflciency  to  execute  the  group  of  clothed 
(races  which  was  presen'cd  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  lime 
of  Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soc- 
rates were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  clogree.  He  was 
capable  of  bearing  faiij^ne  or  nardshlp,  and 
indifferent  to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which 
astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  bare- 
foot in  all  seasons  or  the  year,  even  during 
the  winter  campaign  at  Potldaea,  under  the 
severe  frosts  of  Thrace:  and  the  same  tiome- 
ly  clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  Hi«  nely  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  Jests  both  of  his  irieuds  and  enemies. 
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who  inform  us  that  he  had  a  flat  noee,  thick 
lipa,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Si- 
leuua.  Of  the  circnmfttances  of  his  life  we 
are  almost  wholly 
ignorant;  he  serv- 
ed as  a  hopllte  at 
Potldaea,  I>eliaro, 
and  Amptaip61is 
with  great  credit 
to  himself.  He 
seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  po- 
litical office  until 
406,  in  which  year 
he  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of 
Five  Hundred, and 

it  1 1  l\   one  of  the  Pryii- 

T  1 1l\  "®"  when,  ou  the 

ill  1.1 1     occasion    of    the 

trial  of  the  6  gen- 
erals, he  refused, 
iu  spite  of  all  per- 
sonal hazard,  to 
put  an  unconsti- 
tutional question 
to  the  vote.  He  displayed  the  same  moral 
courage  iu  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehension  of  Leon 
the  Salaminian.— At  what  time  Socrates  re- 
linquished his  profession  as  a  statuary  we  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  lea^t  all 
the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teaching,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of 
fortune.  But  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor 
did  he,  like  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver 

tmblic  lectures.  He  was  persuaded  that  he 
lad  a  special  religious  mission,  and  that  he 
constantly  heard  the  monitions  of  a  divine  or 
supernatural  voice.  Everv  where,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  the  gymnasia,  and  In  the  work- 
shops, he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for 
awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youths,  and 
men,  moral  consciousness,  and  the  impulse 
after  knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value 
of  our  actions.  His  object,  however,  was 
only  to  aid  them  in  developing  the  germs  of 
knowledge— to  practice  a  kmdof  mental  mid- 
wifery, just  as  his  mother  Phaennr^te  exer- 
cised the  corresponding  corporeal  art ;  and  he 
therefore  fought  unweariedly  against  all  false 
appeai^nce  and  conceit  of  knowledge.  Tbia 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected 
for  attack  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other 
comic  writers.  Attached  to  none  of  the  pre- 
vailing parlies,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and 
persecuted  by  Critias,  Charicles,  and  others 
among  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  had  him 
specially  in  view  in  the  decree  which  they 
issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
oratory,  he  wa»  impeached  after  their  banish- 
ment and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator 
named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasy- 
buUis)  named  Meletus.  united  in  the  Impeach- 
ment with  the  powerful  demagogue  Anytus. 
an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  S<)phlsts  ana 
their  system,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
their  way  into  t^e  Piraeus,  and  drove  oul 
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the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  jndm  also  are  de- 
flcrlbed  as  persons  who  had  Tieeo  banished, 
and  who  had  retorned  with  Tbra!«ybulns. 
The  chief  articles  of  Impeachment  were  that 
Socrates  was  Euilty  of  corrnptiiig  the  youth, 
and  of  dei<iplsTng  the  tntelary  deities  of  the 
Biate,  patting  In  their  place  other  new  divini- 
ties; but  the  accusation  was  doubtless  also 
dictated  by  political  animoHity.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  si>eech  which  Socrates  delivered 
in  his  defense  is  probably  preserved  by  Plato 
In  the  piece  entitled  the  •'^Apology  of  Socra- 
tes.*' Being  condemned  bv  a  minority  of  only 
6  votes,  he  refhsed  to  acquiesce  in  any  greater 
punishment  than  a  line  of  00  minoe.  on  the  se- 
curity of  Plato,  Crlto,  and  other  ft-iends.  lu- 
cenifed  by  this  speech,  the  Judges  condemned 
him  to  death  by  a  majority  orSCJ  votes.  The 
sentence  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  sent  to  Delo«i  on  the  periodical  Theoric 
mission.  The  SO  days  which  intervened  be- 
tween its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socra- 
tes were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  attempts 
(the  first  he  had  made  In  his  life),  and  to  nls 
iifual  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  dutv  of  obedience 
to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  In  the  Crtto, 
so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socra- 
tes, who  bad  endeavored  without  success  to 
persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  In  an- 
other, imitated  or  worked  up  by  Plato  In  the 
Phaeao^  Socrates,  immediately  before  he  drank 
the  cup  of  hemlock,  developed  the  grounds 
of  bis  immovable  conviction  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure 
and  cheerfulness  In  his  70th  year,  B.a  899. 
He  must  be  ccmsldered  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  formal  logic— (2)  The  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople 
about  K.TK  879.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ammonins 
and  HelladiuB,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is 
Burnamed  Scholasticns.  The  EeeleHiastieal 
History  of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great  (306)  to  that  of  the 
younger  Theodoslus  (439). 

SODOMA  (-flrum  and  ae ;  al^o  -nm,  gen.  -1 ; 
and  -1.  gen.  -Orum),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ca- 
naan, in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Siddim,  close- 
ly connected  with  Gomorrha,  over  which  and 
the  other  3  "cities  of  the  plain  "  the  king  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  A  sort  of  suprem- 
acy. In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  these 
cities  as  subject,  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  to 
the  king  of  Elam  and  his  allies  (an  Indication 
of  the  early  supremacv  in  W.  Asia  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Tigris  ana  Euphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the 

;  occasion  of  the  first  war  on  record.    (Gen. 

'  ziv.)  Soon  afterwards  the  abominable  sins 
of  these  cities  called  down  the  divine  venge- 
ance, and  they  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  fVom 
heaven,  except  Zoar,  which  was  spared  at  the 
Intercession  of  Lot 

SOEMIS  or  SOAEMlAS,  JTTLTA,  daughter 
of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalns. 
became  the  chosen  counselor  of  her  son,  and 
encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  was  slain  by  the  praetorians  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a.d.  S». 


SOGDIXNA  (-ae)  (Old  Persian,  Snghda: 
parts  of  TttrkMtan  and  Bokhara^  including 
the  district  still  called  Sogd),  the  N.E.  prov. 
,  ince  of  the  ancient  Persian  emt)lre,  separated 
on  the  S.  from  Bactriana  and  Margiana  by 
the  tipper  course  of  the  Oxns  {Jihoun) ;  on 
the  E.  and  N.  fh)m  Scythia  by  the  Sogdli 
Comedarum  and  Oscil  1i..{Kara-Dai;hjAlatan, 
and  Ak  T\»ph)  and  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jaxartes  {Sihoun),  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  iiea  q/ Aral, 

SOGDIlNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Loneimanus,  acquired 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ica  426, 
by  the  murder  of  his  legitimate  brother  Xerx- 
es II.  Sogdianus,  however,  was  murdered 
in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  7  months,  by  his 
brother  Ochns. 

SOGDII  MONTES.    [Soodiana.] 

SOL.    [Helios.] 

SOLI  (-6rum)  or  SOLOE.  0)  {Mezetln,  Ru.), 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Clllcia,  between  the 
rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus,  said  to  have  been 
coloni9»d  by  Arglves  and  Lydians  trum 
Rhodes.  Pompey  restored  the  city,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Tlgraues,  and  peopled 
It  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands 
of  pirates ;  and  from  this  time  forth  it  was 
called  PoMPKioPous.  It  was  celebrated  In 
literary  history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stoic 
philosopher  Chrysippus,  of  the  comic  poet 
Philemon,  and  of  the  astronomer  and  poet 
I  Aratus.— (2)  (AlinorOy  In  the  valley  of  SoUa, 
!  Kn.),  A  considerable  sea-port  town  In  the  W. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus. 

SOLlNrS  (-1),  C.  Jt^IUS,  the  author  of  a 
geographical  compendium,  divided  Into  6T 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
world  as  known  to  the  ancients,  diversified 
by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the  origin, 
habits,  religions  rites,  and  social  condition  of 
various  nations  enumerated.  It  displays  but 
little  knowledge  or  Jndgment.  Solmiu  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  x.n.  288. 

SOUS  PONa    [Oasis,  No.  8.] 

SOlOE.    [Soi.i.] 

SOLOIS  (C.  CdTiHn,  Arab.  Ras  el  HataU^,  a 
promontory  mnning  far  out  into  the  sea.  In 
the  S.  part  of  the  W7  coast  of  Manretania. 

80L(}N  (-«nls),  the  celebrated  Athenian 
legislator,  was  bom  about  b.c.  0S8b  His  fa- 
ther, Execestides,was  a  descendant  of  Codms, 
and  his  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother 
of  Plxistratns.  Execestides  had  seriously  crip- 

f>led  his  re!*onrces  by  a  too  prodigal  expend- 
ture ;  and  Solon  ctmseqnently  found  it  either 
neceMiary  or  convenient  in  hi>«  youth  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign  trader. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  luqnirlng  spirit  led 
him  to  select  that  pursuit  which  would  fur* 
nish  the  amplest  means  for  its  gratification. 
Solon  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  po- 
etical abilities.  His  first  effusions  were  in  a 
somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain,  which 
afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more  dignified 
and  earnest  purpose  of  indicating  profound 
reflectlona  or  sage  advice.    So  widely  Indeed 
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did  his  reputation  spread  that  he  watf  rauk- 
ed  as  one  of  the  fAiaoaa  seven  sa^es.  The  i 
occasion  which  first  brought  Solou  promi- 
nently forward  as  no  actor  on  the  political 
stage  was  the  couie^t  between  Athens  and 
Mei'ara  respecting  the  pussessiou  orSalamis. 
Indij^nnut  at  the  dishonorable  renunciation 
of  their  claims  by  the  Athenians,  he  feigned 
madness,  mshed  into  the  agora,  and  there  re- 
cited a  short  elegiac  poem  ol^  100  lines,  in 
which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians  lo  re- 
trieve their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  lovelij 
inland.  The  pUHlllanimous  law  was  rescind- 
ed ;  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  Island,  but  a  tedioub  war  en- 
sued, which  was  finally  aeiilcd  by  the  arbi- 
tratioo  of  Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in 
support  of  their  claim,  to  the  auinority  of 
Honter;  and  it  was  currently  believed  in  an- 
tiqjiity  that  Solon  had  surreptitiously  insert- 
ed the  line  {11.  ii.  558)  which  speaks  of  Ajax 
as  ranging  his  j^hips  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Snarians  decided  in  favor  of  the  Athenians, 
about  u.o.  696.  Solon  himself,  probably, was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  In 
Salamls,  and  this  may  account  for  his  being 
termed  a  Salumininn.  Soon  after  these  events 
(about  6l>5)  Solon  took  a  leadiiig  part  in  pro- 
moting hoHtilities  in  behalf  of  Delphi  against 
Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  of 
the  Aniphictyous  by  which  war  was  declared. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  that,  in  conseouence  of  the  distracted 
state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  com- 
motions, Solon  was  called  upon  by  all  par- 
ties to  mediate  between  them,  and  allevnite 
the  miseries  that  prevailed  He  was  chosen 
archon  in  8d4,  and  under  that  legal  title  was 
invested  with  unlimited  power  for  adopting 
euch  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
demanded.  In  fulfillment  of  the  task  intrust- 
ed to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  existing  distress,  which  he  eflfect- 
ed  by  his  celebrated  dwburdening  ordinance 
(<Tei<Trtx^«<a).  This  measure  was  framed  to 
relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  infringement 
as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  cred- 
itors; and  seems  principally  to  have  consist- 
ed of  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  The  suc- 
cess of  tlie  Seisachthela  procured  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  was 
ftarlher  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  re- 
modeling the  constitution.  He  repealed  all 
the  laws  of  Draco  except  those  relating  to 
bl(M)dshed,  and  introduced  a  great  many  re- 
forms by  a  new  distiibution  «»f  the  different 
classes  of  citizens,  by  enlarging  the  functions 
of  the  Ecclesia^  or  popular  assembly,  and  by 
Instituting  the  BouU,  or  senate  of  400.  Be- 
sides the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author 
of  a  great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  svs- 
tematic  manner.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in- 
6crll)ed  on  wooden  rollers  (afovet)  and  trlan- 

Silnr  tablets  («.  pfietO,  and  were  set  up  at  first 
the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the  Pryta- 
neum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted  to 
Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people 
a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  observe  hia 


I  laws  without  alteration  for  a  certain  apace, 

I  and  then  absented  himself  from  AtheuH  for 

10  years.    He  first  visited  Egypt ;  and  from 

I  thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was 

I  received  with  great  distinction  by  Phllocy- 

prus,  king  of  the  little  town  of  Aepea.    Solon 

persuaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old 

siie,  and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.   The 

new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  honor  if 

the  illustrious  visitor.     He  is  further  mid  to 

have  visited  Lydia ;  and  his  interview  with 

Croesus    was   one  of  the  roost  celebrated 

stories  in  antiquity.    [C'EOFsra.]    During  the 

absence  of  Solon  the  olddisseusions  weie  re- 

i  uewed,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Ath- 

'  ens  the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  Pisis- 

'  tratus.    Tlie  tyrant,  after  his  usurpa'tion,  is 

said  to  have  paid  considerable  court  to  Solon, 

I  and  on  various  occaaions  to  have  solicited  his 

I  advice, which  SoUm  did  not  withhtdd.    Solon 

probably  died  about  658,  two  years  after  the 

overthrow  of  the  constitution,  at  the  age  of 

80.   Of  the  poema  of  Solon  several  firagments 

remain.    They  do  not  indicate  any  great  d«>- 

gree  of  imaginative  power^bat  their  style  ia 

I  vigorous  and  simple. 

I     SOLtMA  (-drum).    (1)  {TaMalv.Dagh\  the 

j  mouutain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E. 

coast  of  Lycla,  and  la  a  S.  continnation  of 

Mount  Climax. — (2)  Another  name  for  Jeru- 

' BALKM. 

!     SOLtMI.    [Ltcia.] 

I  SOMNUS  (-1),  the  personification  and  g<A 
I  of  sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death, 
j  and  as  a  son  of  NighL  In  works  of  art, 
Sleep  and  Death  are  repreeented  alike  as  two 
■  youths,  sleepiug  or  holding  inverted  torches 
in  their  hands.    [Moaa.] 

SONTlUS  (-i :  Jmmzo)^  a  river  in  Venetla, 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Carnic  Alps, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestiuus,  K.  oi 
Aqnilela. 

SOPHENE   (-«s),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Antitan- 
rns  and  Maslns;  separated  from  Melitene,  in 
Armenia  Minor,  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Meso- 
potamia by  the  Antitaurus,  and  n*om  the  K 
part  of  Armenia  Mi^or  by  the  river  Nymphias. 
SOPHOCLES    (-is).      (1)    The   celebrated 
Dorn  at  Col5nus,  a  village 
little  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  N.W. 
of  Athens,  n.o.49S. 
He  was  80  years 
yonnger     than 
Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than 
Euripides.       His 
father's  name  was 
Sophilus,orSoph- 
lllns,   of   whose 
condition   in   life 
we  know  nothing 
fir  certain;  but  U 
is  clear  that  Soph- 
ocles received  an 
education  not  iu' 
ferior  to  that  of 
the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Athens.    In  both  of  the  leading  branches 


tragic  poet,  was 


Sophoclo. 
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of  Greek  edacation,  mnslc  aud  ffymnastic^,  he 
Wtts  carernlly  traiucd,  and  in  both  be  enined 
the  prize  of  a  garlaiidl  Of  the  Bkill  wmch  he 
bad  attained  iu  masic  and  dancing  in  his*  lOih 
year,  and  of  ihe  perfection  of  Ma  bodily  form, 
we  have  concluHivti  evidence  iu  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Athenians  were  a»8embled  in 
eolenin  featiyal  around  the  trophy  which 
they  had  Bet  np  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their 
victory  over  ine  fleet  of  Xerxes*,  Sophocles 
was  cQoBen  to  lead,  naked,  and  with  lyre  in 
hand,  the  choras  which  danced  about  the 
trophy,  and  sanj^  the  songs  of  triumph,  4S0. 
His  llrst  appearance  as  a  drama  list  took  place 
in  46S,  umler  i)eculiarly  interesting  circnna- 
stances;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Soph- 
ocles, at  the  age  of  87,  came  forward  as  the 
rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose  suprem- 
acy had  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Diony- 
sia  were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  oc- 
casion of  the  return  of  Cimon  from  bis  expe- 
dition to  Scyroa,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Theseus.  Pubjic  expecUtion  was  so  ex- 
cited respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that 
Apsephion,  the  archou  Bponymus,  whone 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  Judges,  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  prfx;eed  to  the  final  act  of 
drawing  the  lotn  for  their  election,  when 
Cimon,  with  his  9  colleagnes  in  the  command, 
having  entered  the  theatre,  the  archon  de- 
taiuea  them  at  the  altar,  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  Judges  In 
the  dramatic  contests.  Their  decision  was 
In  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  first 
prize;  the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Ae^chyInl*,  who  was  so  mortified  at  bis  defeat 
that  be  lefl  Athens,  and  retired  to  Sicily. 
From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Athenian  st.nge  until  a  fonnidtible 
rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gsined  the  first 
prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  In  the  spring 
of  440  Sophocles  brouifht  out  the  Antifftme,  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  sali:(rac- 
tion  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten 
ttraUgi,  of  whom  Perides  was  the  chief,  in 
the  war  ag>iin!*t  Sanios.  In  hlrf  last  years  his 
son  Iophi»n,  jealom*  of  hi:)  father's  love  for  bis 
rrandson  Sophoclcj*,  and  apprehending  that 
he  purpose^l  to  be.-iow  tipon  this  grancVson  a 
lar«;e  proportion  of  hi«  proi»erty,  l»  said  to 
have  sutnmoned  his  father  bef«>r-e  the  Phra- 
tores,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affect- 
ed by  old  a<;e.  As  his  only  repiv,  Sophitcles 
exolaiuied,  "If  I  am  Sophoden,  1  am  not  be- 
side myself;  and  if  I  am  Uewide  myself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles;"  and  then  read  from  his Oedi- 
p\ts  at  Colonust  which  was  lately  written,  but 
u«)i  yet  brought  out,  the  magnificent  jwrodos, 
beginning— 

EitwwoVf  ({ve,  rdtrdt  xo'por, 

whereupon  the  Judses  at  once  dismissed  the 
cat<e,  and  rebulied  lophon  for  bis  nndntiful 
conduct.  Sophocles  died  soon  afterwards,  in 
406,  in  his  9()th  year.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  variously  and  fictitiously  related. 
Less  heroic  than  those  of  Ae."chy1ns,  less 
homely  and  familiar  than  tho^e  of  Bnripides, 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  perfection 


of  the  Greek  drama.  The  number  of  plays 
ascf^ibed  to  him  was  130 ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, as  proving  his  growing  activity  and  snc- 
cefS,  that  of  these  81  were  brought  out  after 
his  ^4lh  year.  Only  7  are  extant.— (2)  Son  of 
Aristtm  and  grandson  of  the  elder  Sophocles, 
was  also  an  Athenian  tragic  poet.  In  401  he 
brought  out  the  Oedipun  at  CoUmutt  of  his 
grandfather ;  but  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
Els  own  dramas  till  390. 

SOPHONISBA  (-ne).  daughter  of  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Ilasdrubalftheson  of  Gisco. 
She  had  been  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  the  Nnniidian  prince  Masl- 
nL-^sa,  but  ut  a  subsequent  period  Hasdrubal. 
being  desirous  to  gain  over  Sypbax,  the  rival 
monarch  of  Numidia,  to  the  Carthaginian  al- 
liance, gave  her  in  marriage  to  that  prince. 
After  the  defeat  of  S^'phax,  and  the  capture 
of  his  capital  city  of^  Clrta  by  Masinissa, 
Soph(»nibba  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, upon  whom  her  beauty  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  that  he  determined  to 
marry  her  himself.  Their  unptials  were  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  without  delay;  but  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  le»t  she  should  exer- 
cise the  same  Influence  over  Masinissa  which 
she  had  previously  done  over  Sypbax)  refused 
to  ratify  this  arrangement,  and,  upbraiding 
Masinissa  with  his  weakness.  Insisted  on  the 
immediate  anrrender  of  i be  princess.  Unable 
to  resist  this  command,  the  Numidian  king 
spared  her  the  humiliation  of  captivity  by 
sending  her  n  bowl  of  poison,  which  she  drank 
without  hesitation,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life. 

SOPHRON  (-6ni9),  of  Syracuse,  was  the 
principal  writer  of  that  species  of  c<»mposition 
called  the  Mtme  (^t^oOt  which  was  one  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy. 
He  flourished  about  u.a  4(KM20.  When  So- 
phron  is  called  the  inventor  of  Mimes,  the 
meaning  is  that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
literary  composition  a  species  of  amusement 
which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment,  nad 
practiced  from  time  immemorial  at  their  pub- 
lic festivals.  Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Sophron ;  and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at 
A I  hens.  The  serious  purpose  which  was 
nimcd  at  in  the  works  of  S<ipliron  was  always, 
as  in  the  Attic  Comedy,  clothed  under  a  sport- 
ive form. 

SOPHRONISCUa    [SooRATKS.] 

SORA  (-ae).  (1)  {Soia),  a  town  in  Latlum. 
on  the  right  Dank  of  the  river  Liris  and  N.  of 
Arptnnm,  with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel.*- 
(2)  A  town  in  Paphlagonia. 

SORACTE  (-is:  MMite  di  S.  Oreste),  a  celc- 
brnied  mountain  in  Etntria,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Falisci,  near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles 
from  Rome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  f^e- 

Jinently  covered  with  snow, was  clearly  visil)]e 
rom  the  city.  (Hor.,Conn.  i.  9.)  The  whole 
mountain  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on  its 
summit  was  a  temple  of  this  god. 

SORiNUS  (-1).  (1)  A  Sabine  divinity, 
usually  identified  with  Apolln,  worsbi|)ed  on 
Mount  8oracte.~(2}  A  physician,  a  native  of 
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SILANlON,  an  Atheuinn,  a  dietiuguished 
stataury  in  brouze,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lvsippus,  and  floniished  u.o.  324.  His  statne 
of  Sappho,  which  stood  In  tlie  j/rytatieum  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Verres,  l»  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  term?  <»f  the  highest  praise. 

STLlNUS  (-1),  JtTNlUS.  (1)  M.,  wa«  praetor 
In  B.C.  212.  In  210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio 
to  Spiiin,  and  served  under  him  with  great  dis- 
tinciiou  during  the  wh«ile  of  the  war  iu  that 
country.  He  fell  iu  battle  against  the  Boil 
hi  196.— (2)  M.,  consul  in  109,  fought  in  this 
year  against  the  Clnibri  in  Tram^alpine  Gaul, 
and  wtis  defeated.  He  was  accused  iu  con- 
sequence, in  104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.Domitins 
Ahenobarbns,  but  acquitted. — (3)  D.,  stepfa- 
ther of  M.  Brntu>«,  the  murderer  of  Caesar, 
having  married  his  mother  Servilia.  He  was 
conieulin  C2,  with  L.  Licinins  Mnrena,  along 
with  whom  he  propo.-ed  the  Lex  Licinia  Julia. 
-  (4)  M.,  8(m  of  No.  3  and  of  Servilia,  serv'ed 
In  Gaul  as  Caesar's  legatus  in  53.  After  Cae- 
sar's murder  iu  44  he  accompanied  M.  Lepi- 
dus  over  the  Alps :  and  in  the  following  year 
Lepidns  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops 
into  Cisalpine  GanI,  where  he  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antony.    He  was  consul  in  25. 

SlLARUS  (-i :  Silaro),  a  river  in  lower  It- 
aly, forming  the  boundary  between  Lncnnia 
and  Campania,  rl8e.<4  in  the  Apennines,  and 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Paestanns  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Paestum. 

STLENUS  (-1).  It  is  remarked  In  the  article 
Satyki  that  the  older  Satyrs  were  generally 
termed  Sileni;  but  one  of  these  Silehiis  com- 
monly the  SilenuB,  who  always  accompanies 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
braught  up  and  instructed.    Like  the  other 
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Satyrs,  he  is  called  a  eon  of  Hermes  <Mer- 
I  cury) ;  but  some  make  him  a  son  of  Pan  by 
I  a  nymph,  or  of  Gaea  (Tellns).  Being  the  con- 
I  stant  companion  of  Dionysos,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  bom  at  Nysa.  More- 
over, he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gi- 
gantes,  and  slew  Euceladns.  He  Is  described 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  pack 
nose,  fat  and  round  like  his  wine-bag,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  in- 
toxicated. As  he  could  not  trnst  his  own 
legs,  he  is  generally  represented  riding  on  an 
ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In  every 
other  respect  he  is  described  as  resembling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and 
mni^ic.  He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyns 
and  Olympus  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute, 
which  he  is  often  Feen  playing:  and  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  dance  was  called  after  him  Sfle- 
nns,  while  he  himself  is  designated  as  the 
dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet; 
and  when  he  was  drunk  and  asleep  he  was  In 
the  power  of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him 
to  prophei«y  and  sing  by  surrounding  him 
with  chains  of  flowers. 

SILIUS  TTALICUS  (-i),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  about  a.d.  85.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  advocate,  and  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  centumvirt.  He  was  oonsnl 
in  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished;  he 
was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
Vitellins,  and  was  subsequently  proconsul  of 
Asia.  In  his  75tb  year,  in  cons^equence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable  disease,  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  honne  <»nce 
occupied  by  Virgil.  The  great  work  of  Silias 
Italicns  was  a  heroic  poem  in  17  books,  en- 
titled PunicOf  which  has  descended  to  as  en- 
tire. 

SILtJ'EES  (-nm),  a  powerful  people  in  Brit- 
ain, inhabitipj^  South  HTzZm,  long  offered  a 
formidable  resl^tance  to  the  Romans,  and  aft- 
erwards to  t  he  Saxons. 

SILVAnUS  (-i),  a  Latin  divinity  of  the 
fields  and  forests.  He  is  also  called  the  pro- 
tector of  the  boundaries  of  f  elds.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  {Hylve9tri»  deuH\  he  es- 
pecially presided  over  plantations,  and  de- 
lighted in  trees  growing  wild,  whence  he  is 
represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cy- 
l)resss.  Sylvanus  is  further  described  as  the 
divinity  protecting  herds  of  cattle,  promoting 
their  fertility  and  driving  away  wolves.  Later 
writers  identified  Sylvanus  %vith  Pan,  Pau- 
niis,  Inuns.  and  Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  In  works  of  art,  he  always  appears 
as  an  old  man,  but  cheerful  and  in  love  with 
Pomona.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  con- 
sisted of  grapes,  ears  of  corn,  milk,  meat, 
wine,  and  pigs. 

SILVlUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Pcncetil  In 
Annlia,  on  the  borders  of  Lucanla,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Vennsia. 

SILVIUS  (-1),  the  son  of  Ascanins,  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  because  he  was  born 
in  a  wood.  All  the  Kucceeding  kings  of  Alba 
bore  the  ctignomen  Sllvius. 

STMMlAS  (-ne).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  first  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philo- 
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]a&i9,  aud  afterwards  the  ft-fend  and  dlrclple 
of  Socrates,  at  whdse  death  be  was  pres*ent. 
Simniia«  wrote  83  dialoj^Qes  on  philosophical 
sDbJects,  all  of  which  are  lost 

SIMOIS  (-entis).  [Tboas.!  As  a  mrtho- 
logical  personage,  the  river-god  Simois  lis  the 
sou  ofOceauus  and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of 
AistyochaB  and  Uieromneme. 

SIMON  (-dnis),  one  of  the  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  by  trade  a  leather-catter. 

SIMONIDBS  (-is).  (1)  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  8d,  both  in  time  and  in  repntatlon,  of  the 
3  Drinclpjil  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period 
or  Greek  literature— namely,  Arcbilochtis,  Si- 
mouides,  aud  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native  of 
tiamos,  whence  be  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorgos.  He  flouri)ihed 
abont  B.C.  664— (2)  Of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most 
relebraied  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
lulls,  in  Ceotf,  ii.a  Sfi6,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leopre]>e!«.  He  appears  to  have  been  bronght 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  Prom 
his  native  isinna  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  and 
thence  into  Thessafy,  where  he  lived  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  and  in 
489  c<iuquered  Aenchylus  in  the  content  for 
the  prize  which  the  Athenians  offered  for  an 
e1e>;y  on  thoi^e  who  fell  at  Marathtm.  He 
composed  several  other  works  of  the  same 
dcciiption  :  and  in  his 80lh year  his  long  po- 
etical career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithy ram- 
ble chorus  (477).  being  the  66th  prize  which 
he  had  carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
Invited  to  Syracutie  by  lliero,  at  whose  court 
he  lived  till  his  death  in  467.  He  still  con- 
tinned,  when  at  Svracuse.  to  employ  his  muse 
occaniouaily  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian 
Slates.  He  made  literature  a  profession,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  money 
for  his  poems.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  poetrv  of  Simonides  were  sweetness 
(whence  his  surname  oT  Melieertea)  and  elab- 
orate finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expresi^ion  ; 
thongh  In  originality  and  fervor  he  was  far 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets, 
snch  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  bat  also  to  bis 
contemporary  Pindar. 

SIMPIIClUS  (-i),  one  of  the  last  philoso- 
phers of  the  Neo-Plntouic  school,  was  a  native 
of  Cilicia  and  a  disciple  of  Ammouius  and 
Damasclus.  In  cimseqnence  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  were 
exposed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Slmplicius 
was  one  of  the  7  philosophers  who  took  refhge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  Choeroes. 
lie  returned  home  about  543.  SimpHcius 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetns,  which  is  like- 
wise extanL 

SINAE  (-arum),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia. 
Ptolemv  describes  their  country  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Scries,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
India  extra  Gaugem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
8.  part  of  ChiiM  aud  the  B.  part  of  the  Bur- 
vi€te  peninmla. 


SINAT  or  SINA  {Jebel^  Tur),  a  cluster  of 
dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S.  angle 
of  the  triangular  peninsula  inclosed  between 
the  8  heads  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a 
reaion  qf  broken  and  elfft  roek$.  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  for  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peo- 
pled, at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  Midianites,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Nabathaean  Arabs.  Sinai  aud  Horeb  in  the 
O.  T.  are  both  general  names  for  the  whole 
group,  the  former  being  used  in  the  first  4 
books  of  Moses,  and  the  latter  in  Deuteron- 
omy. The  summit  on  which  the  law  waa 
given  was  probably  that  on  the  N.,  or  the 
one  usually  called  Horeb. 

SINDI  (-drum).  (1)  A  people  of  Asiatic 
Sarniatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  also 
mentioned  bv  the  names  of  Simpohks  and 
SiNDiAMA.— (2)  A  people  on  the  E.  coast  of 
India  extra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China),  also 
called  Sin  DAK,  and  with  a  capital  city,  Simda. 
SINDICE.    CSiNDi.] 

SINGARA  (-drum:  Sinjart),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of 
Nisibls. 
SINGITICUS  SiNUa  [SiNOim.] 
SINGUS  (-1),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia, which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singitlcns. 

SlNIS  or  SINNIS  (-is),  son  of  Polypfimon, 
Pemon,  or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  by  Sylea,  the 
daughter  of  Corinthns.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  frequented  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travelers  whom  he  captured  by 
fastening  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which 
be  bent,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He 
himself  was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Theseusw 
SINON  (-dnis),  son  of  Aesimus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil  Men.  ii.  79),  of  Slsfphne,  and 
grandson  of  Antolycus,  was  a  relation  of 
Ulysses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Trov.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
lYoJans,  and  then  persuaded  them  to  admit 
into  their  city  a  wooden  horse  filled  with 
armed  men,  which  the  Greeks  had  constructed 
as  a  pretended  atonement  for  the  Palladiunu 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  drag- 
ged the  horse  into  the  city :  whereupon  Sinon 
in  the  dead  of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the 
horse,  who  thus  took  Troy. 

SInOPB  (-es:  Sinope^  Sinonb,  Ru.},  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood  on  the  N.  coast 

!  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  headland  of  the  great 

I  bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the  river  Halys  forms 
the  K  headland,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  N. -most 

I  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.    It  appears  in  hia- 

I  tory  as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians. 

I  Having  been  destroyed  in  the  invasi<m  of 
At«ia  by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a 
new  colony  from  Miletus  in  b.o.  638,  and  soon 

I  became  the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the 
Euxine.  Its  territory,  called  Simopis,  extend- 
ed to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.    It  was  the 

I  birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridatea  the 
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Great,  who  enlarged  and  beantlfled  It  Shortly 
before  the  marder  of  Julius  Cnesar  it  was 
colonized  by  tiie  unme  of  Julia  Cae^area  Fe- 
lix Sinope,  and  remained  a  flonriehiuc;  city, 
though  It  never  recovered  ittf  former  impor- 
innce.  At  the  time  of  Constanllne  it  had  de- 
clined BO  much  as  to  be  ranked  recoiid  to 
Ama^ia.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  re- 
nowned cynic  philosopher  Dioj^euei^,  of  the 
comic  poet  Diphilus,  and  of  the  hiatorian 
Baton. 

SINTiCA,  a  diftrict  in  Macedonia,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  £. 
of  Crestonia  and  N.  of  fii»altia  at*  far  aa  the 
St  rynion  and  the  lake  Praaiaa.  Its  chief  town 
was  Heraclea  Siutica. 

SlX^ESS A  (-ne :  Roeea  di  MatuJraffOM),  the 
last  city  of  Latium  on  the  conflueH  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  It  originally  belonged,  was 
simated  on  the  sen-coast  and  on  the  via  Ap- 
pia.  It  was  coUmized  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  neighboring  town  of  Mintnr- 
nae,  in  b.o.  8li0.  It  pOKifessed  a  good  harbor, 
and  was  a  place  of  couhiderable  commercial 
importance.  In  its  neighborhood  were  cele- 
brated warm  baths,  called  Aqdax  SiMuifaaA- 

KAK. 

flON.    LJt:Br8Ai.EM.] 

SI  PI  IN  US  (-1 :  Hiphno),  an  Island  in  the 
Aeffuean  pea,  forming  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.E.  of  Seriphns.  li  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  about  40  mile^  in  circumference.  Its 
original  name  was  Merope,  and  it  was  colo- 
nized by  louians  from  Athens.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  the  Slph- 
uiuns  attained  great  pnmperity,  and  were  re- 
Karded  in  the  lime  of  Ilerodotusas  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  inlanders.  Siphnus  was  one  of  the 
few  isIandH  which  refused  tril)uie  to  Xei-xes; 
and  one  of  Ita  ships  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis.  The  moral  character  of 
the  S!i>hmans  stood  low,  and  hence  to  act 
like  n  Siphuian  (Zi^vinCe^O  became  a  lenn  of 
icproHch. 

SiPONTUM  or  SIPUNTUM  (-i :  Srponto), 
c;ilied  by  the  Greeks  Siprs  H)uti^)f  &"  ancient 
town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Duunia,  on 
the  S.  sloiMj  of  Mount  Gar^ranus,  and  on  the 
const.  It  is  f^aid  to  have  been  founded  by 
Diomede,  and  was  of  Greek  ori^^in.  It  wa.s 
colnnized  by  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  be- 
came a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

SlPfLCS  (-i:  .<?iptiZt-2)a(7A),  a  monntain  of 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.     It  is  a  branch  of  the 
Tinoluf,  from  the  main  chain  of  which  it  pn»- 
ceeds  N.W.  along  the  course  of  the  river  Ilor-  | 
mns  as  far  as  Magnesia  and  Sip^lum.    It  U 
mcntiimed  by  Homer.     The  ancient  cnpital  , 
of  Maeonia  w'as  said  to  have  been  situated  in  { 
the  henrt  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have  . 
been  cnlle<i  by  the  same  name;  but  It  was  | 
early  hwallowed  up  by  an  earthqunke,  and  its  I 
site  became  a  little  lake  called  Sale  or  Salot ,  \ 
near  which  was  a  tunmlus,  supposed  to  be  ' 
the  grave  of  Tantalum.    The  mountain  waa 
rich  in  metals,  and  many  mines  were  worked  I 
in  it. 

SIRB0NI3  LXCUS  {Sabakat  Dardowal),  a  I 
large  and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lower 


Egypt,  E.  of  Moant  Caeias.  Its  circnit  was 
1000  stadia  It  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  aspbaltua. 

SIREN £8  (-am),  sea-nymphs  wbo  bad  the 
power  of  charming  b^  their  songs  all  who 
heard  them.  When  L  lysine  came  near  the 
island, on  the  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were 
^ilting,  and  endeavoring  to  all n re  him  and 
his  companions,  he  stuffed  the  ears  of  his 
companions  with  wax,  and  tied  himself  to 
the  mast  of  his  ressel,  until  he  was  so  far  off 
that  he  coald  no  longer  hear  the  Sirens'  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens 
was  situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of 
Scylla,  near  the  &W.  coast  of  luly ;  but  the 
Roman  poets  place  them  on  the  Campaniau 
coast.  Some  state  that  thev  were  2  in  nnm- 
l)er,  Aglaopheme  and  Thelxlepla :  and  others 
that  there  were  8,  Pisinoe,  Aglaope,  and  Thel- 
xiepla,  or  Parthenope,  Ligfu,  and  Lencosia. 
They  are  called  daughters  of  Phorcus.  of 
AcbiMfius  and  Ster&pe,  of  Terjisichore,  of  Mel- 
pom<^ne,  of  Calli&pe,  or  of  Gaea.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  the 
Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Pcrsephdne.  When 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter 
began  to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for  Orphens  eui^ 
passed  them ;  and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that 
the^  should  live  only  till  some  one  hearing 
their  song  should  pass  by  nnmoved,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were 
metamorphttsed  into  rocks. 

SiRENttSAE  (-ftrnm), called  by  Yinrfl  Men. 
V.  804)  SiaxHtJH  SooptLi,  3  »niall  uninhabited 
and  rocky  islands  near  the  S.  side  of  the  Proiu. 
Misennm,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  which 
were,  according  to  tradition,  the  abode  of  the 
Sirens. 

SIRIS  (-Is).  (1)  (SiniM),  a  river  !n  Lncania 
flowing  into  the  Tarentlne  gulf. — (2)  {Torre 
(ii  Retina),  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Lncania 
at  the  month  of  the  preceding  river. 

SIRMlO   (-finis:    Sfrmione),  a  benntifbl 

Sromoutoij  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lncns 
>eniLcns  (Laffo  di  Oarda),  on  which  Catallus 
had  an  estate. 

SIRMIUM  (-i :  MitrariU\  an  important  city 
in  Panmmia  Inferior,  wax  fiinnted  t>n  the  left 
bank  t)f  the  Savu».  It  wns  founded  by  the 
Tanrisd,  and  under  the  Romans  became  the 
cnpital  of  Pannonin,  and  tl'.e  head-quarters 
of  all  their  operations  in  their  wars  against 
the  Dncians  and  the  neighboring  barbarians. 

STSXPON  (-ouis:  Almadni  in  the  Sierra 
Morena),  an  important  town  in  Uispanla 
Baeticn  N.  of  Cordnbiu 

SISCiA  (-ae :  SiMfk),  called  Skokbta  by  Ap- 
pian,  an  im|>ortanttown  In  Pannonia  .Superior, 
Hi  mated  npon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 
Savus,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  aitd  on  the  road 
n*om  Aemona  to  Sirmium. 

SISENNA  (-ae),  L.  CORNELIUS,  a  Roman 
annalist,  was  praetor  in  the  yc:ir  when  Sulla 
died  (luo.  78),  and  probably *«>htained  Sicily 
for  his  province  in  7T.  During  the  piratical 
wnr  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legale  of  Pompey,  and 
having  been  dixpatched  to  Crete  in  command 
of  an  army,  died  in  that  island  at  the  aire  of 
about  62.  His  great  work  was  a  history  of 
his  own  time,  but  he  also  translated  the  Mi- 
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lesian  fables  of  Aristides,  and  compuaed  a 
cummeuUry  npon  Plautoa. 

SISYGAMBIS  (-in),  mother  of  Dariim  Co- 
domanont*,  the  last  kiu^  of  Perc>in,  Tell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  afier  the  bnttle  of  lHt«ufl, 
B.O.  833,  together  with  the  wife  iind  daugh- 
ters of  Darius.  Alexander  treated  the^^e  cap- 
tives with  the  ereutent  generosity  and  kiud- 
nesBv  and  displliyed  towards  SiHvgainbiH,  in 

8 articular,  a  reverence  and  delicacy  of  con- 
nct  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornunients 
of  his  character.  After  his  death  she  put  au 
end  to  her  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

STStPHUS  (-i),  son  of  Aedlns  and  EnaH^tc, 
whence  he  is  called  AeolXden.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mer6pe,  a  daughter  of  A  tlas  or  a  Pleiad, 


and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Glancus, 
Ornytion  (or  Porphyrion).  Thersander,  and 
Halmns.     In  later  acconutt*  he  is  al^o  called 


a  sou  of  Autolycus,  ar.d  the  father  of  U!vH^'es 
by  Anticlea  [Antiolea]  ;  whence  we  rtntl  tJly«?- 
Bes  sometimes  called  Sismthldes.  He  ii«  said 
to  have  built  the  town  ofEphyra,  afterwards 
Corinth.  Ab  king  nf  Corinth  he  promoted 
navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  was  fraudu- 
lent, avaricious,  and  deceiiftil.  Wis  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  neverely  punished  in  the 
lower  wt>rld,  where  he  hud  to  roll  up  hill  a 
huge  marble  block, which  as  sotm  as  it  reach- 
ed the  top  always  rolled  down  again. 


SbTphaa,  Izion,  and  TaoUln*.    (Bartoli,  S«polc.  Ant.,  Ut.  B6.) 


SITONES  (-nm),  a  German  tribe  in  Scandi- 
navia, belonging  to  the  race  of  the  SuevL 

SITTIUS  or  SrrlUS  (-1),  P..  of  Nuceria  in 
Campania,  was  connected  with  Catiline,  and 
went  to  Spain  in  luc.  64,  fhim  which  country 
he  crossed  over  into  Mauretania  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  Joined  Caesar  when  the  lat- 
ter came  to  Africa,  in  4C,  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Pompeian  party.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  Caesar  in  this  war,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  we!»t- 
em  part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled,  dis- 
tribntiug  the  land  among  his  soldiers.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  sou  of  Masi- 
niiisa,  retnmed  to  Africa,  and  killed  Siaius 
by  stratagem. 

SMXRAGDUS  MONS  (Jthel  Zaburah),  a 
mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  its  extensive  emerald  mines. 

SMBRDIS,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  murdered 
by  order  of  his  br«>ther  Cambyses.  A  Magian, 
named  Patizlthes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
bx'ses  in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasurer, 
availed  himself  of  the  liKeness  of  his  brother 
to  the  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  this 
brother  as  king,  representing  him  as  the 
younger  son  <»f  Cyrus.  Cambyses  heard  of 
the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died  (»r an  accident- 
al wound  in  the  thigh  as  he  was 
mounting  his  hoi-sc  to  march  n^aint't 
■^JS  the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  was 
*  J(L  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Per- 
!£  \  sians,  and  reijrned  for  7  months  with- 
out opposition.  The  fraud  was  dis- 
covered by  Phaedima,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and 
had  been  transferred  to  his  succes- 
sor. She  communicated  it  to  her 
father, Otanes,  who  thereupon  form- 
ed a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  C  other  nt»ble  Persians,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  into  the 
galace,  where  they  slew  the  false 
merdis  and  hW  brother  Patizlthes 
in  the  8th  month  of  their  reign,  ft*21. 
8MINTHEUS  {<!>».  el^  or  CI),  a  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  which  IS  derived  by 
some  from  aniv^ov,  a  mou^e.  and  by 
others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in 


SITXCE  or  SITTXCE  (-«s:  Enki-Bagdad, 
Ru.),  a  great  and  nopulons  city  of  Babylonia, 
near  bat  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  8  parasangs 
within  the  Median  wall.  Its  probable  sitels 
marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod. 
It  gave  the  name  of  Sittacene  to  the  district 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  E.  of  Baby- 
lonia and  N.  W.  of  Susiana. 

SITIIONIA  (-«e),  the  central  one  of  the  3 
peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidlcc  in 
Macedonia,  between  theToronaicand  Singitic 
gulfrt.  The  Thracians  were  orlirinally  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia ;  and  the 
ancients  derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from 
a  Thracian  king,  Sithon.  We  also  And  men- 
tion of  a  Thracian  people,  Sithonii,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus;  and  the  poets 
frequently  nse  SithoniM  and  Sithonitts  in  the 
general  sense  of  Thracian. 


Troas.  The  mouse  was  regarded  by 
the  ancientf  as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising 
from  the  earth,  ana  as  the  symbol  of  prophet- 
ic power. 
SMYRNA,  or  MYRRHA-  [Adonis.] 
SMYRNA,  and  in  many  MSS.  ZMYRNA 
(-ae:  HmymtL,  Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  great  cities  on  its  W. 
coast  which  has  survived  to  this  day.  stood 
in  a  position  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  for  other  natural  advantages.  Lyingjnst 
about  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor:  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Meles, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus  Her- 
maeus  or  Smyrnaeus  {G.  of  .Swj/r/«i),  which 
formed  a  safe  and  immense  harlior  for  the 
largest  ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city ; 
at  the  foot  of  tne  rich  slopes  of  Tnmlus,  and 
at  the  eutrance  to  the  great^nd  fertile  valley 
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of  the  Hermns,  in  which  lay  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  uf  Sardis ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  B.  shore  of  the 
Aegaean— it  was  marked  ont  by  nature  as  one 
of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved 
that  character  to  the  present  day.  There  are 
Tarious  accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most 
probable  is  that  which  represents  it  as  an 
Aeolian  colony  from  Cyme.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod it  fell  by  a  stratagem  into  the  hanas  of 
the  loniaus  of  Colophon,  and  remained  an 
Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth :  this  appears 
to  have  happened  before  01.  23  (i;.o.  6SS).  Its 
early  history  is  very  obscure.  This  mnch  is 
clear,  however,  that  at  some  period  the  old 
city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  ou  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  Hermaean  gulf,  was  abandoned ;  and 
that  it  was  sncceeaed  by  a  new  city  on  the 
S.B.  side  of  ihe  same  gnlf  ((he  present  site), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Antigonus, 
and  which  was  enlarged  and  beantifled  by  Ly- 
simachus.  This  new  city  stood  uartiv  on  the 
sea-shore  and  partly  on  a  hill  called  Matdusia. 
The  city  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  pro8|)erou9  in  the  world.  It  was  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  Romans  ou  account 
of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian  and 
Milhridatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
veutus  jnridlcus.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  de.^troyed  by  Dolal>ella,  bnt 
it  soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  ihe  early  history  of  Christianity, 
as  one  of  the  only  two  among  the  7  church- 
es of  Asia  which  Su  John  addresses,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  without  any  admixture  of  re- 
buke, and  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp.  There  are  but  few  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  her 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
bead  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshiped  as  a  hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  the  Home- 
r^nm. 

SMYRNAEUS  SINUS  ((?.  of  Trnnir  or 
Smyrna)^  the  great  gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna 
stands. 

SOCRATES  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  born  in  the  demus 
Alopf'ce,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  u.o.  469.  His  father,  Sophroniscus, 
was  a  statuary:  his  mother,  Phncnarete,  was 
a  midwife.  In  his  youth  Socrates  followed  the 
profession  of  his  father,  and  attained  sufficient 

Sroflciency  to  execute  the  group  of  clothed 
races  which  was  presei-ved  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Pauitanias.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soc- 
rates were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitntion  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was 
canable  «>f  bearing  fatij'ue  or  hardship,  and 
inaiflerent  to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which 
astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  bare- 
foot in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during 
the  winter  campaign  at  Potidaea,  under  the 
severe  frosts  of  Thrace:  and  the  same  home- 
ly clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  snmnier.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 


who  inform  us  that  he  had  a  flat  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Si- 
leuus.  Of  the  circumstances  of  bis  life  we 
are  almost  wholly 
ignorant;  heaerv- 
ea  as  a  boplite  at 
Potidaea,  Delinm, 
and  Amphipdlis 
with  great  credit 
to  himself.  He 
seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  po- 
litical ofllce  until 
406,  in  which  year 
he  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of 
Five  Hundred, and 
one  of  the  Pryti- 
nes  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  6  gen- 
erals, he  refused, 
in  spite  of  all  per- 
sonal hazard,  to 
8oent««.  put  an  unconsti- 

tutional question 
to  the  vote.  He  displayed  the  same  moral 
courage  in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehension  of  Leon 
the  Salaminian.— At  what  time  Socrates  re- 
linquished his  prcjfesisiou  as  a  statuary  we  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  least  all 
the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teaching,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business,  pnblfc  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of 
fortune.  But  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor 
did  he,  like  the  Soiihists  of  his  time,  deliver 
imblic  lectures.  He  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  a  special  religious  mmsion,  and  that  he 
constantly  heard  the  monitions  of  a  divine  or 
supernatural  voice.  Every  where,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work- 
shops, he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for 
awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youths,  and 
men,  moral  consciousness,  and  the  impulse 
after  knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value 
of  our  actions.  His  object,  however,  was 
only  to  aid  them  in  developing  the  germs  of 
knowledge— to  practice  a  kindof  mental  mid- 
wifery, just  as  his  mother  Phaennr^te  exer- 
cised the  corresponding  corooreal  art ;  and  he 
therefore  fought  un  weariediy  against  all  false 
appeartince  and  conceit  of  kni»wledge.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected 
for  attack  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other 
comic  writers.  Attached  to  none  of  the  pre- 
vailing parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  (Viends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and 
persecuted  by  Critlas,  Charicles,  and  others 
among  the  Thirty  Tyrftots,  who  had  him 
specially  in  view  in  the  decree  which  they 
issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  or 
oratory,  he  waa  impeached  after  their  banish- 
ment and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator 
named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasy- 
brdus)  named  Meletus,  united  in  the  impeach- 
ment with  the  powerful  demagogue  Anytus, 
an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Sliphists  and 
their  system,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
their  way  into  tl^e  Pirae^  and  drove  oul 
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the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  Jndm  also  are  de- 
scribed as  persons  who  had  beeu  banished, 
and  who  had  returned  with  Thraitybulas. 
The  chief  articles  of  Impeachment  were  that 
Socrates  was  gnilty  of  corrupting  the  youth, 
and  of  dettpisTng  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
state,  pnttiug  in  their  place  other  new  divini- 
ties ;  but  the  accusation  was  doubtless  alsft 
dictated  by  political  animoeity.  The  sub- 
stance ofthe  si)eech  which  Socrates  delivered 
in  his  defense  is  probably  preserved  by  Plato 
in  the  piece  entitled  the  *'^ Apology  of  Socra- 
tes." Being  condemned  bv  a  miOority  of  only 
6  votes,  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  any  greater 
punishment  than  a  fine  of  60  minae^  on  the  se- 
carily  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  other  firiends.  In- 
censed by  this  speech,  the  judges  condemned 
him  to  death  by  a  majority  of  bO  votes.  The 
seuteuce  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodlciil  Theoric 
mission.  The  SO  days  which  intervened  be- 
tween its  return  and  the  execution  of  S(x:ra- 
tes  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  attempts 
(the  flrst  he  had  made  in  his  life),  and  to  nis 
n!<ual  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  CritOj 
so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socra- 
tes, who  had  endeavored  without  success  to 
persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  In  an- 
other, imitated  or  worked  up  by  Plato  in  the 
Phaeaot  Socrates,  immediately  before  he  drank 
the  cup  of  hemlock,  developed  the  grounds 
of  his  Immovable  convicticm  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  lie  died  with  composure 
and  cheerfblness  in  his  70th  year,  b.o.  899. 
He  miuit  be  considered  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  formal  logic— -(2)  The  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople 
about  A.i>.  879.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ammonins 
and  Helladins,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is 
Bumamed  Scholasticus.  The  Kcclariaatieal 
History  of  Socrates  extends  firom  the  reis[n  of 
Constantine  the  Great  (300)  to  that  of  the 
younger  Theodoeins  (439). 

SODOMA  (-Arum  and  ae :  al^o  -um,  gen.  -1 ; 
and  -i.  gen.  -6mm),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ca- 
naan, in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Siddim,  close- 
ly connected  with  Gk)morrha,  over  which  and 
the  other  3  "  cities  of  the  plain  "  the  king  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  ft  sort  of  suprem- 
acy. In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  Und  these 
cities  as  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  to 
the  king  of  £lam  and  his  allies  (an  indication 
ofthe  early  supremacy  in  W.  Asia  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Tigris  and  Etiphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  oflr  the  yoke  was  the 

;  occtision  of  the  flrst  war  on  record.    (Gen. 

*  xlv.)  Soon  afterwards  the  abominable  sins 
of  these  cities  called  down  the  divine  venge- 
ance, and  they  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  ftom 
heaven,  except  Zoar,  which  waa  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot. 

SOEMIS  or  SOAEMIAS,  JTTLTA,  daughter 
of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Blagabalns. 
became  the  chosen  counselor  of  her  son,  ana 
encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  was  slain  by  the  praetorians  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a.d.  MS. 


SOGDIXNA  (-ae)  (Old  Persian,  Sughda: 
parts  of  Turkestan  and  Bokharciy  including 
the  district  still  called  Sogd),  the  N.B.  prov- 
ince  ofthe  ancient  Persian  eroiUre,  separated 
on  the  S.  trom  Bactiiana  and  Margfana  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxns  (JiAoun) ;  ou 
the  SL  and  N.  trom  Scythia  by  the  Sogdii 
Comedarnm  and  Oscil  H.^Kara-Da/jK,  A  lafan, 
and  Ak  Taah)  and  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jaxartes  (St/iotin),  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  Sea  cfAral. 

SOGDIlNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  Artaxerxps  I.  Loneimanns,  acquired 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  it.a  425, 
by  the  murder  of  his  legitimate  brother  Xerx- 
es II.  Sogdianus,  however,  was  murdered 
in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  7  mouths,  by  his 
brother  Ochns. 

SOGDII  MONTES.    CSoodiaka.] 

SOLb    [Hrlios.] 

SOLI  (-Arum)  or  SOLOE.  0)  {Mezetlu,  Ru.), 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cillcia,  between  the 
rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus,  said  to  have  beeu 
colonixed  by  Argives  and  Lydians  trom 
Rhodes.  Pompey  restored  the  city,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bauds 
of  pirates ;  and  from  this  time  fonh  it  was 
called  PoMPEioPous.  It  was  celebrated  in 
literary  history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  St«ic 
philosopher  Chryslppus,  of  the  comic  poet 
Philemon,  and  of  toe  astronomer  and  poet 
Arutus.— (2)  {Aliooroy  in  the  valley  of  Soletu 
Ru.),  a  cousiderable  sea-port  town  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus. 

SOLINTJS  (-1),  C.  JtTLIUS,  the  author  of  a 
geographical  compendium,  divided  into  67 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
world  as  known  to  the  ancients,  diversified 
by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the  origin, 
habits,  religions  rites,  and  social  condition  of 
various  nations  enumerated.  It  displays  but 
little  knowledge  or  Judgment.  Solinns  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  A.n.  888. 

SOLIS  PONa    [Oasis,  No.  8.] 

SOlOB.    [Soli.] 

SOLOIS  (C  Cantin,  Arab.  Au  el  Hottdik),  a 
promontory  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  wT  coast  of  Manretania. 

SOLON  (-Anis),  the  celebrated  Athenian 
legislator,  was  bom  about  b.o.  688.  His  fa- 
ther, Bxecestides,was  a  descendant  ofCodrus, 
and  his  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother 
of  Plxietratus.  Bxecestlden  had  seriously  crip- 

f>Ied  his  resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expend- 
ture :  and  Solon  consequently  found  it  either 
necessary  or  convenient  in  hiM  youth  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign  trader. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led 
him  to  select  that  pursuit  which  would  fur- 
nish the  amplest  means  for  its  gratiflcatlon. 
Solon  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  po- 
etical abilities.  His  flrst  effusions  were  In  a 
somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain,  which 
afterwards  gnve  way  to  the  more  dignified 
and  earnest  purpose  of  indicating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.    So  wide^  indeed 
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did  his  reputation  spread  that  he  wafl  rank- 
ed as  one  of  the  famons  seven  sages.    The 
occasion  which  first  brought  Solou  promi- 
nently forward  as  an  actor  on  the  political  i 
Ftnge  was  the  conle^t  between  Athens  and 
Mei^ara  resi^ecting  the  possensiou  ofSalamis.  | 
Indi<;naut  at  the  dibhouorable  reunnciation  | 
of  their  claims  by  the  Athenians,  he  feigned  i 
madness,  mshed  into  the  ugora,  and  there  re-  , 
cited  a  short  elegiac  poem  of  lOu  lines,  in  | 
which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians  lo  re-  ■, 
trieve  their  di.-grace  and  rec«»nquer  the  lovriy  | 
inland.     The  piitiillanimous  law  was  rescind- 
ed ;  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself  ap-  ' 
Sointed  to  conduct  it.    The  Megariaus  were  ' 
riven  out  of  tiie  ii^land,  bni  n  fcdioofr  war  en-  \ 
sued,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbi-  [ 
tration  of  Sparta.    Both  parties  appealed,  in 
support  of  their  claim,  to  the  authority  of  j 
Homer;  and  it  was  currently  l>elieved  in  an-  i 
tiqpity  that  Solon  had  purreptitionsly  innert- 
ed  the  line  {II.  ii.  SUS)  which  s<|)eak8  of  Ajax 
ai*  ranging  hi^  ^-hips  with  the  Athenians.  The 
SpartauH  decided  in  favor  of  tlie  Atheninnis, 
about  u.o.  690.    Solon  himt^elf,  probably, was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in  ; 
Salamis,  and  this  may  account  for  his  being  [ 
termed  a  Salaniinian.   Soon  after  these  events  j 
(about  51)5)  Solon  took  a  leading  part  in  pro-  | 
moting  ho8tilitie>«  in  behalf  of  1)eiphi  against  I 
Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  of  i 
the  Aniphiciyous  by  which  war  w'an  declared.  I 
It  was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this  j 
war  that,  in  con8eaueuce  of  the  dit^tracted  j 
suite  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  com-  I 
motions,  Solon  was  called  upon  by  all  par-  ! 
ties  to  mediate  between  them,  and  alleviate 
the  miseries  that  prevailed      He  was  chosen 
archon  in  594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was 
invested  with  unlimited  power  for  adopting 
such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
demanded.    In  fulfillment  of  the  task  intrust- 
ed to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  existing  distress,  which  he  effect- 
ed by  his  celebrated  dvtburdening  ordinance 
(creicrax^eia).    This  measufo  was  framed  to 
relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  infringement 
as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  cred- 
itors ;  and  seems  principally  to  have  consist- 
ed of  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage.    The  suc- 
cess of  the  Suisachtheia  procured  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  was 
fhrther  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  re- 
modeling the  constitution.     He  repealed  all 
the  laws  of  Draco  except  those  relating  to 
bloodshed,  and  introduced  a  great  many  re- 
forms by  a  new  distiibution  of  the  different 
cbisses  of  citizens,  by  enlarging  the  ftinctions 
of  the  EccUfritv,  or  popular  assembly,  and  by 
instituting  the  fiouU,  or  senate  of  400.    Be- 
sides the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author 
of  a  great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  sys- 
tematic manner.    The  laws  of  Solon  were  in- 
scribed on  wooden  rollers  (ufoi-ev)  and  trian- 
gular tablets  (k>  p/3i((),  and  were  set  up  at  first 
fn  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the  Pryta- 
nenm.    The  Athenians  were  also  indebted  to 
Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people 
a  Boleuin  oath  that  they  would  observe  hiB 


laws  without  alteration  for  a  certain  space, 
and  then  absented  himself  fh>m  Athens  for 
10  years.  He  first  visited  Egypt ;  and  from 
thence  proceeded  lo  Cyprus,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction  by  Philocy- 
prus,  kin^  of  the  little  town  of  Aepea.  Solon 
persuaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old 
site,  and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  The 
new  settlement  waa  called  Soli,  in  honor  of 
the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further  said  to 
have  visited  Lydia ;  and  his  interview  wiih 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
storieii  in  antiquity.  [C'ROKsra.]  During  the 
absence  of  Solon  the  old  dissensions  weie  re- 
newed, aud  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Ath- 
ens the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  Pisis- 
tratns.  The  tyrant,  after  his  usurpation,  is 
said  to  have  paid  considerable  court  lo  8ol(»n, 
aud  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited  his 
advice, which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  568,  two  years  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  at  the  age  of 
80.  Of  the  poems  of  Solon  several  fragments 
remain.  They  do  not  indicate  any  great  de- 
gree of  imaginative  power;  but  their  style  is 
vigorous  and  simple. 

80LYMA  (-«mm).  (1)  (Taktaht-Dagh),  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  B. 
coast  of  Lycia,  and  is  a  S.  continuation  of 
Mount  Climax. — (2)  Another  name  for  Jeku- 

BALKM. 

SOLtMI.    [Ltcia.] 

SOMNUS  (-i),  the  personification  and  god 
of  sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death, 
and  as  a  son  of  NighL  In  works  of  art, 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torched 
in  their  hands.    [Mobs.] 

SONTIUS  (-i:  /sofwo),  a  river  In  Venetla, 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Carnic  A\\)». 
and  falling  into  the  SinuB  Tergestinns,  £.  of 
Aqnileia. 

SOPHENE  (-€s),  a  diBtHct  of  Armenia 
Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Antitau- 
rus  and  Masins;  separated  from  Melitene,  in 
Armenia  Minor,  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Meso. 
potamia  by  the  Antitaurus,  and  from  the  K 
part  of  Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nymphius. 

SOPHOCLES    Ws).      (1)    The   celebrated 

Dorn  at  Colonns,  a  village 

little  more  than  a 


tragic  poet,  was 


Sophocles. 


mile  to  the  N.W. 
of  Athens,  i«.c.49dw 
He  was  80  years 
younger  than 
Aeschylns,  and  16 
years  older  than 
Euripides.  His 
father's  name  was 
Sophilus,orS<}ph- 
illus,  of  whose 
condition  in  life 
we  know  nothing 
f>r  certain;  but  u 
is  clear  that  Soph- 
ocles received  an 
education  not  inr 
ferior  to  that  of 


the  sons  of  the  moat  distinguished  citizeuB 
of  AtheuB.    In  both  of  the  leading  branches 
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of  Greek  edacation,  mnslc  and  symuastic?,  he 
was  ctu'crnlly  tniiued,  and  In  both  he  {rained 
the  prize  of  a  garland!  Of  the  skill  winch  he 
had  atiaiiied  !u  mnsicand  dancing  in  hii«  16th 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  hi:)  b<Kli1y  form, 
we  have  couclumve  evidence  in  the  fact  thai, 
when  the  Athenians  were  afstrmbled  in 
aoleiDU  festival  around  the  trophy  which 
they  had  set  ap  in  Salamis  to  cetenrate  their 
victory  over  tlie  fleet  of  Xerxes*,  Sophocles 
was  cQo9en  to  lead,  naked,  and  with  lyre  in 
band,  the  chorus  which  aauoed  about  the 
trophy,  and  snng  the  songs  of  triumph,  •kiO. 
His  tlfst  appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place 
in  468,  au(fer  i)ecnliarly  iuieresting  circnro-  * 
BtanceM;  not  only  ft-om  the  fact  that  Soph- 
ocles, at  the  age  of  27,  came  forward  as  the  ; 
rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose  suprem-  ' 
acy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
Judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Diony- 
sia  were  rendered  more  imposing  bv  the  oc- 
casion of  the  return  of  Cimon  from  his  expe- 
dition to  ScyroB,  bringing  with  hlro  the  bones 
of  The!<eu8.  Public  expectation  was  so  ex- 
cited respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that 
Apwephion,  the  archou  Eponvmns,  whone 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  juagea,  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of 
drawing  the  lotH  for  their  election,  when 
Cimon,  with  his  9  colleagues  in  the  command, 
having  enteied  the  theatre,  the  archon  de- 
tained them  at  the  altar,  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in 
the  dramatic  contests.  Their  decision  was 
in  fuvor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  first 
prize;  the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeirchylui*,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat 
that  he  left  Athens,  and  retired  to  Sicily. 
From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Atiienlan  stnge  until  a  fonnulable 
rival  arose  in  Eurinides,  who  gained  the  first  ■ 
prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  In  the  siiring 
of  440  Sophocles  brou};ht  out  the  Antufonej  a  ' 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  satisfac-  ! 
tion  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten  ' 
ttrategi,  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  in  , 
the  war  again?*!  Sanios.  In  hit*  last  yearx  his  | 
son  lophiin,  jealoux  of  bl.s  father's  love  for  his 

fraud«i»n  S.>phoclej«,  and  apprehending  that 
e  purp«»se»l  to  be.niow  upon  this*  grandson  a 
lBr<;e  proportion  of  hirt  properly,  is  said  to 
have  summoned  his  father  beriie  the  Phra- 
t4)res,  on  the  charge  thai  his  mind  was  affect- 
ed by  old  a<;e.    As  his  only  replv,  Sophocles 
exclaimed,  ''If  I  am  Sophoclen,  1  am  not  be- 
side myself;  and  if  I  am  l)eside  myself,  1  am  , 
not  Sophocles;"  and  then  read  from  his  Oedi-  I 
pua  at  CoUmuB,  which  was  lately  written,  but  i 
not  yet  brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodos, 
beginuiug— 

EviVirov,  f *v«,  Tilo'de  x<upa^t 

whereupon  the  judees  at  once  dismissed  the 
ciifeie.  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  nndntiful 
conduct.  Sophocles  died  soon  afterwards,  in 
406,  in  hia  9Uth  vear.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  variously  and  fictitiously  related. 
Less  heroic  than  those  of  Ae.ochylus,  less 
homely  and  familiar  than  thoi^e  of  Euripides, 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  perfection 


of  the  Greek  drama.  The  number  of  plays 
as(;f  ibed  to  him  was  180 ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, as  proving  his  growing  activity  and  suc- 
cess, that  of  these  bl  were  brought  out  after 
hii'  Wih  year.  Only  7  are  extant.— (2)  Son  of 
Arision  and  grandson  of  the  elder  S«>phocleSr 
was  also  an  Athenian  tragic  poet.  In  401  he 
brought  out  the  Oediowi  at  Colonwt  of  his 
graudrather:  but  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
bis  own  dramas  till  896. 

SOPHONISB  A  (-no),  dnuffhter  of  the  Car- 
thiigiiiian  general  Uasdrubar,iheHouofGisco. 
She  had  been  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a 
very  t'arly  age,  to  tlie  Nnmi'diau  prince  Masi- 
niswi,  but  at  a  sub.«equent  perioa  Hasdrubal, 
being  desirous  to  eaiu  over  Syphax,  the  rival 
monarch  of  Numiaia,  to  the  Carthaginian  al- 
liance, gave  her  in  marriage  to  that  prince. 
After  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  and  the  capture 
of  his  capital  city  or  Cirta  by  Masinissa, 
Sophonisba  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, upon  whom  her  beauty  exercised  so 
powerful  an  infltieuce  that  he  determined  to 
marry  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  without  delay;  but Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  le»t  she  should  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  over  Masinissa  which 
she  had  previoui*ly  done  over  Syphax)  refused 
to  ratify  this  arrangement,  and,  upbraiding 
Masinissa  with  his  weakness,  insisted  on  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  princess.  Unable 
to  resist  this  command,  the  Nnmidian  king 
spared  her  the  humiliation  of  captivity  hr 
sending  her  a  bowl  of  poiBon,which  she  drank 
without  hesitation,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life. 

SOPHHON  (-5d1s),  of  Syracuse,  was  the 
principal  writer  of  that  species  of  composition 
called  the  Mime  Out/iof ),  which  was  one  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy. 
He  flourished  about  ».a  460-420.  When  So- 
phron  is  called  the  inventor  of  Mimes,  the 
meaning  is  that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
literary  composition  a  ppecies  of  amusement 
which  the  Greekn  of  Sicily,  vvht)  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment, had 
f tract  iced  from  time  immemorial  at  their  pub- 
ic festivals.  Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Sophron  ;  and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at 
Athens.  The  serious  nurutise  which  was 
aimed  at  In  the  works  of  Sopliron  was  always, 
as  in  tile  Attic  Comedy,  clotued  under  a  sport- 
ive form. 

SOPHRONISCUa    [SooBATKS.] 

SORA  (-ne).  (1)  (Soto),  a  town  in  Lntlnm. 
on  the  right  nank  of  the  river  Liris  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a  stnmgly  fortified  citadel.— 
(2)  A  town  in  Paphlagonia. 

SORACTE  (-is:  ifmite  di  S.  Orexfe),  a  cele- 
brated mountain  in  Etruria,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Fallsci,  near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles 
from  Rome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  fVe- 

?inentlv  covered  with  snow, was  clearly  visible 
rom  the  city.  (Hor.,Carm.  i.  9.)  The  whole 
mountain  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on  its 
summit  was  a  temple  of  this  god. 

SORiNUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Sabine  divinity, 
usually  identified  with  Apollo,  worshi]>ed  on 
Mount  Soracte.— (2)  A  physician,  a  native  of 
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Bphesns,  practiced  his  profession  first  at  Alex- 
andria, and  afterwards  at  Rome,  in  the  relf^s 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.d.  98-188.  There 
are  several  medical  works  still  extant  nuder 
the  name  of  Soranns,  hnt  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  can  not  be 
derermiued. 

SOSlGfiNBS  (-Is),  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Jnlins 
Caesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (&c.46). 

SOSlUS  (-i).  (1)  C,  onaestor  b.o.  66,  and 
praetor  in  49.  He  was  afierwards  one  of  An- 
tony's principal  lientenants  in  the  Eaist,  and 
in  87  placed  Herod  upon  the  throne  of  Jeru- 
salem.—(2)  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
boolcHellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace. 

SOSPITA  (-ae),  that  is,  the  »' saving  god- 
dess," was  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Launvlnm 
and  at  Rome,  in  both  of  which  places  she  had 
a  temple. 

SOSTRlTUS  (-1),  the  son  of  Dexiphanes, 
of  Cnidus,wa8  one  of  the  great  architects  who 
flourished  during  and  after  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

SOtER  (-iji-is),  i.e.  "the  Saviour"  (Lat.  Ser- 
tator  or  Soapes),  occure  as  the  surname  of  sev- 
eral divinities,  especially  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
It  was  also  a  surname  of  Ptolemaeus  L,  king 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  other 
later  Greek  kings. 

SOTTliTES  or  SOTliTES  (-nm),  a  powei^ 
ftil  and  warlike  people  in  Gnllia  Aquitanica, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  were 
subdued  by  P.  CrasKUS,  Caesar's  legate. 

SPARTA  (-ae :  Snartlfites,  Spartanus),  also 
called  LACEDAEMON  (Lacednemonins),  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  EurOtas  (/ri).  about  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within 
it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Enrotas,  on  the 
N.  W.  by  the  small  river  Oenns  {Kelesina),  and 
on  the  S.E.  bv  the  small  river  Tisla  (Magula), 
both  of  which  strenms  Tell  into  the  Eurotas. 
The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood  was  shut  in 
on  the  E.  by  Mount  Menelaium,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Monnt  Tavg«*lus;  whence  the  city  is 
called  by  Homer  ^*  the  hollow  Lacedaemon." 
It  was  of  a  circular  form,  about  6  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  consisted  of  several  distinct 
quarters,  which  were  originally  separate  vil- 
lages, and  which  were  never  united  into  one 
regular  town.  Its  site  l»  occupied  by  the 
modern  villages  of  Mag^tla  and  l*irykhiko;  and 
the  priucinal  modern  town  in  the  nei^^hbor- 
hood  is  MistrOf  which  lies  about  2  miles  to 
the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  TaygCtus. 
During  the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, Sparta  wns  never  surrounded  by 
walls,  since  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
difliculty  of  access  to  it,  were  supposed  to  ren- 
der such  derenses  needless.  It  was  first  forti- 
fied by  the  tyrant  Nabis;  bnt  it  did  not  pos- 
sess regular  walls  till  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Spartaj  nnlike  most  Greek  cities,  had  no  prop- 
er Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the 
eummit  of  which  atood  the  temple  of  Athena 


(Minerva)  Poliuchos,  or  Chalcioecns.  Sparta 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedaemon, 
a  Bon  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Taygete,who  mar- 
ried Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  and  call- 
ed the  city  after  the  name  of  hia  wife.  In  the 
mythical  period,  Argos  was  the  chief  city  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  represented  aa 
subject  to  IL  Here  reigned  Menelaus,  the 
youn^r  brother  of  Agamemnon ;  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Affamemnun, 
with  Uermlone,  the  daughter  or  Menelaus, 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  be- 
came nnited.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which,  according  to  traditioi^  took 
place  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  made 
Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country.  Laconia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  8  sons  of  Aristodemns,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  king- 
dom coi^ointly.  After  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  country,  we  find  three  distinct 
classes  in  the  population:  the  Dorian  con- 
querors, who  resiaed  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans ;  the  Pe- 
rioeci,  or  old  Achaean  iobabitanta,  who  be- 
came tributary  to  the  Spartans,  and  possessed 
no  political  rights;  ana  the  Helots,  who  were 
also  a  portion  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants, 
but  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  From 
various  causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted 
by  intestine  auarrels,  till  at  length  Lycurgus. 
who  belonged  to  the  royal  family, was  selectea 
by  all  parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the 
state.  The  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  ia 
described  in  a  separate  article  [Lycvroitb], 
laid  the  foundation  of  Sparta*s  greatness.  In 
iko.  748  the  Spartans  attacked  Measenla.  and 
after  two  wars  conquered  it,  and  made  it  an 
integral  portion  of  Laconia.  [MtssasinA.] 
After  the  close  of  the  2d  Mcssenian  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. At  the  time  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion they  obtained  by  unnnimons  c«)nsent 
the  chief  command  in  the  war.  But  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  haughtiness 
of  Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the  Greek 
states,  particniarly  the  lonians,  and  led  them 
to  transfer  the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  The 
Spartans,  however,  regained  it  by  the  over- 
throw of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(404).  Bnt  the  Spartans  did  not  retain  thia 
supremacy  more  than  80  years.  Their  deci- 
sive defeat  by  the  I'hebans  under  Epamlnon- 
das  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (871)  gave  the 
Spartan  power  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recoveren  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mea- 
senians  to  their  conntry  8  years  afterwards 
completed  the  hnmiliation  of  Sparta.  About 
SO  years  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  SpariftuB,  however,  kept  haughtily  aloof 
from  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  refhsed 
to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  hia 
son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  later 
Macedonian  monarchs  the  power  of  Sparta 
still  fhrther  declined.  Agis  endeavored  to 
restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  LycnrguB; 
but  he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240).  Cieo- 
menes  III.,  who  be:;an  to  reign  in  886,  was 
more  snccesoftil.  fitis  reforms  infused  new 
blood  into  the  state;  and  for  a  short  time 
he  carried  on  war  with  sacceas  againat  the 
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AchaenDS.  Bnl  b is  defeat  in  221  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Sparta,  which  now  sank  into 
iiisigniflcance,  and  was  at  length  compelled 
to  Join  the  Achaean  Leaj^ue.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  uiider 
the  Roman  power. 

SPARTXCUS  (-1),  by  birth  a  Thracian,  was  , 
enccessively  a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  i 
of  banditti.  On  one  of  bis  predatory  expe*  | 
ditions  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  to  a  ; 
trainer  or  gladiators,  lu  73  he  was  a  member  < 
of  the  company  of  Leutalus,  and  was  detained 
in  his  school  at  Capua,  in  readiness  for  the 
games  at  Rome.  He  persuaded  his  fellow- 
prisoners  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  their 
freedom.  About  70  of  them  broke  out  of  the 
school  of  Leutulus,  and  took  reriij^e  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  Spurtacas  was  chosen 
leader,  and  was  soon  Joined  by  a  number  of 
runaway  slavett.  They  were  blockaded  by 
C.  Claudius  Pnlcher  ut  the  bead  of  3000  men, 
but  Spartacus  attacked  the  bet»iegerH  and  put 
them  to  flight  Uis  numbers  rapidly  increai^ed, 
and  for  2  years  (B.a  73-71)  he  defeated  one 
Roman  army  after  another,  and  laid  waste 
Italy  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  south- 
ernmost corner  of  the  peninsula.  After  both 
the  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated  by  Spar- 
tacus, M.  Llcinius  Cravsus,  the  praetor,  was 
appointed  to  the  commaud  of  the  war,  which 
he  terminated  by  a  decisive  battle  near  the 
river  Silarue,  in  which  Spartacus  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

8PARTI  (-6rum),  the  Sown-Men,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. 

SPARTliNUS  (-1),  AELlUS.  one  of  the 
SeriptorfH  BUtoriM  AugwUae^  lived  in  the 
time  uf  Diocletian  and  Coustantiue,  and  wrote 
the  biographies  of  several  emperors. 

8PERCHEU8  (-i :  KlUulha\  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  Thessalv,  which  rises  in  Mount  Tyraphres- 
tU8,  runs  in  an  E.-ly  direction  through  the 
territory  of  the  Aeiiianes  and  through  the 
district  Malifs  and  falls  into  the  innermost 
corner  of  the  Sinus  Maliacas.  As  a  river-god. 
Sperchens  is  a  son  of  Oceanns  and  Oe,  and 
the  father  of  Meuesthlus  by  Polydora,  the 
daughter  of  Peleus. 

SPES  (-ei),  the  personification  ofHope.was 
worMhiped  at  Rimie,  where  she  had  several 
temples,  the  most  ancient  of  which  hnd  been 
built  in  n.o.  SM,  by  the  consul  Atilius  Cnlati- 
nns,  near  the  Porta  Carmentalin.  The  Greeks 
also  worshi|)ed  the  personitlcation  of  Hope, 
Jilput;  and  ihey  relate  the  beautiAil  allegory 
that  when  Epimetheus  opened  the  vessel 
brought  to  him  by  Pandora.  fW)m  which  all 
kinds  of  evils*  were  scattered  over  the  earth, 
Hope  alone  remained  behind.  Hope  was  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure, 
lightly  walking  in  full  attire,  holding  in  her 
right  nand  a  flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting 
np  her  garmenL 

8PEU8IPPU8  (-1),  the  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Eurymf'don 
and  Potone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  succeeded 
Plato  as  president  of  the  Academy,  but  was 
at  the  bend  of  the  school  for  only  8  years 
(U.0. 847-389). 


SPHACTERIA.    TPyi-ob.] 

SPHAKRIA  (-ae:  Porott).  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Truezen  in  Areolis,  and  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Calauna. 

SPHINX  (-git>),  a  she-monster,  boni  in  the 
country  of  the  Ariml,  daughter  of  Orthns  and 
Chimaera.  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  last- 
ly of  Typnun  and  Chimaera.  She  is  said  to 
have  pn)posed  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and 
to  have  murdered  all  who  were  unable  to 

guess  it.  Oedipus  solved  it,  whereupon  the 
phinz  slew  herself.  [Okdipus.]  The  legend 
appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but  the 
figure  of  the  Sphinx  Is  represented  somewhat 
differently  in  Greek  mytholoiry  and  art.  The 
Egyptian  Sphinx  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  with- 
out wines,  m  a  lying  attitude,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  that  of  a  human  being. 
The  common  Idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a  lion, 
the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of 
a  woman. 

SPINA  (-ae).  (1)  (Spinazzino),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  In  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones.  on  the  most  S.-ly  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  which  was  called  after  it  Ostium  Spineti- 
cum.— (2)  (%tno),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Addua. 

SPOLATUM.    [Saloka.] 

SPOLETlUM  or  SPOLfiTUM  (-1:  Spoleto), 
a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  colo- 
nized by  the  RomaM  n-o.  242.  It  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  wars  between  Marine  and  Snlla. 

SPORADES  (-urn),  a  group  of  scattered 
islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Af^ia  Minor,  so 
called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclades,  which 
lay  in  a  circle  around  Delos. 

8PURINNA  (-ne)  VESTRITlUS,  the  harns- 
pex  who  warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides 
of  March. 

STABIAE  (-arum ;  QvtUU  a  Mare  di  Stahia), 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania,  between  Pom- 

Seii  and  Surrentnm,  which  was  destroyed  by 
ulla  in  the  Social  war,  but  which  continued 
to  exist  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  A.n.  79,  when  it  was  overwhelmed 
along  with  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm.  It 
was  at  Stabiae  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

8TAGIRU8  (-1),  subsequently  STAQiRA 
(-ae :  iitavro)^  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Chal- 
cidice,  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  and  a  little  N. 
of  the  isthmus  wnich  unites  the  promontory 
of  Athos  to  Chalcldice,  It  was  a  colony  or 
Andros,  was  founded  ii.a  656,  and  was  origi- 
nally cnlled  Orthagoria.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Aristotle. 

STA8INUS  (-1),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet,  to 
whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed 
the  poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  C//prio, 
and  embracing  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Iliad. 

STATIELLI  (-fimm),  STAtIELLATES,  or 
STAllELLENSES  (-lum),  a  small  tribe  in 
Liguria,  8.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief  town  was 
Statiellae  Aquae  (Aeqtti),  on  the  road  from 
Genoa  to  Placentia. 

STATlLlA  MESSALINA.    [Mxsbauka.] 

8TATILXU8  TAURUS.    [Tadbw.] 
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STATIRA  (-ao).  (1)  Wife  of  Artaxences 
11.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poieoned  by  Pary- 
pati^,  the  mother  of  the  king.— (2)  Sifter  aiid 
wife  of  Darius  III.,  celebrated  as  the  moet 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  together  with  her 
mother-in-law  Sii^gambi8,and  her  daughters, 
after  the  battle  of^Usus,  b.o.  333.  Thev  were 
all  treated  with  the  ntmovt  respect  by  the 
conqueror ;  but  Statira  died  t>hortly  before  the 

buttle  of  Arbela,  331 (3)  A  Iso  called  Bahswe, 

elder  daughter  of  Darint»  III.    [BAsaiNs.] 

STAtIUS  (-1),  P.  PAPINIDS,  was  born  at 
Nenpolis  about  a.d.  CI,  and  was  the  Siin  of  a 
distinguitthed  grammarian.  He  accompanied 
his  father  to  Utime,  where  the  latter  acted  as 
the  preceptor  of  Douiliian,  who  held  him  in 
high  honor.  Under  the  skillful  tuition  of  his 
father,  the  young  Statius  speedily  rose  to 
fame,  and  became  F>eculiarly  renowned  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneiJiis  effusions, 
eo  that  he  gained  the  prize  three  times  in  the 
Alban  contests;  but  having,  after  a  long  ca- 
reer of  popularity,  been  vanquished  in  the 
quinquenntal  games,  he  retired  to  Neapolis, 
ttie  place  of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife 
Claudia,  whose  virtues  he  frequentlv  com- 
memorates. He  died  about  A.i>.  96.  His  chief 
work  is  the  ThebaU,  a  heroic  poem,  in  12 
books,  on  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  There  is  also  extant  a  collection  of 
his  miscellaneous  poems,  in  6  books,  under 
the  title  otSilvas;  and  an  unfluished  poem 
called  the  AekiUe'is.  Statins  may  justly  claim 
the  praise  of  standing  In  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  heroic  poets  of  the  Silver  Age. 

STATONIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Etrurla.  and  a 
Roman  praefectura,  on  the  river  Alblnia,  and 
on  the  Lacus  Statonlensis. 

STX.TOR  (-oris),  a  Roman  surname  of  Ju- 

f liter,  describing  him  as  staying  the  Romans 
u  their  flight  mim  an  enemy,  and  generally 
as  preeerviug  the  existing  order  of  things. 

STENTOR  (-5ris),  a  herald  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud 
aa  that  of  60  other  men  together. 

STENTORIS  LXCUS.    [Hebrds.] 

STfiNYCLEKUS  (-1),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Mesi^eina, which  was  the  residence  of  the  Do- 
rian kings  of  the  c<mntry. 

STfiPHANUS  (-1),  of  Byzantlum,the  author 
of  the  geograuhical  lexicon,  entitled  EthiUea 
(of  which,  unfortunately,  we  possess  <mly  an 
epitome).  Stephanus  was  a  grammarian  at 
Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the  time  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorins,  and  before  that  of 
Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitome  by  a  certain  Hermolans,  who  dedi- 
cated his  abridgment  to  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian II. 

STEROPB  (-6s),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Oenomaiis  and  daughter  of  Hippodamla. 

STEROPES.    [Cyolopm.] 

STEsICHORUS  (-1),  of  HimSra,  in  Sicily,  a 
celebrated  Greek  p«)et,  contemporary  with 
Sjippho,  Alcaeus,  Pittftcus,  and  Phalaria,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  «.o.  032,  to  have  flour- 
ished about  608,  and  to  have  died  in  662,  at 
The  nge  of  80.  Stettichorus  was  one  of  the  9 
chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognized  by  the  an- 


cients. He  stands,  with  Alcman,  at  the  bead 
of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral  po- 
etry of  the  Dorians. 

STESIMBROTUS  (-i),  of  Thasos,  a  rhapso- 
distand  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  bj 
Plato  and  Xenophon. 

8THENEB0EA  (-ae),  called  ANTfiA  by 
many  writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lyciao 
king  lobiites,  and  the  wife  of  Proetus.    [Bei^ 

LXBOPtlONTKS.] 

STHENELUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Perscas  and 
AndromC'da,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  hasband 
of  Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Alciiioo,  Medusa,  and  Enrysiheus.— (2)  S«)n 
of  Androgens,  and  irrandBtm  of  Minos.  He 
accompanied  Hercnles  from  Paros  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Amavms,  and,  together 
with  his  brother  Alcaeus,  be  was  appointed 
by  Hercules  ruler  tif  Thasos.  —  (3)  wm  of 
Actor,  likewise  a  companion  of  Hercules  in 
bis  expedition  a^fninst  the  Amazons.— (4)  Son 
of  Capaneus  and  £vadne,was  one  of  the  Bpig- 
5ni,  by  whom  The)>es  was  taken,  and  com- 
manded the  Argives  under  Diomedes  in  the 
Trojan  waJ\  being  the  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Ditimedes.— (6)  Father  of  Cycnas, 
who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Hence 
we  find  the  swan  called  bv  Ovid  SthgndeU 
vohteris  and  Sthenelria  jn-oW— (  )  A  tragic 
p<»et,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  Wasp^ 

STHENO.    [GoBooNEs.] 

STiLlCHO  (-dnis),  son  of  a  Vandal  captain, 
became  one  of  the  most  distingnished  gen- 
erals ofTheodosins  I.,  on  whose  death  be  be- 
came the  real  ruler  of  the  We^t  under  the 
empemr  Honorius.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna  in  408. 

STILO  (.6nis),I*  AELlUS  PRAECOmNFS, 
a  celebrated  Roman  grammarian,  tme  of  the 
teachers  of  Varro  and  Cicero. 

STILPO  (-onis),  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philoso- 
phy in  his  native  town.  He  is  t>aid  to  bare 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  inventive 
power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Me- 
garian  philosophy. 

STlMt^LA  (-ae),  the  name  of  Semele,  ac- 
cording to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

STOBAEITS  (-1),  JOANNES,  derived  his 
,  surname  apparently  from  being  a  native  of 
,  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  |>ersonal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Stobaens  was  a  man  of 
extensive  reading,  in  the  conrse  of  which  be 
noted  down  the  most  interesting  passages; 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  nro- 
portion  of  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the 
lost  works  of  poeif. 

STOBI  (-ornm),  a  town  of  Macedoniiu  and 
the  most  important  place  in  the  district  raeo- 
nin, was  probably  situated  on  the  river  Erigon, 
N.  of  Thessalonica,  and  N.E.  of  Heraclea.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  mnnicipinm. 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  Macedonia  11.  or  Salntans. 

STOECHADES  (-nm)  INSt^LAE  {Tidett 
d'Hiires),  a  group  of  5  iimall  islands  in  th9 
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Mediterranean,  off  the  coaeit  of  QalllA  Nar- 
bonenaia,  and  £.  of  Maaef Ua. 

STOENI  X  6rom),  a  Ligurian  people,  in  the 
Hariiime  Alps,  conquered  by  Q.  Marciaa  Rex 
B.C.  118. 

STHABO  (-Ani9),  a  cognomen  in  many  Ro- 
man gente««,  siK:nifled  a  person  who  »quyited, 
and  id  accordingly  clasaed  wiih  MiettM,  ilfougn 
the  latter  word  did  not  indicate  anch  a  com- 
plete distortion  of  vision  as  Strubo. 

ST R ABO,  the  geographer,  was  a  native  of 
AmaMJa,  in  Pontus.  The  date  of  his  birih  is 
unlcnown.  but  may  perhapn  be  placed  about 
U.O.  54.  He  lived  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Au^nstus,  and  during  the  early  part, 
at  lea:«t,  of  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  Is  Hup- 
posed  to  have  died  al)oat  a.i>.  24.  He  lived 
some  ^eara  at  Rome,  and  also  traveled  much 
in  vnri«>us  countries.  We  learn  fi«im  liis  own 
work  thai  he  was  with  his  friend  Aelius  Gul- 
lus  in  Egypt  in  h.c.  14.  He  wrote  nu  hibtor- 
ical  work  in  48  books,  which  is  lost.  It  lH;gan 
where  the  history  ofpolyblus  ended,  and  was 
probably  continued  to  the  battle  of  Actinm. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (rcw- 
7pa^iKa)f  i'>  IT  books,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  7ih, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome. 
Strubo's  work,  according  to  hi?*  own  expres- 
sion, was  not  intended  wr  the  use  of  all  per- 
sons :  it  was  designed  for  all  who  had  hud  a 
^ood  education,  and  particular! v  for  tho9e 
who  were  engaged  in  the  higher  departments 
of  administration.  His  work  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  ana 
the  dry  list  of  nnmec,  occasionally  relieved  by 
something  added  to  them,  in  the  geographic- 
al portion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 

STRABO  8EIUS.    [Sejanus.] 

STRATON  (On is),  son  of  Arcesilaas,  of 
Lampsiicus,  was  a  diningoished  peripatetic 
philosopher,  and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as 
head  of  the  school  in  ii.o.  288,  and,  after 
oresidingover  it  18  years,  was  succeeded  by 
Lycou.  He  devoted  him^elf  e.««pecially  to  the 
study  of  natural  science,  whence  he  oDtaiued 
the  appellation  of  PhynicuA. 

8TRATON7CE  (-«8>,  daughter  of  Demetrius 
Poliorceles  and  Phila,  the  danghter  of  An- 
tipater.  In  ii.a  300,  at  which  time  she  conid 
not  have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age,  she 
was  married  to  >eleucuj»,  king  of  Syria.  Not- 
withstanding the  disparity  or  their  ages,  she 
lived  in  harmony  with  the  old  king  for  some 
years,  when  it  was  discovered  that  her  step- 
son Aniiochus  was  deeply  enamored  of  her, 
and  Selencua,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  hi-« 
son,  which  was  endangered  bv  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  gnve  up  Stratonice  in  marriage 
to  the  young  prince. 

STRXTONIcEA  (-ae:  Enki-Hiitar,  Ru.), 
one  of  the  chief  inland  citiee  of  Carta,  built 
by  Antiochns  I.  Soter,  who  foriiUfd  it  stronjr- 
ly,  and  named  it  in  hcmorof  his  wife  Sttatoni- 
ce.  It  sto<id  E.  of  My  lasa  and  S.  of  Alalmnda, 
near  the  river  Marsyas,  a  8.  tributary  of  the 
Maeander.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free 
city. 

STRATUS  (-i:  Nr.  Lepenu  or  Lepanon, 


Rn.),  the  chief  town  in  Acarnania,  10  stadia 
W.  of  the  AcbeloQs.  Its  territory  was  called 
Stratiob. 

STROPHlDES  (-urn)  INStTLAE,  former- 
ly  called  Plotae  (Stro/adia  and  Strivcdi),  2 
islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Messenia  and  S.  of  Zacynthus.  The  Harpies 
were  pursued  to  these  islands  by  the  sons  of 
Boreas :  and  it  was  from  the  circnmstance  of 
the  latter  returning  from  thet»e  islands  after 
the  pursuit  that  thev  are  supposed  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of*  Sirophades. 

STROPHlUS  (-i),  king  of  Phocis,  son  of 
CrisHus  and  Aniiphalia,  and  husband  of  Cy- 
dragora,  Annx'bia,  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Astydamia  and  Pyladea. 

[0Rr.STK8.] 

STRYmON  (-6nl8 :  Strwna,  called  by  the 
Turks  Karcunt),  an  important  river  in  Mace- 
donia, forming  the  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Thrace  down  to  the  time  of  Philip. 
It  rose  in  Mount  Scomius.  flowed  flrst  S.  and 
then  S.E.,  passed  through  the  lake  Prusias, 
and,  immediately  S.  of  Amphipolis,  fell  into 
a  bay  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  callea  after  it  Srav- 
MOMious  Sinus. 

STYMPIIALlDEa    [Stympiialcs.] 

STYMPHiLUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of 
Arcadia,  the  territory  of  which  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the  E.  by  Sicyonia 
and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by  the  territ«>ry  of 
Mantinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Orcho- 
menns  and  Phenens.  The  town  itself  was 
situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Stympuams 
{Zaraka),  on  which  dwelt,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  celebrated  birds,  called  Stympuali- 
i>E8,  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

8TYRA  (-fimm :  Stum),  a  town  In  Enbc»ea 
on  the  S.W.  coasi,  not  far  from  Carystus,  and 
nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica. 

STYX  (-ygis),  connected  with  the  verb 
orvjitt,  to  hate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the 
principal  river  in  the  nether  world,  around 
which  it  flows  7  times.  Styx  is  described  as 
a  danghter  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys.  As  a 
nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance  of  Hades, 
in  a  lofty  grotto  which  was  supported  by 
silver  columns.  As  a  river,  Styx  is  described 
as  a  branch  of  Oceanns,  flowing  from  its  10th 
source;  and  the  river  Cocytus  again  is  a 
branch  of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas,  Styx  became 
the  mother  of  Zelu»  (seal),  Nice  (victory),  Bia 
(strength),  and  Cratos  (power).  She  was  the 
flrst  of  all  the  immortals  who  took  her  children 
to  Zens  (Jupiier),  to  assist  him  against  the 
Titans;  and,  in  return  for  this,  her  children 
were  allowed  forever  to  live  with  Zens,  and 
Styx  herself  became  the  divinity  by  whom 
the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  When 
one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx, 
Iris  fetched  a  cup  full  of  water  from  the  Styx. 
and  the  gml,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured 
out  the  water. 

STYX  {Mavra^neria),  a  river  in  the  N.  of 
Arcadia,  near  N(macris,  descending  from  a 
high  rock,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis. 

SUADA  (-oe),  the  Roman  personiflcation 
of  t)ersuasIon,  the  Greek  PUko  (nei^w),  also 
called  bj  the  diminutive  Suad^cu 
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SUBLlQUfiUM  M:  Subiaco),  a  i>mall  town 
of  the  Aeqiii  lu  Latlam,  un  the  Auia,  near  its 
eouroe. 

SUBLlClLTS  PONS»  the  oldest  of  the 
bridg^tt  At  Home,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
A11CU8  Marti ofl.     It  was  of  wood  (Suhlieae: 

Siles) ;  and  l)«1ng  often  carried  away  by  the 
oodu,  was  always  to  ttie  latest  period  rebuilt 
of  that  material,  from  a  foellug  of  religioua 

St^BtTRA  or  SUBCRRA  (-ae),  a  populous 
district  of  Rome,  coinpreheudiug  (he  valley 
between  the  Ksquiliue,  Quirinal,  and  Viniinau 

StTCRO  (-on is).  (1)  {JTttoar),  a  river  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  ritfinx  in  a  S.  branch  of 
Mount  Idabeda  in  ttie  territory  of  the  Oelti- 
bcri,  and  falling  S.  of  Valentia  into  a  gulf  of 
the  Medtierrauean  called  after  it  Sinus  Sucro- 
nensis  (Gulf  qf  Frtteacw).— <2)  (CiMera),  a 
town  of  the  Edetaui  in  Hifpania  Tarraco- 
D«n!<ls,  on  the  preceding  river,  and  l)etweea 
the  Iberus  and  Carthago  Nova. 

SCESSA  AURUNCA  (-ae :  Setw\  a  town 
of  the  Anrnnci  in  Lailani,  E.  of  tlie  Via  Appla, 
between  Hintarnae  and  lYfinum,  on  the  W. 
elope  of  Mount  Masiiticus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  LBclliuB. 

et^SSSA  FOMSTIA  (-ae),  also  called 
P5MfiTlA  simply,  an  ancient  and  important 
town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latin m,  S.  of  Forum 
Appil,  taken  by  Tarquinius  Pri^cus.  It  was 
one  of  the  23  cities  situated  in  the  plain  after- 
wards covered  by  the  Pomptine  Marshes, 
which  are  said  indeed  to  have  derived  tneir 
Dame  ft>om  this  town. 

SUESSETlNI  (-drum),  a  people  In  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Edeinni. 

SUESSI0NE9  or  SUBSS($NES  (-ura),  a 
powerfhl  people  in  Qallia  Belgica,  wno  were 
reckoned  the  bravest  of  all  the  Belgic  Qauls 
after  the  Belloraci.  and  who  could  bringCO.tKH) 
men  into  the  Held  in  Caesar's  time.  The 
Snessiones  dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
countt7  E.  of  the  Bellovaci,  8.  of  the  Veroman- 
dul,  and  W.  of  the  Remi.  They  possessed  12 
towns,  of  which  the  capital  was  Koviodnnnm, 
eabsequently  Augusta  Snessonam  or  Snesso- 
ties  {Sinmong), 

St^ESSCLA  (-ae :  Torre  di  Se«9ola\  a  town 
In  Samulnm,  on  the  soathern  slope  of  Mount 
Tifat& 

SUETONIUS  PAULINUS.    CPaulincb.] 

SUETONIUS  (-i),  TRANQUILLU9,  C,  the 
Roman  historian,  waa  born  about  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  practiced 
as  an  adrocate  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tn\ian. 
He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to 
bim.  At  the  request  of  Pliny,  Trnjan  granted 
to  Suetonius  the  jv«  triurk  Uberonimy  for, 
though  he  was  married,  he  had  not  8  children, 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him 
from  various  legal  disabilities.  Suetonius 
was  afterwards  appointed  private  secretary 
(Magititer  Epistolarum)  to  Hadrian,  but  was 
deprived  of  this  office  by  the  emperor,  along 
with  Septicius  Clams,  the  praefect  of  the 
Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of  associating 


with  Sabina,  the  emperor's  wife,  without  his 
permission.  His  chief  woric  is  his  Lives  of 
the  Caesars.  Suetonina  does  not  follow  the 
chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  bat  groops 
together  many  thin^  of  the  same  kino.  His 
language  is  very  brief  and  precise,  soniedm^ 
obscure,  without  any  afflecUtion  of  omamenL 
The  (reatise  De  ilUtatribtu  Oranmiaticit  and 
that  of  i>e  dann  Rhetoribn»  are  probably  only 
parts  of  a  larger  work.  The  only  other  pro- 
ductions of  Suetonius  still  extant  are  a  few 
lives  of  Roman  aulhors. 

SUE VI  (-drum),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  tbe  collective  name  of  a 
gi«at  numner  of  Qerroan  tribee,  who  were 
grouped  together  on  account  of  their  migra- 
tory mode  of  life,  and  «i»okenof  in  opposition 
to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingaevones.  The  Saevi 
are  desci-ibed  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  00- 
cnpying  the  greater  half  of  all  Germany;  but 
the  accounts  vary  re.«pecting  tbe  part  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabited. 

SUIDAS  (-ae),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  The  Lexicon  of 
Suldas,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execu- 
tion, is  valuoole  both  for  the  literary  history 
orHntignlty,  for  the  explanation  of  wonls,  and 
for  the  citations  from  many  ancient  wiitcrs. 

SUIONES  (-urn),  the  general  name  of  all 
the  German  tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

SULLA  (-ae).  the  name  of  apatrlciao  family 
of  the  Comelta  gens.— ^1)  P.,  great-grand- 
father of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  grandson  of 
P.  Comellus  Ruflnns,  who  wae  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  wars.  [RuriHos.  CoaNCLiua.] 
His  father  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  flamen 
diiUis,  and  likewise  praetor  urbanus  and  pere- 

Srinus  in  lua  212,  wnen  he  presided  over  the 
rst  celebration  of  the  Lndl  Apollinaree. — (2) 
L.,  surnamcd  Pnux,  the  dictator,  was  bom  in 
B.0. 138.  Although  his  father  left  hira  only  a 
small  property,  his  means  were  sufficient  to 
secnre  for  htm  a  good  education.  He  studied 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  with  dili- 
gence and  success,  and  appears  early  to  have 
imbibed  that  love  for  literature  and  art  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  thrcmgboat  life. 
At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  pleasure  with 
equal  ardor,  and  his  vonth,  as  well  as  his  man* 
hood,  was  disgraced  Dy  the  moet  sensual  vices. 
He  was  quaestor  In  107,wlien  he  served  under 
Martus  in  Africa,  and  displayed  both  aeal  and 
ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Sulla 
continued  to  serve  under  Marius  with  great 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  aniinst  the  Clm- 
bri  and  Teutones;  but  Marius  oecoming  jeal- 
ous of  the  rising  fame  of  his  officer,  Sulla  left 
Marius  In  102,  and  took  a  command  under  the 
colleague  of  Marius,  Q.  Catnln8,who  intrusted 
the  chief  management  of  the  war  to  Sulla. 
Sulla  now  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  qnietly  for  some  years. 
He  was  praetor  in  M,  and  in  the  following 
year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor  into  Cilicia, 
with  special  orders  from  the  senate  to  restore 
Ariobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Mithri- 
dates.  Snila  met  with  complete  success.  He 
defeated  Gordius,  the  general  of  Mithridate^ 
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1q  Cappadocia,  and  placed  Arlobaraanes  on 
the  throDe.  The  eumity  between  Marina  and 
Salla  now  aas>umed  a  more  deadly  form.  Sulla's 
ability  and  iucrea8in<r  repntatiou  had  already 
led  the  Hristocraiical  party  to  look  np  to  him 
as  one  of  their  leaders,  and  thus  political  ani- 
mosity was  added  to  private  haired ;  bat  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  Social  war  hashed  all  pri- 
ratc  qoarreis  Tor  the  time.  Marins  and  Sqlla 
both  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  afifalnst 
the  common  foe.  Bat  Marias  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  and  he  had  the  deep  morti- 
fication of  floding  that  his  achievements  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  saperlor  eoergy 
of  his  rival.  Sulla  gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  enemv,  and  took  Bovianum, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Samnltea.  He  was 
elected  consal  for  8S,  and  received  from  the 
senate  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
The  events  which  followed  — his  expulsion 
fk'om  Rome  by  Marina,  his  return  to  tne  city 
at  the  head  of  his  leeions,  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Marina  and  nis  leading  adherents — 
are  related  in  the  life  of  Mariiis.  Sulla  re- 
mained at  Rome  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
set  oat  for  Greece  at  the  beginuin|i;  of  87,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  agaluMt  Mithridates. 
After  driving  the  generals  of  Mithridates  oat 
of  Greece,  Salla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
early  in  84  conclnded  a  peace  with  the  king 
of  Pontos.  Sulla  now  prepared  to  return  to 
Italy,  where  daring  his  absence  the  Marian 
uartv  had  obtained  the  ascendency.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinlns  Mnrena,  in 
command  of  the  province  of  Asia,  with  two 
legions,  he  set  sail  with  his  own  array  to 
Athens.  While  preparing  for  his  deadly 
strnsrgle  In  Italy,  he  old  not  lose  his  interest 
in  literature.  He  carried  with  him  f^om 
Athens  to  Rume  the  valuable  library  of  Apel- 
]ic<ni  of  Teits,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  [Apxl- 
LiooM.]  He  landed  at  Brundasium  in  the 
spring  of  83.  The  Marian  party  far  onmara- 
bereahim  in  troops,  and  had  every  prof^pect 
of  victory.  By  bribery  and  promises,  how- 
ever. Sulla  eained  over  a  large  number  of  the 
Marian  sulaie>*s,  and  he  persuaded  many  of 
the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  his  cause.  In 
the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  equal 
success ;  and  be  was  ably  supported  by  several 
of  the  Roman  nobles.  In  tne  following  year 
(82)  the  straggle  was  brought  to  a  clo9e  by 
the  decisive  oattle  gained  by  Bulla  over  the 
Samnites  and  Lucanlans  nnder  Pontios  Tele- 
slnns  before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Praeneste  and  the  death  of  the  yoanger  Ma- 
rina, who  had  taken  refhge  in  this  town.'  Sulla 
was  now  roaster  of  Rome  and  Italy ;  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  most  ample  vengeance 
npon  his  enemies,  and  to  extirpate  the  popu- 
lar party.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  draw 
ap  a  list  of  his  enemies  who  were  to  be  pat 
to  death,  called  a  Promsriptto.  Terror  now 
reigned,  not  only  at  Rome,  bat  throaghoat 
Italy.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscribed  constant- 
ly appeared.  No  one  was  safe;  for  Sulla 
gratmed  his  fHends  by  placing  In  the  fat.a1 
lists  their  personal  enemies,  or  persons  whose 

Sroperty  was  coveted  by  his  adherents.     At 
16  commencement  of  these  horrors  Snlla  had 
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been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a  time  as 
he  judged  to  be  necessary,  daring  which  pe- 
riod he  endeavored  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  and  senate,  and  to  diminish 
that  of  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  81 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  trinmpn  on  accoont 
of  his  victory  over  Mithridates.  In  order  to 
strengthen  his  power,  Snlla  established  mili- 
tary colonies  thronghoat  Italy :  S8  legions,  or, 
according  to  another  statement,  47  legions,  re- 
ceive.! grants  of  land  in  various  i  arts  of  Italy. 
Sulla  likewise  created  at  R<ime  a  Kind  of  body- 
guard for  ^<*  protection,  by  giving  the  citizen- 
ship to  a  great  number  of^slaves,  who  had  be- 
longed to  pers<ms  proscribed  by  him.  The 
slaves  thus  rewarded  are  said  to  have  been 
as  many  as  10,000,  and  were  called  Comelii 
after  him  as  their  patron.  After  holdins  the 
dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79,  Salla  re- 
signed this  office,  to  the  saiiprise  of  all  classes. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  the  beanties  of  nature  and  art, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those 
literary  and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he 
had  always  taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dis- 
solute mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel ;  but  some  time  before  he 
had  been  safferiog  ttoia  the  disgusting  dis- 
ease which  is  known  In  modem  times  bv  the 
name  of  Morbos  Pedlcoloeus,  or  Phthiriasls. 
He  died  in  78,  In  the  60th  year  of  his  age.— (3) 
FArsTDs,  son  of  the  dictator  by  his  fourth 
wife,  Caecilia  Metella,  and  a  twin  brother  of 
Fausta,  was  bom  not  long  before  88,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  obtained  his  first  consul- 
ship. Fanstus  accompanied  Pompey  into 
Asia,  and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  68.  In 
60  he  exhibited  the  gladiatorial  games  which 
his  father  in  his  last  will  had  enjoined  upon 
him.  In  M  he  was  quaestor.  He  married 
Pompey 's  daughter,  and  sided  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  AfHca. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  46.  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  into  Manretania,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  P.  Slttias,  and  carried  to 
Cnesar.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Caesar's  camp 
he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  in  a  tumult. 
—(4)  P.,  nephew  of  the  dictator,  was  elected 
consul  along  with  P.  Autronlus  Paetus  for  the 
year  00»  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  en- 
tered upon  the  ofllce,  as  they  were  accnsed  of 
bribery  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger,  and  con- 
demned. It  was  currently  believed  that  Salla 
was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline*s  conspiracies. 
In  the  civil  war  Snlla  espoused  Caesar's  cause. 
He  served  under  him  as  legate  in  Greece,  and 
commandeii  along  with  Caesar  hlmselx  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He 
d^d  in  45.— <6)  Skkv.,  broth<i  of  No.  4,  took 
part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies. 

SULMO  (-6nis).  (1)  (Sulimma),  a  town  of 
the  Pellgni  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.— (2)  {Sermo^ 
wia)t  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  La- 
tium,  on  the  Ufens. 

STJLPlCiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  poetess  who 
flourished  towards  the  doM-^f  the  lat  cent- 
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nnr.  celebrated  for  Bondrv  amatory  effkuioos, 
addroMed  to  her  hneband  Calenue. 

SULFtClUS  QALBA.    [Qalba.] 

BULPlClUS  RtTFUS  (-1).  a>  P7  one  of 
the  most  distingaished  orators  of  bis  time, 
wae  bom  b.o.  m.  In  98  he  was  quaeetor. 
and  in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consol 
Co.  Pooipeios  Strabo  in  the  Marsic  war.  In 
88  he  was  elected  to  the  tribanate;  bat  he 
deserted  the  aristocratical  party,  and  Joined 
Marias.  When  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  Marias  and  Snlpicias 
took  to  flight.  Marias  sacceeded  in  making 
bis  escape  to  Africa,  bat  Salpicias  was  dis- 
covered In  a  villa,  and  pat  to  death.— (2)  P., 
probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  last,  was  one 
of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil 
war.  He  was  praetor  in  48.— (3)  Ssav.,  with 
the  surname  Lkmojctia,  Indicating  the  tnbe  to 
which  he  lielonged,  was  a  contemporary  and 
fViend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  became  one  of  the  best  Jurists  as  well  as 
most  eloquent  orators  of  his  age.  He  was 
qnaeator  of  the  district  of  Ostia  in  74 ;  cnrule 
aedile  in  <t9:  praetor  in  65;  and  consul  in 
61  with  M.  Claudius  Maroellus.  He  appears 
to  have  espoused  Caesar's  side  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  appointed  by  Caet^ar  proconsul 
of  Achaia  (46  or  45).  He  died  in  43  in  the 
camp  of  M.  Antony,  having  been  sent  by  the 
senate  on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  be- 
sieging Dec.  Bnitus  in  Mntiua.  Sulpidus 
wrote  a  great  naml)er  of  legal  works. 

SUMMANU8  (-i),  a  derivative  form  flrom 
tummvs,  the  highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or 
Etruscan  divinity,  who  was  of  equal  or  even 
of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter.  As  Jupiter  was 
the  god  of  heaven  in  the  bright  day.  so  Sum- 
manus  wns  the  god  of  the  nocturnal  heaven, 
and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  daring  the  night 
Sunimanus  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near  the 
Circus  Mazimns. 

StTNlUM  (-i:  C.  Colonnfi,  a  celebrated 
promontory  forming  the  8.  extremity  of  At- 
tica, with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 
Here  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Athena,  ele- 
vated 800  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of 
which  are  atill  extant,  and  have  given  the 
modem  name  to  the  promontory. 

8URKNAS.  the  general  of  the  Parthians, 
who  defeated  Crassns  in  B.a  64.     [Cbassits.] 

SttPfiRUM  MlRB.    [Adbia.] 

8XJRRENTUM  (-i:  Sorrento),  kd  ancient 
town  of  Campania,  opposite  Capreae,  and 
situated  on  the  promontory  {Prcm.  Mirurvae) 
aeparatiog  the  Sinus  Paestanns  tram  the 
SiniA  Pnteolanna. 

StTSA  (-orum:  6.T.  8hu9an:  SAtia.  Rn.), 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  Kings, 
stood  in  the  district  Clssia  of  the  province 
Susiana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tne  river 
Choaspea. 

8tt8ARlQN  (-6ni8),  to  whom  the  orleln  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  ne  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  The 
Megaric  Comedy  appears  to  nave  floarished, 
in  its  ftill  development,  aboat  B.a  600  and  on- 


wards: and  it  was  introdaced  by  Soflarion 
into  Attica  between  S80-D64. 

SirsilNAB  (-ae  or  es)  or  SfTSIS  (Jdis : 
nearly  correspQudlng  to  Khiugiatan),  one  of 
the  chief  provinces  i*/ the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, lay  between  Babylonia  and  Persis,  and 
oetween  Mount  Parachoatraa  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  In  this  last  direction 
ita  coast  extended  ftt>m  the  Junction  of  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  to  about  the  month 
of  tbo  river  Oroatis  {Tab).  It  was  divided 
from  Perais  on  the  8.E.  and  E.  by  a  mountain- 
ous tract.  Inhabited  by  independent  tribes, 
who  made  even  the  kings  of  Persia  pay  them 
for  a  safe  passage.  On  the  N.  it  was  separa- 
ted fk-om  Qreat  Media  by  Mount  Charbanns; 
on  the  W.  from  Assyria  oy  an  imaginarv  line 
drawn  8.  fh>m  near  the  Median  pass  in  Monni 
Zagros  to  the  Tigris ;  and  finom  Babylonia  by 
the  Tigris  ItselL 

SUTRlUM  (-i :  Sutri).  an  ancient  town  of 
Etraria  ou  the  B.  side  of  the  Saltns  Cimininiv 
and  on  the  road  from  Vnlsinii  to  Rome,  mads 
a  Roman  colony  In  11.0. 888. 

STB1RI8  (-is).  (1)  (OtMcOs  or  Sibarii,tk 
river  in  Lncania,  flowing  by  the  dty  of  the 
same  name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis. — (2) 
A  celebrated  Qreek  town  in  Lncania,  was  sib- 
uated  between  the  rivers  8vbarli»  and  Crathis. 
at  a  short  distance  fh>m  the  Tarentine  golf, 
and  near  the  couflnes  of  Bruttium.  It  was 
founded  B.a  7S0  by  Achaeaus  and  Troexen' 
ians,  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary  de* 
gree  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  Its  inhabitants 
became  so  notonous  for  their  love  of  luxary 
and  pleasure  that  their  name  was  employed 
to  indicate  any  voluptuary. 

8TB0TA  (-Oram:  Sj;vota\  a  number  of 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  op- 
posite the  promontory  Leucimne  in  Corcyra, 
with  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  on  the  main- 
land. 

8YCHAEUS  or  8ICH AEUS  (-1),  also  called 
ACBRBAS.    [A0BBBA8.] 

8TfiNB  (-6s:  ilsaotion,  Rn.),  a  dtv  of  Upper 
Egypt  on  the  K  bank  or  the  Nile,  Just  below 
the*  First  Cataract  It  was  an  important  point 
in  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  an- 
cients, as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, and  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallel 
of  latitude. 

SYBNNfiSIS,  a  common  name  of  the  kings 
of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  important  are : 
(1)  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  Joined  with  Labyne- 
tus  (Nebuchadnezzar)  in  mediating  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  respective- 
ly of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.a  610. 
—(2)  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hvstaspis, 
to  whom  be  was  tributary.  His  daughter 
was  married  to  Pixodoms.— (3)  Contempora- 

Swlth  Artaxerxes  IL  (Mnemon),  raled  over 
licia  when  the  younger  Cyras  marched 
through  his  country  in  hu  expedition  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

STGAMBRI,  StrOAMBRI,  EaOAMBRI. 
StCAMBRI.or  8ICAMBRI  (-&ram),oneorthe 
most  powerfulpeoples  of  Qermany  at  an  early 
time,  oelongecf  to  the  Istaevone%  and  dwelt 
originally  N.  of  the  Ubii  on  the  J 
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whence  they  spread  towards  the  N.  as  fkr  as 
the  Lippe.  They  were  conquered  by  Tiberiiia 
In  the  reign  of  AuKnstas.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  disappear  from  history,  and  are  not  men- 
tioned again  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
blaces  them  much  farther  N.,  close  to  the 
Bmcteri  and  the  Laogobard*.  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Vecht  aud  the  Yssel.  At  a  still 
later  period  mi  find  them  forming  au  impor- 
tant pan  of  the  confederacy  known  tinder  the 
name  of  FrancL 

SYLLA.    [SuLLA.l 

SYLVlNUS.    tSiLVAHira.] 

BYLVlUa    CSiLviim.J 

Stlf  AETHUS  (-1 :  Oiaretta)t  a  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicilv  and  at  the  foot  of  Monnt 
Aetna,  forming  tne  boundary  between  Leon- 
tlni  and  Catana. 

SYMfi  (-€fl),  a  small  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Carin,  lay  in  the  month  of  the  Slnns 
Doridis  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
eema. 

SYMMXCHUS  (-i),  Q.  AURBLTU8,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  statesman,  and  orator  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  4th  centarr  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  remarkable  for  his  xeal  in  upholding 
the  ancient  pagan  religion  of  Rome.    He  was 

Sroconsul  of  Africa  in  878;  and  in  891  Theo- 
osius  raised  him  to  the  conftnlship.  Of  his 
works  there  are  still  extant  10  books  of  epis- 
tles and  some  fragments  of  orations. 

8YNNXDA  (-ae),  also  8YNNA8  (-idis: 
prob.  Afiour-Kara-Himrt  Rn.),  a  citr  in  the 
N.  of  Phrygia  Salntaris,  at  first  Inconsiderable, 
but  afterwards  a  place  of  much  importance, 
and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salnurla. 

STPHAX  (-ftcis),  king  of  the  Mas8ae8ylian^ 
the  W.-moet  tribe  of  the  Numidians.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contempo- 
rary and  rival,  M  asinissa.  Syphax  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Masinissa,  b.o.  803,  and  was  sent 
Sy  Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laellhs,  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  shortly  after. 

STRlCttSAB  (-arum :  SiraetiM  in  Italian, 
ByraetuaUx  English),  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the 
B.  part  of  the  E.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the 
promontory  Plemmyrium,  and  10  stadia  N.R 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anftpna,  near  the 
lake  or  marsh  called  Si/raeo,  from  which  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  founded  0.0.  734, 
one  year  after  the  foundation  of  Nazos,  bv  a 
colony  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led 
by  Archias  the  Corinthian.  The  town  was 
originally  confined  to  the  island  OrtygiA*  lying 
Immediately  off  the  coast ;  but  it  afterwards 
spread  over  the  neighboring  mainland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extenfdon,  under 
the  elder  Dlonyslns,  it  consisted  of  5  distinct 
towns,  namelv,  Orttgia,  often  called  simply 
the  Island,  in  which  was  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  AonsADiM a,  Ttohs,  Nrapolis,  and 
Epipoi^b.  After  Epipolae  had  been  added 
to  the  city,  the  circumference  of  Syractiae  was 
180  stadia,  or  upwards  of  9!i  English  miles ; 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  dty  is  sup- 
posed to  have  amounted  to  fi00,000  souls  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity.— Syracuse 


had  8  harbora.  The  Qreat  Harbor,  still  called 
Porto  Maggior6t  is  a  splendid  bay,  about  6  milei 
in  circumference,  formed  bv  the  island  Orty- 
gia  aud  the  promontorv  Plemmyrium.  The 
Small  Harbor,  also  called  Laeenui,  lying  be- 
tween Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capacious 
enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  war. 
—There  were  several  stone  quarries  (Zaiitu- 
miae)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Athenian  prisoners  were  con- 
fined. On  one  aide  of  these  quarries  la  the 
remarkable  excavation  called  the  Bar  of 
Dionysius.  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tvrant 
confined  tne  persons  whom  he  snspectea.  and 
that  be  was  able  ttom  a  little  apartment  above 
to  overbear  the  conversation  of  his  captives. 
Thia  tale,  however,  is  clearly  an  inventioiL— 


GoIb  of  SyracsM. 

The  modem  dty  of  Syracuse  is  conflned  to 
the  island.  The  remaining  quarters  of  the 
ancient  dty  are  now  uninhabited,  and  their 
position  marked  only  by  a  few  ruins.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  remaina  of 
the  great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
the  Roman  period.— The  government  of  Syr- 
acuse waa  originally  an  aristocracy,  and  aft- 
erwards a  democracv,  till  Oelon  made  him- 
self tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  B.a  48& 
Under  his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hieron, 
Syracuse  was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degree 
of  wealth  and  prosperitv.  Hieron  died  in  4<n', 
and  was  sncceedea  by  bis  brother  Thrasybn- 
lus:  but  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  latter 
soon  provoked  a  revolt  among  his  subjects, 
which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the  esublisb* 
ment  of  a  democratical  fbcQi  of  goTsniment. 
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The  next  moot  impiirtant  event  In  the  history 
of  SyracDHe  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
AtboDians,  which  ended  lu  the  total  destrac- 
tion  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  in  413. 
The  democracy  contluaed  to  exist  in  STracnae 
till  406,  when  the  elder  Dionysius  made  himi- 
aelf  tyrant  of  the  city.  After  a  long  afid  pros- 
perous reign  he  was  succeeded  in  867  by  his 
son,  the  yonnser  Dionysins,  who  was  finally 
expelled  by  Timoleon  in  843.  A  repnblican 
form  of  ^ovemmeut  was  ajrain  established ; 
bnt  it  did  not  last  long ;  and  In  817  Svracutte 
fell  nnder  the  sway  or  Agathocles.  This  ty- 
rant died  in  2S9 ;  and  the  city  being  distracted 
by  factions,  the  Syracnsaus  voluntarily  con- 
ferred the  supreme  power  upon  Hieron  II., 
with  the  title  of  king,  in  870.  Hieron  cultiva- 
ted friendly  relations  with  the  Romans ;  bnt 
on  his  death  in  816,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
88,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded 
him.  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians. 
A  Roman  army  nnder  Marcellns  was  sent 
against  Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siege  of  8  years, 
during  which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  the  construction  of  various  engines 
of  war  [Arcdimrbrs],  the  city  was  taken  by 
Marcellns  in  812.  From  this  time  Svracnse 
became  a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Sicily. 

SYRIA  DEA  (-ae),  "the  Syrian  goddess," 
a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  AstartS  or  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  Is  sometimes  designated.  There 
can  be  no  donbt  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
came  from  the  East  to  Cypms,  and  thence 
was  carried  Into  the  south  of  Greece. 

STRIA  <-ae:  in  Aramaean  Surja:  iSoriston, 
Arab.  Jish-Sham,  i,  e.  the  land  on  the  left, 
Syria)^  a  country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the 
£.  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia 
Minor  and  B^pU  In  a  wider  sense  the  word 
was  used  for  the  whole  tract  of  country  bound- 
ed by  the  Tigris  on  the  B.,  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Cllicia  on  the  N.,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  W.,  and  the  Arabian  Desert  on 
the  S. ;  the  whole  of  which  was  peopled  by 
the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  (or 
Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  included  in  tne 
O.  T.  nnder  the  name  of  Aram.  The  people 
were  of  the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  M. 
of  the  Taurus  In  Cappauocia  and  Pontns  are 
called  White  Syrians  [Lbccostbi],  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  people  of  darker  complexion 
in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  sometimes  even  called 
Black  Syrians  (Zvpoi  fi^AaveO*  Even  when 
the  name  of  Syria  Is  used  in  its  ordinary  nar- 
rower sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with  As- 
Bvria,  which  oul v  differs  firom  Syria  by  having 
tne  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  in- 
cludes two  districts  which  are  often  considered 
as  not  belonging  to  It,  namely,  Piioknioe  and 
pAi.nTiNB,  and  a  third  which  is  likewise  oft- 
en considered  separate,  namely,  Coblkbtria  ; 
but  this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of 
Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the 
S.)by  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Anti- 
Llnanus,  which  separated  it  from  Palestine, 
bv  the  range  of  Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Phoe- 
nice,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Monnt 
Amftnn«,which  dlyided  it  from  CiUda ;  on  the  i 


N.  (where  it  bordered  on  Cappadocia)  by  the 
mam  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  almost  exactly 
alonff  the  parallel  ot9SP  N.  laL,  and  siriklns 
the  Euphrates  just  below  Jnliopolis,  and  con* 
siderably  above  Samosata :  hence  the  Enph ra- 
tes forms  the  E.  bonndarr,  dividing  Syria,  first 
fk*om  a  very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and 
then  trom  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond 
the  36th  parallel  of  N.  lat,  whence  the  S.B. 
and  S.  boundaries,  towards  Babylonia  and 
Arabia,  in  the  Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly 
Indefinite.  [Com.  Akaiiia.}  The  W.  part  of 
the  S.  boundary  ran  Just  below  Damascna, 
being  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Trachouitia. 
The  W.  part  of  the  country  was  Intersected 
by  a  series  of  mountains,  running  S.  from  the 
Taurus,  under  the  names  of  Amanvs,  Piaaur 
Casiub,  Babgylus,  and  Lib  ah  us  and  Asrrx- 
Libanvs  :  and  the  N.  part,  between  the  Ama- 
nns  and  the  Euphrates,  was  alsomountainona. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Obohtxs,  and 
the  smaller  rivers  Cualus  and  CHKVSoaaaOAa 
were  also  of  Importsnce.  In  the  earliest  his- 
torical period,  Syria  contained  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Damabocs 
was  the  most  powerful  These  were  snbdoed 
by  David,  bnt  became  agaiu  independent  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reltni ;  till  Tiglath-PUe* 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Damascus  and  prob 
ably  conquered  all  Syria,  about  ii.a  740.  Hav* 
ing  been  a  part  succeBsIvely  of  the  Assyr* 
Ian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  em- 
pirefl,it  fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsns  (a.e.  301). 
to  the  share  of  Selcucns  NIcator,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Selenddae, 
whose  history  is  given  in  the  articles  Sklbij- 
ous,  AiiTioonus,  Dxmktbivs,  etc  In  this  par^ 
titlon,  however.  Coelesyria  and  Palestine 
went,  not  to  Syria,  bnt  to  Egypt,  and  the  pos- 
session of  those  provinces  became  the  great 
source  of  contention  between  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Selenclds.  By  the  irruptions  of  the 
Parthians  on  the  E.,  and  the  nnsuccessfhl  war 
of  Antiochns  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on 
the  W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  Syria  ItseH;  and  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown 
by  TioEAMEB,  king  of  ArroenliL  b.o.  79.  Soon 
afterwards,  when  the  Romans  nad  conquered 
Tigranes  as  well  as  Mithridates,  Syria  was 
quTetly  added  by  Pompey  to  the  empire  of 
the  republic,  and  was  constituted  a  province, 
&0.04;  but  its  N.  district,  CoMMAGiENB,was  not 
included  in  this  arrangement  The  attempt 
of  Zenobia  to  make  Syria  the  seat  of  empire  is 
noticed  nnder  Palmtba  and  Zxmobia.  WhUe 
the  Roman  emperors  defended  this  precious 
possession  against  the  attacks  of  the  Persian 
kings  with  varied  success,  a  new  danger 
arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  fh>m  tne 
Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saracens;  and 
when  the  rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to 
the  Arabs  that  great  religions  impulse  which 
revolutionized  the  B.  world,  Syria  was  the 
first  great  conquest  that  they  made  firom  the 
B.  empire,  A.U.  688-638. 

STrIAB  PORTAB  (-ftrum:  Famt^B^Oan). 
a  most  important  pass  between  Cllida  and 
Syria,  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Golf 
of  Issos  OD  the  W.  and  Monnt  Amftnnt  on 
theE. 
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8TRINX  (-inms).  an  Arcadian  nynipb,who 
being  parsned  oy  Pan  fled  into  the  river  La- 
don,  and  at  her  own  prayer  was  meUraur- 
Ehueed  Into  a  reed,  of  which  Pan  then  made 
is  Ante. 

STROS  or  8TRUS  (-i:  Syra),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cytbnos. 

SYRTlCA  RfiQiO  (W.  part  of  Tripoli),  the 
Bpectal  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa  which  lay  between  the  a  Sjrrtes,  from 
the  river  Triton,  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  Syrtls 
Minor,  on  the  W.,  to  the  Philaenomm  Arae, 
at  the  bottum  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  £. 
It  was  for  the  moet  part  a  very  narrow  strip 
of  sand,  interspersed  with  salt  marshes,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  range  of  monutaius  form- 
ing the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert  {Sahara), 
wuh  only  here  and  there  a  few  spots  capable 
of  cnliivation,  especiallv  abont  the  river  Ci- 
nyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Africa.  It  was  often  calleii  Taip- 
OLiTANA.  from  its  8  chief  cities,  Abroto^dm, 
Oca,  and  Lkptis  Magna  ;  and  this  became  its 
nsual  name  under  the  later  empire,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  oar  own  time  in  the 
modern  name  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli. 

i^YRTIS  (-is  and  Idis)  and  STRT£S  (-Inm), 
the  2  great  gal&  In  tLe  £.  half  of  the  N.  coast 


of  AfHca.  Both  were  proverbially  dangerons, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  (W)m  Its  sand-banks  and 
quicksands,  and  its  anbroken  exposure  to  the 
N.  winds,  the  Lesser  fh>m  its  shelving  rocky 
shores,  its  exposure  to  the  N.K.  winds,  and  the 
con»equent  variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.— 
(1)  SvaTitt  MAJoa  (Oul/qfSidra),  the  E.  of  the 
two,  is  a  wide  and  deep  eulf  on  the  shores  of 
Tripolitana  and  Cyrenafca,  exactlv  opuosice 
to  tne  Ionic  sea,  or  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Peloponnesus.  The  Great 
Desert  comes  down  close  to  its  shores,  form- 
ing a  sandy  coast  [Systioa  Rneiol.  The  ier> 
for  of  being  driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy 
(Acts  xxviL  17).— (2)  Syrtis  Minor  {Qui/  qf 
Khabt)  lies  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  great 
bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  as  It 
drops  down  to  the  S.  trom  the  neighborhood 
of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the  B. : 
in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  B. 
coast  of  Zengitaua  and  Byzncena  (Tttnia)  and 
the  N.  coast  of  Tripolitana  {Tnpoli). 

8TRU8  (-1),  PtTBUUS,  a  slave  brought  to 
Rome  some  years  before  the  downfall  of  the 
republic,  who  s<x>n  became  highly  celebrated 
as  a  mimograpber.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
flourished  ii.a  4fi.  A  compilation  containing 
probably  many  lines  from  his  mimes  is  stin 
extant  under  the  title  Publii  Syri  SmUntiat, 


T. 


TXBERNAB.    CTsbs  TAsntMAB.] 

TABURNU8  (-i:  Tiibumo),  a  mountoln  be- 
longing half  to  Gami»ania  and  half  to  Sam- 
niuin.  It  shut  in  the  Candine  pass  on  its  S. 
side. 

TXCAPE  (-«s  :  Khab»,  large  Ru.),  a  city  of 
N.  Arrica,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  at  the  inner- 
most angle  of  the  Svrtis  Minor,  to  which  the 
modern  town  gives  its  name. 

TACFARINAS,  a  Numidian,  and  Roman 
auxiliary,  who  deserted,  and  became  the  lead- 
er of  the  Musniamii,  a  people  bordering  on 
Mauretania.  He  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Dolnbella,  a.i>.24. 

TACH0MP80,  also  TACOMPSOS,  aft. 
CONTRAPSELCIS,  a  city  in  the  Dodeca- 
Kchoenns — that  ii>,  the  part  of  Aethiopia  im- 
mediatelv  above  Egypt. 

TACHOS,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Acoris, 
and  maintained  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try for  a  short  time  dnring  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IL 

TiClTUS  (-i).  (1)  C.  CoRNKLirs,  the  his- 
torian. The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
unknown.  He  was  a  little  older  than  the 
younger  Pliuy,  who  was  born  a.d.  61.  Tac- 
itne  was  flrsT  promoted  by  the  emperor  Ve^ 
pasian.  and  he  received  other  favors  from  his 
sons  litus  and  Doniitian.  In  78  he  married 
the  dnughier  of  C.  Julius  Agricola,  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  Agricola  was  conttul.  In  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor,  and 
he  a«<slBted  as  oneof  theqnindeceniviri  at  the 
•olemnity  of  the  Lndi  Seen  lores  which  were 


celebrated  In  that  year.  Agricola  died  at 
Rome  in  93, but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agricola  was  then  with  him.  It  is  not 
known  where  Tacitus  was  during  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Agricola.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  9T, 
Tacitus  was  appointed  consul  sufliectns,  in  the 
place  of  T.  Virginius  Rnfus  who  had  died  in 
that  year,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  de- 
livered. Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  inti- 
mate friends.  In  the  collection  of  the  letters 
of  Pliny  there  are  11  letters  addressed  to  Tac- 
itus. The  time  of  the  death  of  Tacitus  is  un- 
known, but  he  appears  to  have  survived  Tra- 
jan, who  died  in  117.  The  extant  works  of 
Tacitus  are  a  Life  of  Agricola,  his  father-in- 
law  :  the  Hi^torias,  which  comprehended  the 
period  from  the  second  consulship  of  Gal- 
ba,  6S,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  the 
author  designing  to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  — the  flrst  4  books  atone  are  ex- 
tant in  a  complete  form :  the  5th  book  is  im- 
l>erfect:  the  Annalrn,  which  commence  with 
the  death  of  Augustus  in  14,  and  comprise  the 
period  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  a  space  of 
54  years;  the  greater  part  of  the  5th  book  is 
lost,  and  also  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th.  and  the  end  of  the  16th,whlch 
is  the  last  booic :  the  treatise  Z>s  Moribtu  et 
Populis  Oermaniae,  describing  the  Germanic 
nations:  and  lastly  the  Dialogua de  Oratoribus, 
a  work  whose  genuineness  has  been  disputed, 
but  probably  without  reason.  The  moral  dig- 
nity of  Tacitus  is  impressed  npon  his  works; 
the  consciousness  of  n  love  of  truth,  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  is  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight 
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Into  the  motlTes  of  hnniAii  condnct ;  and  he 
foaud  materialB  for  this  study  in  the  history 
of  the  emperors,  and  panicalarlv  Tiberias, 
thearch-hypocritie,  and  perhaps  half  madman. 
The  style  orTacitus  is  peculiar.thongh  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  BallasL  In  the 
Annals  it  is  concise,  vleorons,  and  pregnant 
with  meaning; ;  labored,  bot  elaboratea  wiih 
art,  and  stripped  of  every  superflaity.  A  single 
word  sometimes  gives  effect  to  a  sentence, 
and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  la  missed, 
the  sense  of  the  writer  is  not  reached.— <2) 
M.  Claudius,  Roman  emperor  ftom  the  25th 
of  September,  A.n.  27S,  nntU  April,  A.nw  276. 
Tacitus  was  at  the  time  of  bis  election  TO  years 
of  age,  and  was  with  difllcalty  persuaded  to 
accept  the  parple.  The  high  cnaracter  which 
he  had  borne  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
he  amply  sustained  during  his  brief  reign. 
He  died  either  at  Tarsus  or  at  Tyana,  about 
the  0th  of  April,  376. 

TABNlRUM  (-1 :  C.  Matapan)^  a  promon- 
tory in  Laconla,  forming  the  S.-ly  point  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  possessing  an 
Inviolable  asylum.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
temple  and  the  harbor  of  AchUleus  was  a 
town  also  called  Taenaritii  or  Tabnarub,  and 
at  a  later  time  Caxnktous.  On  the  promon- 
tory was  a  cave,  through  which  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  upper 
world.  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Arion  seat- 
ed on  a  dolphin,  since  he  is  said  to  have  landed 
at  this  spot  after  hitf  miraculous  preservation 
by  a  dolphin.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
there  were  celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the 
promontory. 

TlGES  (-€tls),  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being, 
who  is  described  as  a  bov  with  the  wisdom 
of  an  old  man.  Tages,  the  son  of  a  Genius 
Jovlalls,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter,  rose  sud- 
denly out  of  the  ground,  and  instructed  Tar- 
chon  and  the  Etruscans  in  the  art  of  the  ham- 
splces.  The  £t  rnscans  afterwards  wrote  down 
all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Tagesi,  which,  according  to  some,  were  12  in 
uaml)er. 

TlGUS  (-i :  Spanish  Tajo,  Portuguese  Teffo, 
English  Tagtu),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in 
Spain,  rising  in  the  land  of  the  Celtiberinns, 
between  the  mountains  Orospeda  and  Idu- 
beda,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  W.-ly  direction, 
falling  into  the  Atlantic. 

TXLXUS  (-1),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  Lysim- 
ache  (Enrvnorae,  or  Lysiauassa),  and  wns 
father  of  Adrastus,  Parthenopaens,  Pronaz, 
Meclsteus.  Aristomachus,  and  Eriphyle.  The 
patronymic  TAldlMkde§  is  given  to  his  sons 
Adrastus  and  Mecistens. 

TALOS.    [Pbrdix.] 

TALTHTbIUS  (-1),  the  herald  of  Agamem- 
non at  Troy.  He  was  worshiped  as  a  nero  at 
Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacriflces  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

TlMASSUS  or  TXMASUS  (-i), 
the  same  as  the  Homeric  TfiMESl  . 
In  the  middle  of  Cyprus,  N.W.  of  Olympus, 
«nd  29  miles  aE.  of  dolofi. 

TAMfiSIS  (-is)  or  TlMfiSA  (-ae:  T/umm)^ 


a  river  in  Britain,  on  which  stood  Londiniam, 
flowine  into  the  aea  on  the  E.  ooast  Caesar 
crossea  the  Thames  at  the  distance  of  80 
Roman  miles  ft-om  the  sea.  probably  at  Cowey 
Stakes,  near  Oatlands  and  the  conflnenoe  or 
the  Wey. 

TAliOS,  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt,  was 
Ueateiiant-govemor  of  Ionia  under  Tissapbefw 
nes,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  tke 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus. 

TlNlGER  (-gri:  Nearo),  a  river  of  Lnca- 
nia,  rising  in  the  Apenninea.  which,  after  flow- 
ing in  a  N.K-ly  direction,  loees  itself  under 
the  earth  near  PoUa  for  a  space  of  abont  9 
miles,  and  Anally  fkUa  into  tne  Silama  near 
Forum  Popilii. 

TlNlGRA  (-ae:  Orimadha  or  Orimala), 
a  celebrated  town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  a 
steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aabmu, 
IS  stadia  fk'om  Oropns,  and  200  stadia  from 
Plataeae,  in  the  district  Tanagraea,  which  was 
also  called  Poemandris.  Tanagra  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  same  town  as  the  Homene 
Graea.  Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  ii 
was  f^qnenily  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sus- 
tained a  celebrated  defeat,  B.a  467. 

TXNXIS  (-is  or  idls).  (1)  (Don,  i,  e.  IFafar), 
a  great  river,  which  rises  in  tne  N.  of  Sarma- 
tia  Europaea  (abont  the  centre  otRuntia).  and 
flows  to  the  8.B.  till  It  comes  near  the  VUga, 
when  it  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  falls  into  the 
N.B.  angle  of  the  Pains  MaeotiF  {Sea  ^AnoffU 
It  was  usually  considered  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Ai*ia.— (2)  (Ru.,  near  Jffiss- 
wUhei\,  a  city  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  S.  month  of  the  Tanals,  at  s  Uttto 
distance  from  the  sea. 

TlNlQUIL.    [TAttQuwtuB.] 

TANETUM  (-1 :  7ten«to),  a  town  of  the  BotL 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mntins  and 
Parma. 

TANIS  (O.  T.  Zoan:  JSan,  Ru.),  a  very  an. 
dent  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  In  the  E.  part  of 
the  Delta,  on  the  rignt  bank  of  the  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Ts- 
nltic,  and  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  lake 
between  this  and  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  tha 
Nile, which  was  also  called,  after  the  clty.Ts- 
nis  (LoJte  <if  Jf«n2a(«A).  It  was  one  of  the  cap- 
itals of  Lower  Egypt  under  the  early  king% 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  Tanltes  NomosL 

TANTILUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Zens  (Jnpitsi) 
and  the  nymph  Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by 
some  Buryanassa.  by  others  Taygete  or  Dione, 
and  by  others  Clytia  or  Eupryto.  He  waa 
the  father  of  Pelops,  Broteas,  and  Niobe.  All 
traditions  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  a 
wealth/  kin^ ;  but  while  some  call  him  king 
of  Lyaia,  others  describe  him  as  king  or 
Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  particularly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  the  terrible 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death. 
According  to  the  common  account,  Tantnlua 
divulged  the  secrets  intrnoted  to  him  by  Zens, 
and  was  pnnl!<hed  in  the  lower  world  by  being 
afllicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the  waten 
of  which  alwavs  receded  firom  him  as  soon  as 
he  attempted  to  drink  them.    Over  his  iMSdt 
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moreover,  hang  bniDches  of  fhilt,  which  re- 
ceded in  like  manner  when  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  reach  them.  In  addition  to  all 
this  there  was  suspended  over  his  head  a  haj^e 
rock,  ever  threatening  to  cmsh  him.  Another 
tradition  relates  that, wishing  to  test  the  guds, 
he  cat  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled  them, 
and  set  them  before  the  gods  at  a  repast; 
while  a  third  account  stales  that  he  stole 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  uble  of  the 

gods.  According  to  a  fonrth  story,  Tantalus 
icnrred  his  punishment  by  receiving  a  gold- 
en dog,  whicn  Rhea  had  appointed  to  watch 
Zeus  and  his  nurse,  and  which  was  stolen  by 
Pandareus.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus  was 
proverbial  in  ancient  times,  and  fh>m  it  the 
English  language  has  borrowed  the  verb  "to 
tantalice."  tnat  is,  to  hold  out  hopes  or  pros- 
pects which  can  not  be  realized.~<2)  Son  of 
Thvesies,  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.— (3)  Son 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

TaOCHI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Pontns,  on 
the  borders  of  Armenia. 

TlPHlAB  INSt^LAB  (-ftrum),  a  number 
of  small  Islands  in  the  Ionian  sea.  lying  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Leu  cad  ia  and  Acarnania. 
They  were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Tel- 
eboae,  and  their  inhabitanta  were  in  like 
manner  named  Taphii,  or  Tblbuoai.  The 
largest  of  these  islands  is  called  Taphvs  by 
Homer,  but  Taphidb  or  Taphivba  by  later 
writers. 

TiPHUS.    [Taphiai.] 

TAPROBXnB  (-«8:  CgyUm),  a  great  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  India  intra  Gangem. 

TlRAa    [TABaifTiTii.] 

TARBELLI  (-Arum),  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica.  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees.  Their  cnief  town 
was  Aquar  Tabbbllioak  or  Auoustab,  on  the 
Aturus  {Daeqst  on  the  Adour). 

TARCHON  (-«nis  or  fintis).  son  of  Tyr- 
rbenus,who  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of 
TarquiniL  CTabqutiiii.]  Virgil  represents 
him  as  coming  to  the  assistance  or  Aeneas 
against  Turn  us. 

TIRENTINUS  SiNUS  10.  qf  Tctrenium), 
a  great  gulf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between  Brut- 
tium,  Lucania,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Prom.  Lacinium,  ana  ending  B.  near 
the  Prnm.  lapyginm,  and  named  after  the 
town  of  Tarentum. 

TlRBNTUM  (-i),  called  TlRAS  (-antis)  by 
the  Greeks  (Taranto)^  an  important  Greek  city 
in  Itaiy,  Mtuated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  penin- 
sala  of  Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  about 


100  stadia  in  circuit,  forming  an  excellent  har- 
bor, and  being  a  portion  or  the  great  gnlf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiftil  and  fertile  conntnr,  S.  of  Mount  An- 
ion and  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oalaesns.  It 
waa  oriffinally  built  by  the  Iapygians,who  are 
said  to  nave  been  Joined  by  some  Cretan  colo- 
nists fh>m  the  neighboring  town  of  Uria,  and 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Taras,  a 
son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness  of  Tarentum. 
however,  dates  from  B.a  706,  when  the  original 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the  town  waa 
taken  possession  of  by  a  strone  body  of  Lace- 
daemonian Partheniae  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthus.  [Phalamtuub.]  It  soon  became 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  the 
whole  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  exerclsea  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek  cities  in 
Italy.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citixena 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  bar- 
barians in  the  neighborhood, they  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  mother-country.  Arcni- 
damus,  son  of  Agesilans,  was  the  first  who 
came  to  their  assistance,  in  B.a  888 ;  and  he 
fell  in  battle  fighting  on  their  behalt  The 
next  prince  whom  they  invited  to  succor  them 
was  Alexander,  king  of  Bplrus,  and  uncle  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  eventually  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  in  820,  near 
Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Short- 
ly afterwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter 
a  still  more  formidable  enemy.  Having  at- 
tacked some  Roman  ships,  and  then  grossly 
insulted  the  Roman  emoassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  demand  reparation,  war  was  de- 
clared against  the  city  by  the  powerfhl  repub- 
lic. The  Tarentines  were  saved  for  a  time  by 
Pyrrhus,  kine  of  Bpims,  who  came  to  their 
help  in  881 ;  out  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  frt>m 
Italy,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
(272).  In  the  8d  Pnnic  war  Tarentum  re- 
volted from  Rome  to  Hannibal  (212) ;  but  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans  in  20T,  and  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  severity.  From 
this  time  Tarentum  declined  in  prosperity 
and  wealth.  It  was  subsequently  made  a 
Roman  colony,  and  It  still  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  imnortance  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Its  inhaoitants  retained 
their  love  of  luxury  and  ease ;  and  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Horace  as  molle  TarnUum  and  im- 
bdle  Tarentum. 

TARICHBA  (-ae),  or  -BAB  (-ftrum:  EU 
Kerehf  Ru.),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

TARNS  (-«s),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

TARPEIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius, 
the  governor  of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the 
Satumian  hill,  afterwards  called  the  Capito- 
11  ne,  was  tempted  by  the  gold  on  the  Saoine 
braceleta  and  collars  to  open  a  gate  of  the 
fortress  to  T.  Tatins  and  nis  Sabines.  As 
they  entered,  they  threw  n}K>n  her  their 
shields,  and  tnns  crushed  her  to  death.  The 
Tarpeian  rock,  a  part  of  the  Capitollne,  waa 
named  after  ner.  (See  illustration  on  a 
886.) 
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TABPHfl  {•$»).  a  town  in  Locrie.  on  Mount 
Oeta,  mentioned  oy  Homer,  and  Babseqneutlj 
called  Pharygae. 

TARQUlNlA.    CTABQuiMnrs.] 

TARQUlNlI  (-dram:  Turehina,  nr.  Cor- 
neto)f  a  city  ofEtrnria.  sitnated  on  a  hill  and 
on  the  river  Marta,  S.£.  of  Cosa,  aud  on  a  road 
leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Rome.  It 
waa  one  of  the  12  Etrascan  cities^  and  was 
probably  regarded  as  the  metrntiolis  of  the 
confederation.  It  is  aaid  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother  of  Tyrrhe- 
nns,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  colony 
from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  at  Tarqninil  that 
Demaratnts  the  father  of  Taraninlns  Priscus, 
settled ;  and  it  was  from  this  city  that  the 
Tarqninian  family  came  to  Rome.  Tarqnluii 
was  8nb»eqnently  made  a  Roman  colony  and 
a  manicipiam;  bnt  it  gradually  declined  in 
importance;  and  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera  it  was  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants, who  founded  Corneto  on  the  op- 
posite hill.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  Etruscan  art  have  been  discovered 
at  Tarqninii. 

TARQUlNlUS  (-1).  the  name  of  a  family  in 
enrly  Roman  history,  to  which  the  6th  and 
7th  kings  of  Rome  belonged.  The  le<;end  of 
the  Tarqnins  rnn  as  follows:  Demaratus.  their 
ance!»tor,  who  belonged  to  the  noble  family 
of  the  Bacchiadae  at  Corinth,  settled  at  Tar- 
qninii in  Etruria,  where  he  married  an  Etrns- 
can  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lncnmo 
and  Arnns.  Deniaratns  beqneathed  all  his 
property  to  Lncnmo,  and  died  himself  shortly 
afterwards.  But  although  Lucumo  was  thn's 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  persons  at  Tarqninii, 
and  had  married  Tanaquil,  who  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  higheiit  rank,  he  was  excluded, 
as  a  stranger,  from  all  power  and  influence  in 
the  state.     Discontented  with  this  inferior 


position,  be  set  ont  for  Rome,  riding  in  a 
chariot  with  his  wife,  and  accompanied  by 
a  large  train  of  followers.  When  they  had 
reached  the  Janiculns,  an  eagle  seized  his 
can,  aud,  after  carrying  it  away  to  a  great 
height,  placed  it  again  npon  his  nead.  Tanar 
qui],  who  was  skilled  in  the  Etruscan  science 
of  augury,  bade  her  hn^baud  hone  for  the 
highes^t  honor  from  this  omen.  Her  predic- 
tions were  soon  verified.  The  straueer  was 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  nis  fol- 
lowers were  admitted  to  the  riehts  of  Roman 
citizens.  He  took  the  name  of  L.Tabquinicts, 
to  which  Livy  adds  Paisous.  His  wealth,  his 
courage,  and  his  wisdom  gained  him  the  love 
both  of  Ancus  Marcins  and  of  the  people. 
The  former  appointed  him  guardian  of  his 
children  ;  and,  when  he  died,  the  senate  and 
the  people  nnanimouflv  elected  Tarquinins 
to  the  vacant  throne.  The  reign  of  Tarquin- 
ins was  distinguished  by  great  exploits  in 
war,  and  by  great  work;*  in  peace.  He  de- 
feated the  Latins  and  Sabines;  and  the  lat- 
ter people  ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia, 
where  he  placed  a  i^ardson  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  E^erins,  the  son  of  his  deceased 
brother  Amns,  who  took  the  surname  of  C«»I- 
latinns.  Some  traditions  relate  that  Tarquin- 
ins defeated  the  Etruscans  likewise.  He  erect- 
ed many  public  buildings,  and  other  works, 
at  Rome,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
the  vast  sewers  which  still  remain.  Tarqnin- 
ius  also  made  some  important  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  stale.  He  was  murdered 
after  a  rei^n  of  38  years,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sons  of  Ancua  Marcins.  But  the  latter 
did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime,  for 
Servius  Tullins,  with  the  assistance  of  Tana- 
qnll,  succeeded  to  the  vacnnt  throne.  Servius 
Tullius,  whose  life  is  given  nnder  Tcllius, 
was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  by 
his  son-in-law,  L.  TarquinTos,  who  ascended 
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the  vacant  throne.— I*  TAKQUucira  SuFntnus 
commenced  bin  rei^  withuuc  any  of  the  forms 
of  election.  One  of  bis  first  acts  was  to  abol- 
ish the  rights  which  had  been  conferred  npon 
the  plebeians  by  Servias ;  and  at  the  same  time 
all  ttic  senutorn  and  patricians  whom  he  mis- 
trusted, or  whose  wealth  he  coveted.were  pnt 
to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  sarroanded 
himself  by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  Uis 
cruelty  and  tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  sur- 
name of  SuperbuH.  But  although  a  tyrant  at 
home,  he  raised  Rome  to  great  Inflneuce  and 
power  among  the  surrounding  nations.     He 

Save  his  daughter  In  marriage  to  Octavius 
[amilius  of  Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Latin  chiefs:  and  under  his  sway  Rome 
beitame  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy. 
He  defeated  the  Volsciaus,  and  took  the 
wealthy  town  of  Suessa  Poroetia,  with  the 
spoils  of  which  he  commenced  the  erection 
of  the  Capitol,  which  his  father  had  vowed. 
In  (he  vaults  of  this  temple  he  deposited  the 
8  Sibylline  bookis,  which  he  parcnased  from 
a  Sibyl,  or  prophetess,  for  800  pieces  of  gold ; 
a  price  which  he  had  at  first  scomftiily  remsed. 
He  next  engaged  in  war  with  Oabii,  one  of 
the  Latin  cities,  which  refused  to  enter  Into 
the  league.  Unable  to  take  the  city  by  force 
of  arms,Tarqninia8  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
His  son  Sexius,  pretending  to  be  ill-treated 
by  his  father,  and  covered  with  the  bloody 
marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Qabii.  The  infatuated 
inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  their  troops ;  whereupon,  at  a  hint  of  his 
father,  who  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest 
poppies  in  his  garden  before  the  eyes  of  Sex- 
tns's  messenger,  he  put  to  death  or  banished 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  then  had 
no  difficulty  in  compelling  It  to  aubroit  to  hia 
father.  In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tar- 
qninius  fell  through  a  shameful  outrage  com- 
mitted by  hia  son  Sextns  on  Lncretla,  tne  wife 
of  his  cousin,  TarquininsCollatinus.  As  soon 
as  Sexius  had  departed,  Lncretla  sent  for  her 
hui^band  and  father.  Collatinns  came,  accom- 
panied by  L.  Brutus;  Lucretius  by  P.  Valerius, 
who  afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Pub- 
licola.  They  found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow. 
She  told  them  what  had  happened,  enjoined 
them  to  avenge  her  dishonor,  and  then  Ptab- 
bed  herself  to  death.  They  all  awore  to  avenge 
her.  Brutus  threw  off  his  assumed  stnpidi^, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Brntuo, 
who  was  Tribnnus  Celerum,  summoned  the 
people,  and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All 
classes  were  inflamed  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion. A  decree  was  passed  deposing  i  he  king, 
and  banishing  him  and  his  family  from  the 
city.  Tarqulnius,  with  his  two  sons,  Titns 
and  AmiiH,  took  reftiee  at  Caere  In  Btruria. 
SextUH  repaired  toOabi^hisown  principality, 
where  he  was  shortly  after  mnraered  oy  the 
friends  of  tho^e  whom  he  had  pnt  to  death. 
Tarquinins  rei;rned  24  yearn.  He  was  ban- 
ished B.O.  filO.  The  people  of  Tarqninii  and 
Veil  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant, 
and  marched  against  Rome.  The  two  consnl** 
advanced  to  meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  BrutusandAruns,the  nephew 
ana  son  of  Tarquinins,  slew  each  other.  Tar- 
quinins next  repaired  to  Lars  Poraena,  the  pow- 
U2 


erfnl  king  of  Cluslum,  who  marched  against 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  va^t  army.  The  his- 
tory of  this  memorable  expedition  Is  related 
nnder  Pobskna.  After  Porsena  quitted  Rome, 
Tarquinins  took  refbjre  with  lifs  son-in-law, 
Maniillus  Octavius  of^Tui^culum.  Under  tlie 
gnidance  of  the  latter,  the  Latin  stales  es- 
poused the  cause  of  liie  exiled  king,  and  de- 
clared war  against  Rome.  The  cnutest  was 
decided  by  the  celebrated  bnlile  »)f  the  lake 
Regillus.  lu  which  the  lU>ntanM  gained  the 
vicu»ry  by  the  help  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tarquinius  now  flea  to  Aristobuiuf  at  Cumae, 
where  he  died  a  wretched  and  childless  old 
man.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Tarquins  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  writers ;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  inconsistencies,  and  must  not 
be  received  as  a  real  history. 

TARRiClNA  (-ae:  TerraHna),  more  an- 
ciently called  ANXUR  (-&ris),  an  ancient 
town  of  Laiium,  situated  68  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Anpia  and  n|>on  the  coast, 
with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  upon  a  hi^h 
hill,  CD  whicn  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Auxnrna.    (See  illustration  on  p.  388.) 

TARRlCO  (-dnis:  Tarragona),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  situated  on  a 
rock  760  feet  high,  between  the  river  Iberue 
and  the  Pyrenee**,  on  the  river  Tulcis.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Massillans,  and  was  made  the 
head-quarters  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  Cn. 
Scipio  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Cartha- 

{rinlans  in  the  id  Punic  war.  It  aubseqnent- 
y  became  a  populous  and  flouriahing  town ; 
and  Augustus,  who  wintered  here  (b.o.  26) 
after  his  Caiitabrian  campaign,  made  it  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  three  Spanish  provinces 
{Uiapania  Tarraeonentis)^  and  also  a  Roman 
colony. 

TARSIUS  (-1 :  Tarza  or  Balihenri),  a  river 
of  MvHia,  rising  in  Mount  Temnus,  and  flow- 
ing N.E.,  through  the  Miletopolitea  Lacus, 
into  the  Macestus. 

TARSUS,  TAR808  (-1:  TVfratia,  Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of 
Cilicia  Campesiris,on  the  river  Cydnns,  about 
12  miles  above  its  mouth.  All  that  can  be  de- 
termined with  certainty  as  to  its  origin  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  ihe 
Syrians,  who  were  the  earliest  known  inhab- 
itants of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  It 
received  Qreelc  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
At  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion  it 
was  held  by  the  Persian  troops,  who  were 
about  to  bum  it,  when  they  were  prevented 
by  Alexander's  arrival.  After  playing  an  im- 
portant part  as  a  military  post  in  the  wars  of 
the  successors  «tf  Alexanaer,  and  nnder  the 
Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus  tne  Great,  the 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the 
N.W.  As  the  power  of  the  Selencldae  de- 
clined, it  sulTered  much  ft-om  the  oppression 
of  lis  governors,  and  f^om  the  wars  between 
the  members  of  the  royal  family.  At  the 
time  of  theMithridatic  war,  it  Bufi'ered,on  the 
one  hand,  from  Ti;?ranes,who  overran  Cilicia, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  the  pirates,  who  had 
their  strongholds  in  the  monntains  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  and  made  ft^qnent  incursions  into 
the  level  country.    From  both  these  enemies 
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It  waB  rescned  by  Pompey,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  new  Roman  province  ofCilici^ 
u.c.  66.  Under  Augostos,  the  city  obtained 
Imroonity  ft'om  taxes,  through  the  influence 
ofthe  emperor's  tutor,  the  8tuic  Athenodorus, 


who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  It  eojoyed 
the  favor,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the 
scene  of  important  events  in  the  wars  with 
the  Persians,  the  Arab?,  and  the  Turks,  and 
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alBO  In  tba  Crnsades.  TanoB  was  the  birth- 
place of  maDj  dfetingnltthed  men,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  Apostle  PaaL 

TARTlRUS  (-1),  son  of  Aether  and  G«, 
and  by  his  mother  Oe  the  father  of  the  Gi- 
ffantee,  Typhoeos,  and  Bchtdna.  In  the  Iliad 
Tartaros  is  a  place  beneath  the  earth,  as  far 
below  Hades  as  Heaven  is  above  the  earth, 
and  closed  by  iron  gate&  Later  poets  use  the 
name  as  synonymous  with  Hades. 

TARTBSSUS  <-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  chief  settlements  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, probably  the  same  as  the  Targhiah  of 
Scripture.  The  whole  country  W.  of  Gibral- 
tar was  also  called  TAaTMSSis. 

TARUSCON  orTARASCON  (-ouis:  Tart»- 
eon),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Gaul,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  Arelate,  and  B.  of 
Kemansns. 

TARVI9TUM  (-i :  Treviso),  a  town  of  Vene- 
tia  in  the  N.  of  Italv,  on  the  river  Silts,  which 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  middle  ages. 

TlTlUS,  T.,  king  of  the  Sabinea.     CRonu- 

I.1J8.] 

TATTA  {Tuz-Odl),  a  great  salt  lake  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor. 

TAULAN'llI  (-«rum),  a  people  of  Illyria, 
in  the  netghborho4)d  of  Bpidamnas. 

TA UNITS  (-1 :  TVitmus),  a  ranse  of  mount- 
ains in  Germany,  at  no  great  distance  firom 
the  confluence  of  the  Moenns  {Main)  and  the 
Rhine. 

TAURASlA.    CTAimnn.] 

TAURENTUM  (-i)  and  TAUR0I8  (^ntis), 
a  fortretis  belonging  to  Massilia,  and  near  the 
latter  city. 

TAURI  <-«mm),  a  wild  and  savage  people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  who  sacnflced  all 
straneers  to  a  goddess  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Artemis  (Dinna).  The  Tauri 
dwelt  in  the  penlnt^ula  which  was  called  after 
them  Chersoneeus  Tanrlca. 

TAURINI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Liguria 
dwelling  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  at 
the  foMit  of  the  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was 
Taurasia,  afterwards  colonized  by  Augustus, 
and  called  Augusta  Taurinomm  \Tktrtn). 


TAURISCI  (-drum),  a  Celtic  people  In  Noi^ 
icum,  and  probably  the  old  Celtic 


.  .  of 

the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

TAUROIS.    [TAuaaNTUMO 

TAUROMfiNIUM  (i :  Tdorminay, a  city  on 
the  B.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mount 
Taurus,  ft'ora  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
founded  a.a  868  by  Andromachus  with  the 
remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos. 

TAURUS  <-i :  firom  the  Aramaean  Tnr,  a 
high  mountain:  TauruHj  AlO'Dagh,  end  other 
special  names),  a  great  mountain -chain  of 
Asia.  In  its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  ap- 
plied, by  the  later  geographers,  to  the  whole 
of  thegreat  chain  which  runs  through  Asia 
firom  W.  to  E. ;  but  in  its  usual  signfficstion 
It  denotes  the  mountain-chain  in  the  S.  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or 
Chelidonium  Prom,  at  the  8.E.  angle  of  Ly- 
da,  surrounds  the  gulf  of  Pampbylia,  passing 


through  the  middle  of  Piaidla;  then  along 
the  Sw  firontier  of  Lycaonla  and  Cappadoda, 
which  it  divides  (h>m  Cilicia  and  Commagene ; 
thence,  after  being  broken  through  by  the 
Euphrates,  it  prooMds  almost  due  B.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  8. 
and  the  streams  which  feed  the  upper  Bn- 
phratee  and  the  Araxes  on  the  N. ;  thus  it 
continues  as  far  as  the  S.  margin  of  the  lake 
Arsissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the  name  of 
Taurus,  and  Is  continued  in  the  chain  which, 
under  the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagroe,  etc.. 
forms  the  N.B.  margin  of  the  ligris  and 
Euphrates  valley. 

TlVlUM  (-1 :  prob.  Boghax  Kieni,  Rn.),  the 
capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  Galatia,  stood  on  the 
B.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

TAXILA  or  TAXllLA  (-dmm),  an  hn- 
portant  citv  of  India  intra  Gaugem,  stood  in 
a  larffs  ana  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Indian  king  Taxiles. 

TAXlLSS.  (1)  An  Indian  prince  or  king, 
who  reigned  over  the  tract  lietweeu  the  Indus 
and  the  ilydaspes  at  the  neriod  of  ihe  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  11.0.  SST.  His  real  name 
was  Mophis  or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  ap- 
pear to  have  called  him  Taxiles  or  Taxilas, 
Rom  the  name  of  his  capital  city  of  Taxila. 
— <2)  A  general  in  the  service  of  Mithrldatei 
the  Greau 

TlTGfiTS  (-«e),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  flrom  whom 
Mount  Taygetus  in  La&mia  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and  of  Enro- 
tas. 

TiTG«TUS  or  TiTGfiTUM  (-1),  or 
T&TGfiTA  (-Arum),  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains.  of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  separat- 
ing Laconia  andMessenia,  and  extendins;  fh>m 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom. 
Taenarum.    (See  illustration  on  p.  890.) 

TSiNUM  (-i).  (1)  Apclum  (nr.  Ponte 
Rotto),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  river  Frento 
and  the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  18  miles 
bom  Larinum.  —  (2)  Sidioinum  (TWifio),  an 
important  town  of  Campania,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Sidicini,  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of 
Mount  Maasicns  and  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
6m11esW.  of  Gales. 

TfiXRUS  (-i :  Sftero,  Deara,  or  Dere)^  a  river 
of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  useftil  in 
curing  cutaneous  diseases. 

TfilTB  (-is:  Chiett\  the  capitol  oftheMar^ 
rucini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  river 
Aternus,  and  on  the  road  flrom  Aterunm  to 
Corflnium. 

TECMBSSA  (-ae),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Telentas,  whose  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory 
excursion  fh)m  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  given  to  AJax,  the  son  of 
Telamon,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Bnrysaces. 

TBCTOSlGES  (-um).  (1)  In  Gallia. 
[VoLOAK.]— (2)  In  Asia  Minor.    [Galatia*] 
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TSGfiA  (-ae).  (1)  (Piali),  an  Important 
city  uf  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the  district 
Tbokatib,  which  was  boauded  on  the  E.  by 
Argolis  and  Laconica,  on  the  S.  by  Laconia, 
on  the  W.  bv  Maenalia,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Man  ti nea.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  aud  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tegeate?,  the  son  of  Lycaon. 
The  Te^eatae  sent  8000  meo  to  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  iu  which  they  were  di^Un^i^hed  for 
their  bravery.  They  remaiued  Taithnil  to 
Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesiaii  war;  bat  aft- 
er the  battle  of  Lenctra  they  Joined  the  rest 
of  the  Arcadians  in  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence. Dnring  the  wars  of  the  Achaean 
League.  Tegea  was  taken  both  by  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  Antigonns  Doson,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Achaeans. 
— (2)  A  town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agamemnon. 

TSIAmON  (-dnis),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Bn- 
deis,  and  brother  of  Peleu£>.  Having  assisted 
PeleuB  in  claying  their  half-brother  Phocns 
[PKLKUs],Telamon  was  expelled  Trom  Aegina, 
aud  came  to  Salamis.  Here  he  was  flr^t  mar- 
ried to  Glance,  daughter  of  Cvchreus,  king  of 
the  island,  on  whooe  death  Telamon  became 
king  of  Salamis.  He  afterwards  married  Peri- 
boea  or  Briboea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  AJaz,  who  is 
hence  frequently  called  Telamonlddf^t^  aud 
TelamonUts  heron,  Telamon  himself  wa*  one 
of  the  Calydouian  hunters  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of 
Herculef,  whom  he  Joined  in  liis  expedition 
against  Laomedon  of  Troy,  which  city  he  was 
the  first  to  enter.  Hercnies,  in  return,  gave 
to  him  Theanira  or  He!«ione,  a  daughter  of 
LaomedoUf  bv  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Teucer  and  Trambelus. 

TSLXMON  {Telamone),  a  town  and  harbor 
of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  river  Umbro, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telamtm  on  his 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition. 


TBLCHTNES  (-nm),  a  family  or  a  tribe 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Thalaasa 
or  Poseidon  (Neptune).  They  are  represented 
in  8  different  aspects:  (1.)  A%  euUtvators  qf 
the  aoil  and  ministera  €/  the  gods.  As  such 
they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  fh)m 
thence  to  Khodes,  where  they  founded  Cami- 
rus,  lalysns,  and  Lindua.  Rhodes, which  was 
named  after  them  TelehinU,  was  abandoned 
by  them,  because  they  foresaw  that  the  island 
would  be  inundated.  Poseidon  was  intmsted 
to  them  by  Uhea,  and  tliev  brought  him  np 
in  conjunction  with  Caphfra,  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  Rhea,  Apollo,  and  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
however,  are  also  de^ribed  as  hostile  to  the 
Telchines.  Apollo  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  wolfl  and  to  have  thus  destroyed 
the  Telchines,  and  Zeus  to  have  overwhelm- 
ed them  by  an  inundation.  (2.)  Ae  eorcerere 
and  envious  daemona.  Their  verv  eyes  and 
as>pect  are  said  to  have  been  aestmctlTe. 
They  had  it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  hail, 
rain,  and  snow,  and  to  ai^same  any  form  they 
pleased:  they  ftirther  mixed  Stygian  water 
with  sulnhur,  in  order  thereby  to  oeatroy  ani- 
mals ana  planta.  (3.)  Ae  artiatSj  for  they  are 
said  to  have  invented  uoeful  arts  and  instlta- 
tions,  and  to  have  made  images  of  the  goda. 
They  worked  in  brass  aud  Iron,  made  the 
sickle  of  Cronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon. 

TBLBBOAR.    [Taphiab.] 

TELfiGONUS  (-1),  f>ou  of  Ulyaaes  and  Circe. 

After  Ulyoses  had  returned  to  Ithaca,  Circe 

f«ent  out  Telegonus  in  scaixh  of  hit*  father. 

A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

I  and  lieing  pre^^ed  oy  hunger,  he  began  to 

f>lunder  the  fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemacbua, 
>eing  informed  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
siran^'er,  went  out  to  fight  against  hibi ;  but 
Telegonus  ran  Uly!*ses  through  with  a  spear 
whicn  he  had  received  fh)m  his  mother.  At 
the  command  of  Athena  (Minerva),  Tclego- 
nns,  accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penel- 
ope, went  to  Circe  iu  Aeaea»  there  buried  the 
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body  of  Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by 
whom  be  became  the  father  of  Italas. 

TfiLfiMlCUUS  <-i),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  Infant  when  bis 
ftiiher  went  to  Troy;  and  when  the  latter 
had  been  absent  flrom  home  nearly  20  years, 
Telemachus  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to 

gather  Information  concerning  him.  He  was 
ospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who  sent  his 
own  Ron  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Menelans  also  received  him  kindly,  and  com- 
mnnicated  to  him  the  prophecy  of  Protean 
concerning  Ulysses.  From  Sparta  Telema- 
chus returned  home ;  and  <m  his  arrival  there 
be  found  his  father, whom  he  assisted  in  slay- 
ing the  suitors. 

T£LfiMUS  (-1),  son  of  Eurymna,  and  a  cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

TELifiPHUS  (-i),  son  of  Hercules  and  Auge, 
the  daughter  of  king  Alens  of  Tegen.  On 
reaching  manhood,  he  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  learn  his  parentage,  and  was  order- 
ed to  go  to  king  Teuthras  in  Mysia.  He  there 
found  nis  mother,  and  succeeded  Teuthras  on 
the  throne  of  Myt^ia.  He  married  Land  ice  or 
Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  lauding 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia.  Dionv^ui;  (Bacchus), 
however,  caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine, 
whereupon  he  was  wouuded  by  Achilles. 
Being  iuformed  by  an  oracle  that  the  wound 
coulaonly  be  cured  by  him  who  had  inflicted 
it,  Telephns  repaired  to  the  Grecian  camp ; 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learned  from 
an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telephus 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured 
Telephus  bv  means  of  the  rust  of  the  spear 
with  which  he  had  been  wounded.  Telephus. 
in  return,  pointed  out  to  the  Greeks  the  road 
which  they  had  to  take. 


TELBSlA  (-ae:  Telese),  a  town  in  Samuinm, 
on  the  road  from  Allifae  to  Beneventum. 

TfiLfiSILLA  (-ae),  of  Argos,  a  celebrated 
lyric  poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about 
ii.a  510.  She  led  a  band  of  her  country- 
women in  the  war  with  the  Spartans. 

TELESINUS,  PONllUS.    [Pontidb.] 

TELLENAB  (-arum),  a  town  in  Latium, 
between  the  later  Via  Ostiensis  and  the  Via 
Appia. 

TELLU8.    [Gaia.] 

TELME8SUS  or  TELMISSU8  (-1).  (1) 
{Met,  the  port  of  Maeri,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lycia, 
near  the  borders  of  Carta,  on  a  gulf  called 
TelmiHsicuB  Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promim- 
tory  Telmissis.— (2)  A  town  of  Carta,  60  stadia 
^6  geog.  miles)  from  Haiicamassns. 

TELO  (-finis),  MARTIUS  {TotUon),  a  port- 
town  of  Gallia  Narbonehsis  on  the  Mealter- 
rauean. 

TfiLOS  (-i:  Teloa  or  Piskopi),  a  small  island 
of  the  Carpathian  sea,  one  of  the  Sporadee. 

TELPHUSSA.    [Thbu'DSa.] 

TEMSNIDAE.    [TsMKNCb.] 

TEMENUS  (-i),  son  of  Aristomachns,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidae  who  iuvuded  Pelopon- 
nesus. After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsnla, 
he  received  Argos  as  his  share.  His  descend- 
ants, the  Teraenidae,  being  expelled  Trom  Ar- 
eoe,  are  said  to  have  fouuded  tne  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  whence  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
called  themselves  Temenidae. 

TfiMfiSA  orTEMPSA  (-ne:  Torre  del  Lupi), 
a  town  in  Bruttium  on  the  Sinus  Terinaeus, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ausonian  towns 
in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

TEMPE  (nent.  pi.  indecl.).  a  beantlfnl  and 
romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly,  between 
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Moants  Olympiu  and  Oasa,  throagfa  which 
the  Peneae  escapes  into  the  sea.  The  lovely 
aceDery  of  this  glen  is  flreqaently  described 
by  the  ancient  puets  and  declaimers ;  and  it 
was  also  celebrated  as  one  of  the  faTorlte 
haunts  of  Apollo, who  transplanted  his  laurel 
firum  this  spot  to  DelphL  So  celebrated  was 
the  scenery  of  Temp^  that  its  name  wasgiven 
toanybeaatifhlvalleT.  ThasweflndaTemp^ 
in  the  laud  of  the  Snblnea,  near  Reate,  through 
which  the  river  Velinus  flowed ;  and  also  a 
Tempd  in  Sicily,  through  which  the  river 
Helorns  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tempe 
UeUtria. 

TKNCT8RI  or  TENCHT8RI  (-6rum).  a 

lople  of  Germany  dwelling  on  the  Rhine 

tween  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg,  S.  of  the  Usi- 
petes,  in  conjunction  with  whom  their  name 
usually  occurs. 

TfiNfiDOS  or  TfiNfiDUS  (-1),  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  ofl*  the  cuast  of  Troas,  of 
an  importance  very  disproportionate  to  its 
8ize|.  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  19 
miles  distant.  It  appears  in  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  war  as  the  station  to  which  the  Greeks 
withdrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Trojans  to  think  that  they  had  departed,  and 
to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
war  it  was  u»ed  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  sution. 
It  afterwards  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Ath- 
ens, and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of 
the  Pelnponnesian  war,  and  down  to  the  peace 
of  Antafcidas,  by  which  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest 
the  Tenediaus  regained  their  liberty. 

TENES  or  TE?4NES,  son  of  Cycnus  and 
Proclea,  and  brother  of  Hemithea.  Cvcnns 
was  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas.  His  Sd  wife 
was  Philonome,who 
fell  in  love  with  her 
step-son :  but  as  he 
repulsed  her  advan- 
ces she  accused  him 
to  his  father,  who  put 
both  his  son  and 
daughterinto  a  chest 
and  threw  them  into 
the  sea.  But  the 
chest  was  driven  on 
the  coast  of  the  Isl- 
and of  Lencophrys, 
of  which  the  Inhab- 
itants elected  Tcnes 
king,  and  which  he 
called  Tenedofl,  after 
his  own  name. 

TBNOS  (-1 :  Tino\ 
a  small  Inland  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  8.B.  of  An- 
dros  and  N.  of  Delos. 

TENTTRA  (-onim:  Denderah,  Rn.),  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  between  Abydos  and  Coptos.  with  cele- 
brated temples  of  Athor  (the  Egvptian  Venus), 
I^is,  and  Typhon.  There  are  still  magniflcent 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis: 
in  the  latter  was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Paris. 

TfiOS  (-1 :  Sighajik).  one  of  the  Ionian  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  renowned  as  the 


birthplace  of  the  lyric  poet  Anacreon.  It 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bav.  between  the 
promontories  of  Coryceum  and  MyonoesoL 

TfiRENTiA  (-ae).  (X)  Wife  of  M.  Cicero, 
the  orator,  to  whom  she  bore  2  children,  a  eon 
and  a  daughter.  She  was  a  woman  of  sound 
sense  and  great  resolution ;  and  her  flrmneas 
of  character  was  of  no  small  service  to  her 
weak  and  vacillating  husband  in  some  im- 
portant periods  of  his  life.  Durine  the  civil 
war,  however,  Cicero  was  offended  with  her 
conduct,  and  aivorced  her  in  B.a  46.  Terentia 
is  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  103. — <^ 
Also  called  Tkskmtilla,  the  wife  of  Maecenas, 
and  also  one  of  the  favorite  miatresees  of  An- 
gustus. 

TfiRENTIUS  (-i)  AFER.  P.,  usually  called 
TaaKKOR,  the  celebrated  comic  poet, was  bom 
at  Carthage,  s.a  \Wk  By  birth  or  purchase 
he  became  the  slave  of  P.Terentina  Lucana^ 
a  Roman  eenau>r.  A  handsome  person  ana 
proniitjting  talents  recommended  Terence  to 
nis  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best  ednca> 
tlon  of  the  age,  and  Anally' manumitted  him. 
On  his  manumission,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  Terence  assumed  him  patron's  name, 
Terentius,  having  been  previously  called  Pub* 
lius  or  Publipor.  The  Andria  was  the  flrst 
play  offered  dv  Terence  for  representation. 
The  en  rule  aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Cae- 
cillus,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  play- 
writers  at  Rome.  Unknown  ana  meanly  clad, 
Terence  began  to  read  fk*oro  a  low  stool  hla 
opening  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before 
him,  and  the  voung  aspirant,  then  in  his  27th 
year,  was  invited  to  share  the  couch  and  sup- 
per of  his  Judge.  ThisreadingoftheilfKfHa, 
however,  must  have  preceded  Its  performance 
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nearly  two  years,  for  Caecillns  died  in  168, 
and  it  was  not  acted  till  166.  Meanwhile 
copies  were  in  circulation,  envy  was  awaken- 
ed, and  Lnsclns  Lavinins,  a  veteran  and  not 
very  snccessfal  play-writer,  began  his  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  person- 
al character  of  the  author.  The  Andria  was 
succestifnl,  and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments 
and  good  address  of  Terence  hlmBeir,was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  the  most  reflned 
and  intellectual  circles  of  Rome.  His  chief 
patrons  were  Laelius  and  the  younger  Sdpio^ 
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both  of  whom  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and 
are  said  even  to  have  assisted  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  plays.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Rome.  Terence  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  devoted  nimself  to  the  stndy  of 
Menander*8  comedies.  He  never  retomed  to 
Italy,  and  we  have  varions,  bat  no  certain, 
accoants  of  his  death.  He  died  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age,  in  180,  or  In  the  year  follow- 
ing. Six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  as; 
and  iheyare  probably  all  that  Terence  pro- 
duced. They  are  founded  on  Greek  originals ; 
bat  we  have  corresponding  fragments  enough 
of  Menander  to  prove  that  Terence  retouched 
and  sometimes  improved  his  model.  In  snm- 
mlng  up  his  merits,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 

E raise  which  has  been  universally  accorded 
im— that,  Hlthough  a  foreigner  and  a  freed- 
man,  he  divides  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  the 
palm  of  pure  Latin Ity. 

TfiRENTlUS  VARRO.    [VAaao.] 

TEREUS  (-^  or  ei).  son  of  Ares  (Mars), 
king  of  the  Thracians  In  Daulls,  afterwaras 
Phocls.  Pandlon,  king  of  Attica,  who  had  8 
daughters,  Phil<nndla  and  Procne,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Terens  against  some  enemy, 
and  gave  htm  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage. 
Terens  became  by  her  the  father  of  Itys,  and 
then  concealed  her  In  the  country,  that  he 
might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela, whom 
he  aeoelved  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead. 
At  the  same  time  he  deprived  Philomela  of 
her  tongue.  Ovid  {Met.  vl.  6W)  reverses  the 
story  by  stating  that  Terens  told  Procne  that 
her  sister  Philomela  was  dead.  Philomela, 
however,  soon  learned  the  trnth,  and  made  it 
known  to  her  sister  by  a  few  words  which 
she  wove  Into  a  peplus.  Procne  thereupon 
killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  up  the 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus. 
She  then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pur- 
sued them  with  an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters 
were  overtaken  they  praved  to  the  gods  to 
change  them  Into  bird«.  Procne.  accordingly, 
became  a  nightingale,  Philomela  a  swallow, 
and  Terens  a  hoopoo.  According  to  some, 
Procne  became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  night- 
ingale, and  Tereus  a  hawk. 

TERGBSTfi  (-is:  TrieHe),  a  town  of  Istria, 
on  a  bay  In  the  N.B.  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  call- 
ed after  it  Tergestinus  Sinus.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Vespasian. 

TfiRlDlTBS.    [TiaiDATM.] 

TfiRiN  A  (-ae :  SL  Bi^mUa),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Bnittinm,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Terinaens  derived  its  name. 

TERIOLIS  or  TERIOLA  CA8TRA,  a  for- 
tress in  Rbaetla.  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  country  of  the  Tyrol, 

TERMESSUS  (-1:  prob.  Shmet,  Rn.),  a  city 
of  Plsidla,  high  up  on  the  Taurus. 

TERMINUS  (-1),  a  Roman  divinity,  pre- 
sidinfi:  over  boundaries  and  fjrontlers.  His 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Noma,  who  ordered  that  every  one  should 
mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed  property 
by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at  the^e 
bonndary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia. 
The  Terminos  of  the  Roman  state  originally 


stood  between  the  6th  and  Sth  milestone  on 
the  road  towards  Lanrentom.  near  a  place 
called  Festi.  Another  public  Terminna  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol. 

TERPANDBR  (-dri),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  throngh  It  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was 
a  native  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished 
between  B.a  700  and  6B0.  He  established  the 
flrst  musical  school  or  system  that  ezltited  in 
Greece,  and  added  8  strings  to  the  lyre,  which 
before  nis  time  had  only  4. 

TERPSICHORB  (-«s),  one  of  the  9  Muses, 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing. 
CMusAi.] 

TERRA.    CGaka.] 

TBRRACINA.    [TAauAOxifA.] 

TESTA  (-ae),  C.  TREBlTlUS,  a  Roman 
Jurist,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Cicero.  Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable  rep- 
utation under  Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Horace 
addressed  to  him  the  1st  Satire  of  the  8d 
Book. 

TfiTHTS  {-foB  i  aee.  -fi  snd  f  n),  danghter 
of  Uranus  and  Gnea,  and  wife  of  Oceanus.  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  theOceanides 
and  of  the  numerous  river-gods. 

lifcTRTCA  (-ae),  a  mountain  on  the  tton- 
tlera  of  Pisennm  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
belonging  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

TBTRXCUS  (-1),  C.  PESUVIU8,  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the  last  of  the  pretenders 
who  ruled  Gaul  during  Its  separation  ttom 
the  empire  under  GallTenns  and  his  succes- 
sor, A.n.  867-274. 

TEUCER  (-cri).  0)  Son  of  the  river-god 
Scamander  by  the  nymph  Idaea,  was  the  flrst 
king  of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  ore  some- 
times called  Teueri.-'{2)  Son  of  Telaniou  and 
Heslone.  was  a  step-brother  of  AJaz,  and  the 
best  archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.     He 


founded  the  town  of  Salamls  in  Cypms,  and 
married  Bane,  the  daughter  of  Cyprn     * 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Asteria. 


TEUCRI.    [TaoAs.) 

TEimESSUS  (-1),  a  mountain  In  Boeotia, 
near  Hypatus,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis. 

TBUTHRiNlA.    [Mysia.] 

TEUTHRAS  (-antis).  an  ancient  king  of 
Mysia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysfa  by  Telephns.  [Tblkphus.]  The  60 
dangbters  of  Teuthras.  given  as  a  reward  to 
Hercules,  are  called  by  Ovid  TetUhrantia 
turba. 

TEUTHRAS  (prob.Demirji'Jkiph),  a  mount- 
ain in  the  Mysian  district  of  Teuthrania,  a 
8.  W.  branch  of  Temnus. 

TBUT0BURGIEN8I8  SALTUS,  a  range  of 
bills  in  Germany,  extending  Arom  Oensbr&ck 
to  Paderbom  (the  Teutoburffer  Wald  or  Lip- 
piaehe  Wald).  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  defeat  and  de?«t ruction  of  Varus  and  8 
Roman  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Annin- 
ius,  a.d.  9. 

TEUTONES  r-um)  or  TEUTONI  (-Arum), 
a  powerfkil  people  in  Germany,  who  probably 
dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  near  the 
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Cinibrf.  They  invaded  Gaol  and  the  Roman 
domiiiionts  alone  with  the  Ciiubri,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  8d  century  b.o. 

THABOR,  TABOR,  or  ATABYRlUM  (-i : 
Jebfl  Ttir)^  an  isolated  mountain  at  the  £. 
;;iid  of  the  plain  of  E^draelon  in  Galilee. 

THXIS  (-idia),  a  celelirated  Athenian  cour- 
tesiiu,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
on  his  expedition  Into  AkIh.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Thais  attached  herself  to  Ptol- 
emy Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,  Leontiscns  and  Lagus,  and  of  a 
daughter,  Irene. 

THALA  (-ae),  a  great  city  of  Numidia, 
mentioned  by  Sallust  and  other  writei-s,  and 
probably  identical  with  Tklkpi'b  or  Thkleptk, 
a  city  in  the  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Roman  miles 
N.WlofCftpsa. 

THXIASSIUS,  TiLASSlUS  (-1).  or  Tl- 
L  ASSIO  (-duis),  a  Roman  senator  of  the  time 
of  Romulus.  At  the  time  of  the  rape  of  the 
Srtbine  women,  when  a  maiden  of  surpassing 
beauty  was  oirried  off  for  Thalassius,  the  per- 
sons conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  her 
against  any  assaults  firom  others,  exclaimed, 
"  For  Thalassius."  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the 
wedding  shout  with  which  a  bride  at  Rome 
was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  bride- 
groom. 

THXLES  (-Stis  and  is),  the  Ionic  philoso- 
pher, aud  one  of  the  Seven  Ssgeis  was  born 
at  Miletus  about  ii.o.  636,  and  died  about  646, 
at  the  n^  of  90,  though  the  exact  date  neither 
of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known.  He  is 
eaid  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydlan 
king  Alyatres:  to  have  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Ualys  in  the  time  of  Croesus;  and 
later.  In  order  to  unite  the  lonlans,  when 
threatened  by  the  Persians,  to  have  instituted 
a  federal  council  in  Teos.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  Thales  maintained  that 
water  is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby 
that  it  is  water  out  of  which  every  thing  arises 
and  into  which  every  thing  resolves  itself. 
Thales  left  no  works  oehina  him. 

THXlBS  or  THALIBTAS  (-ae),  the  cele- 
brated musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Qortyna  in  Crete,  and  probably  flourished 
shortly  after  Terpander. 

THXLTA  (-ae).  (1)  One  of  the  0  Muses,  and, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 
CMuBAB.1— (2)  One  of  the  Nereides.— (3)  One 
of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 

THALLO.    [Hokak.] 

THAMTRIS  (-is),  or  THAmTRAS  (-ae), 
an  ancient  Thraciau  bard,  was  a  son  of  Phii- 
ammon  and  the  nymph  Argiope.  In  his  pro- 
anmptiou  he  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill,  and  being  overcome  in  the  contest, 
was  deprived  by  them  of  his  sight  and  of  the 
power  of  singing.  He  was  represented  with 
a  broken  lyre  in  his  band. 

THInXTOS.    [Mors.] 

THAPSACUS  (-1:  O.  T.  Thiptach:  an  Ara- 
mean  word,  signified  a  ford:  at  the  ford  of 
Jgl-ffamman^  near  Bakkahj  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Syria,  in  the  province  of  Cbalybonilis,  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  8000  stadia  S.  of 
Zeugma^  aud  15  parasangs  fh>m  the  month 
of  the  nver  Chaboras  (the  Araxes  of  Xeno> 
phon). 

THAPSUS  (-1).  (1)  A  city  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name 
{Isola  dkgli  Magnigi),—{2)  (f>enuu,  Ra.),  a  city 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria. 

THASOS  or  THASUS  (-i:  ThoM  or  Ta99o), 
an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaeau  sea.  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nestus.  It  was  at  a  very  earl^r  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  on 
account  of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Phoenicians  were  led  by 
Thasus,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  or  Ageuor, 
who  came  from  the  East  in  search  of  Europa, 
and  from  whom  the  island  derived  its  name. 
Thasos  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Pa- 
rians, B.a  708,  and  among  the  colonists  was 
the  poet  Archilochus.  The  Thradana  once 
postiessed  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  peoples  in  the  N.  of  the  Ae- 
gaean.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonlns.  and  subseqoently  became 
part  of  the  A  then  (an  mari  time  empire.  They 
revolted,-  however,  ftom  Athens  in  B.a  465, 
and,  after  sustoining  a  siege  of  8  yeans,  were 
subdued  by  Cimon  in  463.  They  again  re- 
volted from  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in  the 
Sparuns;  but  the  island  was  again  restored 
to  the  Athenians  by  Thrasybalus  in  407. 

THAUMAS  (-antis).sou  of  Pontns  and  G«, 
and,  by  the  Oceanid  Biectra,  the  father  of  Iris 
and  the  Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  T%au- 
manttcM,  Thawnantis^  and  TftatmanUa  Virgo. 

THfiANO  (-us).  (1)  Daughter  of  Cissens, 
wife  of  Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Athena 
(Minerva)  at  IHim.— (2)  A  celebrated  female 
philosopher  of  the  Pytha2i>rean  school,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  wtfe  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Mnesai^ 
chns,  Myia,  and  Arignote;  but  the  accoonta 
respecting  her  were  various. 

THEBAE  (-ftrum),  in  the  poets  sometimea 
THEBE  (-OS),  aft.  DIOSPOUS  MAGNA,  <.e. 
Great  Ci<j/  q/  Jove,  in  Scripture  NO,  or  NO 
AMMON,  was  the  capital  of  Thebafs,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time  of  the 
wnole  country.  It  was  repaled  the  oldest 
city  of  the  world.  It  stood  in  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Thebaid,  on  both  banlcs  of  the  Nile, 
above  Ooptos,  and  in  the  Noraoe  Coptltes. 
It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
splendor,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Amraon,  abont 
B.o.  1600.  The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had 
reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as  ilie  time  of 
Homer,  who  describes  it,  with  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, as  having  a  hundred  gates  fn^ra 
each  of  which  it  could  send  out  SOU  war  char- 
iots, fully  armed.  Its  real  extent  was  calcu- 
lated by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  sUdia  (14 
geog.  miles)  in  circuit.  That  these  ci)mputa- 
tions  are  not  exaggerated  is  proved  by  the 
existing  ruins,  which  extend  fh>m  side  to  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  6  miles 
wide;  while  the  rocks  which  bound  the  val- 
ley are  perforated  with  tombs.  These  ruins, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  magniflceut  in 
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the  worldf  Inclose  within  their  site  the  4  mod- 
ern Tillages  of  Camaet  Luxor ^  Medinet  AboUt 
and  (Tounrum. 

TUfiBAB  (-ftram),  in  Europe.  (1)  {Theba, 
Turkish  <S7tra),  the  chief  city  In  Bueotia,  was 
situated  iu  Aj)1aiii  8.£.  of  the  lake  Uylice, 
and  N.B.  of  Plaiaeae.  Its  acropuiis,  which 
was  an  oval  eminence  of  no  gieat  heiuht, 
was  called  Cai>mka,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of 
A  Phoenician  colony.  It  ii«  said  that  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  constructed  by 
Aniphion  and  his  brother  Zethus ;  and  that, 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stoneu 
moved  of  their  own  accord,  ana  formed  the 
walL  The  territory  of  Thebes  was  called 
TuKBAis,  and  extended  £.- wards  as  far  as 
the  Euboeau  sea.  No  city  is  more  celebrated 
in  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece  than  Thebes. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters  was  tirst 
introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W.  Europe. 
It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  2  great 
divinities  Diony'sus  (Bacchus)  and  Hercules. 
It  was  also  the  native  city  uf  the  seer  Tire- 
sias,  as  well  as  of  the  great  musician  Am- 
phiiin.  It  wa8  the  ecene  of  the  tragic  fate  of 
Oedipus,  and  of  the  war  of  the  "Seven  agaiuet 
Thebes."  A  few  years  afterwards  **  The  £pig- 


From  an  Intaglio  reprcMnttog  Are  of  th*  beroM  who 

foagbt  agaiul  Tbtbet. 

onl,**  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes, 
marched  nijiiinst  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fa- 
thers' death :  they  took  the  city,  and  razed  it 
to  the  uroond.  It  appears  at  tlie  earliest  his- 
torical period  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city ; 
and  it  is  represented  as  possessing  7  gate?, 
the  number  assigned  t«>  it  in  the  ancient  le- 
gends. Tlie  Thebans  were  from  an  early  pe- 
riod inveterate  enemies  of  th^'ir  neighftors, 
the  Atlienians.  In  the  Pcloponne»<ian  war 
they  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  Athens. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  states, 
they  soon  became  disgiihted  with  the  Spartan 
supremacy,  and  Joined  the  ccmfederacy  form- 
ed atrainst  Sparta  in  ii.c.  894.  The  peace  of 
AntHlcidas,  in  887.  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
in  Greece;  but  the  treacherous  seizure  of 
the  Cadmea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
Phoebidas,  in  889,  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Theban  exiles  in  879,  led  to  a  war  between 


Thebes  and  Sparta,  iu  which  the  former  not 
only  recovered  its  independence,  but  forever 
destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy. 
This  waa  the  most  glorious  period  in  the 
Theban  annals;  and  the  deciHve  defeat  of 
the  Spartons  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  871, 
mtide  Thebes  the  lirst  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness,  however,  was  maluly  due  to  the 
pre-eminent  abilities  of  her  citizens  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas:  and  with  the  death 
of  the  former  at  the  battle  of  Maniinea,  in 
362,  she  lost  the  siii>remacy  which  she  had  so 
recently  gained.  The  Thebans  were  induced, 
by  tlie  clcquence  of  Demosthenes,  to  forget 
their  old  aiiimoitities  against  the  Athenians, 
and  to  Join  the  latter  in  protecting  the  lib- 
erties of  Greece  against  Pliilip  of  Macedon  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  Phil- 
ip at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  888.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a  last  at- 
tempt to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were  cru- 
elly punished  by  the  vonng  aing.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  with  the  exceptitm  of  the 
temples  and  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar; 
6000  inhabitento  were  slain,  and  80,000  sold 
as  slaves.  In  316  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Caa- 
sauder,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. In  290  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  again  suffered  greatly. 
After  the  Macedonian  period  TheMS  rap- 
idly declined  In  importance;  and  it  re- 
ceived its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave 
half  of  its  territory  to  the  Dclphians.— (2) 
Snniamed  Puiuiotioak,  an  important  city 
of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiotis. 
THEBIIS.  LAbotptus.] 
THEBE  (-£s),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
wooded  slope  of  Mount  Placus,  destroyed 
by  Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Andromache  and  Chryseis. 

THEMIS  (-Idis),  daughter  of  UrAnus  and 
6£,  was  married  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  Horae.  Eu- 
nomia.  Dice  (Astraea),  Irene,  and  of  the 
Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  Themis  is 
the  person iflcatitin  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law.  custom,  and  equity, 
whence  she  is  described  as  reigning  in  the 
assemblies  of  men,  and  as  convening,  by  the 
command  of  Zeus,  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 
She  dwells  in  Olympus,  and  is  on  fiiendlv 
terms  with  Hera  (Juno).  She  is  also  described 
as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
the  successor  of  Ge,  and  predecessor  of  Apol- 
lo. Nymphs,  believed  to  be  daughters  of  Zens 
and  Themis,  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  river  Erid- 
anus,  and  the  Hesperides  also  are  called 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  On  coins  she 
often  beam  a  resemblance  to  the  figure  of 
Athena  (Minerva),  and  holds  a  cornucopia 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

THEMISCTRA,  a  plain  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  extending  B.  of  the  river  Iris,  be- 
yond the  TherroAdon,  celebrated  from  very 
ancient  times  as  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

THfi.MISTlUS  (-1),  a  distlngnished  philos- 
opher and  rhetoriciaD,  was  a  PaphUgonian, 
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And  flonrisfaed,  flnt  iit  CoDstantinople,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  in  the  reiens  of  Con- 
Btantlas,  Jalian,  Joviau,  Yaleoe,  Qratian,  and 
TheodoBiaa. 

THfiMISTOCLBS  Me),  the  celebrated  Athe- 
nian, waa  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Abr6t5non, 
a  Thracian  woman,  and  was  bom  about  B.a 
514  In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetaoos  char^ 
acter :  he  displayed  great  intellectaal  power, 
combined  with  a  lofty  ambition  and  a  desire 
for  political  distinction.  He  began  his  career 
by  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  those  who 
had  most  power^  and  especially  to  Aristides, 
to  whose  ostracism  (iu  483)  he  contributed. 
From  this  time  he  was  the  ptj] ideal  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  Archuu  Eponymus ; 
about  which  time  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  in  building  ships,  instead 
of  distribucinK  it  among  the  Athenian  citi- 
sens.  Upon  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerx- 
es, Themistocles  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  to  his  energy, 
prudence,  furesisht,  and  courage  the  Greeks 
mainly  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.  Ui>on  the  approach  of  Xerxes, 
the  Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
deserted  their  city,  and  removed  their  wom- 
en, children,  and  inflrm  persons  to  Salamis, 
Aegiua,  and  Troezen.  A  panic  having  seized 
the  Spartans  and  other  Greeks.  Themistocles 
sent  a  faithful  slave  to  the  Persian  command- 
ers, informing  them  that  the  Greeks  intend- 
ed to  make  their  escape,  nnd  that  the  Per- 
aians  had  now  the  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing a  noble  enterprue,  if  they  would  only 
cut  off  their  retreat.  The  Persians  believed 
what  they  were  told,  and  in  the  night  their 
fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  flght;  and  the  result 
was  the  great  and  glorious  victory  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  de- 
stroyed. This  victory,  which  waa  due  to  The- 
mistocles. established  his  reputation  among 
the  Greeks.    Yet  his  influence  does  not  ap- 

gsar  to  have  survived  the  expulsion  of  the 
ersians  from  Greece  and  the  fortification  of 
the  ports  of  Athens,  to  which  he  had  advised 
the  Athenians.  He  was  probably  accused  of 
peculation,  and  perhaps  Justly,  for  he  was  not 
very  scrupulous ;  at  all  events  he  was  ostra- 
cized in  471,  and  retired  to  Argos.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian  king,  the  La- 
cedaemonians sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  The- 
mistocles of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  Pau- 
sanias; whereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off 
persons  with  the  Lacedaemonians  with,  in- 
structions to  arrest  him  (460).  Themistocles, 
hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  him, 
first  fied  from  Argos  to  Corcyra ;  then  to  Bpl- 
ms,  where  he  took  refhge  in  the  house  of 
Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  and  finally 
reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xerxes 
was  now  dead  (4d5),  and  Artaxerxes  was  on 
the  throne.  Themistocles  went  up  to  visit 
the  king  at  his  royal  residence;  and  on  his 
arrival  he  sent  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he 
promised  to  do  him  a  food  service,  and  pray- 
ed that  he  might  be  lulowed  to  wait  a  year, 
and  then  to  explain  personally  what  brought 


him  there.  In  a  year  ha  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Persian  language  and  the  Peraian 
usages,  and,  being  presented  to  the  king,  ob- 
tained the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  allowance, 
after  the  Persian  fashion.  Magnesia  supplied 
him  with  bread,  Lampsacus  with  wine,  and 
Myas  with  the  other  provisions.  But  before 
he  could  accomplish  any  thing  he  died,  prob- 
ably by  poison,  administered  by  himself  flrom 
despair  of  accomplishing  any  thing  against 
his  country.  Themistoctea  had  great  tdents, 
but  little  morality:  and  thus  ended  hia  ca- 
reer unhappily  and  Ingloriously.  He  died  in 
449,  at  the  age  of  06. 

THfiOCLtMfiNUS  (4),  a  aootfaaaTer,  boo 
of  Polyphides  of  Hypeiasia,  and  a  desoeud- 
ant  of  Melampus. 

THSOCBITUS  (-1).  a)  or  Chios,  an  ora- 
tor,  sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  None  of  hia 
works  are  extant  with  the  exception  of  8  or 
8  epigrams,  among  which  is  a  very  bitter  one 
upon  Aristotle.  —  (2)  The  celebrated  bucolie 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Bon  of 
Praxag&ras  and  Phillnna.  He  visited  Alex- 
andria during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  received  the  instmo- 
tion  of  Philetaa  and  Asclepiades,  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet.  Hia  first 
efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated 
in  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  So- 
ter, in  n. 0.285,  and  in  whose  praise  the  poet 
wrote  the  14th,  15th,  and  17th  idyla.  Theocri- 
tus afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived 
there  under  Hiero  IL  It  appears  flrom  the 
16th  Idyl  that  he  was  dissatisfied,  both  with 
the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero 
iu  rewarding  him  for  hia  poems,  and  with 
the  political  state  of  his  native  country.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  devoted 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  almost  entirely  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  nature 
and  of  country  life  on  his  representatlona  of 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Theocritus  waa 
the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  aa  a  branch  of 
Greek,  and  through  imitators,  such  as  VirgiL 
of  Roman  literature.  The  bucolic  idvls  of 
Theocritus  are  of  a  dramatic  and  mimetie 
character,  and  are  pictures  of  the  ordinaxy 
life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily. 

THfiODECTES  (-ae),  of  Phaselia.  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a  hignly  distinguishea  rbetori- 
ciftu  and  tragic  poet  In  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Athens,  where  ne  died  at  the  age 
of  41. 

THfiODORlCUS  or  THfiODSRlCUa  a) 
King  of  the  Visigoths  trom  A.n.  418  to  461, 
fell  fighting  on  the  side  of  Afitius  and  the 
Romans  at  the  great  battle  of  Chalona,  in 
which  Attila  waa  defeated,  46U— (U.)  King 
of  the  Visigoths  a.i).  462-466, 2d  son  of  Theo- 
doric  L,  was  assassinated  in  466  by  hia  broth- 
er Buric.  who  succeeded  him  on  (he  throne. 
Theodoric  IL  was  a  patron  of  letters  and 
learned  men —  (IIL)  Surnamed  the  Grbat, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  succeeded  his  fiither 
Theoderair  in  476.  Theodoric  entered  Italy 
in  489,  and  after  deflsatlng  Odoaoer  In  8  great 
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baltl«8,  and  \Kj\Tig  siege  to  Rarenna,  com- 
\>e\\ed  Odoacer  to  caultnlate  on  condition 
that  he  and  Theodoric  should  rale  Jointly 
over  Italy :  bnt  Odoacer  was  soon  afterwaras 
mnrderea  by  hia  more  fortunate  rival  (498). 
Theodoric  thns  became  master  of  Italy,  which 
he  raled  for  88  years,  till  his  death  in  &M.  His 
long  reivn  was  prosperous  and  beneficent 
Theodoric  was  a  patron  of  literature ;  and 
among  his  ministers  were  Caasiodonu  and 
BoSthius,  the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim 
a  place  in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome. 

THfiODORUS  (-1).  a)  Of  ByaanUnm,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plata— 
(2)  A  philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  nsn- 
ally  designated  by  ancient  writers  ^'the  Athe- 
ist." He  resided  for  some  time  at  Athens ; 
and  being  banished  thence,  went  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  entered  the  service  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Lagus.— (3)  An  eminent  rhetorician  of 
the  age  or  Angustn?,  was  a  native  of  Qadara. 
He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  Tiberins,  after- 
wards emperor,  during  his  retirement  (s.a  6- 
A.n.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  his  hearers. 
He  also  taught  at  Rome.  Theodoras  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  rhetoricians  called 
•*  Theodorel." 

THfiODOSlUS  (-1).  (I.)  Suraamed  the 
Obbat,  Roman  emperor  of  the  Bast,  a.i>.  878- 
890.  was  the  son  of  the  general  Theodoeins, 
ana  was  born  in  Spain  about  846.  He  ac- 
quired a  consideraDle  military  reputation 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  fkther,  under  whom 
he  served :  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Bast  by  Gra- 
tian.  The  Roman  empire  in  the  Bast  was 
then  in  a  critical  poeition,  owing  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Ooths ;  but  Theodosius  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  barbarians,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  88S.  In  887 
he  defeated  and  put  to  death  Maximuei,  whom 
he  had  nrevlously  acknowledged  emperor  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  In  890  Theodoslus 
gave  a  signal  iUHtance  of  his  savage  temper. 
A  serious  riot  having  broken  out  at  Tbet«a- 
lonica.  in  which  the  imperial  officer  and  sev- 
eral of  his  troops  were  murdered,  Theodosi as 
resolved  to  tatce  the  most  signal  vengeance 
npon  the  whole  city.  The  innabitants  were 
invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  ftill,  the  soldiers  were 
employed  for  8  hours  in  slaughtering  them. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  St.  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  after  representing  his 
crime  to  Theodoslus,  refhsed  him  admission 
to  the  church,  and  finally  compelled  him  to 
entreat  pardon  before  all  the  congregation. 
Theodosias  died  at  Milan  17th  January,  896. 
— (IL)  Roman  emperor  of  the  Bast,  a.]>.4U&- 
ifiO,  was  born  In  401,  and  was  only  7  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius,  whom 
he  succeeded.  Theodoslus  was  a  weak  prince : 
and  his  sister  Pulcherla  possessed  the  virtual 
government  of  the  empire  during  his  long 
reign.  The  compilation  called  the  OodM  Th^o- 
domanuB  was  begun  in  his  reign. 

THfiOGNIS  (-Idis),  of  Megara,  an  ancient 
elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  flour- 
ished B.a  648  or  644.  He  was  a  noble  by 
birth ;  and  all  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
noblea.    He  was  banished  with  the  leaders 


Colamn  of  Thaododn  at  CouUatiaopU. 

of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  previously 
l>een  deprived  of  all  bis  property:  and  most  of 
his  poems  were  composed  while  he  was  an  ex- 
ile. The  genuine  fragments  of  Theognis  con- 
tain much  that  is  highlv  poetical  in  thought, 
and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expression. 
THfiON  (-6ni8).  (1)  The  name  of  2  mathe- 
maticians—nameIv,Theon  the  elder,of  Smyr- 
na, an  arithmetician,  who  lived  In  the  time 
of  Hadrian ;  and  Theon  the  younger,  of  Alex- 
andria, the  father  of  Htpatia,  best  known  as 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  lived  in 
the  lime  of  Theodosiui}  the  elder.-><2)  Asurs 
Thkon,  of  Alexandria,  a  sophiot  and  rhetori- 
cian of  uncertain  date,  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  one,  entitled  mgymnatmata,  \»  tUll 
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extant— (3)  Of  Samoe,  a  painter  who  flonr- 
isihed  from  the  time  of  Philip  onwards  to  that 
of  the  snccesRors  of  Alexanaer. 

THfiONOfi  (-««),  daaghter  of  Protens  and 
Psammathe,  also  called  Idothea.    [Idotuka.] 

THBOPHANES  (-is),  Cw.  POMPEIU8,  of 
Hvtileue  in  Lesbos,  a  learned  Oreek,  was  one 
or  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Pumpey,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  campaign  9. 

THB0PHRASTU8  (-i),  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Eresns  in  Lesbos,  and 
Btndied  philusopby  at  Athens,  rtrst  under 
Plato  and  afterwards  nuder  Aristotle.  He 
became  the  favorite  papil  of  Aristotle,  who 
named  Theophrastoe  bis  successor  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  be- 
queathed to  him  his  library  and  the  origi- 
nals uf  bis  owu  writines.  Theophrastus  waii  a 
worthy  successor  of  his  great  master,  and  no- 
bly sustained  the  character  of  the  school.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  2000  discipleii,  and  amnug 
them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  kings  Philip- 
pus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not 
the  less  the  object  of  the  reg.ird  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when 
he  was  impeached  of  impiety :  for  he  was  not 
only  acquitted,  but  bi(<  accuser  would  have 
fallen  n  victim  to  his  calumny,  bad  not  Theo- 
phrastus generously  interfered  to  save  him. 
He  died  in  B.a  287,  haviug  presided  over  the 
Academy  about  35  vears.  Uis  age  is  various- 
Iv  stated.  According  to  some  accounts  be 
lived  80  years,  accordiog  to  others  107  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  closed  his  life  with  the 
complaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of 
human  existence,  that  it  ended  JUKt  wheu  the 
insight  into  its  problems  was  beginning.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  workf,  the  great  ob- 

iect  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Ar- 
aotelian  philosophy;  his  CharactereM  and  hia 
work  On  Plants  are  extant. 

THfiOPOMPUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.a  770-720.  He  i»  said  to  have 
established  the  ephoraliy.  and  to  have  been 
mninly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Mes- 
seniati  war  to  a  successful  issue. — (2)  Of  Chioa. 
n  celel)rated  Greek  historian,  was  the  sou  of 
Damasistratus  and  the  brother  of  Caucalus 
the  rhetorician.  He  was  born  about  b.o.  878, 
and  attended  the  school  of  rhetoric  which 
Isocrates  opened  at  Chios.  He  accompanied 
his  father  into  banishment,  when  the  latter 
was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  he  was 
re!«toi  ed  to  his  native  country  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  age  (333),  In  consequence  of  the  letters 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  Chiaus  to  recall  their  exiles.  On  his  re- 
turn. Theopompus,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  as  well  as  learning,  naturally  toiHc  an 
important  position  in  the  state;  but  his  ve- 
hement temper,  and  his  snpport  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  soon  rait^eu  aj^ainst  him  a 
ht>8t  of  enemies.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus.  As 
long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared 
not  take  atiy  open  proceedings  against  The- 
opompus ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  he  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed for  some  years  the  protection  of  the 


royal  hoase ;  but  he  was  eventually  expelled 
from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  fled  to  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy,  about  805, being 
at  the  time  76  years  of  age.  We  are  informed 
that  Ptolemy  not  only  refhsed  to  receive  The- 
opompus, but  would  even  have  pot  him  to 
death  as  a  daneeroua  busybody  had  not  some 
of  his  fHends  uiterceded  for  hia  life.  Of  his 
farther  fate  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of 
the  works  of  Theopompus  have  come  down 
to  OS.  Besides  his  Histories,  he  compused 
several  orations.  Hia  style  resemblea  that 
of  his  master  Isocrates.  and  he  is  praised  by 
the  ancients  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy, 
but  censured  for  the  severity  and  acrimony 
of  his  Judgments. 

THBRA  (-ae:  Santorin),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sporades, 
distant  fh)m  Crete  700  sudia,  and  25  Roman 
miles  8.  of  the  island  of  loa. 

THfiRAMfiNBS  (-is),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Hagnon,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oli- 
garchical fi;ovemmeut  of  the  400  at  Athens,  in 
B.o.  411.  Subsequently,  however,  he  not  only 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
the  400,  but  came  forward  as  the  accuser  of 
Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus,  who  had  been 
bis  intimate  ftiends,  oat  whoee  death  be  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in 
procuring.  After  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  Theramenes  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  But  as  from  policy  he 
endeavored  to  check  the  tvrannical  proceed- 
ing of  his  colleagues,  Critias  accused  him 
berore  the  council  as  a  traitor,  and  procured 
his  condemnation  by  violence.  When  he  had 
drunk  the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  last 
dn>p  (h)m  the  cup,  exclaiming, "  This  to  the 
health  of  the  lovely  Critias  !*' 

THBRAPNAE  (-ftrum),  a  town  In  Laconia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas  and  a  little 
above  Sparta,  celebrated  in  mvthology  as  the 
birthplace  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Henelans 
and  Helen  were  said  to  be  buried  here. 

THBRAS,  a  Spartan,  who  colonized  and 
gave  name  to  the  island  of  Thera. 

TUBRASiA  (-ae),  a  small  island  west  of 
Thera. 

THERMA,  a  town  In  Macedonia,  afterwards 
called  Thessalonlca  [Tuk8salonioa],  situated 
at  the  M.K  extremity  of  a  greatjrnlf  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,calledTuKaif  AiousorTBRasiAErs 
Sinus  trom  the  town  at  its  head.  This  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus;  its  mod- 
em name  is  OhI/  of  Salomea. 

THERMAE  (-&rum).  a  town  in  Sicily,  built 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians.    [HiMKRA.] 

THERMAlCUS  SiNUS.    [Thbiima.] 

THERMODON  (-ontis:  Thentuh).  a  river 
of  Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  the 
reputed  country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a 
mountain  called  Amazonius  Mountain  (and 
still  Mason  Daah)^  near  Phanaroeo,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  about  SO  miles  E.  of  the  mouth 
nf  the  Iris.  At  its  mouth  was  the  city  of 
Themiscyra;  and  there  is  still,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Themuh^  a  place  of  the 
same  name,  Thermeh, 
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VUw  of  ThannopjUe. 


THERMOPTLAB.  often  called  simply  Ff- 
LAE  (-arum),  that  la,  the  Hot  Oate$  or  the 
OtUeSf  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Theti- 
aalT  into  Locrla.  It  lay  between  Monnt  Oeta 
ana  an  inaccessible  morass,  formine  the  edge 
of  the  Malic  salt.  At  one  end  of  the  pass, 
doee  to  Anthela,  the  mountain  approached  so 
cloee  to  the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for  only 
s  single  carriage  between ;  this  narrow  en- 
trance formed  the  W.  sate  of  Thermopylae. 
About  a  mile  to  the  B.  the  mountain  again 
approached  cloee  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeui,  thus  forming  the  £.  gate  of 
Thermopylae.    The  space  between  these  two 

Sates  was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  dia- 
in^^ished  by  its  abundan  t  flow  of  hot  spri  nea, 
which  were  sacred  to  Hercules:  hence  tne 
name  of  the  place.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae 
la  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  he- 
roic defense  of  Leonidas  and  the  800  Spartans 
against  the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes. 

THERMUM  (-1)  or  THERMA  (-fttis),  a  town 
of  the  Aetolians  near  Stratus, with  warm  min- 
eral springs,  and  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  country. 

THBRON  (-Onis),  tyrant  of  Agricrentum,  in 
Sicily,  reigned  from  about  B.a  4S8  till  his 
death  in  472.  He  shared  with  Oelon  in  the 
great  victory  gained  over  the  Carthaginians 
Ui48a 

THERS  ANDER  (-dri),  son  of  Polynices  and 
Argia^and  one  of  the  Epigoni.  went  with  Ag- 
amemnon to  Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  ex- 
pedition by  Telephus. 

THERSITES  (-ae).  son  of  Agrins,  the  most 
deformed  man  and  impudent  talker  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  According  to  the  later 
poeta  he  was  killed  by  Achilles,  because  he 
nad  ridiculed  him  for  lamenting  the  death  of 
Pentheailea,  queen  of  the  Amasons. 


THlSEUS  (-«6b,  Si,  or  el),  the  great  legend- 
ary hero  of  Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegeus, 
king  of  Athens,  and  of  Aethra,  the  daughter 
of  Plttheus,  king  of  Troezen.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Troezen :  and  when  he  reached  matu- 
rity he  took,  by  hia  mother's  directiona,  the 
sword  and  sandals,  the  tokena  which  had 
been  left  by  Aegeus,  and  proceeded  to  Ath* 
ens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules,  he  went  by 
land,  displaying  his  pmwess  by  destroying 
the  robbers  and  monsters  that  infested  the 
conntnr.  By  means  of  the  sword  which  he 
carried,  Theseus  was  recognized  by  Aeeeus, 
acknowledged  as  his  sou,  and  declared  his 
successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Pal- 
las. The  capture  of  the  Marathon ian  bull, 
which  had  long  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country,  was  tne  next  exploit  of  Theseus. 
After  this  he  went  of  his  own  accord  as  one 
of  the  7  youths  whom  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7  maidens, 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  the  Min- 
otaur, when  they  arrived  nt  Crete,  Ariadne, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamored  of 
Theseus,  and  provided  nim  with  a  sword  with 
which  he  slew  the  Minotaur,  and  a  clew  of 
thread  by  which  he  found  his  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth.  Having  effected  his  object,  The- 
seus sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne.  There 
were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne;  but 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus 
abandoned  her  in  the  inland  of  Naxos  on  his 
way  home.  [AaiAnNs.]  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  bad  by  her  two  sons,  Oeno« 
pion  and  Staphylus.  As  the  vessel  in  which 
Theseus  sailed  approached  Attica,  he  neglect- 
ed to  hoiat  the  white  sail,  which  was  to  nave 
been  the  signal  of  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion;  whereupon  Aegeus,  thinking  that  bis 
son  had  perished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
[Akgkus.]  Theseus  thus  became  king  of  Atb<« 
608.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  advent* 
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ures  of  Theeei  s  was  his  expedition  against 
the  Aroazoue.  He  is  bald  to  have  assailed 
them  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  at- 
tack of  Hercules,  and  to  have  carried  off  their 
qaeen,  Antiope.  The  Amazons  in  their  tnm 
invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  into  Athens 
itself;  and  the  final  battle,  in  which  Theseus 
overcame  them,  was  fonght  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  city.  By  Antione,  Theseus  was  said  to 
have  had  a  son  namea  Hippolytns  or  Demo- 
phoon,  and  after  her  death  to  have  married 
Phnedra.  [Hippolytcs,  Phakhba.]  Theseus 
figures  in  almost  all  the  great  heroic  expedi- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  be 
Joined  In  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  aided 
Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those 
slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted  a  clo^e 
ft-jeudship  with  Pirithous,  and  aided  him  and 
the  Lapitnae  asninst  the  Centaurs.  With  the 
assistance  of  Pirithous,  he  carried  off  Helen 
from  Sparta  while  she  was  quite  a  girl,  and 
))]aced  her  at  Aphidnae,  under  tlie  care  of 
Aethra.  In  return,  he  as^inted  Pirithous  in 
his  attempt  to  carry  off  Per:«ephone  fn»ui  the 
lower  world.  Pirithous  pericshed  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hard  dur- 
ance until  he  was  deliverecl  by  Hercules. 
Meantime  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica, 
and  carried  off  Helen  and  Aethra,  Academus 
having  informed  the  bnithers  where  they 
were  to  be  found.  [Aoadsmub.]  Menestheus 
also  endeavored  to  incite  the  people  against 
Theseus,  who  on  his  return  found  himself  un- 
able to  re-establi!<h  his  authority,  and  retired 
to  Scyros,  where  he  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Lyconiedes.  The  departed  hero  was  be- 
lieved to  have  npueared  to  aid  the  Athenians 
nt  the  battle  of  Marathon.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  purely  legendary  hero, 
though  the  Athenians  in  later  times  regarded 
him  as  an  historical  personage,  and  as  the  an- 
chor of  several  of  their  political  institutions. 


THESPIAK  (-arum)  orTHESPlA  (-ac:  Br- 
emo  or  Rimokastro)^  an  ancient  town  in  Boeo- 
tia  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Mount  Helicon,  at  no 
great  disttmce  ttom  the  Crissaean  gulf.  It 
was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians, 
but  subsequently  rebuilt.    At  Thespiae  waa 

E reserved  the  celebrated  marble  statue  of 
Iros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had  given  it  to  Phry- 
ne,  by  whom  It  was  presented  to  her  native 
town.  [PBAXiTRLra.]  From  the  vicinity  of 
Thespiae  to  Mount  Helicon  the  Masea  are 
called  The»iAdde»t  and  Helicon  itself  is  named 
the  Theitpia  rupea, 

THESPIS  (-Is),  the  celebrated  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pieia- 
tratus,  aud  a  native  of  Icarus,  one  uf  the  deml 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  had  long  prevailed.  The  altera- 
tion made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedv  a  new  aud  dramatic  character, 
was  very  simple  but  very  important.  He  in- 
troduced an  actor,  for  the  s:ike  of  givine  rest 
to  the  chorus,  in  which  capacity  he  probably 
appeared  himself,  takiug  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  vari<>ns  disguises,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  bjjr  means  of  linen 
masks,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
him.  The  first  representation  of  Thespis  waa 
in  B.a  635.  For  further  details,  see  DieL  q/ 
ArUiq.t  art.  Tragoedia. 

THESPlUS  (-1),  son  of  ErechtheusL  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thes- 
piae in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called 
Thespiadiu, 

THESPROTI  (-orum),  a  people  of  Bpiru^ 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Tnita. 
PKOTIA  or  TuRSPROTis,  whlch  extended  alone 
the  coast  from  the  Ambradan  nilf  N.-war^ 
as  far  as  the  river  Thyamis,  and  inland  as  far 
aa  the  territory  of  the  Molossi.  The  Thea- 
proti  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitanta  of 
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Epirns,  and  are  raid  to  have  derived  their 
Dame  n*nm  Thei*prutii8,  the  ton  of  Lycnon. 
They  were  Peln»«iiaiis>,  and  in  their  cooutry 
wau  the  oracle  of  Doduiin.  the  great  centre  of 
the  PelAFgic  worship.  Pronoi  Thepprotla  i»- 
sned  the  Thessaliant*,  who  took  potiaei^sion  of 
the  country  afterwards  called  TDet«8a1y. 

THESSALIA  (-ae),  the  larpest  divisioD  of 
Greece,  was  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountaios,  which  eeparaied  ii  from 
Macedonia;  on  tiie  W.  by  Mount  Pindas, 
which  separated  it  f^om  Epirui* :  on  the  E.  by 
the  Aegaean  oea ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Muliac 


^ulf  and  Monnt  Oeta.  which  separated  it  from 
Locria,  Phocif,  and  Aetolia.  Thce^aly  prop- 
er ia  a  vast  plain,  «hni  in  on  every  Hide  by 
mountain  barrier:*,  brolcen  oulv  at  the  N.E. 
corner  by  the  valley  and  dellle  of  Tempe, 
which  separates  Ossa  trom  Olympus.  Tuis 
plain  is  drained  l>y  the  river  Peneus  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
s  vast  lake^  the  waiero  of  which  were  aAer- 
wards  earned  «>ff  throueh  the  vale  of  Tempe 
by  8«)me  sudden  convulsion,  which  rent  tne 
rocks  of  this  valley  at^under.  In  addition  to 
the  plain  already  described,  there  were  two 
other  diftrlcts  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Thessaly:  one,  called  Mus^netiia,  be- 
ing a  l«»ng,  narrow  strip  of  country,  extend- 
ing aloni^  the  coast  of  ihe  Aegaean  sea  from 
Tempe  to  the  Pugasaean  gulf,  and  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Mounts  Osna  and  Olympus;  and 
the  other  being  a  long,  narrow  vale  at  the 


extreme  S.  of  the  country,  lyinjjf  between 
Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta,  and  drained  by  the 
river  SperchOns.    Thessnly  prt>per  was  divid- 


ed in  very  early  times  into  4  dUtricts  or  tet- 
rarchles— a  division  which  we  still  And  snb- 
eistiug  in  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  These  dis- 
tricts were:  (1)  Hkstiabwtis,  the  N.W.  part 
of  Thewnly,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  \V.  by  ICpirnn,  on  the  E.  by  Pela«- 
giotis,  and  <in  the  S.  by  The>saliotis:  the  Pe- 
neus may  be  (>nid  in  general  to  have  formed 
its  S.  limit.— (2)  Pklasoiotis,  the  E.  part  of 
the  Thesyulian  plain,  was  bonnded  on  ihe  N. 
by  Macedonia,  (m  the  W.  bv  Hestiaeotis,  on 
the  E.  by  Magnesia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus 
PagasiieuB  and  Phthiotis — (3)  Tukssai.iotis, 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
bonnded  <m  the  N.  by  Hestiaeotia,  on  the  W. 
by  Epirus,  on  the  E.  by  Pelasgiotls,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Dolopin  and  Phthiotis.— (4)  Phtoio- 
Tis,  the'S.E.  of  Thes»<aly,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  The^naliotis,  on  the  W.  by  Dolopia,  on  the 
8.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Pagasaean  gulf.  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas  proper,  and 
the  dominions  of  Achilles.  Besides  these 
there  were  4  other  districts,  viz. :  (t)  Maonk- 
siA.  [MAtiNKSiA.]—()  Dolopia,  a  t«mall  dis- 
trict bounded  on  the  E.  by  Phthiotis,  on  the 
N.  by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  W.  by  Athamania, 
and  on  the  H.  by  Oetaea.  The  Dolopes  were 
an  ancient  people,  for  they  are  not  only  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  lighting  before  Troy,  but 
they  alrio  sent  deputies  lo  the  Amphictyonic 
assemblv.— (')  Ortaka,  a  district  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sperchens,  lying  betvieen  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by  Phoci^  and  on  the  £. 
by  Mails.— (8)  Maxjs.    [M  a  i.ia.]— The  Tbe^sa- 


Ilana  were  a  Thesprotlan  tribe,  and  under  the 

guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have  been 
escendants  of  Hercules,  invaded  the  W.  part 
of  the  country,  at  erwards  culled  Thessaliotis, 
whence  they  ^nbsequently  spread  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  counirv.  For  some  time 
after  tne  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed  by 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ;  but  the  kingly 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early 
times,  and  the  government  in  the  separate 
cities  became  oligarchical,  the  power  being 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families 
dej«ceuded  from  the  ancient  kings.  Of  these, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  were  the  Aleuadae 
and  the  Scopadae,  the  former  of  whom  ruled 
at  Laris^a,  and  the  latter  at  Cranon  or  Cran- 
non.  At  an  early  period  the  Thessalians 
were  united  into  a  confederate  body.  Each 
of  the  4  districts  Into  which  the  country  waa 
divided  probably  regulated  Its  affairs  by  some 
kind  of  provincial  council ;  and  in  case  of 
war,  a  chief  magistrate  was  elected,  ander 
the  name  of  Toffits  (TayoO.  whose  conimanda 
were  obeyed  by  all  the  4  aistrlcts.  This  c<m- 
federacy,  however,  was  not  of  much  practical 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  people,  and  appears 
to  have  been  only  used  by  the  Ttiessaliau  no- 
bles as  a  means  of  cementing  and  maintain- 
ing their  power.  The  Thessalians  never  l>e- 
came  of  much  importance  in  Grecian  his- 
tory. In  B.C.  844  Philip  completely  subjected 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  4  divisions  of  the  country  gov- 
ernors devoted  to  his  interests.  The  vic- 
torjr  of  T.  Flaminiuus  at  Cynoscephalae,  in  1»7. 
again  gave  the  Thessalians  a  semblance  of 
independence  under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans. 

THE8SAL0NICA  (-ae:  Saloniki),  more  an- 
clently  THEHMA,  an  ancient  city  In  Mace- 
donia, situated  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus.  Under  the  name  of  Ther- 
ma  It  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians 
a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Pelop<mnesian  war  (b.o.  432),  but  was  BO<m 
after  restf)red  by  them  to  Perdlccas.  It  waa 
made  an  important  city  by  Cassander,  who 
collected  in  this  place  toe  inhabitants  of  sev- 
eral adjacent  towns  (about  a  a  SlftX  nnd  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Thessalonica  in  honor  of 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and  sister  of 
Alezauuer  the  Great.  From  this  time  It  be- 
came a  large  and  flourishing  city.  It  waa  vis- 
ited by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  a.d.  68,  and 
about  two  years  afterwards  he  addressed  trom 
Corinth  two  epistles  to  his  converts  in  the 
city.    (See  illustration  on  p.  402.) 

THESllUS  (-1),  son  of  Ares  (Mars)  and  De- 
monice  or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  oth- 
ers, son  of  Agenor  and  grandson  of  Pleuron. 
the  king  of  Aetolia.  lie  was  the  fother  of 
Iphiclus,  Euippns,  Plexippus,  Eurypylus,  Le- 
da.  Althaea,  and  Hypermnestra.  The  patro- 
nvinic  Thk8tiadr8  la  given  to  his  grandson 
Meleager,  as  well  as  to  his  sous ;  and  the  fe- 
male patronymic  Thrstias  to  his  daughter 
Althaea,  the  mother  of  Meleager. 

THESTOR  (-6ris),  son  of  Idmon  and  Lao- 
thog,  and  father  of  Calcbas,  Theoclymenus, 
Lencippe,  and  Theono^     The  patronymlo 
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TiivsTOEmn  is  freqnently  given  to  his  son 
Calchaff. 

THfiTIS  (-Idirt,  one  of  the  danehters  of  Ne- 
reu8  and  Doris,  was  a  marine  divinity,  and 
dwelt— lilce  her  sisters,  the  Nereids— in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  with  her  father  Nerens. 
She  there  received  Dionysus  (Bacchnn^  on  hii» 
flij^ht  from  Lycursrns,  and  tlie  eod  in  hi^j^rati- 
tnde  presented  her  with  a  g:(ilden  nrn.  When 
Uephnestns  (Vnlcan)  was  thrown  down  from 
heaven,  he  was  lilcewise  received  hy  Tlieiis. 
She  had  been  brought  np  by  Hera  (Juno), 
and  when  she  reached  the  ase  of  maiarity, 
Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  gave  her,  aeainst  her 
will,  in  marriage  to  Pelens.  Poseiuon  (Nep- 
tnne)  and  Zeus  himself  are  said  by  some  to 
have  sned  for  her  hand;  but  when  Themis 
declared  that  the  sou  of  Thetis  would  be 
more  illustrious  than  his  faitlier,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit  Others  state  that 
Thetis  rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she 
had  been  brought  up  by  Hera,  and  the  god. 
to  revenge  himself,  decreed  that  she  should 
marry  a  mortal.  Chiron  then  informed  his 
fHend  Peleus  how  he  might  gain  possession 
of  her,  even  if  she  should  metamorphose  her- 
self; for  Thetis,  like  Proteus,  had  the  power 
of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased.  Peleus, 
instructed  by  Chiron,  held  the  goddess  fast 
till  she  assumed  her  proper  form,  and  prom- 
ised to  marry  him.  The  wedding  was  hon- 
ored with  the  presence  of  all  the  gods,  except 
Erls  or  Di!*c«rd,  who  was  not  invited,  and 
who  avenged  herself  by  throwing  aniouLj 
the  assembled  gods  the  apple  which  was  the 
•utirce  of  eo  much  misery.    CPabis.]    By  Pe- 


lens, Thetis  became  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
on  whom  she  l)estowed  the  tendereet  care 
and  love.    CAoqii.lks.] 

THI.\  (-ae),  d:inghler  of  UrJLnas  and  G«, 
one  of  ihe  female  Titans,  became  by  Hy|>erIon 
the  mother  of  Uriios  (Sol),  Eos  (Anrofa),  and 
SelCne  (Luna)— that  is,  she  was  regarded  aa 
the  deity  from  whom  all  light  proceeded. 

THIS,  a  ^at  city  of  Upper  K;rypt,  capital 
of  the  Thinites  Nomos,  and  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  ancleitt  dynasties. 

TlilSBB  (-es)^  beautiful  Babylonian  maid- 
en, beloved  l>y  Pyramns.  The  h»vers,  living 
in  adjoining  hnnt-e*,  often  secretly  conversed 
with  each  iither  through  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  as  their  parents  would  not  sanction 
their  marriage.  Once  thev  agreed  n|>on  a 
rendezvous  at  the  t<»mb  of  Nuins.  Thifll>e 
arrived  first,  and,  while  phe  was  waiting  for 
PyramuB,  she  perceived  a  lioness,  which  had 
Just  torn  ti^  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which 
the  lionei<s  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean 
time  Pyramus  arrived,  and  finding  her  gar- 
ment covered  with  blood,  he  imagined  that 
she  had  been  murdered,  and  made  away  with 
himself  under  a  mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  henceforth  was  as  red  as  blood.  This- 
be,  who  afieiwards  fonnd  the  body  of  lier 
lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

THISBE  (-€s).  afterwards  THISB  AE  (-amm  : 
KaJcotiia\  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  and  between  Mount  Helicon  and 
the  Corinthian  gulC 

TUOANTEA  (-ac),  a  Mmijuno^f  j^e  Tan- 
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rian  Artemis  (Dlaiia),  derived  from  Thoai, 
king  of  Tauris. 

TBOAS  (-auti8).  (1)  Son  of  Andraeroon 
and  Gori^e,  waa  kiDK  of  Calydon  and  Plearou, 
in  Aetolia,  and  paiTed  with  40  ships  afraiust 
Troy.— (2)  Sou  of  Diouysas  (Bacchat)  and  Ari- 
adne, was  king  of  Lemnos,  and  married  to 
Myrina,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hypaipyle  and  Sicinaa.  When  the  Leraniar 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hyp- 
aipyle saved  and  concealed  her  father,  Thoaa. 
The  patronymic  Thoamtias  is  given  to  Hyp- 
aipyle, as  the  danghter  of  Thoas  —(3)  Son  of 
Borysthenes  and  King  of  Tanris,  into  whose 
dominions  Iphigenia  was  carried  by  Artemia 
when  she  was  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

THORICUS  (-1:  Theriko),  one  of  the  12  an- 
cient towns  in  Attica,  and  sabseqneutly  a  de- 
mna  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantls,  waa 
aituated  on  the  S.E.  coast,  a  little  above  Sa- 
nium. 

THRiCiA  (-ae)  waa  in  earlier  times  the 
name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Danul>e,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Propontis  and  the  Aegaean,  on  the  E.  by  the 
PontQs  Eazinna,  and  on  the  W.  bv  the  river 
Strymon  and  the  easternmost  of  the  Iliyrian 
tribes.  It  waa  divided  into  two  partn  by 
Monnt  Hnemns  (the  Balkan)^  running  from 
'W.toR.and  separating  the  plain  of  the  low- 
er Danabe  from  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Aegaean.  Two  extensive  mountain  ranges 
branch  off  from  the  S.  side  of  Monnt  Haemns 
— one  runnin<:  S.E.  towards  Constantinople; 
and  the  other,  called  Rhodope,  B.  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  also  rniining  in  a  S.E.-ly  direc- 
tion near  the  river  Nestus.  Between  these 
two  ranges  there  are  manv  plains,  which  are 
drained  by  the  Hebrus,  ihe  largest  river  in 
Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the  name  Thrace 
was  applied  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  conn- 
try.  Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peo- 
filed  in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thucvd- 
(\e»  l)y  a  va^l  numl)er  of  different  tribe?,  but 
their  customs  and  character  were  marked  bv 
great  nniformitv.  They  %vere  savajge,  cruel, 
and  rapacious,  delighting  in  blood,  but  brave 
and  warlike.  In  earlier  times, however,  some 
of  the  Thracian  tribes  ninst  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  higher  degree  of  civilization 
than  prevailed  among  them  at  a  later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets— Orpheus,  Linns, 
Musaeus,  and  others — are  all  reprei^ented  as 
coming  from  Thrace.  Eumolpus,  likewise, 
who  founded  the  Eleu^inian  mysteries  in  At- 
tica, is  said  to  have  been  a  Thracian,  and  to 
have  fought  ngainst  Erechtheuis  king  of  Ath- 
en.*«.  We  find  mention  of  the  Thraclans  in 
other  parts  of  southern  Greece,  and  also  in 
Asia.  The  principal  Greek  colonies  along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  the  Strymon  and  go- 
ing £.-wards,  were  AMrniPOLis,  Abdrra,  Di- 
OARA  or  DioAi  POMS,  Makonka,  Stbvmk,  Me- 
SKMBniA,  and  Aknok  The  Thracian  Cher- 
aonesus  was  probably  colonized  by  the  Greeks 
at  an  early  period,  but  it  did  not  contain  any 
important  Greek  settlement  till  the  migration 
of  the  flnitt  Miltiades  to  the  country  during 
the  reign  of  Pisistratns  at  Athens.  [Ciikb- 
anNRSua]  On  the  Propontis  the  two  chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  Pxbiivthvb 


and  Srlymbbia,  and  on  the  Thracian  Bospo- 
rus was  the  important  town  of  Byzahtium. 
There  were  only  a  few  Greek  settlements  on 
the  8.  W.  coast  of  the  Enzine ;  the  most  im- 
portant were  thoee  of  Apollomia,  ODitaeue. 
CAi.T.ATia,  ToMi  (renowned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment),  and  Ibtkia,  near  the  S. 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  Thracians  are 
said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesostris, 
king  of  Effypt,  and  sabseqnently  to  have  been 
subdued  by  the  Tencrlaus  and  Mysians:  but 
the  first  really  historical  fact  respecting  them 
is  their  subjugation  by  Megabazus,  the  gen- 
eral of  Darius.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
driven  out  of  Europe  bv  the  Greeks,  the  Thra- 
cians recovered  their  independence ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Pelop<mnesian  war  al- 
most ali  the  Thracian  tribe:*  were  united  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Sitalces,  kins  of  the 
Odrysae.  whose  kingdom  extended  from  Ab- 
dera  to  the  Eaxlne  and  the  month  of  the  Dan- 
ube. In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponneaian 
War  (ika  4S9),  Sitalces,  who  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  invaded  Mtic- 
edonia  with  a  vast  army  of  150,000  men,  bat 
was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  aft«r  remaining  in  Macedonia  80 
davs.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tri- 
balli  in  424^  and  waa  succeeded  Dy  his  nephew 
Seuthes,  who  during  a  long  reign  raised  his 
kingdom  to  a  height  of  ixiwer  and  prosperity 
which  it  had  never  prisviousl  v  attained.  Aft- 
er the  death  of  Seuthes.  which  appears  to 
have  happened  a  little  before  the  close  of 
the  PeloponneMan  war,  we  find  his  powerfhl 
kingdom  split  up  into  different  parts.  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lvsimachns.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  period  it  became  a  Roman 
province. 

THRXSfiA  (-ae),  P.  PAETUS,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  senator  and  Stoic  philost)- 
pher  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  a  native  of 
Patavlum,  and  was  probably  bom  soon  after 
the  death  of  Augustus.  He  made  the  young- 
er Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria  who  showed  her  husband 
Caecina  how  to  die :  and  hi;*  wife  wns  worthy 
of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  At  a  later 
period  he  gave  his  own  danghter  in  marriage 
to  Helvidius  Prlscns,  who  trod  closelv  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father-in-law.  After  incur- 
ring the  hatred  of  Nero  bv  The  independence 
of  his  character  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  expresfced  his  opinions,  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  a.d.  66. 

THRiStBtLUS  (-1).  (l)Tirrant  of  Mile- 
tus, was  a  contemporary  of  Perlander  and 
Alyatles,  the  king  of  Lydia.— (2)  A  celebrated 
Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  was  senlonslv 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarch!' 
cal  government  of  the  400  in  b.o.  411.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Tvrants  at 
Athene  he  was  banished,  but,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Thebans,  snceeeded  in  overthrow- 
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Ing  the  Ten,  who  had  Pncceeded  to  the  gov- 
ernmeut,  and  eveDtually  obtained  posscBsion 
of  Athens,  and  restored  the  democracy,  403. 
In  390  he  coromauded  the  Athenian  fleet  In 
the  Aegaean,  and  was  slain  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Aspen  das.— (3)  Brother  of  Gelon 
and  Hieron,  tyrants  of  Syracnse,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  sncceeded  in  D.a  467,  bat  was  soon 
afterwnrds  expelled  bv  the  Syracasan8,whom 
be  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  craelty. 
THRiStMiCHTS  (-!},  a  native  of  Chalce- 
dnn,  was  a  Sophist,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
coltivntors  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gorgias. 
THRlStMSNUS.  [Tsasimenus.] 
THR^NIUM  (-i:  itormmi),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Locrl  Epicnemidii,  on  the  river  Boa- 

Elus,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  with  a 
irbor  upon  the  coasL 

THtrcTDlDBS  (-is).  (1)  An  Athenian 
etat«8ninn.  and  leader  of  the  arii«tocratic  party 
in  opposition  to  Pericles.  He  was  ostracized 
in  B.C.  444.— (2)  The  great  AtheniHn  historian, 
of  the  demus  Halimns,  was  the  son  of  Olorns 
or  Orolus  and  Hegesip- 
yle,  and  wan  born  in  luo. 
471.  Thncydides  is  paid 
to  hnve  been  instrneted 
in  oratory  bv  Antiphon, 
and  in  philosophy  by 
Anaxagoras.  Either  by 
inheritance  or  by  mar- 
riage he  possessed  gold 
mines  in  that  part  of 
Thrace  which  is  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Tnasos, 
where  he  was  a  person 
of  the  greatest  inflaence. 
He  commanded  an  Athe- 
nian sqnadron  of  7  ships 
at  Tha^ns,  424,  when  £u- 
clex,  who  commanded  in 
Aniphipolis,  sent  for  his 
assistance  aGrainJ*t  Bratiidas;  bnt,  failing  in 
that  enterprise,  he  became  an  exile,  pniba- 
blv  to  avoid  a  severer  pauishment.  He  him- 
self says  thai  he  lived  20  years  in  exile  (v.  26). 
and  as  it  commenced  in  the  beginning  or 
423,  lie  may  have  letnrned  to  Athens  in  the 
beginning  of  403,  about  the  time  when  Thran- 
ybhlns  liberated  Athens.  Thucydides  is  said 
to  have  been  assassinated  at  Athens  soon 
after  his  return  ;  at  all  events  his  death  can 
not  be  placed  later  than  401.  With  reeard  to 
his  work,  we  may  conclude  that  we  nave  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period 
by  Thncydides  than  we  have  of  any  period 
in  modern  history  equally  long  and  equally 
eventfuL 

THtTLE  (-€8),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  German  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  most  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth, 
and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Iceland ; 
by  others,  one  of  the  Shetland  group. 

THtTRlI  (-orum),  more  rarely  THtTRIUM 
(-i:  Tetra  Auooa),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
founded  h.o.  443,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris,  which  had  been  destroyed  more  than 
60  years  before.  [Sybaris.]  It  was  built  by 
the  remains  of  the  population  of  Sybaris,  as- 
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sisted  by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
but  especially  trom  Athens.  Among  the^e 
colonists  were  the  historian  Herodotos  and 
the  orator  Lysias.  The  new  city,  from  which 
the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  were  soou  ex- 
pelled, rapidly  attained  great  power  and  pros- 
perity, and  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

THYlMIS  (-is:  Kalama),  a  river  in  Spira^ 
forming  the  ooondary  between  Thesprotia 
and  the  district  of  Cestryna. 

THTiDEa    [Thyia.] 

THTESTBS  (-ae).  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  was  tne  brother  of  Atreus  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Aegisthus.   [ATasra  and  Aeoisthcs.] 

THTIA  (-ae),  a  daughter  of  Ca^ulius  or 
CephissensC  became  bv  Apollo  the  mother  of 
Delphna.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  sacrificed  to  Dioujrsus  (Bacchus),  and 
to  have  celebrated  orgies  in  his  honor.  Prom 
her  the  Attic  women,  who  went  vearly  to 
Mount  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the  Dionysiac 
orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiades,  received 
themselves  the  name  of  TnviAnEa  or  Tur- 
ADEs.  This  word,  however,  comes  from  S-i^ 
and  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  firautic 
women. 

TH  YMBRA  (-ae).  (I)  A  city  of  the  Troad, 
N.  of  Ilium  Vetus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the 
epithet  Thymbraens. — (2)  A  wooded  district 
in  Phrygia,  no  doubt  connected  with  Tuym- 

BRICM. 

THTMBRlUM  (-i),  a  small  town  of  Phrrg- 
ia,  10  parasangs  W.  of  Tyrlaeum,with  the  »» 
called  fountain  of  Midas. 

THYMBRIUS  (-1:  Thimbrek).K  river  of  the 
Troad,  falling  into  the  Scamanaer. 

THfMfiLE  (-«R),  a  celebrated  mima  or  fe- 
male actretfs  In  the  reign  of  Domitiau,  wiih 
whom  she  was  a  great  favorite. 

THTMOETES  (-ae),  one  of  the  elders  of 
Troy,  whose  sou  was  killed  by  the  order  of 
Priam,  because  a  soothsayer  had  predicted 
that  Troy  would  be  destroyed  by  a  Doy  born 
on  the  day  on  which  this  child  was  born. 

THTNI  (-orum),  a  Thracian  people,  whoee 
original  abodes  were  near  Salmydesjius,  but 
who  afterwards  parsed  over  into  Bitutnia. 

THTNI A  (-ae).  (1)  The  land  of  the  Thyni 
in  Thrace.— (2)  Another  name  for  Bitutnia. 

THYOnE  (-«s),  the  name  of  Sem^lfi,  under 
which  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  brought  her  from 
Hades,  and  introduced  her  among  the  im- 
mortals.   Hence  Dionysus  is  also  called  Tby- 

ONEU8. 

THTRfiA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  in  Cynnrla. 
the  district  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  ana 
Argolis,  was  sitaated  niion  a  height  on  the 
bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Turaa- 
ATFS.    The  territory  of  Thyrea  was  called 

TUYRRATIB. 

THYSSXOfiTAE  (-arum),  a  people  of  8ar- 
matia  Asiatica,  on  the  £.  bhores  of  the  Pains 
Maeotls. 

TIBARBNI  or  TIBiRI  (-orumX  a  quiet  ag^ 
ricultnral  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Pento^ 
E.  of  the  river  Iris.  ^-^  j 
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TIBfiRlAS.  (1)  A  city  of  Galilee,  on  the 
8.  W.  8h«)re  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  built  by 
Herod  Antipaa  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
beriua — (2)  Or  Oknnk8arkt,  also  the  Sea  or 
Galilrk,  in  the  O.  T.  Cuinnksktu  (Bahr  Tti^ 
bariyeh).  the  2d  of  the  8  lakes  in  Palestine 
formed  by  the  coarse  of  the  Jordan.  [Job- 
DAMB8.]  Ita  length  la  11  or  19  geographical 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5  to  C  It  lies 
deep  among  fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and 
sweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish. 

TlBSRXNUS  (-1),  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  son  of  Capetut«,  and  father  of  Agrip- 
pa,  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  crot»hing 
the  river  Albala,  which  waa  hence  called  Ti- 
beris. 

TlBBRIS,  alM>  TIBRIS,  TTBRI8,  THT- 
BRI8  (-is  or  idis),  AMNIS  TlBfiRlNU8,  or 
simply  TIBBHINDS  (i:  Tiber  or  Tevere),  the 
chief  river  in  Central  Italy,  on  which  stood 
the  city  of  Rome.  It  it*  Paid  to  have  been 
originally  called  AlbuiUy  and  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Tiberin  in  concequence  of  Ti- 
berinus,  king  of  Alba,  having  been  drowned 


Tiben't.  The  poets  also  cfve  it  the  epithets 
of  Tyrrheniu,  because  it  flowed  past  Btruria 
dnrlng  the  whole  of  its  conrse,  and  otLfjditu, 
becaui«e  the  Btrascans  are  said  to  have  been 
of  Lydiau  origin. 

TlBfiRlUS  (-i),  emperor  of  Rome,  a.d.  14- 
37.  His  full  name  was  Tibevids  Claddids 
Nkeo  Cakbak.  He  was  the  son  of  T.  Clan- 
dius  Nero  and  of  Livia,  and  was  born  on  the 
Ittlh  of  November,  u.0. 42,  before  his  mother 
married  Aognstus.  He  was  carefally  edu- 
cated, and  became  well  acqnainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  In  SO  he  was  sent  by 
Augustus  to  restore  Tigranes  to  the  throne 
of  Armenia.  In  18  Tiberius  was  consul  with 
P.  Qaintilins  Varus.  In  11,  while  his  brother 
Drnsns  was  fighting  against  the  Germans, 
Tiberius  conducted  Uie  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians and  Pannonians.  In  6  he  obtained 
the  tribunitia  potestas  for  ft  years,  but  during 
this  vear  he  retired  with  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next 
7  years.  His  chief  reason  for  this  retirement 
was  to  get  away  flrom  his  wife  Julia,  the 
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In  it.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2  springs  of  lim- 
pid water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifemum, 
and  flows  in  a  8.W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  thcSablnes, 
and  Latium.  After  flowing  about  110  miles, 
it  receives  the  Nar  (xV«ro),  and  from  its  c«)n- 
fluence  with  this  river  its  regular  navigation 
begins.  Three  miles  above  Rome,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  70  miles  from  the  Nar.  it 
receives  the  Anlo  ITeverone)^  and  from  this 
point  becomes  a  river  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Within  the  walls  of  Rome  the 
Tiber  is  about  800  feet  wide,  and  from  12 
to  18  feet  deep.  After  heavy  rains  the  river 
in  ancient  times,  art  at  the  present  day,  fre- 
quently overflowed  iti!>  banks,  and  did  con- 
siderable mischief  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city.  (Hor.,  Cnrm,  i.  2.)  The  waters  of  the 
river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it  is 
frequently  c«4Jed  by  the  Roman  poets  ytaws 


daughter  of  Augustus,  whom  he  had  been 
compelled  by  the  emperor  to  marry.  He  r*- 
turned  to  Rome  a. p.  2.  From  the  year  of  his 
adoption  by  Aueustus,  a. v.  4,  to  the  death  of 
that  emperor,  Tiberius  was  in  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  though  he  visited  Rome 
several  times.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  at 
Nola,  on  the  19ih  of  August,  a.i>.  14,  Tibe- 
rius, who  was  on  his  way  to  lUyricum,  was 
immediately  summoned  home  by  his  mother 
Livia,  and  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
power  without  any  opposition.  He  began  his 
reign  by  putting  to  death  Postnmus  Agrip])a, 
the  surviving  grandson  of  Augustus.  When 
he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  he  began  to 
exercise  his  craft.  He  took  n:om  the  popular 
ai^sembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  senate.  N^itwithstand- 
ing  his  suspicions  nature,  Tiberius  gave  his 
complete  coufldeuce  to  S^tjanus,  who  for  many 
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years  posaeMed  the  reni  goTenimeDt  of  the 
state.  Id  a.i>.  S6  Tibtrins  left  Rome,  and 
withdrew  liito  CnmuaDia.  He  never  return- 
ed to  the  city.  Ue  left  on  the  pretext  of  ded- 
icating temples  in  Campania,  bat  his  real 
motives  were  his  dislike  to  Rome,  where  he 
heard  a  mat  deal  that  was  disagreeable  to 
him,  and  nis  wish  to  indnlge  his  sensual  pro- 
pensities in  private.  In  order  to  secure  slill 
greater  retirement,  he  took  np  his  residence 
(i7)  in  the  island  uf  Capreae,  at  a  short  dis- 
iHDce  from  the  Campauian  coasL  In  SI  Se- 
Innns,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
imperial  iK>wer,  was  pnt  to  an  ignominious 
dertih,  which  was  followed  by  the  execution 
of  his  friends :  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Roma  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  tragic  occnrrences.  Tiberius  died 
on  the  16th  of  March,  87,  at  the  Ailla  of  Ln- 
cullus,  at  Misennm,  having  been  smothered 
by  the  order  of  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  prae- 
torians. 

TIBISCUS  or  TIBISSUS  (-i),  probably  the 
same  as  the  PARTHISCUS  or  PAKTHIS- 
8US  {ThMM),  a  river  of  Dacia,  forming  the 
W.  bonndary  of  that  country. 

TIBULLUS  (-i),  ALBlUS,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  of  eqnestriau  family.  His  birth  is  placed 
by  conjecture  B.a54,  and  his  death  luo.  18. 
Of  his  vouth  and  edncation,  absnlntely  noth- 
ing is  Known.  The  estate  Wlonging  to  the 
equestrian  ancestors  of  Tibullns  was  ac  Pe- 
dum, between  Tlbur  and  Pmeneste,  and  the 
poet  spent  there  the  better  portion  of  his 
E>hort  but  peaceful  and  happy  life.  His  great 
patron  was  Messala,  whom  he  accompanied 


in  31  into  Aquitania.  and  the  following  year 
into  the  EasL  Tibnllus,  however,  was  taken 
ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcyra,  from 
whence  he  retnrned  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the 
active  life  of  Tibullns;  his  life  is  now  the 
chronicle  of  his  poetry,  and  of  those  tender 
passions  which  were  the  inspiratl'>n  of  his  po- 
etry. His  elegies  are  addressed  t«i  two  mis- 
tresses, under  the  probably  flctitions  names 
of  Delia  and  Nemesis ;  besides  whom,  as  we 
learn  f^om  Horace  {Od.  i.  83),  he  celebrated 
another  beauty  named  Glycera.  The  poetry 
of  his  conteraporaHes  shows  Tibullns  as  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  To  Hor- 
ace especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  at- 
tachment, and  his  epistle  to  Tibnllns  gi/es 
the  most  full  and  pleading  view  of  bis  poet- 
ical retreat  and  of  his  character. 

TTBtJR  (-fids :  TVpoZt),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  of  Latium,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Rome, 
siinated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (hence  called 
by  Horace  mijnnum  THbur)^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a  magnificent 
waterfall.  It  became  subject  to  Rome  with 
the  other  Latin  cities  on  the  final  subjugation 
of  Latium  in  ac.  338.  Under  the  Romans 
Tibur  continned  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing 
town,  since  the  salnbrity  and  beantifnl  scen- 
ery of  the  place  led  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Roman  nobles  to  bnild  here  mag- 
nificent villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  empemr  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valnable 
specimens  of  ancient  art  have  been  discover- 
ed. Here  also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived 
after  adorning  the  triumph  of  her  conqaerort 
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Aurellan.  Horace  likewise  bad  a  coontry- 
hoase  iu  the  neijerhborhood  of  Tibar,  which 
he  preferred  to  all  his  other  residences. 

TTCINUM  (-1:  Pavia),  a  town  of  the  Laevi, 
or.  according  to  others,  of  the  Insnbree,  hi 
Gallia  Cisalpiua,  on  the  lea  baulc  of  the  Ti- 
cinus. 

TTCINUS  (-1 :  Tetsino),  an  important  river 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mous  Adula,  and 
after  flowiue  tnroagh  Lacus  Verbanns  (Logo 
Mck;giore)t  mils  into  the  Po  near  Ticiiiiim. 
It  was  apon  the  bank  uf  this  river  that  linu- 
nibal  jgained  his  lirst  viciorv  over  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  defeat  of  P.  Sciplo,  u.a  218. 

llFJlTA,  a  moautain  iu  Campania,  B.  of 
Capaa. 

TIFERNUM  (-i).  (1}  TiBKBiwrif  {Citta  di 
C<uteHo)f  a  town  of  UniDriM,  near  the  (tonrces 
of  the  liver  Tiber,  whence  its  surname,  and 
upon  the  conflues  of  Etruria.— (2)  Mktau- 
BKNSB  (&  Anffelo  in  Vado),  a  town  iu  Uinbria, 
B.  of  the  preceding,  on  the  river  Metaums.— 
<3)  A  town  in  Saniuium,  on  the  river  lirenius. 

TIFERNUS  (-i:  Bi/emo),  a  river  of  Sam- 
nium,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  aud  flawing 
through  the  country  of  the  Frentani  into  the 
Adriatic. 

TlGELUNUS,  80PHONIU8  (-i),  son  of  a 
native  of  Agrigentum,  the  minister  ofNero's 
worst  pass^ms,  aud  of  all  his  favorites  the 
most  oDuoxious  to  the  Roman  people.  Ou 
the  accession  of  Otho,  Tigellinns  was  com- 
pelled to  put  an  end  to  hb  own  life. 

TIGELLIUS  HERMOGfiNES.  CHeeiio- 
ozHxa.] 

TiGRiNES  (-is),  kings  of  Armenia.  (I.) 
Reigned  1I.0. 96-66  or  C6.  In  S3  he  made  hini- 
•elf  master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy, 


TigrtBM. 


tram  the  Bnphrates  to  the  sea.  In  69,  hav- 
ing refused  to  deliver  up  his  son-in-law,  Mith- 
ridateH,  to  the  Romans,  Lucullus  iuvaded  Ar- 
menia, defeated  the  mighty  host  which  Ti- 
graiies  led  against  him,  and  followed  np  his 
victory  by  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta.  Sub- 
sequently Tigranes  recovered  his  dominions ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Pompey.  in  66.  he  has- 
tened to  make  overtures  of  hubmission,  and 
laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet,  together  with  a  sum 
of  COOO  talents.  Pompey  left  him  in  posses- 
aion  of  Armenia  proper,  with  the  title  of  king. 
Tigranes  diediu56or56i.— (IL)  Son  of  Artavas- 
dea,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding. 

TIGRiNOCERTA  (-orum,  i  e.  in  Arme- 
nia, the  City  of  Tigranes:  8ert,  Ru),  the  later 


capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes  on  s 
height  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  in  the  val* 
ley  oetween  Mount  Masius  and  Niphates. 

TIGRIS  (-Idis  aud  isX  a  great  river  of  W. 
Asia,  rii^es  from  i'everal  sources  on  the  8.  side 
of  that  part  of  the  Taurus  chain  called  Ni- 
phateisinArmenla.and  flows  S.E.,flrst  through 
the  narrow  valley  between  Mount  Masius  and 
the  prolongation  of  Mount  Niphates,  and  then 
through  the  great  plain  whicn  is  bounded  on 
the E.  Dy  thelast-named chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving 
the  Euphrates  from  the  west. 

TIGURINI  (-orum).  a  tribe  of  the  HeWe- 
tii,  who  Joined  the  Cirabri  iu  invading  the 
country  of  the  Allobroges  iu  Gaul,  where  they 
defeated  the  consul  L.  CasKius  Longinus,  ii.o. 
10T.  They  formed  iu  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
most  important  of  the  4  cantons  {pagi)  into 
which  the  Helvetii  were  divided. 

TILPHfTSlUM  (-i),  a  town  iu  Boeotia,  situ- 
ated  upon  a  mountaiu  of  the  same  name,  S. 
of  lake  Copais,  and  between  Coronea  and 
Haliartns.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
fountain  Tilphusa,  which  was  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, aud  where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have  been 
buried. 

TIM  AEUS  (-1).  (1)  The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Aiidrumachus,  tvrant  of  Taurome- 
nlum  in  Sicily,  and  was  born  about  b.c.  359. 
He  was  banished  from  Sicily  by  Agathocles. 
and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  had 
livea  fiO  years  when  he  wrote  the  84tb  txmk 
of  his  history.  He  probably  died  about  256. 
The  great  work  of  Tlmaeus  was  a  history  of 
Sicily  IVom  the  earileot  times  to  264.— (2)  Of 
Locri,  in  Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  Plato. 

TIMAOBNES  (-is),  a  rhetorician  and  an  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
place  be  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rom^ 
where  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric,  and 
tani;ht  With  great  success. 

TIMANTHES  (-i?),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zenxis 
aud  Pairhnsiuo,  about  bo. 400.  The  master- 
piece of  Timanihei'  was  hb  celebrated  picture 
of  the  sacritice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  Aea- 
memnon  was  painted  with  bis  face  hidden 
in  his  mantle. 

TIMAVUS  (-1),  a  small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between  Istria 
and  Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  in  the  AdrlaUc,  between  Tergeate 
and  Aquileia. 

TTMOCRfiON  (-ontls),  of  Rhodee,  a  Ivric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  at- 
tacks on  Themistoclea  and  Simonldes. 

TIMOLEON  (-5nis),  son  of  Timodemus  or 
Timaenetus  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  earlv 
life  was  stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood. 
We  are  told  that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of 
liberty,  that  when  his  brother  Tlmophanea 
endeavtired  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  their 
native  city,  Timoleon  murdered  him  rather 
than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
state.    At  the  request  of  the  Greek  cliiea  of 
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Sidlj,  the  CorlDthlana  dispatched  Tlmoleon 
with  ft  rnnall  force  in  b-o.  S44  to  repel  the 
Carthairiniaoii  from  that  i«laod.  He  obtained 
poflseMiou  of  Syracase,  and  then  proceeded 
to  expel  the  tyranta  from  the  other  Greek 
dtiea  of  Sicily,  bnt  waa  intermpted  in  this 
nndertakiiig  liy  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lllybaenm,  in 
889,  with  an  immene«  army,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  consinting 
of  70,000  fool  and  10,orN)  horae.  Tlmoleon 
conld  only  induce  12.000  men  to  march  with 
him  aeaiiist  the  Carthaginians;  bnt  with  this 
small  force  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Carthngiinana  on  the  river  CrimlMna 
(839).  The  CarthaHnlana  were  glnd  to  con- 
clnde  a  treatv  with  Tlmoleon  in  838,  by  which 
the  river  Uaiycus  was  fixed  ns  the  boandary 
of  the  Cartha^nian  and  Oreek  dominions  in 
Sicily.  8ubi<eqaent]y  he  expelled  almoat  all 
the  tyrants  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 
and  established  democrucien  instead.  Tlmo- 
leon, however,  was  in  reality  the  mler  of 
Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  ev- 
ery matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  bis  rule  is  attested  by  the  fltmrishing  ctiu- 
ditlon  of  the  Islntul  f<»r  several  years  even 
after  his  death.    Ue  died  in  337. 

TTMON  (-«nis>.  (1)  The  son  of  Timarchus 
of  Phllns,  a  pbliosopher  of  the  sect  of  the 
Skeptics,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  about  b.o.  279,  and  onwards. 
He  taught  at  Chnlcedon  as  a  Sophist  with 
snch  success  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He 
then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  wiih  the  exceprion  of  a 
short  residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  almost  90.— (2)  The  Misanttirope,  an 
Athenian,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peiopon- 
neslan  war.  In  coneeuuence  of  the  Ingrati- 
tude he  experienced  ana  the  disappointments 
he  suffered  from  bis  early  fkriends  and  com- 
panions, he  secluded  himself  entirely  fh>m 
the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his  society 
except  Alclbiades.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  consequence  of  refusing  to  have  a  broken 
limb  set. 

TDfOTHfiUS  (-1).  (1)  A  celebrated  mnsi- 
clan  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
ramb, was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of 
Thersander.  He  was  born  11.0. 446,  and  died 
in  867,  in  the  90th. year  of  his  ase.  He  was 
at  flrat  unfortunate  in  his  profest'limal  efforts. 
Bven  the  Athenians,  fond  as  they  were  of 
novelty,  were  offended  at  the  bold  innova- 
tions of  Timoihens,  and  hissed  his  perform- 
ance. On  this  occasion  it  ia  said  ihnt  Eu- 
ripides enconraged  Timotheus  by  the  pre- 
diction that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres 
at  his  feet.  This  prediction  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  vast  popniurity 
which  Timotheus  afterwards  enjoyed.  He 
delighted  in  the  most  artificial  and  intricate 
forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he  nsed  in- 
•trnmental  music,  without  a  vocal  accompa- 
niment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
his  innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing 
all  the  others,  was  his  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  strings  of  the  eithara^  which  he 
seems  to  have  increased  to  11.^2}  A  distln- 


gnisbed  flale-player  of 'Hiebee,  floariebed  nn- 
der Alexander  the  Great. 

TINGIS  (-is:  Tangier),  a  dty  of  Msnre- 
tania,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gadi- 
tannm  (Strait  ^  Oibraltar),  was  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity.  It  was  mace  l>y  Augus- 
tus sTree  city,  and  by  Claudius  a  coiuuy,  and 
the  capital  of  Manreiania  Tingitana. 

TtNiA  (-ae),  a  small  river  in  Unibria,  rising 
near  SpoleUnm,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber. 

TiRfiStXS  (-ae),  a  Theban,  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  soothsayers  in  all  antiqalty. 
He  was  blind  Arom  hU  seventh  year,  bnt  lived 
to  a  very  old  age.  The  occasion  of  his  blind- 
ness ana  of  his  prophetic  power  is  variously 
related.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven  against 
,  Thebes,  he  declared  that  Thebes  shtivdd  he 
victorious  if  Menoeceos  would  sacriflre  him- 
I  self;  and  during  the  war  of  the  Epigoni, 
when  the  Thebaus  had  been  defeated,  be  ad- 
vised- them  to  commence  negotiations  of 
peace,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  oppor- 
tnulty  that  wonld  thus  be  aff<»rded  them  to 
take  to  flighL  Ue  himself  fled  with  them 
(or.  according  to  others,  he  was  carried  to 
Delphi  as  a  captive),  but  on  his  way  he  drank 
from  the  well  of  Tilnhnsa,  and  died.  Even 
in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the 
souis  of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and 
there  alro  he  continued  to  use  his  goldea 
staff  The  blind  seer  Tiresias  acts  so  prom- 
inent a  part  In  the  mvthlcal  history  of  Greece, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  event  with  whicli 
he  is  not  connected  in  some  way  or  other; 
and  this  Introduction  of  the  seer  in  so  many 
occurrences,  separated  by  long  intervals  or 
time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in  hia  long 
life. 

TTR!DATE8orTERlDiTES(-is).  Cl)The 
second  king  of  Parthia.  CAnaAosa  Ilj—ca) 
King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vologesies 
I.  (Arsacee  XXIII.),  king  of  Parthia.  He 
was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother, 
bnt  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Cor- 
bulo,  the  Roman  general,  and  finally  received 
the  Armenian  crown  fh>m  Nero  at  Rome  In 

A.D.63. 

TIRO  (-^nhi),  M.  TULLlUS,  the  f^eedman 
of  (;lcero,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  ten- 
der affection.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  amiable  disposition  and  highly 
cultivated  Intellect,  He  was  not  only  the 
amanneusis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
in  llieniry  labor,  but  was  himself  an  author 
of  no  mean  repntatlon,  and  notices  of  ser- 
eral  works  ft-om  his  pen  have  been  preserved 
by  ancient  writers.  After  the  death  of  Cic- 
ero, Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pnteoli,  whore  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  is  usually  believed 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short- 
hand writing  (Notae  Tironiancu), 

TTRYNS  (-this),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo- 
lls,  H.E.  of  Argos,  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Proetns,  the  brother  of  Acrislns,  who 
built  the  roa.*'Bive  walls  of  the  city  with  the 
help  of  the  Cyclopes.  Proetna  was  saoceed- 
ed  by  Perseus ;  and  it  waa  here  that  Hercnlee 
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was  hronght  np.  Hence  we  find  his  mother^ 
Alcmena,  called  Tirynthia^  And  the  hero  him- 
self Tinrnthina.  The  remains  of  the  city  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  Greece, 
and  are,  with  thot<e  of  Mycenae,  the  most  an- 
cient specimens  of  what  ia  called  Cyclopeau 
arckitectorSb 


Arch  of  Tlryni. 

TiSiMfiNUS  <-i).    (1}  Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  de- 

1>rived  of  his  kingdom  when  the  Heraclidae 
nvaded  Peloponnesus.  He  was  slaiu  in  a 
battle  against  the  Heraclidae. 

TISIPHONE.      [EDMKNIDAie.] 

TISSAPHERNfiS  (-is),  a  famoas  Persian, 


who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia  in 
]{.o.  414.  He  eMuonsed  the  cause  of  the  Spar- 
tons  in  the  Peloponiiesian  war,  but  he  did 


not  give  them  aiiy  effectual  apsivtauce,  since 
his  policy  was  to  exhanst  the  strength  of 
both  parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
His  pians,  however,  were  thwarted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  in  407,  who  sup- 
plied the  Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and 
effectual  as.xif>tance.  At  the  battle  of  Cu- 
uaxa,  in  401,  Tissaphernea  was  one  of  the  4 
generals  who  commanded  the  army  of  Artaz- 
erxes,  and  his  troops  were  the  only  portion 
of  the  left  wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by 
the  Greeks.  When  the  10,000  had  l)egun  their 
retreat,  Tissaphernes  promi^d  to  conduct 
them  home  in  safety ;  out  in  the  course  of 
the  march  he  treacherously  arrested  Clear- 
chns  and  4  of  the  other  generals.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  he  was  invested  by  the 
king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  the  authority  which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in 
western  Asia.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Sparta, 
in  which  Tissaphernea  was  unsnccessftil ;  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
Parysati?,  the  mother  of  Cy\  up,  he  was  put  \q 
death  in  895  by  order  of  the  king. 

TITlNES  (-nm).  (1)  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Urinns  (Heaven)  and  Gaea  (Eartn), 
originally  dwelt  in  heaven,  whence  thev  are 
called  Uranidae.  They  were  12  in  number,  6 
sons  and  6  daughters,  namely,  Oceanas,  Coe- 
ns,  Crins,  Hyperion,  lapdtus,  Cronus,  Thia, 
Bbea,  Themis.  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Te- 
thys ;  but  their  names  are  different  in  other 
accounts.  It  \e  said  that  Uranus,  the  first 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his  sons,  the  Heca- 
toncheire8(Hundred-Handed)— BriareuSfCot- 
tys,  and  Gye»— and  the  Cycldpe»— Arges,Ster- 
X9 


dpea,  and  Brontes— into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  in- 
dignant at  this,  persuaded  the  Titans  to  rit«« 
against  their  father,  and  gave  to  Cronus  (Sat- 
urn) an  adamantine  sickle.  They  did  as  their 
mother  bade  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned 
his  father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sen ; 
from  the  drops  of  bis  blood  there  arose  the 
Biinyes  — Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera. 
The  Titans  then  deposed  Uranns,  liberated 
their  brothers  who  had  been  cast  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  raised  Cronus  to  the  throne.  But 
Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  It  having 
been  foretold  to  him  by  Gaea  and  Uranns 
that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of  his 
own  children,  he  swallowed  succes»«ively  his 
children  He.itla  ^Ve.xta),  Demeter  (Ceren), 
Hera  (Juno),  Plut<»,  and  P»)Beld<)n  (Neptune). 
Hhea,  therefore,  when  she  was  pregnant  with 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  went  to  Crete,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  cave,  where  he 
was  brought  np  by  the  Cnretes.  When  Zeua 
had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the  as- 
sistance of  Tlietis,  the  danchter  of  Oceanus. 
who  gave  to  Cronus  a  potion  which  caused 
him  to  bring  up  the  stone  and  the  children 
he  had  swallowed.  United  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Zeus  now  began  the  contest 
against  Cronus  and  the  ruling  Titans.  Thia 
content  (usually  called  the  Titanomachia)  was 
carried  on  in  The^-^aly,  Cronus  and  the  Ti- 
tans occupying  Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10 
years,  till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to 
Zeus  if  he  would  deliver  the  Cvclopes  and 
Hecatoncheires  from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accord- 
ingly slew  Campe,  who  guarded  the  Cyclopes, 
and  the  latter  fhrnished  him  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  Titans  then  were  over- 
come, and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity  below 
Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to 
guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
light  of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  ancient  writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Gl- 

Sintes.— (2)  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to 
ose  divine  or  semi-divine  beings  wno  were 
descended  from  the  Titans,  such  as  Prome- 
theus, Hecate,  Latfina,  Pyrrha,  and  especially 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Seidnd  (the  Moon),  as 
the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
to  the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TITARESIUS  (-1 :  EUi89onitiko  or  Xeraohi), 
a  river  of  Thessaly.also  called  Europus,  r(i»liig 
in  Mount  Titarus,  flowinsr  thr<  >ugh  the  country 
of  the  Perrhaebi,  and  (ailing  into  the  Peneus, 
aE.  of  Phalanna. 

TTTHONUS  (-i),  son  of  Laomedon  and  Stry- 
mo,  and  brother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers 
of  Bos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  ootained 
from  the  gods  immprtality,  but  not  eternal 
vouth,  in  consequence  of  which  he  complete- 
IV  shrank  together  in  his  old  a^e;  whence  a 
decrepit  ola  man  was  proverbially  called 
Tithonns.  Bos  changed  nim  into  a  cicada, 
or  grasshopper. 

TITHOREA.    [NioN.] 

TITHRAUSTBS.  a  Pemian,  who  succeeded 
Tissaphernes  in  hia  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artazerxea  MnemoD,  b.0. 
896. 
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TTTU8  FLiVlUS  8XBTNU8  VESPiSl- 
XNUS  (-i),  Roman  t;m;>eror,  a.p.  79-^1,  com- 
monly called  by  his  prneuomen  TITU8,  was 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Ve.>^paiiiann8  and  bis 
wife  Flavia  Domliilla.  He  was  bom  on  ibe 
80th  of  December,  a.ii.  40.  When  a  yonnj^ 
mauihe  served  as  tribanns  miliium  iu  Biirain 
and  iu  Germany  with  great  credit.  After 
having  been  qaaestur.  he  had  the  command 
of  a  legion,  and  i*erved  under  his  father  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  Vespasian  returned  to  Italy, 
after  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the 
Ist  of  Jnly,  A.D.  89 ;  bnt  Titus  remained  in 
Palestine  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
during  which  he  bhowed  the  talents  of  a  gen- 
eral with  the  daring  of  a  soldier.  The  Mege 
of  Jerusalem  was  conclnded  by  the  citptiire 
of  the  plucfiu  on  the  8th  of  September,  TO.  Ti- 
tus returned  to  Italy  In  the  following  rear  (71), 
and  triumphed  at  Rome  with  his  father.  He 
also  received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  became 
the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  government. 
His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  no  good  prom- 
ise, and  his  attachment  to  Berenice,  the  sisier 
of  Agrlppa  II.,  also  made  him  unpopular;  but 
be  sent  her  away  from  Rtnue  after  be  became 
emperor.  Titus  succeeded  his  father  in  7t), 
ana  his  government  proved  an  agreeable  sar- 
prise  to  those  who  had  anticipated  a  return 
of  the  times  of  Nero.  During  his  whole  reign 
Titus  displayed  a  sincere  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  and  he  did  all  that  he 
could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  distre»s.  He 
assumed  the  oAce  of  Pontifex  Mazlmus  afier 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
blood,  a  resolution  which  he  kept.  The  Ist 
year  t>f  his  reign  is  memorable  lor  the  great 
eruption  of  Vesnylus,  which  desolated  a  Targe 
part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  buried  with 
lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  Titus  endeavored  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  this  great  eruption ;  and  ne  was  also 
at  great  care  and  expense  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  a  great  Are  at  Rome,  which 


laFted  8  days  and  nights.  He  completed  the 
CoUwseum,  and  erected  the  baths  which  were 
called  by  his  name.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
September,  a.t>.  SI,  after  a  reign  of  8  years  and 
i  months  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  41st 
year  of  his  age ;  and  there  were  suspicions  that 
be  was  poisoned  by  his  brother,  Domiiian. 

Tll'TUS  (-i),  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zens  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Bltira,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenus, 
I  was  a  giant  in  Buboea.  Instigated  by  Hera 
(JimiO>  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Arte- 
mis (Diana)  when  she  passed  thnmgh  Pant*- 
paeus  to  Pytho,  but  he  was  killed  by  the  ar- 
rows either  of  Artemis  or  Apollo;  according 
to  others,  Zeus  destroyed  him  with  f<  flash  or 
lightning.  He  was  then  cant  into  Turtarua, 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  on  the  ground, 
covering  9  acres,  while  2  vultuies  or  2  snakes 
devoured  his  liver. 

TLBPOLEMUS  (-i),  son  of  Hercules  by 
Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phyias,  or  by  Astyda- 
mia,  daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  king  of 
Argos,  but, after  slayinz^his  uncle  Licymuiuis 
he  settled  in  Rhodes,  ile  Joined  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  wur  with  tt  ships,  and  was  slain 
by  8urpedou. 

TLOS,  a  considerable  city  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  about  2i  miles  £.  of  the  river  Xanthuiu 
TMOLUS  (-1).  (1)  God  of  Mount  TtooIub 
in  Lydia,  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto 
(or  Omphale)  and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  Is 
said  to  have  decided  the  musi&il  ctmtest  be- 
tween Apollo  and  Pan.— (2)  iDagh)^  a  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  running  E. 
and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia,  and  di- 
viding the  plain  of  the  Hermus  on  the  N. 
firom  that  of  the  Cayster  on  the  8. 

TOLfiNUS  or  TEL0NIU8  (-i :  Tm-aw).^, 
river  in  the  land  of  the  8abines,  rising  in  tne 
country  of  the  Marsl  and  Aequi,  and  falling 
Into  the  Velinus. 

TOLBTUM  (-i :  Toledo),  the  capital  of  the 
Carpetanl  iu  Hispnnia  Tarraconeiisis,  situated 
on  the  river  Tagus,which  nearly  en- 
compasses the  town. 

TOLISTOBOOI,  T0L18T0B0n. 
[Gai.atia.] 

TOLOSA  (-ae:  Tofilouse)^  a  town 
of  Gnllia  Narbonensis,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Tectosaire**,  was  situated 
on  the  Garumna,  near  the  frcmtien 
of  Aqnitania.  It  was  Buh.«equent]y 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  sur- 
named  PulUidia.  It  was  a  large  and 
wealthy  town,  and  contained  a  cele- 
brated temple,  in  which  is  said  to 
have  been  prcs'crved  a  trreat  part  of 
the  booty  tiken  hy  Biennus  from  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  The  t(»wn  and 
temple  were  plundered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Servilins  Caepio  in  B.a  106. 

,  TOLUMNIUS  (-i),LAR  (-tis)  king 
^^^~L  ^^  '^^  Veientes,  to  whom  Fidenae 
OBif  revolted  in  b.o.  438,  and  at  whose 
Institration  the  inhabitants  of  Fide- 
nae slew  the  4  Romas  embassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct. 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Tolnm- 
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Dins  was  alain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelias 
Cossos. 

TOMX  (-Ornm)  or  TOMIS  (-is :  Tominoar  or 
Jegni  Pangola),  a  town  of  Thrace  (sobi<<;qnent- 
ly  Moevia),  bI  mated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Enzine,  and  at  a  later  time  the  capital  ofScy- 
thia  Minor.  It  is  renowned  as  tne  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment. 

TOMTRIS  (-is),  a  qneen  of  the  Massagetae, 
by  whom  Cyms  was  slain  in  battle,  B.a  62S. 

TOrOnS  (-ds),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Chiilcidice.  and  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  peninsula  Sithoniaf  from  which  the 
gnlf  between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  was  called  Sinus  Toronaicas. 

TORQUlTUS  (■\)j  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Munlia  gens.— (1)  T.  Manlids 
Impkriosds  TouqcATus,  the  son  of  L.  Manlius 
Capitolinns  Imperiotfius,  dictaUtr  b.o.  368,  was 
a  favorite  hero  of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is 
said  to  have  been  dull  of  mind  in  bin  youth, 
and  was  brought  up  by  his  father  in  the  closest 
retirement  in  the  countnr.  In  861  be  served 
nnder  the  dictator  T.  Quintius  Pennns  in  the 
war  azainst  the  Gauls,  and  in  this  campaign 
earned  immortal  glory  by  slayin<;  In  stn;;le 
Ciimbat  a  gigantic  Gaul.  Fn  tm'tbe  dead  body 
of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  {t^trqtua) 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around 
his  own  neck;  and  from  this  circumstance  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Torquatns.  He  was 
dictator  in  858,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  al^o 
three  times  consul,  namely,  in  347, 344,  and  in 
840.  In  the  last  of  thei>e  years  Torquatns  and 
hi!<  colleague,  P.  Decius  Mus,  gained  the  srreat 
victory  over  the  Latins  at  the  ftnit  of  Vesu- 
vius, which  established  forever  the  suprem- 
acy of  Rome  over  Laiium.  Shortly  before 
the  battle,  when  the  two  armies  were  en- 
camped  opposite  to  one  another,  the  consuls 
published  a  proclamation  that  no  Roman 
should  engage  in  simple  combat  with  a  Latin 
on  pain  of  death.  Thin  command  was  violat- 
ed by  young  Manliuf*,  the  consuVs  son,  who 
was  in  con5!equence  executed  by  the  lictor  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  ThiM  severe 
sentence  rendered  Torquatns  an  object  of  de- 
test atiim  among  the  Roman  youthn  as  Ions; 
as  he  lived ;  ana  the  recollection  of  his  severi- 
ty was  preserved  in  after  ages  by  the  expres- 
sion Manliana  imperia.—i'S^  T.  Manlicb  Toa- 
QDATVS,  C(msul  H.o.  236,  when  he  conquered 
the  Sardinians;  censor  in  231 ;  and  consul  a 
2d  time  in  224  He  possesHed  the  heredit  i  y 
sternness  and  seventy  of  his  family:  and  we 
accordingly  find  him  opposing  in  the  senate 
the  rnnitom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been 
taken  piisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae. 
He  was  dictator  in  210.— (3)  L.  Mam.ius  Tor- 
QUATiTB.  consul  H.O.  6fi  with  J^  Anrelin-  C  >ita. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  snppreshing  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63;  and  lie  al<o 
supported  Cicero  when  he  was  banifhcd  in 
68.— (4)  L.  Manlius  ToRQCATrs,  son  of  No.  3, 
belonged  to  the  iiristocrallcal  pariy,  and  ac- 
cordingly op|)osed  CHCHar  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  49.  He  was  praetor  in  that 
year,  and  was  stationed  at  Alba  with  6  cohorts. 
He  subsequently  Joined  Pompey  In  Greece, 
and  in  the  following  year  (48)  he  bad  the  com- 


mand of  Oricnm  intrusted  to  bim ;  bat  was 
obliged  to  surrender  both  himself  and  the 
town  to  Caesar,  who,  however,  dismissed  Tor- 
qnatns  uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Torquatns  went  to  AfHca,  and  npon  the 
defeat  of  his  party  in  that  coimtry  in  46  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Spain  along  with  Scipio 
and  others,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sit- 
tius  at  Hippo  Regius,  and  slain  together  with 
his  companions.  Torqnatus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  is  praised 
by  Cicero,  with  whom  in  early  life  ne  was 
closely  connected,  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning.— <5)  A.  Mani  ins  Toa- 
QUATua,  praetor  in  62,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  break- 
ingont  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side 
ofPompey,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
retired  to  Athens,  where  he  whs  living  in  ex- 
ile in  46.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero. 

TRXBfiA  (-ae),  O.,  a  Roman  comic  drama- 
tist, who  occupies  tne  eightbplace  in  the  can- 
on of  VoIcatiuB  Sedigitns.  The  period  when 
he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  be  has  been 
placed  about  b.o.  180. 

TRXCHIS  or  TRiCHIN  (-Inls).  (1)  Also 
called  Hrsaolka  Tracuiniar,  or  Hrraolra 
PuTiiioTiDis,  or  simply  Hrsaolka,  a  town  of 
Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis,  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Hercules  for  a  time.— (3)  A 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotla, 
and  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Helicon  In  the 
neighborhood  of  liObadea. 

TRACHONITIS  or  TRACHON,  the  N  dis- 
trict of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay  be- 
tween Anti-Libanns  and  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  and  was  bimuded  on  the  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  B.  bvAnranitis, 
on  the  S.  by  Ituraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gau- 
lanitis. 

TRiJiNUS  (-i),  M.  ULPIUS,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  98-117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near 
Seville,  the  18th  of  September,  62.  He  was 
trainea  to  arms,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  East  and  in  Germany.  He  was  consul 
in  91,  and  at  the  close  of  97  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Nerva,  npon  whose  death  in 
the  following  year  Trajan  succeeded  to  the 
empire  with  the  title  of  Imperator  Caenar 
Neroa  Trajantu  Auguntua.  His  accession 
was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  |)eople.  At  the 
time  of  Nerva'e  death,  Trajan  was  at  Cologne, 
and  did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  months, 
when  he  entered  it  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  Pompeia  Plotina.  Trajan  was  em- 
ployed for  the  next  2  or  8  years  in  a  war  with 
Decebalus,king  of  the  Daci,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Trajan  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Dacicns,and  entered  Rome 
in  triumph  (103).  In  the  followini;  year  (104) 
he  commenced  his  2d  Daciati  war  against  De- 
cehalus  who,  it  is  said,  h.id  broken  the  treaty. 
Decebiilus  was  completely  defeated,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  life  (106),  'After  the  de>iih  of 
Decebalus,  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province;  stnmg  forts  were  bnilt 
in  various  places,  and  Roman  colonies  were 
planted.  On  his  return  Tri^an  had  a  triumph, 
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and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for  123 
davs.  About  this  time  Arabia  Peiraea  was 
aabjected  to  the  empireby  A.Coroeliui*  Palma, 
the  governor  of  Syria;  and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  In  114  Tri^an  left 
Rome  to  make  war  on  the  Armenians  and 
the  Parthians.  He  spent  the  winter  of  114  at 
Antioch,  and  in  the  following  year  he  invaded 
the  Parthian  dominions.  The  most  striking 
and  brilliant  success  attended  his  arms.  In 
the  course  of  S  campaigns  (115-116)  he  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesi- 
phon.  In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris,  and 
entered  the  Erythraean  eea  (the  Persian  OulQ. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  Parthiaue  rose 
against  the  Romans,  but  were  a^ain  subdued 
by  the  generals  of  Trajan.  On  nis  return  to 
Ctesiphon,  'lYaJau  determined  to  give  the 
Parthians  a  king,  and  pi  iced  the  diadem  on 
the  bead  of  Parthamaspi  tea.     In  117  Trajan 


TRUECTUM  (-i :  Utrteht),  a  town  of  the 
Batavi  on  the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  tioie 
Trajeetus  Jiheni  or  Ad 
Bhrnuni. 

TRALLES  (-ium)  or 
TRALLIS  Ms:  (?A<tt- 
tel-HiMur,  Ko.,  near 
Aidin)f  a  flonrishine 
commercial  city  or 
Asia  Minor,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Ionia, 
and  sometimes  to  Ci^ 
ria.  It  stood  on  a 
quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount 
Messogis  (with  a  cita- 
del on  a  higher  point), 
on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Eudon,  a 
N.  tributary  of  the 
Maeauder,  from  wliich 


Tr^Jiui  crowning  th«  PnrUiIan  King. 


fell  ill,  and  as  his  complaint  grew  worpe  he 
set  out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinns 
in  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Trajnnopollii, 
where  he  died  in  Angnnt,  117,  after  a  reign 
of  19  vears,  6  months,  and  15  days.  He  left 
no  children.  Tmjjin  was  strong  and  labori- 
ous, of  malestic  appearance,  and  simple  in  his 
mode  of  life.  Though  not  a  roan  of  letters, 
he  h:id  a  sound  Judgment,  and  felt  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  happiness*  of  his  people.  Trnjan 
constructed  several  great  roads  in  the  empire; 
he  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Ulpia  Bibliotheca^  is  nnen  mentioned;  and 
a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins.  His  great 
work  was  the  Forum  Trajannm,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  placed  the  column  of  Trajan. 


the  city  was  distant  80 
stadia  (8  jjeog.  miles). 
Under  the  8eleucidae 
it  bore  the  names  of 
Seleucia  and  Antio- 
chia. 

TRXPEZtTS(-nntis). 
(1)  (Near  J/arHa),  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
Alphens.— (2)(7Vira6o- 
aan,  Trabezutiy  or  Tr^ 
MztMid),  a  colony  of 
Sinope,  at  almost  the 
extreme  E.  of  the  N. 
shore  of  Asia  Minor.  - 
After  Sinope  lost  her 


C«>twBB  of  lY^jaa. 
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independence,  Trapezas  i)elongcd,  firat  to 
Arnieuia  Minor,  and  afterwards  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pontns.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
made  a  fkve  city,  probably  by  Pompey,  and 
bv  Trajan  the  capital  of  Pontns  Cappadocins. 
Hadrian  consimcted  a  new  harbor ;  and  the 
city  became  a  place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in 
the  reign  of  Valerian :  bnt  it  had  recovered, 
and  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  time  of 
Jn8tinian,  who  repaired  its  fortifications.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat 
of  a  fragment  of  the  Oreek  empire,  called  the 
empire  of  Trebizond.  It  is  now  the  second 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking 
next  after  Odessa. 

TRiSlMSNUS  ULCUS  (-1 :  Logo  di  J^ 
rttnia),  sometimes,  bnt  not  correctly,  written 
THRASYMBNUS,  a  lake  in  Etruria,  between 
Clusinra  and  Perusia,  memorable  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans 
under  Flaminias,  b.o.  217. 

TREBA  (-ae:  Trem\  a  town  in  Latinm, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.B.  of  Anag- 
nia. 

TRfiBiTlUS  TESTA.    [Tista.] 

TRfiBELLlUS  (-i)  POLLlO  (-onis),  one  of 
the  6  Seriptorea  Historiae  AiigusteUt  flourished 
under  Constantine. 

TRSBiA  (-ae:  Trebhia),  a  small  river  In 
Oallia  Cisalbina,  fulling  into  the  Po  near 
Placentia.  It  is  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Hannibal  gained  over  the  Romans,  b.o. 
818. 

TRfiB^NlUS  (-i),  C,  played  rather  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  last  aays  of  the  republic. 
He  commenced  public  life  as  a  supporter  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  but  changed  sides 
soon  afterwards,  and  in  his  tribunate  of  the 
plebs  (55)  he  proposed  the  Ijex  Trebonia,  by 
which  Pomi)ey  obtained  the  2  SpninsCrnssns 
Syria,  and  Caesar  the  Gauls  and  Illyricnm  for 
another  period  of  5  years.  For  this  service  he 
wns  rewarded  by  being  appointed  one  of  Cae- 
sar's legates  in  Gnnl.  In  48  Trel)onius  was 
clty-prnetor,  and  towards  the  end  of  47  suc- 
ceeded Q.  Cassius  Longinns  as  pro-praetor  in 
the  government  of  Farther  Spain.  Caesar 
raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  October,  40, 
and  promised  him  the  province  of  A^ia.  In 
return  for  all  these  ht»nors  and  favors,  Trebo- 
nins  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  c<»n- 
epiracy  to  assasr'inate  Caesar,  and  after  the 
murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  as  procon- 
sul to  the  pntvince  of  At^ia.  In  the  following 
Sear  (43)  Dolabella  surprised  the  town  of 
myma,  where  Trebouius  was  residing,  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed. 

TRfiBt^LA  (-ae).  (I)  {Tregnhia\  a  town 
in  Samnium  situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Cajazzo. — (2)  Mdtusoa,  a  town 
of  the  Sabincs,  of  uncertain  site.— (3)  Sririt- 
VA,  also  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

TRERUS  (-1 :  Saceo\  a  river  in  Latiam,  and 
a  tributary  of  the  Lirib. 

TRBS  TlBERNAE  (-Hmm).  (1)  A  sU- 
tioo  on  the  Via  Appia  in  Latinm,  between 
Arida  and  Fomua  ApplL    It  is  mentioned 


in  the  account  of  St.  Paurs  Journey  to  Rome. 
—(2)  {Borafutto),  a  station  in  Oallia  Ciaal- 

f>lna,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Medio 
anum. 

TREvXRI  or  TREVltRI  (-drum),  a  power- 
ful people  in  Gallia  Belgica,who  were  faithful 
allies  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was 
the  l>est  in  all  Gaul.  The  river  Mosella  flow- 
ed through  their  territory,  which  extended 
W.-ward  Trom  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Remi. 
Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Angnstus,  and  was  called  Augista  Trkvi- 
BoKUM  (TVisr  or  Trevet).  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  R(h 
man  cities  N.  of  the  Alos.  It  wan  the  capital 
of  Beigica  Prima;  ana  after  the  divisiitn  of 
the  Roman  world  by  Diocletian  U.n.  292)  into 
4  districts  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Caesar  who  had  the  government  of  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  The  modern  city  still  con- 
tains many  interesting  Roman  remains. 

TRIBALLI  (-firumV  a  powerfnl  people  in 
Thrace,  a  branch  of  the  Getae,  dwelling  along 
the  Dnnnbe,  who  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.a  886. 

TRIBOCCI  (-drum),  a  German  people,  set- 
tled in  Gallia  Be1gici\,  between  Mount  Voge- 
sus  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Straaburg. 

TRICASSES,  TRICASlI,  or  TRICASSIXI 
(-dnim),  a  people  in  Gallia  Lngdnnensis,  E.  of 
the  Senones,  whose  chief  town  was  Angusto- 
bona,  afterwards  Tricassae  {Troyes). 

TRlCASTTNI  (-«rum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  of 
countiy  between  the  Drome  and  the  Iwre. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricasiinorum, 
or  simply  Augusta  {AoubU). 

TRICCA  (-ae),  subsequently  TRICXLA 
(Trikkala),  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Hcstiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeus, 
N.  of  the  Penens.  Homer  represents  it  as 
governed  by  the  sons  of  Acscnlapius ;  and  it 
contained  in  later  times  a  celebrated  temple 
of  this  god. 

TRIcOrII  (-5mm),  a  Ligurian  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  a  branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Sex- 
tiae. 

TRIDENTUM  (-i :  Trent,  in  Italian  Trento). 
the  capit4il  of  the  Tbidkntint,  and  the  chief 
town  of  Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  Athesia 
{Af!iffe\  and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading 
to  Verona. 

TRINACRIA.    [SiciLiA.] 

TRINOBANTES  (-nm),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Britain,  inhalitlng  the 
modern  Essex. 

TRIOPAS  (-ae).  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Canace.  a  daughter  of  Aeolus,  or  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  ana  Rhodos,  and  the  father 
of  Iphimedia  and  £ry«ichthon.  Hence  his 
son  Erysichlhon  is  called  TVfopPltw,  and  his 
grand-daughter  Mestra  or  Metra,  the  daughter 
of  Erysichlhon,  Tn'opiU, 

TRiOPllTM  (-1 :  C.  Krio\  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidnih 
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formlnjr  the  S.W.  headlaod  of  Caria  and  of 
Asia  Miuor. 

TMPHTLIA  (-ae),  the  S.  portion  of  Elia, 
lying  between  the  Alpheas  and  the  Neda,  is 
said  to  have  derived  itn  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  it  wus  peopled.  Ita 
chief  town  was  Pylos. 

TRIpOLIS  (-Is),  properly  the  name  of  a 
confederacy  composed  of  8  cities,  or  a  district 
contaiuiiig  3  cities ;  bnt  it  is  also  applied  to 
single  citfea  which  had  some  snch  relation 
to  (ithers  as  to  make  the  name  appropriate. 
(1)  {Kcuh  Yenifi),  a  citv  on  the  Mueander,  19 
miles  W.  of  HierapoIiSf  on  the  btjrdera  of 
Phrygia,  Caria,  ana  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assigned  by  different  anihorities.— (2) 
('IHr^Mli),  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Poutns, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  {Tireboli  Su\  90 
Btadia  BL  of  the  Prom.  Zephyrinm  (C.  Ze/reh).— 
(3)  {Tripoli,  Tarabulun),  on  the  coast  of  Phoe- 
nicia, consisted  of  8  distinct  cities,  1  stadinm 
(600  feel)  apart,  each  having  its  own  walls, 
bnt  all  antted  in  a  common  consiitntion, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming 
in  reality  one  ciiy.  They  were  colonies  or 
I'yre,  Sidon.  and  Aradns  respectively.  It  is 
now  a  city  of  about  15,000  Inhabitants,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  pnshnlica  of  Syria,  that 
of  Tripoli.— (4)  The  district  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  between  the  2  Syrtes,  comprising 
the  three  cities  of  Sabrata  (or  Abrotonnm), 
Oen,  and  Leptis  Magna,  and  also  called  Tri- 
politana  Regio.    [Sybtioa.] 

TRlPTOLfiMUS(-i),  son  of  Celens,  king  of 
Eleusif,  and  Metauira  or  Polynutia.  Others 
describe  him  as  a  son  of  king  Elensls  by 
Cothonea,  or  of  Oceaniis  and  Gaea,  or  of  Tro- 
chilus  by  nn  Elensinian  woman.  Triptole- 
mns  was  the  favorite  of  Demeter  (Ceres), 
and  the  inventor  of  the  plow  and  agricnlt- 
nre,  and  of  civilization,  which  is  the  recult 
of  it.  He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Elen- 
sinian  mysteries.  According  to  the  common 
legend,  he  hospitably  received  Demeier  at 
Bfensis,  when  she  wns  wandering  in  search 
of  her  daughter.  The  poddeps,  in  reuirn, 
wished  to  mnke  his  Btm  Dcmophon  immor- 
tal, and  placed  him  in  the  dre  in  order  to  de- 
stroy his  mortal  parts ;  bnt  Metnnira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  coni«nmed 
by  the  flnmes.  As  a  compensation  for  this 
bereavement,  the  goildess  gave  to  Triptol- 
emns  a  chariot  with  wini^ed  draeons  and 
seeds  of  wheat.  In  this  chariot  Triptolerans 
rode  over  the  earth,  making  man  acquaint- 
ed with  the  blessings  of  agriculture.  On  his 
return  to  Attica,  Celens  endeavored  to  kill 
bim ;  bnt  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he 
was  obliged  to  cive  np  his  country  to  Trip- 
tolemus,  who  now  established  the  worship 
of  Demeter,  and  instituted  the  Thesmopho- 
rla.  Triptolemns  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  yonthfnl  hero,  sometimes  with 
the  petasns,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons, 
and  holding  in  hia  hand  a  sceptre  and  corn 
ears. 

TRITAEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  Phocis, 
N.W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephisaua  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris.— 


(2)  One  of  the  12  ciUes  of  Acbaia,120  stadU 
E.  of  Pharae  and  near  the  flroutlera  of  At' 
cadia. 

TRITO  (-&8),  or  TRIT{>GBNIA  (-ae),  a  snr- 
name  of  Athena  (MiiiervH),  derived  by  some 
trom.  lake  Triionia  in  Libya,  by  others  from 
the  stream  Triton  near  Alalcomenae  in  Boe- 
otia ;  and  by  the  grammarians  ttom  rpt-rm, 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Athamauians,  la 
said  to  signify  "  head." 

TRITON  (-6nis),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptane) 
and  Amphitrite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with 
his  father  and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  la 
the  bottt>m  of  the  sea,  or,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, at  Agae.  Later  writers  describe  him  as 
riding  over  the  ^'ea  on  sea-horses  or  other 
monsters.  Sometimes  we  find  mention  of 
IMtoua  in  the  ploraL     Their  appearance  is 


K^< 


Triton.    (From  »  Roman  tamp.) 

varionsly  described,  thongh  they  are  alwavs 
conceived  as  having  the  bnman  figure  in  the 
up|)er  part  of  their  oodles,  and  that  of  a  fish 
in  the  lower  part.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  works  of 
art  is  a  trumpet  made  nnr  of  a  shell  {concha), 
which  the  TriUms  blow  at  the  command  or 
Poseidon,  to  soothe  the  restless  waves  of  the 
sea. 

TRTT^^N  (-onis)  FL.,  TRTtONIS  (-is),  or 
TRITOnITIS  PALUS,  a  river  and  lake  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are 
mentioned  in  several  old  Greek  legends,  es- 
pecially in  the  mythology  of  Athena  (Miner- 
va), whom  one  account  represented  as  bom 
on  the  lake  Tritonis.  The  lake  is  nndoubt- 
edly  the  great  salt  lake  in  the  8.  of  TVinit 
called  El-Sihkah.  Some  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers gave  altogether  a  different  localitv  to  the 
letrend,  and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river 
nsually  called  Lathom  in  CyrenaTca. 

TRIVICUM  (-i :  TVtnco),  a  small  town  in 
Samninm,  situated  among  the  monntains  sep- 
arating Samninm  from  Apnlia. 

TROAS  (-4di8 :  Chan),  the  territorv  of  Ilium 
or  Troy,  formed  the  N.W.  part  of  Mysia.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegaean  tea, 
from  Prom.  Lectum  to  Prom.  Siirenm,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont;  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Hellespont,  as  far  as  the  river  Rhodins, 
below  Abydns;  on  the  N.E.  and  K  by  the 
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niountttins  which  border  the  valley  of  the 
Rhodlii9,  nnd  on  the  S.  by  the  N.  coaai  of  the 

t^uir  uf  AdraniTliiain  tiluut?  the  S.  foot  of  Idn ; 
)at  OD  the  N.£.  Hiid  £.  the  boundary  is  some- 
times extended  90  for  as  to  include  the  whole 
coast  of  the  HelleApont  and  uart  of  the  Pro- 
pontiff,  and  the  country  as  lar  as  the  river 
Qrantcais  thus  embracing  the  district  of  Dar- 
dania,  and  somewhat  more.  The  Troad  is 
for  the  most  part  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  Mount  Ida  and  its  branches:  the 
largest  plain  is  that  in  which  Troy  stood. 
The  chief  rivera  were  the  Satnoib  on  the  8., 
the  Ruomus  on  the  N.,  and  the  Soamandkr 
and  SiMois  in  the  centre.  Thei*e  2  rivers,  so 
renowned  in  the  lej^euds  of  the  Trojan  war, 
flow  from  2  diflferenl  points  In  the  chain  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Trov, 
through  which  the  united  stream  flows  N.  W., 
and  falls  into  the  Hellespont  E.  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Si'^eum.  The  precise  locality  of 
the  cliy  of  Trov,  or,  according  to  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Ilium,  is  the  subject  of  much 
disnnte.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  which  places  the  original  city  In 
the  upper  part  of  tiie  plain,  on  a  moderate  el- 
evation, ni  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  its  cit- 
adel (called  Pergdma,  n'frtana)  on  a  loftier 
height,  almost  separated  from  the  city  by  a 
ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Sca- 
mander.    This  city  seems  never  to  have  been 


ter,  who  married  Dardanne.  [Dasdamia.] 
From  this  Teucer  the  people  were  called  Tet» 
cri.  Dardanos  had  2  sous,  Una  and  Erich- 
thonins;  and  the  latter  was  the  father  of 
Tros.  fh>m  whom  the  country  and  people  de- 
rived the  names  of  Troas  and  Tro^s.  Troa 
was  the  father  of  Ilns,  who  founded  the  city, 
which  was  called  after  him  Ilium,  and  al»>o, 
after  his  father,  Tboja.  The  next  king  was 
Laomedon,  and  after  him  PriaoL  LPeiamcs.] 
In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  l(\  years' 
siege.  The  chronologers  assij^ned  difi'erent 
dates  for  the  captnre  of  Troy ;  the  calculation 
most  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  11.0. 
11S4. 

TROCMI  or  -IL    [Qaij^tia.] 

TROBS.    [TaoAS.] 

TROEZBN  <-enis:  Dhainala)^  the  capital  of 
TaoKZRNiA,  a  district  in  the  S.E.  of  Argolis. 
on  the  Sarunic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Aegina.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
little  aistance  fh)m  the  coast,  on  which  it 
possessed  a  harbor  colled  Pooon,  opposite 
(he  island  of  Calauria.  Troezen  was  a  yerr 
ancient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  oricf- 
nally  called  Poseidonia,  on  account  of  its 
worship  of  Poi>eidon  (Neptane).  It  received 
the  name  of  Troezen  from  Troezen,  one  of 
the  sona  of  Pelops;  and  it  is  celebrated  in 


TIm  Plain  of  Troj. 


restored  after  its  destmction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  bnilt  a 
new  city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  be- 
lieved, of  the  old  one,  but  really  mrnh  lower 
down  the  plain  ;  ana  this  city  is  the  Tboja, 
or  I1.1UM  Vktus,  of  most  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers. After  the  time  of  Alexander  this  city 
declined,  and  a  new  one  was  bnllt  still  far- 
ther down  the  plain,  below  the  c«)nfluence  of 
the  Simols  and  Scamauder,  and  near  the  Hel- 
le!«pont,  and  this  was  called  Ilium  Novum. 
The  mythical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
kiiigdi»m  of  Troy  is  briefly  as  follows:  Teu- 
cer, the  flret  king  In  the  Troad,  had  a  daugh- 


mytholoffy  as  the  place  where  Pittheus,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Theseus,  lived,  and 
where  Theseus  himself  wan  born.  In  the 
historical  period  it  was  a  dty  of  some  im- 
portance. 

TROGlLlAE  (-ftrum),  8  small  islanda,  ly- 
ing oflTthe  promontory  of  Trogilium. 

TROOLODtTAE  (-§mm :  i.  e.  dtrtllern  in, 
cav€H\  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers to  varions  uncivfliaed  people  who 
had  no  abodes  but  caves,  especially  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
along  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt  and  AethI' 
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SlcXljt  the  CArlnthlana  dispatched  Timoleon 
with  a  BTnall  force  in  b.o.  344  to  repel  the 
CarthaginiaD?  from  that  island.  He  obtained 
poflsesHion  of  Syracuse,  and  then  proceeded 
to  expel  the  tyrants  from  the  other  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  intermpted  in  this 
nndertalcing  by  a  formidable  Invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeum,  iu 
889,  with  an  Immense  army,  under  the  Ci»m- 
mand  of  Hasdrabal  and  Hamllcar,  consisting 
of  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  Timoleou 
could  only  Indnce  12,000  men  to  march  with 
him  against  the  Cartbaginians;  but  with  this 
email  force  he  ealned  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians  on  the  river  Crlmissns 
(S39).  The  Carthaginians  were  gind  to  con- 
clude a  trentv  wlih  Timoleon  in  838,  by  which 
the  river  Halycns  was  tlxed  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in 
Sicily.  Subtteqnently  he  expelled  almost  all 
the  tyrants  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 
and  established  democraciei*  instead.  Timo- 
leon, however,  was  in  realitv  the  mier  of 
Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  ev- 
ery matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  hia  role  la  attested  by  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  tlie  islaiia  for  several  years  even 
after  his  death.    Ue  died  iu  337. 

TIMON  (-^nis).  (1)  The  son  of  Tlmarchua 
of  Phlius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  tbe 
Skeptics,  flourished  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  about  b.o.  279,  and  onwards. 
He  taught  at  Chalcedon  as  a  Stiphist  with 
snch  success  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He 
then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  resiidence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  almost  90.— (2)  The  Misanthrope,  an 
Athenian,  lived  In  the  time  of  the  Peloptm- 
nesian  war.  In  consequence  of  the  ingrati- 
tude he  experienced  and  the  disAppointments 
he  suflTered  A-om  bis  early  fHends  and  com- 
panions, he  secluded  himself  entirely  flrom 
the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his  society 
except  Alcibiades.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  consequence  of  refusing  to  have  a  broken 
limb  set. 

TDfOTHfiUS  (-i).  (1)  A  celebrated  mnei- 
dan  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
ramb, was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of 
Tbersander.  He  was  bom  B.a  444t,  and  died 
in  867,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  a{;e.  He  was 
at  first  unfortunate  in  his  profesf^ional  eilorts. 
Even  the  Athenians,  fond  as  thev  were  of 
novelty,  were  ofl'ended  at  the  bold  innova- 
tions of  Timotheus,  and  hissed  his  perform- 
ance. On  this  occaf>l(m  it  is  said  ihnt  Eu- 
ripides enconraged  Timothens  by  the  pre- 
diction that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres 
at  his  feet.  This  prediction  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  vast  popularity 
which  Timothens  afterwards  euj<»yed.  He 
delighted  in  the  most  artiflcial  and  intricate 
forma  of  musical  expression,  and  he  used  in- 
stmmental  music,  without  a  vocal  accompa- 
niment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
his  Innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing 
all  the  others,  was  his  addition  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  strings  of  the  cithara^  which  he 
seems  to  have  increased  to  11.— (2}  A  distin- 


guished finte-player  of  Thebes,  flourished  nn- 
der  Alexander  the  Great. 

TINGIS  (-is:  Tangier),  a  d tr  of  Maure- 
tania,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Fretum  Qadi- 
tannm  {Strait  qf  Gibraltar),  was  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity.  It  was  mace  by  Angne- 
tuB  a  free  dty,  and  by  Claudius  a  coluuy,  and 
the  capital  of  ManretHuia  Tiugitana. 

TiNiA  (-ae),  a  small  river  In  Umbrla.  rising; 
near  Spuletium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber. 

TIRSSIXS  (-ae),a  Theban.  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  soothsayers  in  all  antioaity. 
He  was  blind  flrom  hii«  seventh  year,  but  lived 
to  a  verv  old  age.  The  occasion  of  his  blind- 
ness ana  of  his  prophetic  power  Is  variously 
related.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  he  declared  that  Thebes  should  be 
victorious  if  Meuoeceus  wonld  sacriflco  him- 
self; and  during  the  war  of  the  Epigonl, 
when  the  Thebaus  had  been  defeated,  he  ad- 
vised- them  to  commence  negotiations  of 
peace,  and  to  avail  tbemi>e1ves  of  the  oppoiv 
tunity  that  would  thus  be  Afforded  them  to 
Uke  to  flight.  Ue  himself  fled  with  tliem 
(or.  according  to  others,  he  was  carried  to 
l>elphi  as  a  captive),  but  ou  his  wav  he  drank 
from  the  well  of  Tllnhnsa,  and  died.  Even 
in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the 
souls  of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and 
there  also  he  continued  to  use  his  goldea 
staflT.  Tlie  blind  seer  Tiresias  acts  so  prom- 
inent a  pai*t  iu  the  mvthlcal  history  of  Greece, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  event  with  which 
he  is  not  connected  in  some  wav  or  other; 
and  this  introduction  of  the  seer  In  so  many 
occurrences,  separated  bv  Ions  intervals  or 
tiniej  was  facilitated  by  toe  belief  in  his  long 
life. 

TIRIDXTES  or  TfiRlDlTBS  (-is).  Jl)  The 
second  king  of  Parthia.  [AasAOEa  II.]— (2) 
King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vologeses 
L  (Arsacee  XXIII.).  king  of  Parthia.  He 
was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother, 
but  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Cor- 
bulo,  the  Roman  general,  and  £ialiy  received 
the  Armenian  crown  lh>m  Nero  at  Rome  in 

A.D.63. 

TIRO  (-Anls),  M.  TULUfCS,  the  fk«edman 
of  Cicero,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  ten- 
der affection.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  verv  amiable  disposition  and  highly 
cultivated  Intellect.  He  was  not  onlv  the 
iimanneusis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
in  literary  labor,  but  was  himself  an  author 
of  no  mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  sev- 
eral works  trom  his  pen  have  been  preserved 
by  ancient  writers.  After  the  death  of  Cic- 
ero, Tiro  purchased  a  ikrm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pnteoli,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  Is  usually  believed 
that  Tiro  was  the  Inventor  of  the  art  of  short- 
hand writing  {Notas  Tironiana»), 

TIRYNS  (-this),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo- 
lis,  S.B.  of  Argos,  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Proetns,  the  brother  of  Acrisins,  who 
built  the  ma>8{ve  walls  of  tbe  city  with  the 
help  of  the  Cyclopes.  Proetns  was  snoceed- 
ed  by  Perseus ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hercules 
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wn8  hroaght  np.  Hence  we  find  his  mother, 
Alcmena,  called  Tirr/nthia^  and  the  hero  him- 
self TirvnthituL  The  remaina  of  the  city  are 
(tome  of  the  most  interesting  in  all  Greece, 
and  are,  with  thoye  of  Mycenae,  the  most  an- 
cient ppecimeos  of  what  is  culled  Cyclopean 
architectcurSk 


Arch  of  TIryim. 

TISlMfiNUS  (-1).    (1)  Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione.  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  de- 

f>riyed  of  nis  kingdom  when  the  Heraclidae 
nvaded  Pelopocne'ins.  lie  was  slain  in  a 
battle  agninst  the  Heraclidae. 

TISIPHONB.      [fiUMRNlDAK.] 

TISSAPHERNES  (-is),  a  famous  Persian, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia  in 


it.o.414.  He  esponsed  the  cause  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  Peloponne^ian  war,  bnt  he  did 
not  give  them  any  effectual  aosiftance,  since 
his  policy  was  to  exhaust  the  strength  of 
both  parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
His  plans,  however,  were  thwarted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  in  407,  who  sup- 
plied the  Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and 
effectual  ast^istance.  At  the  battle  of  Cu- 
unxa,  in  401,  Tissaphemes  was  one  of  the  4 
generals  who  commanded  the  army  of  Artax- 
erxex,  and  his  troops  were  the  only  portion 
of  the  left  wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by 
the  Greeks.  When  the  10,000  had  bcgnii  their 
retreat,  Tissapbernes  promised  to  conduct 
them  home  in  safety;  out  in  the  course  of 
the  march  he  treacneronsly  arrested  Clear- 
chns  and  4  of  the  other  generals.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  he  was  invested  by  the 
king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  the  authority  which  Cyms  had  enjoyed  in 
western  Asia.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Sparta, 
in  which  Tissaphernes  was  unsuccessfhl ;  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
Parysatls,  the  mother  of  Cj\  no,  he  was  put  ^o 
death  in  89fi  by  order  of  the  king. 

TITXNBS  (-urn).  (1)  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Urinus  (Heaven)  and  Gaea  (Earth), 
originally  dwelt  in  heaven,  whence  they  are 
called  Uranidae.  They  were  12  in  number,  6 
sons  and  6  daughters,  namely,  Oceanns,  Coe- 
ns,  Crins,  Hyperion,  lapdtus,  Cronus,  Thia, 
Bhea,  Themis.  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Te- 
thys :  bnt  their  names  are  different  in  other 
accounts.  It  \8  said  that  Uranus,  the  flrst 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his  sons,  the  Heca- 
toncheires(Hundred-Handed)— Briarens,Cot- 
tys,  and  Gyes— and  the  Cyclfipes— Arges,Stex^- 
X8 


ftpes,  and  Brontes— into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  in* 
dignant  at  this,  persuaded  the  Titans  to  rina 
against  their  father,  and  gave  to  Cronus  (Sat- 
urn) an  adamantine  sickle.  They  did  as  their 
mother  bade  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned 
bis  father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sen ; 
from  the  drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the 
El  inyes  —  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera. 
The  Titans  then  deposed  Uranus,  liberated 
their  brothers  who  had  been  cast  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  raised  Cronus  to  the  throne.  But 
Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  It  having 
been  foretold  to  him  by  Gaea  and  Urnnns 
that  he  vhould  be  dethroned  by  one  of  his 
own  children,  he  swallowed  succesjiively  his 
children  He9tia  ^Ve.Hta),  Demeter  (Ceres), 
Hera  (Juno),  Pluto,  ond  Pt)seidon  (Neptune). 
Khea,  therefore,  when  she  was  pregnant  with 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  went  to  Crete,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  cave,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes.  When  Zeus 
had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the  as- 
sistance of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Ocennua. 
who  gave  to  Cronus  a  potion  which  caused 
him  to  bring  up  the  stone  and  the  cbildrea 
he  had  swallowed.  United  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Zeus  now  began  the  contest 
against  Cronus  and  the  ruling  Titans.  Thia 
contet>t  (usually  called  the  Titanomachia)  was 
carried  on  in  The^.-'aly,  Cronus  and  the  Ti- 
tans occupying  Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10 
years,  till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to 
Zeus  if  he  would  deliver  the  Cvclopes  and 
Hecatoncheires  from  Tartarus,  fceus  accord- 
ingly slew  Campo,  who  guarded  the  Cyclopes,^ 
and  the  latter  furnished  him  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  Titans  then  were  «»ver- 
come,  and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity  below 
Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to 
guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
flgbt  of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  ancient  writers  with  the  flght  of  the  Oi- 

Skutes.— (2)  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to 
ose  divine  or  semi-divine  beings  wno  were 
descended  from  the  Titans,  such  as  Prome- 
theus, Hecate,  Lat«>na,  Pyrrha,  and  especially 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selend  (the  Moon),  aa 
the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
to  the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TITXRESIUS  (-1 :  Ekt99onitiko  or  Jreranhi\ 
a  river  of  Thessaly.also  called  Europus,  rfsiiig 
in  Mount  TItams,  flowing  through  tae  country 
of  the  Perrhaebi,  and  (ailing  into  the  Peneus, 
S.E.  ofPhalanna. 

TTTH5NUS  (-i),  son  of  Laomedon  and  Stry- 
mo,  and  brother  of  Priam.  By  the  pravers 
of  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  ootafned 
from  the  gods  immortality,  bnt  not  eternal 
youth,  in  consequence  of  which  he  complete- 
Iv  shrank  together  in  his  old  age;  whence  a 
decrepit  ola  man  was  proveroially  called 
Tithonns.  Eos  changed  nim  into  a  cicada, 
or  grasshopper. 

TITHOREA.    [NEON.] 

TITHRAUSTES.  a  Persian,  who  succeeded 
Tissaphernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  b.o. 
896. 
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TITU8  FLiVlUS  SXBINUS  VESPlSl- 
X.NUS  (-1),  Roman  em;)«rur,  a.d.  79-81,  com- 
monly called  by  bin  pratfoomeD  TITUS,  was 
the  sou  of  tbe  emperor  Ver^pafiianns  and  bis 
wife  Flavia  DomluUa.  He  was  born  ou  tbe 
80th  of  December,  a.ik  44).  When  a  vonuj^ 
man,  he  served  as  tribnnns  militnm  iu  Briciin 
and  iu  Gerroauy  wilb  frreai  credit.  Allvr 
having  been  qnsestur,  be  hud  the  c<»mmai]d 
of  a  legion,  and  served  under  bin  fnlber  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  Vespasian  remrned  to  Italy, 
after  he  bad  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  ibe 
Ist  of  Jnly,  A.!).  9»;  bnt  Titus  remained  in 
Palestine  to  iirosecate  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
dnring  which  he  showed  the  laleuis  of  h  gen- 
eral with  tbe  dariug  of  a  soldier.  The  niege 
of  Jerusalem  was  conclnded  by  the  cspture 
of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  September,  70.  Ti- 
ins  returned  to  Italy  in  the  following  rear  (71), 
and  trinmpbed  at  Kome  with  his  father.  lie 
also  i-ecelved  the  title  of  Cnesar,  and  became 
the  associate  of  Vespasian  iu  the  governmenu 
His  condnct  at  this  time  gsve  no  good  prom- 
ise, and  bis  attachment  to  Berenice,  the  sister 
of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made  him  unpopular;  but 
he  Bent  her  away  from  Kome  after  be  became 
emperor.  Titus  sncceeded  his  father  in  71), 
ana  hi>*  government  proved  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  those  who  had  auticipaied  a  return 
of  the  times  of  Nero.  Dnring  nis  whole  reign 
Titus  displayed  a  sincere  desire  for  the  hup- 
plness  of  the  people,  and  be  did  all  that  he 
could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  distress.  Be 
asanmed  the  oAce  of  Pontlfex  Maximus  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the pnrpt>se, 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
blood,  a  resolution  which  he  kept.  The  Ist 
year  of  his  reign  is  memorable  for  the  ereat 
eruption  of  Vesuvius, which  desolated  alasge 
part  of  tbe  adjacent  eoantry,  and  bnried  with 
lava  and  ashes  the  towns  orllercnlanenm  and 
Pompeii.  Titus  endeavored  to  i-epair  the  rav- 
ages of  this  great  eruption ;  and  ne  was  also 
at  great  care  and  ex|)en!'e  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  a  great  flre  at  Rome,  which 


lasted  8  days  and  nights.  He  completed  the 
Colosseum,  and  erected  the  baths  which  were 
called  bv  his  name.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
September,  a.ik  SI,  after  a  reign  of  2  years  and 
2  months  and  20  days.  He  was  In  the  4lst 
vear  of  his  age ;  and  there  were  sospicions  that 
be  was  poisoned  by  his  brother,  Domltian. 

nlTfUS  (-i),  son  ofGaea,  or  of  Zens  (Jnpi- 
ter)  and  Elara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenns, 
was  a  giant  in  Bnboea.  Insttigaied  by  Hera 
(Jnn<>),  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Arte* 
mis  (Diana)  when  she  passed  thnmgh  Pant» 
paens  to  Pytho,  bnt  he  was  killed  by  the  ar- 
rows either  of  Artemis  or  Apollo;  aocordiug 
to  others,  Zeus  destnived  him  with  s  flash  or 
lightning.  He  was  then  cai»t  into  Tartarus, 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  ou  the  ground, 
covering  0  acres,  while  2  vnltuiee  or  2  buakes 
devoured  his  liver. 

TLBpOLSMUS  (-1),  son  of  Hercules  by 
AstyiKihe,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astyda- 
mia,  daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  khie  of 
Argits,  but,  after  slayfnghis  nncle  Licyminuis 
he  ^eltIed  in  Rhodes.  He  Joined  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war  with  ^  ships,  and  was  slain 
by  Sarpedou. 

TLOS.  a  considerable  city  In  the  interior  of 
Lynia,  about  2i  miles  B.  of  the  river  Xanthu^u 

TMOLUS  (-iX  (1)  God  of  Mount  Troolna 
in  Lydin,  Is  det^cribed  as  the  husband  of  Pluto 
(or  Omphale)  and  father  of  Tamalus,  and  Is 
said  to  have  decided  the  musical  contest  be- 
tween Apollo  and  Pan.— OS)  {Dagh)^  a  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  runnine  E. 
and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia,  ana  di- 
viding the  ulain  of  the  Hermus  on  the  N. 
(h)ni  that  of  the  Cayster  on  the  8. 

TOLENUS  or  TELONIUS  (-1 :  Turano),  a 
river  In  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  aud  Aeqni,  and  falling 
into  the  Velinns. 

TOLBTUM  (-i :  7W«fo),  the  capital  of  the 
Carpetaui  in  HIspaniaTarrnconensis,  situated 
on  the  river  Tagns,  which  nearly  en- 
compasses the  town. 

TOLISTOBOQI,   TOLISTOBOII. 

[Qai.atia.] 

TOLOSA  (-ae :  To%tlou9e\  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbouensis,  and  the  cap- 
ital i>f  the  TectosH(re9,  was  slinared 
on  the  Garumna,  near  the  fnin tiers 
of  Aqnitania.  It  was  Bubf^equently 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  snr^ 
named  Pulladia.  It  was  a  large  and 
wealthy  town,  and  contained  a  cele- 
brated temple,  in  wtiich  is  s:iid  to 
have  been  prc>»erved  a  great  part  of 
the  booty  Uiken  hy  Brennns  from  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  The  town  aud 
temple  were  ulnndered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Servilins  Caepio  in  B.a  106. 

TOLUMNlDS  (-i),LiU  (-tls),king 
of  the  Veientes,  to  whom  Fidenae 
revolted  in  b.o.  438.  aud  at  whtise 
instigation  the  inhabitants  of  Fide- 
nae slew  the  4  Roman  embassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  of  their  recent  condncU 
In  the  war  which  followed*  Tolam- 
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Dins  was  alain  in  siDgle  combat  by  Cornelias 
Cossns. 

TOmX  (-ftrnm)  or  TOMIS  (-Is  :  Tominoar  or 
Jegni  Pangola),  a  town  of  Thrace  (sobHcqnent- 
ly  Moe«ia),  ei mated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Euzine,  and  at  a  later  time  the  capital  ofScy- 
thia  Minor.  It  is  renowned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment. 

TOMTRIS  (-is),  a  qneen  of  the  Massagetae, 
by  whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle,  B.a  62$. 

TOrOnS  {-€»),  a  town  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
district  of  Chulcidice,  and  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  peninsula  Sithoniaf  from  which  the 
gulf  between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  was  called  Sinns  Toronaicns. 

TORQUlTUS  (i),  the  name  of  a  patrician 
fumily  of  the  Miinlia  gens.— (1)  T.  Manlids 
iMPKaioecsToBquATDS,  the  sou  of  L.  Maulius 
Capitolinns  Imp«riot<U!*,  dictator  b.o.  3G3,  was 
a  favorite  hero  uf  Roman  story.  Maulius  is 
said  to  have  been  dull  of  mina  in  hix  youth, 
and  was  brought  up  by  his  lather  in  the  closest 
retirement  in  the  country.  In  861  he  served 
nnder  the  dictator  T.  Quintius  Pennns  in  the 
war  against  the  Guuls,  and  in  this  campaign 
earned  immortal  glory  by  8lnyin<7  in  sin^Me 
combat  a  gigantic  Gaul.  From  the  dead  bi>dy 
of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  {tcrqwa) 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around 
his  own  neck;  and  from  this  circumstance  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Torquatus.  He  was 
dictator  in  808,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  al^o 
three  times  consul,  namely,  in  847, 844,  and  in 
840.  In  the  last  of  thene  years  Torquatus  and 
h\»  colleague,  P.  Decius  Mus,  gained  the  irreai 
victory  over  the  Latins  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius, which  established  forever  the  suprem- 
acy of  Rome  over  Latium.  Shortly  before 
the  battle,  when  the  two  armies  were  en- 
camped opposite  to  one  another,  the  consuls 
published  a  prficlamation  that  no  Roman 
should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a  Latin 
on  pain  of  death.  Thii*  command  was  violat- 
ed by  young  Manliuo,  the  cousurs  son,  who 
was  in  conf<eqnence  executed  by  the  llctor  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  Thif  severe 
sentence  rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  d©- 
te:«ration  amouff  the  Roman  youths  as  long 
as  he  lived :  and  the  recollection  of  his  severi- 
ty was  preserved  in  after  ages  by  the  expres- 
sion Manliana  imperia. — (2)  T.  Manlics  Toa- 
quATUs,  consul  n.o.  230,  when  he  conquered 
the  Sardinians:  censor  in  281 :  and  con?>nl  a 
Sd  time  in  224  He  posi>est<ed  the  bereflit  1 7 
sternness  and  severity  of  his  family;  and  we 
accordingly  find  him  opposing  in  the  senate 
the  rani«om  of  thotie  Romans  who  had  been 
taken  pi  isnnera  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae. 
He  was  dictator  in  210.— (3)  L.  Mam.hb  Tor- 
QtTATrs,  consul  H.O.  6fi  with  J^  Anrelill^  C  >tta. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  fi3;  and  lie  also 
supported  Cicero  when  he  was  banished  in 
68.— (4)  I*  Manlids  ToRQUATrs,  son  of  No.  8, 
belonged  to  the  jirlsiocratlcal  party,  and  ac- 
cordingly opposed  Caesar  <m  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  49.  He  was  praetor  in  that 
year,  and  was  stationed  at  Alba  with  6  cohorts. 
He  subsequently  Joined  Pompey  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  following  year  (48)  he  bad  the  com- 


mand of  Orlcnm  intrasted  to  him ;  but  was 
obliged  to  surrender  both  himself  and  the 
town  to  Caesar, who,  however,  dismissed  Tor- 
quatns  uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Torquatus  went  to  Aft'ica,  and  upon  the 
defeat  of  his  party  In  that  country  In  46  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Spain  along  with  Sclnio 
and  others,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sit- 
tius  at  Hippo  R^iufLaud  slain  together  with 
his  companions.  Torqnatns  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  is  praised 
by  Cicero,  with  whom  in  early  life  ne  was 
closely  connected,  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning. — (5)  A.  Mani  ins  Toa- 
QUATua,  praetor  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
tlie  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  break- 
ingout  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side 
ofPompey,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
retired  to  Athens,  where  he  whs  living  in  ex- 
ile in  40.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero. 

TRXBfiA  (-ae),  O.,  a  Roman  comic  drama- 
tist, who  occupies  tne  eighthplace  in  the  can- 
on of  Volcatius  Sedigitus.  The  period  when 
he  flonri!«hed  is  uncertain,  but  he  has  been 
placed  about  b.o.  130. 

TRiCHIS  or  TRlCHIN  (-Inis).  (1)  Also 
called  Hrraolra  TRAcniNiAR,  or  Hkbaolra 
PuTiiioTiDis,  or  simply  Hkbaolka,  a  town  of 
Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis,  celebrated  aa 
the  residence  of  Hercules  for  a  time. — (3)  A 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeutia, 
and  on  the  slope  of  Monut  Helicon  in  the 
neighborhood  of  liObadea. 

TRACHONITIS  or  TRACHON,  the  N  dis- 
trict of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay  be- 
tween Anti-Libanus  and  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
teriltory  of  Damascus,  on  the  E.  bvAnranitis, 
on  the  S.  by  Ituraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gau- 
lanitis. 

TRiJiNUS  (-1),  M.  ULPIUS,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  98-117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near 
Seville,  the  18th  of  September,  52.  He  was 
trained  to  arms,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  East  and  in  Germany.  He  was  consul 
in  91,  and  at  the  close  of  97  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Nerva,  up<m  whose  death  in 
the  following  year  Trajan  succeeded  to  the 
empire  with  the  title  of  Imperatvr  Caenar 
Neron  Trajanun  Augxutttu,  His  accession 
was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  people.  At  the 
time  of  Nerva's  death,  Trajan  was  ai  Cologne, 
and  did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  mouths, 
when  he  entered  it  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  Pompeia  Piotina.  Trajan  was  em- 
ployed for  the  next  9  or  3  years  in  a  war  with 
I)ecebalus,kin<;  of  the  Daci,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  compellea  to  sue  f«)r  peace.  Trajan  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Dacicns,and  entered  Rome 
in  triumph  (108).  In  the  followini;  .vear  (104) 
he  commenced  his  2d  Dacian  wsir  against  De- 
cebalus.who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  tlie  treaty. 
Decebiilus  was  completelv  defeated,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  life  (1U6).  After  the  death  of 
Decebalus,  Dacia  was  rednced  to  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province;  strong  forts  were  built 
in  various  places,  and  Roman  colonies  were 
planted.   On  his  return  Trajan  had  a  triumph. 
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and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for  123 
davs.  About  this  time  Arabia  Peiraea  was 
sncUected  t4>  the  empire  by  A.Coruetiui«  Palma, 
the  governor  of  Hyria;  and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  lu  114  Tn^an  left 
Rome  to  make  war  on  the  ArmeuianB  and 
the  Parthiana.  He  spent  the  winter  of  114  at 
Antioch,  and  In  the  following  year  he  invaded 
the  Parthian  dominions.  The  most  striking 
and  brilliant  snccess  attended  his  arms.  In 
the  course  of  9  campaigns  (115-116)  be  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesi- 
phon.  In  116  he  descetided  the  Tigris,  and 
entered  the  £rythraeau  sea  (the  Persian  OulQ. 
While  he  wa8  thus  engaged  the  Parthiaus  rose 
against  the  Romans,  but  were  again  subdued 
by  the  generals  of  Trajan.  On  nis  return  to 
Ctesiphon,  'lYaJan  determined  to  give  the 
Parthiana  a  kins,  and  pUced  the  diadem  on 
the  bead  of  Parthamaspi  tea.    In  117  Trigan 


TRXJBCTUM  (-i :  UtrteM),  a  town  of  the 
Batavi  on  the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  tioie 
Trajt4stua  Kheni  or  Ad 
Rhmum, 

TRALLES  (-ium)  or 
TRALLIS  Ms :  Ohiu- 
tei-Himr^  Ru.,  near 
Aidin)j  a  flonrlshine 
commercial  city  or 
Aaia  Minor,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Ionia, 
and  sometimes  to  Ci^ 
ria.  It  stood  on  a 
quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount 
Messogis  (with  a  cita- 
del on  a  higher  point), 
on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Eudon,  a 
N.  tributary  of  the 
Idaeauder,  from  which 


Tr^fiui  crownlog  th«  ParUilui  Ktog. 


fell  ill,  and  as  his  complaint  grew  worce  he 
set  out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinus 
in  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Trajnnopollii, 
where  he  died  in  August,  117,  after  a  reign 
of  19  vears,  6  months!,  and  15  days.  He  left 
no  children.  Tmjan  whs  strong  and  iabori- 
ons,  of  majestic  appearance,  and  simple  In  his 
mode  of  life.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  h.'id  a  sound  Judgment,  and  felt  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Trnjan 
constrncted  several  great  roads  in  the  empire ; 
he  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Ulpia  liibliotheca,  is  ofren  mentioned;  and 
a  theatre  in  the  Campns  Martins.  His  great 
work  wae  the  Forum  Trajanum,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  placed  the  column  of  Trajau. 


the  city  was  distant  80 
stadia  (8  geog.  miles). 
Under  the  Selencidae 
it  bore  the  names  of 
Seleucia  and  Antio- 
chia. 

TRAPEZtTS(-nnti8). 
(1)  (Near  MavHa),  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
Alpheus.— (2)(7'aro6o- 
aatij  Trcibaun.  or  Trt- 
Mzond)t  a  colony  of 
Sinope,  at  almost  the 
extreme  E.  of  the  N. 
shore  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  Sinope  lost  her 


lofTr^M. 
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independence,  Trapezus  belonged,  fint  to 
Armenia  Minor,  and  afierwardi*  to  the  king- 
di>ni  of  Pontas.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
made  a  flree  city,  probably  by  Pompev,  and 
bv  Trajan  the  capital  of  Puntns  Cappadocins. 
Hadrian  constmcled  a  new  harbor;  and  the 
city  l>ecaroe  a  place  of  flrst-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  taken  by  the  Qoihs  in 
the  reign  of  Valerian ;  bat  it  had  recovered, 
and  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  who  repaired  its  fortifications.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  for  sume  time  the  seat 
of  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  empire,  called  the 
empire  of  Trebizond.  It  is  now  the  second 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking 
next  after  Odessa. 

TRiSlMENUS  ULCUS  (-1 :  Logo  di  P^ 
rtio^a),  sometimes,  bnt  not  correctly,  written 
THRASYMSNUS,  a  lake  in  Etruria,  between 
Clnsiura  and  Perusia,  memorable  for  the  vic- 
torr  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans 
under  Flaminios,  b.o.  817. 

TREBA  (-ae:  Tretf)^  a  town  in  Latlnm, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.B.  of  Anag- 
nia. 

TRfiBiTlUS  TESTA-    [Tista.] 

TRfiBELLlUS  (-i)  POLLlO  (-Snis),  one  of 
the  6  Seriptoreg  Hiatoriae  Augtutae^  flourished 
under  Coustantlne. 

TRfiBiA  (-ae:  7V«6Wd),  a  small  river  In 
Oallia  Cisalbina,  ftilling  into  the  Po  near 
Placentia.  It  is  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Hannibal  gained  over  the  Romans,  b.o. 
818. 

TRSbOnIUS  (-1),  C,  played  rather  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  last  nays  of  the  republic. 
He  commenced  public  life  as  a  supporter  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  bnt  changed  sides 
soon  afterwards,  and  in  his  tribunate  of  the 
plebs  (55)  be  proposed  the  Ijex  Trebonia,  by 
which  Pomi>ey  obtained  the  8  Spnins  Crnssus 
Syria,  and  Caesar  the  Gauls  and  Illyricum  for 
another  period  of  6  years.  For  this  service  he 
was  rewarded  by  l>eing  appointed  one  of  Cae- 
sar's legates  in  Gnnl.  In  48  Trebonins  was 
city-praetor,  and  towards  the  end  of  47  suc- 
ceeded Q.  Cassins  Longinns  as  pro-praetor  in 
the  government  of  Further  Spain.  Cnes»ar 
raioe^  him  to  the  consulship  in  October,  45, 
and  promised  him  the  province  of  A»»ia.  In 
retnrn  for  all  these  honors  and  favors,  Trebo- 
nins was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  assasi'inate  Caesar,  and  after  the 
murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  an  procon- 
sul to  the  province  of  Ai<ia.  In  the  following 
Sear  (43)  Dolnbeila  surprised  the  town  of 
myma,  where  Trebonins  was  residing,  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed. 

TREBtJ'LA  (-ae).  (1)  {Tregfjhia),  a  town 
In  Samnium  situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
mountainn  of  Cajazzo. — (2)  Mdtdsoa,  a  town 
of  the  Sabines,  of  uncertain  site.— (3)  Srirn- 
VA,  also  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

TRERUS  (-1 :  Saeeo),  a  river  in  Latltim,  and 
a  tributary  of  the  Liris. 

TRES  TlBERNAE  (-imm).  (1)  A  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Appia  in  Latinm,  between 
AricU  and  Fomuu  AppiL    It  is  mentioned 


in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  Journey  to  Rome. 
—(2)  {Borgfutto),  a  station  in  Gallia  Cisal- 

f>iiia,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Medio 
annm. 

TREVlRI  or  TREVSRI  (-ftrum),  a  power- 
ful people  in  Gallia  Belgica,who  were  laitbful 
allies  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was 
the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The  river  Mosella  flow- 
ed through  their  territory,  which  extended 
W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Remi. 
Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Augustus,  and  was  called  Augusta  Txrvi- 
BomuM  {Trier  or  Trevet),  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Rch 
man  cities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  v^sm  the  capital 
of  Beiglca  Prima;  ana  after  the  division  of 
the  Roman  world  by  Diocletian  (a.h.  292)  into 
4  districts  it  became  the  re^iaence  of  the 
Caesar  who  had  the  government  of  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  The  modern  city  still  con- 
tains many  interesting  Roman  remains. 

TRIBALLI  (-firum),  a  powerful  people  in 
Thrace,  a  branch  of  the  Getae,  dwelling  along 
the  Danube,  who  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.a  886. 

TRIBOCCI  (-<irum),  a  German  people,  set- 
tled in  Gallia  Belgici\,  between  Mount  Voge- 
f«ns  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Strasburg. 

TRICASSES,  TRICASIL  or  TRICASSlIfl 
(-5mm),  a  people  in  Gallia  LngdunenHis,  E.  of 
the  Senonep,  whose  chief  town  was  Augusto- 
bona,  afterwards  Tricassae  {Troj/es). 

TRlCASTTNI  (.«rum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  of 
country  between  the  Drome  and  the  Isdre. 
Their  chief  town  was  Angnsta  Tricastinorum, 
or  simply  Augusta  {AoubU). 

TRICCA  (-ae),  subsequently  TRICXLA 
(Trikkala)^  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeus, 
N.  of  the  Penens.  Homer  represents  it  as 
governed  by  the  sons  of  Aesculapius ;  and  it 
contained  in  later  times  a  celebrated  temple 
of  this  god. 

TRIcOrII  (-5mm),  a  Ll^urian  people  In 
Gallia  Nnrl>onensis,  a  branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Sex- 
tiae. 

TRIDENTU^I  (-i :  Trent,  in  Italian  Trento). 
the  capital  of  the  Tbidkntini,  and  the  chief 
town  of  Rhaetin,  situated  on  the  river  Athesia 
{Adige),  and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading 
to  Verona. 

TRINACRIA.    [SiciLiA.] 

TRTNOB ANTES  (-urn),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Britain,  inhaliting  the 
modern  Es!>ex. 

TRIOPAS  (-ae),  aon  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Canace.  a  daii^hter  of  Aeolus,  or  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  ana  Rhodos,  and  the  father 
of  Iphimedla  and  Ery^ichthon.  Hence  his 
son  Ervsichthon  is  called  2Vfoprltt«,  and  his 
gran d-aa ugh ter  Mestra  or  Metra,  the  daughter 
of  Erysichthon,  Triopein. 

TRIOpIUM  (-1 :  C.  Krio\  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidni^ 
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forminjr  the  8.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of 
Asia  Minor. 

TRiPHTLIA  (-ae),  the  S.  portion  of  Elia, 
lying  between  the  Aipbens  and  the  Neda,  is 
aaid  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  It  wus  peopled.  It» 
chief  town  was  Pylus. 

TRIpOLIS  (-is),  properly  the  name  of  a 
confederacy  composed  of  3  cities,  or  a  district 
containiiiff  3  cities ;  bnt  it  is  aiKo  applied  to 
single  cities  which  had  some  snch  relation 
to  others  ax  to  make  the  name  appropriate. 
<1)  {Kash  Yenijt),  a  city  on  the  Maeander,  18 
miles  W.  of  HierapoHs,  on  the  bordei-s  of 
Phrygia,  Caria,  ana  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities.— (2) 
(Tirebolij^  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Poutns, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  {Tireboli  Su\  90 
stadia  EL  of  the  Prom.  Zephyrinm  (C.  Ze/reh).— 
(3)  {Tripoli,  Tarabulw*),  ou  the  coast  of  Phoe- 
nicia, consisted  of  3  distinct  cities,  1  stadium 
(600  feet)  apart,  each  having  its  own  walls, 
bnt  all  untted  in  a  common  const itntiim, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming 
In  reality  one  ciiy.  They  were  colonies  or 
Tyre,  Slnon.  and  Aradtis  respectively.  It  is 
now  a  city  ofabont  16,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  pashnlics  of  Syria,  that 
of  TWooW.— (4)  The  district  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  between  the  2  Syrtes,  comprising 
the  three  cities  of  Sabrata  (or  Abroionnm), 
Oen,  and  Leptis  Magna,  and  also  called  Tri- 
politana  Kegio.    [Sybtioa.] 

TRlPTOLfiMUS  (-1),  son  of  CHens,  king  of 
Elensix,  aiul  Metauira  or  Polymnia.  Others 
describe  him  as  a  son  of  king  Eleuslg  by 
Cothonea,  or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Tro- 
chilus  by  an  Eleneinlau  woman.  Triptole- 
mns  was  the  favorite  of  Demeter  (Ceres), 
and  the  inventor  of  the  plow  and  agricult- 
ure, and  of  civilization,  which  is  the  ret>nlt 
of  it.  He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  According  to  the  common 
legend,  he  hospitably  received  Demeier  at 
Eleusis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search 
of  her  danghter.  The  goddcHM,  in  return, 
wished  to  make  his  son  Dcmophon  immor- 
tal, and  placed  him  in  the  Are  in  order  to  de- 
stroy his  mortal  parts ;  bnt  Metnnira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed 
hy  the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this 
bereavement,  the  ^'nldess  gave  to  Triptol- 
emns  a  chariot  with  winirert  dragons  and 
seeds  of  wheat.  In  this  chariot  Triptolemus 
rode  over  the  earth,  making  man  acquaint- 
ed with  the  blessings  of  agriculture.  On  his 
return  to  Attica,  Celens  endeavored  to  kill 
him;  bnt  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  country  to  Trip- 
tolemus, who  now  established  the  worship 
of  Demeter,  and  instituted  the  Thesmopho- 
ria.  Triptolemus  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  yonlhftil  hero,  sometimes  with 
the  petasus,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  sceptre  and  com 
ears. 

TRITAEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  Phocis, 
N.W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus  and  on  the  frouiiers  of  Locria.—  I 


^ 


One  of  the  12  cities  of  Achala.  120  atadia 
of  Pharae  and  near  the  firoutkn  of  Ar- 
cadia. 

TRITO  (-us),  or  TRTTOGBNIA  (-ae),  a  snr- 
name  of  Athena  (Minerva),  derived  by  some 
from  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  by  others  from 
the  atream  Triton  near  Alalcomenae  in  Boe- 
otla ;  and  by  the  grammarians  Arom  rptrmf 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Athamauiant,  is 
said  to  signify  '*  head.*' 

TRnX)N  (-6nis),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Ampbitrite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with 
his  fhther  and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, at  Agae.  Later  writers  describe  him  as 
riding  over  the  nea  on  searhorsea  or  other 
monsters.  Sumetimea  we  find  mention  of 
Tritons  in  the  ploral.     Their  appearance  is 


Triton.    (From  »  Roman  lamp.) 

variously  described,  though  they  are  always 
conceived  as  having  the  human  figure  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  oodles,  and  that  of  a  fish 
in  the  lower  part.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  works  of 
art  Is  a  trumpet  made  nur  of  a  shell  (<x»irAa), 
which  the  Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of 
Poseidon,  to  soothe  the  restless  waves  of  the 
sea. 

TRTtON  (-onis)  PL.,  TRITONIS  (-is),  or 
TRItOnITIS  PALUS,  a  river  and  lake  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  nf  Libya,  which  are 
mentioned  in  several  old  Greek  legends,  es- 
pecially in  the  mythology  of  Athena  (Miner- 
va), whom  one  account  represented  as  born 
on  the  lake  Tritonis.  The  lake  is  undoubt- 
ed ly  the  great  salt  lake  in  the  8.  of  Tuni» 
called  El-Sibkah.  Some  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers gave  altogether  a  different  locality  to  the 
IcL'end,  and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river 
usually  called  Latuon  in  Cyrenaica. 

TRIVTCUM  (-i :  TVtn'ro),  a  small  town  in 
Samnium,  situated  among  the  monntains  sep- 
arating Samninm  f^om  Apulia. 

TROaS  (-fidis :  Chan\  the  territorv  of  Iliam 
or  Troy,  fi»rmed  the  N.W.  part  of  Mysia.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegaean  sea, 
from  Prom.  Lectum  to  Prom.  Sljrenm,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont*  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Helleaiiont,  as  far  as  the  river  Rhodina, 
below  Abydus;  on  the  N.E.  and  K  by  the 
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mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the 
Rn(>dlu9,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  N.  coast  of  the 

Siir  uf  AdraniTttiam  aluutc  the  S.  foot  oflda ; 
jt  on  the  N.£.  and  fi.  the  boundary  la  some- 
times extended  90  far  as  to  include  the  whole 
const  of  the  Hellespont  and  uart  of  the  Pru- 
pontis,  and  the  country  as  lar  as  the  river 
Qrantcu.s  thus  embracing  the  district  of  Dar- 
dania,  and  somewhat  more.  The  Troad  is 
for  the  moint  part  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  Mount  Ida  and  its  branches:  the 
largest  plain  is  that  in  which  Troy  stood. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Satnois  on  the  8., 
the  RuomuB  on  the  N.,  and  the  SoAMANnKs 
and  SiMikis  in  the  centre.  These  2  rivers,  si> 
renowned  in  the  le<;ends  of  the  Trojan  war, 
flow  from  2  different  points  in  the  chain  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Trov, 
through  which  the  united  stream  flows  N.  W., 
and  falls  into  the  Hellespont  B.  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Si<;eura.  The  precise  locality  of 
the  diy  of  Trov,  or,  according  to  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Ilium,  is  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  which  places  the  original  city  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  on  a  miklerale  el- 
evation, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  its  cit- 
adel (called  PergAma,  n'frfana)  on  a  loftier 
height,  almost  sieparated  from  the  city  by  a 
ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  8ca- 
mauder.    This  city  seems  never  to  have  been 


ter,  who  married  Dardanue.  [Dakdamia.] 
From  this  Tencer  the  people  were  called  Tet» 
crl.  Dardanus  had  2  sous,  Ilns  and  Erich- 
thonios;  and  the  latter  was  the  father  of 
Tron.  fh>m  whom  the  country  and  people  de- 
rived the  names  of  Truas  and  Troes.  Tros 
was  the  father  of  lius,  who  founded  the  city, 
which  was  called  after  him  Ilium,  and  al>o, 
after  his  father,  Tb(»ja.  The  next  king  was 
Laomxpon,  and  after  him  PriaoL  LPeiamds.] 
In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
bv  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  10  years* 
siege.  The  chronologers  assigned  difi'erent 
dates  for  the  capture  of  Troy ;  liie  calculation 
most  generally  accepted  placed  it  iu  11.0. 
11S4. 

TROCMI  or  -IL    [Gaij^tia.] 

TROfiS.    [T»oA8.] 

TROBZSN  (-dnis :  Dhamala),  the  capital  of 
Tbokzrnia,  a  district  iu  the  S.E.  of  Argolis. 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Ae}dna.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
little  distance  fh)m  the  coast,  on  which  it 
p«»sses8ed  a  harbor  allied  Pooon,  opposite 
the  island  of  Calauria.  Troezen  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally called  Poseidonin,  on  account  of  Its 
worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  received 
the  name  of  Troezen  from  Troezen,  one  of 
the  sona  of  Pelops ;  and  it  is  celebrated  In 


TIm  PUin  of  Troj. 


restored  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a 
new  city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  be- 
lieved,  of  the  old  one.  but  really  mrnh  lower 
down  the  plain  ;  and  this  city  is  the  Tboja, 
or  I1.1UM  Vktdb,  of  most  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers. After  the  time  of  Alexander  this  city 
declined,  and  a  new  one  was  built  still  far- 
ther down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Simolfl  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Hel- 
le5«pont,  and  this  was  called  Ilium  Novum. 
The  mythical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  is  briefly  as  follows:  Ten- 
cer, the  flrst  king  In  the  Troad,  bad  a  dangh- 


mythology  as  the  place  where  Pittheus,  the 
roatemal  grandfather  of  Theseus,  lived,  and 
where  Theseus  himself  waa  born.  In  the 
historical  period  it  was  a  dty  of  Bome  im- 
portance. 

TROGTLTAI  (-ftrnm),  8  small  Islanda,  ly- 
ing oiT  the  promontory  of  TroglHum. 

TROGLOdTTAE  <.§rnm :  i.  e.  dwellem  in 
caveti\  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geog. 
raphers  to  varions  uncivilized  people  who 
had  no  abodes  but  caves,  especially  to  the 
inhabiunts  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
along  the  shorea  of  Upper  Egypt  and  AethI* 
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opla.  There  were  also  Troglodytae  in  Mo- 
e«ia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

TROGUS,  POMPEIUS.    [Justimus.] 

TROIUUM.    CTKOflsuLUM.] 

TROILUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
or,  accordiug  to  others,  son  of  ApoUa  He 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Achilles. 

TROJA  <-ae),  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Troy  or  Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country. 
[Txoas.] 

TROPUONIUS  (-1),  son  of  Brginus,  king 
of  Orchuineuus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes. 
He  and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi, and  the  treasury  of  kine  U^rieus  in 
biieotia.  [Agamkoks.]  Tropnouras  alter 
his  death  was  worshiped  as  a  hero,  and 
hud  a  celebrated  oracle  in  a  cave  near  Leb- 
adea,  iu  Boeutia.  (See  DieL  qf  Antiq,,  art. 
Oraeulunu) 

TROS  (-dis),  son  of  Brichthonins  and  As- 
ty6clie,  and  grandson  of  Dardinus.  He  was 
married  to  CallirrhoS,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  II us,  AssarAcus,  and  Qauym6> 
des.  and  was  king  of  Phrygia.    The  country 


ana  people  of  Troy  derived  their  name  from 
him.  He  gave  up  his  son  Oanymedes  to 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  for  a  present  of  horses.  [Qam- 
TJiiiuica.] 

TROSSCLUM  (-! :  TVosso),  a  town  In  Etru- 
rla,  9  miles  from  Volsluii,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  some  Roman  equites, 
without  the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ;  whence  the 
Roman  equites  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 

BUli. 

TRt^ENTUM  (-1),  a  town  of  PIcenum,  on 
the  river  Trueutus  or  Trueutinus  {Tronto). 

TRUTITLEN8I8  PORTUS,  a  harbor  on  the 
N.E.  const  of  Britain,  near  the  estuary  Taus 
(Tay). 

TtTBERO  (-<^nls\  AELTTS.  (1)  <^,  son-ln- 
)nw  of  I^  Aemilius  Pauliu*,  served  under  the 
Inlter  in  his  wnr  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia. —  (2)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  pupil  of  Pauaetlus,  and  is  called  the 
Stoic  He  had  a  reputation  for  talent  and 
leu'nl  know1ed<re.  He  was  praetor  in  123,  and 
consul  siifrecin**  in  118.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  Tib.  Qracchus,  as  well  as  of  C.  Gracchus, 
and  delivered  some  speeches  against  the  let- 
ter, 123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  speakers  i  i 
Cicen)'s  dialogue  De  RepuUiea. — (3)  L..  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Cicero.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  Tubero  espoused  the  party 
of  Pompey,  under  whom  he  served  in  Greece. 
He  was  aherwnrds  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and 
returned  with  his  son  Quiutus  to  Rome. 
Tubero  cultivated  literature  and  philosophy. 
— <4)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  con- 
aiderahle  reputation  as  a  Jurist,  and  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Digest. 

TUCCA  (-ae),  PLOtIUS,  a  fHend  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  to  whom  and  Varins  the  latter  be- 
queathed his  unfinished  works. 

Tt5^DER  (-dris:  TWO,  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  road  fh)m  Mevania  to  Rome. 

TULU^A  (-ae),  the  name  of  the  9  daugfatera 
of  Servins  Tullins,  the  ftth  king  of  Rome. 


TULLlA  (-ae),  ft^uently  called  by  the  di- 
minutive TULLIOLA,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Cicero  and  Teientia,  and  was  probably 
bom  n.a  79  or  7a  She  was  betrothed  in  67 
to  C.  Calpurnius  Piao  Frugi,  whom  she  mar- 
ried in  63,  during  the  consulship  of  her  fii- 
ther.  During  Cicero's  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husband.  She  was  married  again  in 
66  to  Fnrius  Crasslpes,  a  young  man  of  rank 
and  large  property ;  but  sue  did  not  live  with 
him  long,  though  the  time  and  the  reason  of 
her  divorce  are  alike  unknown.  In  00  she 
was  married  to  her  8d  husbaud,  P.  Comeliua 
Dolabella,  who  was  a  thorough  profligate. 
The  marriage  took  place  during  Cicero's  ab- 
sence iu  Cillcia,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  not  a  happy  one.  Iu  46  a  di- 
vorce took  place  by  mutual  ctmsent.  At  the 
beginning  of  46  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
her  2d  child  by  Dolabelia.  As  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  journey,  she  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther to  Tusculum,  but  she  died  there  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

TULLIXNUM  (-1),  a  dismal  subterranean 
dungeon,  added  by  Senrlus  Tulllus  to  the  Car- 
eer Mamertiuus.  It  now  serves  as  a  chapel 
to  a  small  church  built  on  the  spot,  called  S. 
Pietro  in  Carcere. 

TULUtUS  CiCfiRO.    [CioitEO.1 

TULLIUS,  SERVlUS  (-1),  the  6th  king  of 
Rome.  The  account  of  the  early  life  and 
death  of  Servins  Tulllus  is  fUll  of  marvels, 
and  can  not  be  regarded  as  possessing  any 
title  to  a  real  historical  narrative.  His  moth- 
er, Ocrisia,  was  one  of  the  captives  taken  at 
Comiculum,  and  became  a  female  slave  of 
Tanaqnil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He 
was  bom  in  the  king's  palace,  and  notwith- 
standing his  servile  origin  was  brought  up 
as  the  king's  son,  since  'Tanaquil  by  her  pow- 
ers of  divination  had  foreseen  the  greatness 
of  the  child ;  and  Tarquinius  nlnced  such  con- 
fidence In  him  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter 
iu  marriage,  and  intrasted  him  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  government.  The  sons  of  .\ncns 
Marciua,  fearing  lest  he  fhonid  deprive  them 
of  the  throne  which  they  claimed  as  their  in- 
heritance, procured  the  assa.«9iurttinn  of  Tar^ 
qninius  [Tarquinids]  ;  but  Tanaquil,  bv  a 
stratagem,  premsrved  the  royal  power  for  Ser- 
vius.  -  Three  Important  events  are  assigned 
to  his  reiim  by  universal  tradition.  First,  bs 
gave  a  new  constitution  to  the  Roman  state. 
The  two  main  objects  of  this  constitution 
were  to  give  the  pleos  political  independence, 
and  to  assign  to  property  that  influence  in 
the  state  which  had  j>reviously  beloneed  t*) 
birth  exclusively.  [For  details,  see  /nrt.  qf 
A  ntiq.,  art.  Comxtia.]  Secondly,  he  extended 
the  pomoerium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  completed  the  cil  v  by  incorporating 
with  it  the  Qnirinal,  Viminal,  and  Bsqniliue 
hills.  [KoMA.]  Thirdly,  he  established  an 
important  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became  the 
members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new 
constitution  Servius  incurred  the  hostllitv  of 
the  patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tar- 

auinins  to  deprive  him  orchis  life  and  of  his 
irons.    According  to  the  legend,  Tollia,  one 
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of  the  dan^htera  of  Servias,  an  ambitioas 
woman,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  her  mar- 
riage with  L.TarqniDla8  by  the  murder  of  her 
former  huabaud,  Arntis,  aud  of  her  si»Ler,  the 
former  wife  of  TarqaiuiasL  waa  oue  of  the 
prime  movers  lii  tnia  coaspiracy.  At  her  iu- 
atigatloxi  Tarqoiuiaa  entered  the  fomni  ar- 
rayed Id  the  kingly  robes,  seated  himself  in 
the  royal  chair  iu  the  seunte-huiise,  aud  or- 
dered the  senators  to  be  sanimoned  to  him 
as  their  king.  At  the  first  news  of  the  com- 
moLion,  Serviaa  hastened  to  the  senate-house, 
and,  suuding  at  the  doorway,  ordered  Tar- 
qniuius  to  come  down  from  the  throne.  Tar- 
qninius  sprang  forward,  seized  the  old  man, 
and  flune  him  duwu  the  atone  steps.  Cov- 
ered with  blood,  the  king  was  hastening 
home ;  but,  bcfure  he  reached  it,  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  servants  ofTarquinius  and  mur- 
dered. Tullia  drove  to  the  senate-house,  aud 
greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  but  her  traus- 

fi>rts  of  Joy  struck  even  him  with  horror, 
e  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was  re- 
turning, her  charioteer  pulled  up  and  pointed 
out  the  corpra  of  her  father  lying  in  his  blood 
across  the  road.  She  commanded  him  to 
drive  on ;  the  blood  of  her  father  spirted  over 
the  carriage  and  on  her  dress:  ana  from  that 
day  forward  the  street  bore  tne  name  of  the 
View  SceleratuB,  or  Wicked  Street.  Servius 
had  reigned  44  years.  His  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  plebeians. 

TULLlUS  TIRO.    [Tibo.] 

TTJLLUS  HOST7LIUS  (-i),  3d  king  of 
Rome,  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Hostus  Hostilins,  who  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Sabinee  in  the  reign  of  Romulus.  His 
legend  ran  ae  follows:  Tullna  Hustilins  de- 
parted f^om  the  peaceful  ways  of  Numa,  aud 
aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  Romulus. 
He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Rome's  suprem- 
acy In  the  war  wherein  the  8  Roman  broth- 
ers, the  Horatii,  fouffht  with  the  8  Alban 
brothers,  the  Cnrifttin  at  the  Fossa  Clnilia. 
Mext  he  warred  with  Fidenae  and  with  Veil, 
9ud  being  straitly  prpssed  bv  their  Joint 
hosts,  he  vowed  temples  to  Pallor  and  Pavor 
—Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after  the  fight 
was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots  Met- 
tins  Fnfetins,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba, 
because  he  had  desired  to  betray  Rome ;  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  Albn,  sparing  only  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Alban 

geople  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  them  the 
aelian  hill  to  dwell  on.  Then  he  turned 
himself  to  war  with  the  Sabines ;  and  being 
fl^rnln  straitened  in  fight  in  a  wood  called  the 
Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a  yearly  festival  to 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  double  the  number 
of  the  StUil,  or  priestt*  of  Mamers.  And  when, 
by  their  help,  he  had  vanquished  the  Sabines, 
he  performed  his  vow,  and  its  records  were 
the  feasts  Saturnalia  and  Opalia.  In  his  old 
age  Tnllus  grew  weary  of  warring ;  and  when 
a  pestilence  Ktmck  him  and  his  people,  and 
a  shower  of  burning  stones  fell  from  heaven 
on  Mount  Alba,  and  a  voice  as  of  the  Alban 
gods  came  forth  from  the  solitary  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  ita  snmmit,  he  remembered  the 
peacefhl  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and  sought 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  gods,  as  Noma  bad 


done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  goda 
heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  lils  charms, 
and  when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  £lic- 
ius,  Jupiter  was  wroth,  aitd  smote  Tullus  and 
his  wbole  house  with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only 
historical  fact  embodied  In  the  legend  of 
Tullus  is  the  ruin  of  Alba. 

TtJNES  or  TttNIS  (-is:  Tunis),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Carthaginian  gul^  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Catada. 

TUNGRI  (-firum),  a  German  people,  who 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the 
country  Truierly  occupied  by  the  Aduatici 
and  ttie  £bnroues.  Their  chief  town  waa 
called  TuKGHi  or  Aduaoa  Tomgbobuji  (TVm- 
gem). 

TURDfiTlNI  (-6rum),  the  most  numerona 
people  iu  Hispanla  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  S. 
of  the  province,  on  both  banks  of  the  Baetis, 
as  far  as  Lusitanla. 

TURDtJLI  (-«rum),  a_people  In  Hispanla 
Baetica,  situated  to  the  K,  and  S.  of  the  Tur^ 
detaui,  with  whom  they  were  closely  con- 
nected. 

I'tTRlA  (-ae)  or  TtTltfUM  (-1 :  Ouadalaviar), 
a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into 
the  sea  at  Valentia,  memorable  for  the  bat- 
tle fonsht  on  ita  banks  between  Pompey  and 
Sert^rlns. 

TURNUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Daunus  and  Vo- 
nilia,  and  kine  of  the  Rutuli  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Jutnma,  and  related  to  Amata, 
the  wife  of  king  Latiuus;  and  he  fought 
a};ainst  Aeneas  because  Latinus  bad  given 
to  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who 
had  been  previously  promised  to  Turnus. 
He  appears  in  the  Aeneid  as  a  brave  warrior; 
but  in  the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas. 
—(2)  A  Romnn  s^atiric  poet,  was  a  native  of 
AnrnncQ,  nud  lived  under  Vespasian  and  Do- 
miiian. 

TURNTJS  HERDOnITJS.    [Hkbdomius.] 

TtJRONES  (-um),  TtJRONI,  or  TtRONII 
(•drnm),  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Lngduneu»i!<,  between  the  Aulerci,  Andes, 
and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town  waa  Cas- 
BAKoniTKUM,  subf equeutly  Tubomi  {Tours),  on 
the  Liger  (Loire). 

TURRIS  HANNIRXLIS  (-is:  Bourf  SaUt- 
tah,  Rn.),  a  captle  on  the  coast  of  Byisacena, 
between  Thapsns  and  AchoUa,  belonging  to 
Hannibal,  who  embnrked  here  when  be  fled 
to  Antiocnus  the  Gre.it. 

TURRIS  STRXTONIS.  [Cak8abka,No.8.] 

TUSCI,  TUSClA.    [Etbubia.] 

TUSCtJLUM  (-1 :  nr.  Frasrati,  Rn.),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latinm,  situated  about  10  milea 
8.E.  ofRome,  on  a  lofiy  summit  of  the  monut- 
ains,  which  are  called  after  the  town.Tuscu- 
LANi  MoNTKS.  It  is  ssid  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  TeIei;onus,  the  son  of  Ulysses :  and  it 
was  always  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Latin  towns.  Cato  the  Censor  was  a  native 
of  Tnsculum.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  its  sa- 
lubrity, and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  made 
it  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
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during  the  fammer.  Cicero,  among  otheiv, 
hiid  a  fiivorite  yilla  at  this  place,  which  he 
ArequenUy  mentions  under  the  name  of  Tdb- 

OI7LCII. 

TfmcXNUS  (-1),  a  Roman  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Ovid. 

TTXNA  (-6rum :  JTie  ffisor,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadocia,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Tyana  was  the 
native  phiceof  Apoilonins,  the  supposed  worlc- 
er  of  miracles.  The  S.  district  of  Oappadocia, 
in  which  the  city'stood,  was  called  Tyanltis. 

TtCHB.    (1)  PoBTUwiu— (2)  Sykaoubak. 

TTDEUS  <-^5s,  ^i,  or  ef),  son  of  Oeneus,  king 
of  Calydnn,  and  Periboea.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Calvdon  in  consequence  of  some  mur- 
der which  he  had  committed,  but  wliich  is 
dlflTerently  described  by  dlflTerent  authors.  He 
fled  to  Adrastns  at  Argos,  who  purified  him 
from  the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Delpyle  in  marriage,  bv  wht>m  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedes^  who  is  hence  freoueotly 
called  Ci^PiDES.  He  accompanied  Aarastus 
in  the  expedition  agHlnat  Thebea,  where  he 
was  wounded  by  Melanippus,  who.  however, 
was  slain  by  him.  When  Tydeus  lay  on  the 
ground  wounded,  Athena  (Minerva)  appeared 
to  him  with  a  remedy  which  site  had  received 
from  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  which  was  to  make 
him  immortal.  This,  however, was  prevented 
by  a  fitratneem  of  Amphiarau^,  who  hated 
Tydeus,  for  be  cut  off  the  hekd  of  MeUmippus. 
and  brought  it  to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and 
ate  the  brain,  or  devoured  some  of  the  flei>h. 
Athena,  Feeing  this,  shuddered,  and  left  Ty- 
deus to  his  fate,  who  consequently  died,  and 
was  buried  by  Macon. 

TYMPHAEI  (-6mm),  a  people  of  Epirus, 
on  the  bordere  of  Thessaiy,  s«>  called  frt)m 
Mount  Tvmphb.  Their  country  was  called 
TyjirnARA. 

TTMPHRESTUS  (-i:  EUadha),  a  monnUin 
in  Thessaiy,  in  the  country  of  the  Dryopes, 
in  which  the  river  Spercheua  rises. 

TTNDXRfiUS  (-#i:  notTTWDAairs),  was  the 
eon  of  Perieres  and  Oorgonhone,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  son  of  Oebains,  by  the  nymph 
Bntia  or  by  Qorgophone.  Tyudareus  and  his 
brother  Icarins  were  expelled  by  their  step- 
brother Hippocoon  and  bis  sons;  whereupon 
Tyndareus  fled  to  Tbestins  in  Aetolla,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  wars  against  his  neighbors. 
In  AetoliaTyndarens  married  Leda.thedaujzh- 
ter  of  Thestius,  and  was  afterwaras  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Leda,  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra.  Clytaemnes- 
tra,  and  Philoptje.  One  night  Leda  was  cm- 
braced  both  by  ZeuB  (Jupiter)  and  Tyndareus. 
and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  Pollux  ana 
Helena,  the  children  of  Zens,  and  of  Castor 
and  Cly  taemneatra,  the  children  ofTvndareus. 
The  patronymic  TTNi>ARinA«  is  frequently 
given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  female 
patronymic  Tvndauib  to  Helen  and  Clytiiem- 
oestra.  When  Castor  and  Pollnx  had  been 
received  among  the  Immortal!*,  Tyndareus  in- 
vited Menelaui!  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  sur- 
rendered his  kingdom  to  him. 

TYNDARIS  (-Idis)  or  TYNDXrIUM  (-i : 
Vindare)t  a  town  -on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  a 


little  W.  of  Messana,  founded  by  the  elder 
Dionysius,  b.o.  996. 

TTPHON  (-«nis)  or  TTPHOEUS  {-iO^ 
Mi.  or  6el),  a  monster  of  the  primitive  world, 
ie  described  sometimes  as  a  destructive  hurri- 
cane, and  sometimes  as  a  flre-breailiinff  giant. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  in  the 
earth  in  the  country  «>f  the  Arimi,  which  was 
lashed  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  with  flabhes  of  light- 
uiuu;.  In  Hesiod,  Tv-phaou  and  Typhoeus  are 
9  d£tinct  beings.  Typhaon  fa  repre«enied  as 
a  son  of  Tvphoens,  and  a  fearful  hurricane, 
and  as  having  become  bv  Echidna  the  father 
of  the  dog  Orthns,  Cerberns,  the  Lemaean 
hydra,Chimaera,  and  the  Sphyux.  Typhoene, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  called  the  youngest  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Qaea,  or  of  Hera  (Juno)  alone, 
because  ehe  was  indisrnant  at  Zeus  having 
given  birth  to  Athena  (Minerva).  He  is  de- 
Hcribed  as  a  monster  with  100  headi^,  fearftil 
eyes,  and  terrible  voices;  he  wanted  to  ac- 
quire the  sovereignty  of  gi>ds  and  men,  but, 
after  a  fearfhl  struggle,  was  subdued  by  Zeus 
with  a  thunderbolt.  He  begot  the  vrinds, 
whence  he  la  also  called  the  father  of  the 
Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  winds  Notua, 
Boreas.  Argestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  not  his 
sons.  He  was  buried  in  Tartarus,und«rMonnt 
Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hephaefins  (Vulcan), 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  TyphoU 
Aetna. 

TtRANNlON  (-«n!f«).  (1)  A  Greek  gram- 
mariun,  a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  was 
taken  captive  by  Lucullu!*,  and  carried  to 
Rome,  B.o.  78.  He  was  given  by  Lucullns 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Rome 
Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in  teaching.  He 
was  also  employed  in  arranging  the  iThrnry 
of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla  brought  to  liome, 
and  which  contained  the  writings  of  Arislotie. 
Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  learn- 
ing and  ability.— <2)  A  native  of  Phoenicia, 
the  son  of  ArtemidoruB,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
preceding. 

T^RAS  (-ae :  DniMfer),  subsequently  called 
Damastsis,  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia, 
forming  in  the  lower  ]>art  of  its  course  the 
boundary  between  Dacla  and  Sarmatia,  and 
falling  into  the  Pontus  Euxinus  N.  of  the 
Danube. 

TYRIAETJM  (-i :  Ilghun),  a  city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  80  parasangs  W.  of  loonium. 

TTRO  (-us),  danghter  of  Salmonens  and 
Alcidice.  She  was  the  wife  of  Crethens,  and 
beloved  by  the  river-god  EnipeuK  in  The.«M«alyj 
in  whose  form  Poseidon  (Neptune)  appeared 
to  her,  and  became  by  her  the  father  otPelias 
and  Nelens.  By  Cretheus  she  was  the  mother 
of  Aeson,  Phere^,  and  Amythaon. 

TYRRHfSNI,  TYRUHBNJA.    rExniJEiA.] 

TYRRHfiNUM  MlRE.    [ErBuaiA.] 

TYRRHSNUS  (i),  B<m  of  the  Lydinn  king 
Atys  and  CallitheH.  and  brother  of  Lydns,  is 
said  to  have  led  a  Pelaagian  colony  ft-om  Lydift 
into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Umbrians, 
and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists  his  name. 
Others  call  Tyrrhenus  a  son  of  Hercules  by 
Omphale,  or  of  Telephus  and  Hiera,  and  a 
brother  of  Tarchon.  The  name  Tarchon  s 
to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrrhenoa. 
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TYRRHEUS  <-ei),  a  ehepherd  of  king  La- 
tinov. 

TYRTAEU8  (-i),  son  of  Archembrotns,  of 
ApbidDiie  in  AtticA.  According?  Ut  the  older 
tradition,  the  Bpartans  daring  the  2d  Mes- 
MDian  war  were  commanded  by  au  oracle  to 
take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and 
ttaiu  to  conquer  theireneiniei«,whereu[>on  they 
choee  Tyrtaeas.  Later  writers  embellish  the 
story,  ai]di-epret>eDtTyrtaeiUi  as  a  lame  school- 
matiier,  of  low  family  and  repauiilon,  whom 
the  AliieuiaoH,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, piirp<jeely  sent  as  the  most  inef- 
llcieut  leader  they  could  t^elect,  being  nnwill- 
ing  to  assict  the  Lacedaemonians  in  extend- 
ing their  doraiuioQ  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus 
would  achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical 
constitution  seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to. 
The  poems  of  Tyriaeas  exercised  nu  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  Spartans,  composing 
their  dissensions  at  home,  and  animating 
their  conrage  in  the  field,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Messenians.  He  must  have  flour- 
ished down  to  B.a  668,  which  was  the  la«t 
year  of  the  2d  Messeuian  war. 

I'f^RUS  (-1:  Aram.  Tura:  O.T.  Ttur:  Sttr, 
RiL),  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous 


cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  8.  of  Sidon.  It 
was  a  colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  is  there- 
fore called  in  Scripture  "  the  dunghter  of  Si- 
don.**  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  dud  its 
king,  Hiram,  who  was  also  king  of  Sldon,  ia 
close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monarch. 
The  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  laid  siege  to 
Tyre  for  5  years,  but  without  success.  It  was 
M^aiii  besieged  for  13  years  by  Ncbuchadnez- 
24ir.  At  the  i)eriod  when  the  Greeks  began 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ciiy,  its  old 
site  bad  been  abaudtmed,  and  a  new  city 
erected  on  a  small  island  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  In  ita  8-»-i  the  Tyrlans  re- 
fused to  open  their  gates  to  Alexnnder,  who 
laid  siege  to  the  city  for  7  months,  am\  anited 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland 
by  a  mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of 
Old  Tyre.  This  mole  has  ever  since  formed 
a  permanent  connection  between  the  inland 
and  the  mainland.  After  its  amture  and  sack 
by  Alexander,  Tyre  never  regained  its  former 
consequence,  and  its  commerce  was  for  the 
most  part  transferred  to  Alexandria.  It  was, 
however,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
in  mediaeval  history,  especially  as  one  of  the 
hist  points  held  by  the  Christiaas  on  the  coast 
of  Syria. 


U. 


TJBll  (-ftrom),  a  German  people,  who  origi- 
nally dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
batwere  transportedacross  the  river bvAi;rlp- 
pa,  in  ii.a  37,  at  their  own  request,  beciuhe 
they  wished  to  escape  the  hostilities  of  the 
8aevi«  They  toi>k  the  name  of  Agrippenses, 
firom  their  town  Colomla  Aouippima. 

tTClLfiGON  (-Ant is),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  who»e  house  was  burned  at  the  aestruc- 
tion  of  the  city. 

"TPENS  (-entis:  UJfente^.a.  river  in  Latinm, 
flowing  firom  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Am- 
asenns. 

UFPUGUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Bmttinm,  be- 
tween Scyllacium  and  Rheginm. 

ULPllNUS  (-1).  DOMlTlnS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre. 
Under  Alexnnder  Sevenis  he  became  the  em- 
peror's chief  adviser,  and  held  the  offices  of 
Scrinlorum  magi»'ier,Prnefectus  Annonne,nnd 
Praefectus  Praetorlo.  Ulpian  perished  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at 
night,  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  and  his  mother,  a.i>.  22S.  'x'he  great 
legal  knowledge,  the  good  senfe,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  Ulpian  place  him  among  the  first 
of  the  Roman  Jurists. 

ULTOR  (-Oris),  "  the  avenger."  a  surname 
of  Mars,  to  whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Fornm,  after  taking  vengeance 
npon  the  marderers  of  his  great-ancle,  Julius 
Caesar. 

tJ^LtTBRAE  (-ftram),  a  small  town  In  La- 
bium, of  uncertain  site,  but  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 


tJ-LYSSES,  tr  LYXB8.  or  tTLIXES  (-is  or  «!. 
el),  called  ODYSSEUS  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
was  a  son  of  Lafiries  and  AnticlC'S,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  later  tradition,  of  Sisvphns  and  Anti- 
cliSa,  and  was  married  to  Penelope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Icarins,  by  whom  he  l)ecame  the  father 
of  Teleinachua.  During  the  sie^e  of  Troy  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  vaR>r,  prudence, 
and  eloquence,  and  after  the  death  of  Achilles 
contended  for  his  armor  with  the  Telarotmiau 
AJax,  and  gained  the  prize.  He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  devised  the  strataeem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes 
concealed  within  it.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  carrying  off  the  pnlliidinm.  But 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  his  story  consists 
of  his  adventures  afrer  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
which  form  the  stibject  of  Homer's  Oiiymtey. 
After  visiting  the  Cicones  and  Lotophagi,  he 
sailed  to  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
with  12  companions  he  entered  the  cave  of 
tho  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  This  giant  de- 
voured G  of  the  companions  of  Ulyf>se8,  and 
kept  Ulvs^es  himself  and  the  G  others  prison- 
ers in  his  cave.  Ulysses,  however,  contrived 
to  make  the  monster  drunk,  and  having  with 
a  burning  pole  deprived  him  of  his  one  eve, 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  with  his 
friends,  by  concealing  himself  and  them  un- 
der the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the  Cyclops 
let  out  of  his  cave.  Ulynses  next  arrived  at 
the  island  of  Aeolus :  and  the  god  on  his  de- 
parture gave  him  a  bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  nim  home;  but  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  opened  the  bag^  and  the  winds  38- 
caped,  whereupon  the  ships  were  driven  back 
to  the  island  of  Aeolas,  who  indignantly  r** 
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fused  all  further  assistance.  After  a  vUlt  to 
Telepylots  the  city  of  Lamas,  bis  fate  carried 
him  to  Aenea,  an  Island  inhauited  by  the  sor- 
ceress Circe.  Ulysses  sent  part  of  his  people 
to  explore  tbe  island,  but  they  were  changed 
by  Circe  into  swine.  Eurylochus  alone  es- 
caped, and  bronght  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses, 
who.  when  he  was  hastening  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  was  Instructed  by  Hermes  bow 
to  resist  the  magic  powers  of  Circe.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  nis  companions, who  were 
again  changed  into  men,  and  were  most  hos- 
piubly  treated  by  the  sorceress.  By  her  ad- 
vice he  sailed  across  the  river  Oceanus,  and 
having  landed  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, ne  entered  Hades,  and  coucnlled  Tire- 
sias  about  the  manner  in  which  be  might 
reach  his  native  island.   Ulysses  then  return- 
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ed  with  his  companions  to  Aeaea,when  Circe 
again  sent  them  a  wind  which  carried  thera 
to  the  island  of  the  Sirens.  Ulysses,  in  order 
to  escape  their  enticing  but  dangerous  song?, 
filled  tne  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  fastened  himself  to  tbe  ma^t  of  his  ship, 
nntll  be  was  ont  of  reach  of  thiMr  voices.  In 
sailing  between  Scylla  and  Charybdia.  the 
former  monster  carried  off  and  devonreaCof 
tbe  companions  of  Ulysses.  Having  next 
landed  on  Thrlnacia,  bis  companions,  con- 
trary to  the  admonitions  of  Tiresias,  killed 
some  of  the  oxen  of  Helios :  In  consequence 
of  which,  when  thev  next  put  to  sea,  Zens  de- 
stroyed their  ship  by  lightning,  and  all  were 
drowned  with  the  exception  of  Ulysses,  who 
saved  himself  by  means  of  »he  mastand  planks, 
and  after  10  davs  reached  the  island  of  Ogy- 
gia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph  Calvpso.  She 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  desired  him 
to  marry  her,  promising  immortality  and  eter- 
nal youth.  But  Ulysses,  who  had  spent  8 
years  with  Calypso,  longed  for  his  home ;  and 
at  the  intercession  of  Athena  (Minenra),  Her- 


mes (Mercury)  carried  to  Caljpso  the  con> 
mandofZeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses.  The  nymph 
obeyed,  and  taught  him  how  to  build  a  raft, 
on  which  he  left  the  island.  In  18  days  he 
came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of  the 
Phaeacians,  when  Poseidon  (Neptune)  sent  a 
storm,  which  cast  him  off  the  ran ;  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Leucothea  and  Athena  he  swam 
ashore.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
shore  until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of 
maidens.  He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter 
of  king  Alcinous  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
the  hero  to  her  father*B  court.  Here  the  min- 
strel Demodocus  sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and  being  ques- 
tioned about  the  cause  of  bis  emotion,  he  re- 
lated his  whole  hist«>ry.  A  ship  was  provided  to 
convey  him  to  Ithaca,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  20  years.  During  his  absence 
his  father  Ladrtes,  bowed  d«>wn  by 

Srief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn  into 
le  country,  his  mother  AnticiCa  had 
died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Telemachus 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  his 
wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by 
the  importunate  suitors  trom  the 
neighboring  islands.  In  order  that 
he  might  not  be  recognized,  Athena 
metamorphosed  Ulvsses  into  an  un- 
sightly be^ar.  He  was  kindlv  re- 
ceived by  Etimaeus,  the  swineherd, 
a  faithftil  servant  of  his  house :  and 
while  staying  with  Eumaeus,  Tele- 
machus returned  trom  Sparta  and 
Pylos,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain 
information  concerning  his  father. 
Ulysses  made  himself  known  to  him. 
and  a  plan  of  revenge  was  resolved 
on.  Penelope,  with  ereat  difBcnliy, 
was  made  to  promise  her  hand  to  him 
who  should  conquer  the  others  in 
shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulvsses. 
As  none  of  the  suitors  were  able  to 
draw  this  bow,  Ulysses  himself  took 
it  up,  aud,direciing  his  arrows  aeainst 
the  suitors,  slew  them  alL  Ulysses 
now  made  himself  known  to  Penel- 
ope, and  went  to  see  his  aged  father.  In 
the  mean  time  the  report  of  the  death  of  the 
suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  their  relatives 
rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses;  but  Athena, 
who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
broneht  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
people  and  the  king. 

UMBRlA  (-ae),  called  by  tbe  Greeks  OM- 
BRlCA,  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Rubicon ;  on  the  K.  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  8.  bv  the  rivers  Aesis 
and  Nar;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tiber,  lis 
inhabitants,  the  Um uai  (sing.  Umber),  called 
by  the  Greeks  Umiaioi,  were  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  powerftil  (leoples  in  Central  Italy, 
and  originally  extended  across  the  peuinsnia 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Thus 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called 
Bir'urla ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Cro- 
tona,  Perusia,  Cluslum,  and  other  £tmscan 
cities,  were  built  by  the  Umhrians.  They 
wore  afterwards  deprived  of  their  possessions 
W.  of  the  Tiber  by  the  S^ruscane.  and  their 
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territories  were  still  farther  diminished  bj 
the  SeDDDes,  a  Gallic  people,  who  took  poe- 
KiwioD  of  the  whole  coantry  on  the  coast, 
from  Ariminam  to  the  Aesis.  The  Umbri 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  b.o.  807:  and 
after  tlie  conquest  of  the  Senones  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  S88,  they  again  obtained  possession 
of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  chief  towns  of  Umbria  were  Abixincm, 
Fakvm  FoRTimAK,  Mktaiiia,  Tudks,  Nakmxa, 
and  Spolztiuic. 

UMBRO  (-Onis:  Om6rofU)},  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Etmrla,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  near  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

UNfiLLI  (-omm),  a  people  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Gaul,  on  a  promontory  opposite  Britain  (the 
modem  Cotanttn),  belonging  to  the  ArmoricL 

ttPIS.  (1)  A  surname  of  Artemis  ^Dfans), 
as  the  goddess  assisting  women  in  childbirth. 
— (2)  llie  name  of  a  mythical  being,  who  is 
said  to  have  reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned bv  Virgil  as  one  of  the  nymphs  in  her 
train.  The  masculine  Upis  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  the  father  of  Artemis. 

UR.    [Bdessa.] 

tTRlNU  (-ne).  (1)  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jnpiter)  by  Mnemosyne. 
The  ancient  bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by 
Apollo,  and  Hvmenaeus  also  is  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  iJrania.  She  was  regarded,  as 
her  name  indicates,  as  the  Mn^e  of  Astron- 
omv,  and  was  represented  with  a  celestial 
g1f)Detto  which  she  points  with  a  small  staff. 
—(2)  Daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethyv,  who 
also  occurs  as  a  nymph  in  the  train  of  Per- 
sephone (Proserpine).  —  ^3)  A  suruame  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  deflcnbing  her  as  "the 
heavenly,**  or  spiritual,  to  dK<«tiDguish  her 
firom  Aphroditfi  Pandemos.  Plato  represents 
her  as  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  with- 
out a  mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the 
libations  offered  to  her. 

ttRlNUS  (-1)  or  HEAVEN,  sometimes 
cnlled  a  son  and  sometimes  the  husband  of 
Gaea  (Earth).  By  Gaea,  Uranus  became  the 
father  of  Oceanns,  Coens,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
liipetns,  Thia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  Teihys,  Cronos ;  of  the  Cyclopes- 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges> ;  and  of  the  Hecatou- 
cheires— Ci)itui*,  Brinrens,  and  Oyes.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Uranus  was  also  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera. 
Uranus  hated  his  children,  and  Immediately 
after  their  birth  he  oonllned  them  in  Tartarus, 


in  consequence  of  which  he  was  unmanned 
and  dethroned  bv  Cronos  at  the  instigation 
of  Gaea.  Oat  of  the  drops  of  his  blood  sprane 
the  Gigantes,  the  Melian  nvmphs,  and,  Record- 
ing to  some,  811enus,  and  m>m  the  foam  gath- 
ering around  his  limbs  in  the  sea  sprang 
Aphrodite. 

URBINUM  (-1).  (1)  HoaoitHSB  {Urhino), 
a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipinm — (2) 
MxTACRKMsa  {Orbania),  a  town  in  Umbria  on 
the  river  Mutanrus,  and  not  far  Itom  its 
source. 

URlA(-ae:  Orid),  called  HTRIA  by  Herod- 
otus, a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Brundusium  to  Tarenium,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

URtUM  M),  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  f^om 
which  the  Sinus  Urius  took  Its  name,  being 
the  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Garganos 
opposite  the  Diomedeau  islands. 

USTPlfil'ES  (-nm)  or  USIPlI  (-orum),  aGer- 
man  people  who,  in  the  time  of  Caeonr,  took 
up  their  abode  on  the  Lippe.  At  a  later  time 
they  become  lost  under  the  general  name  of 
AlemannL 

USTICA  (-ae),  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa 
of  Horace. 

t^TlOA  (-ae:  Bow-Shater,  Ru.),  the  greatest 
city  of  ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage,  and 
rather  her  ally  than  subject.  It  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Carthaginian  gulf, 
a  little  W.  <»f  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas,  and 
27  Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Carthage.  In  the 
8d  Punic  war  Uiica  took  part  with  the  Ro- 
mans against  Carthage,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory.  It  afterwards  became  renowned  to 
all  future  time  as  the  scene  of  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  Pompeian  partv  against  Caesar, 
and  of  the  glorious  though  mistaken  sel(^ 
sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.    [Cato.] 

UXELLODfTNUM  (-1),  a  town  of  the  Ca- 
durd  in  Gallia  Aqnitanica. 

UXENTUM  (-i:  Ugento),  a  town  in  Cala- 
bria,  N.W.  of  the  lapygian  promontory. 

UXn  (-orum),  a  warlike  people,  of  preda- 
tory habits,  who  had  their  strouffholds  in 
Monnt  Pamchoathras,  on  the  N.  border  of 
I  Persis,  in  the  district  called  Uxia,  but  who 
I  also  extended  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
;  country  in  Media. 


V. 


VACCA,  VAGA,  or  VABA  (ftrfa).  a  city  of 
Zengitana  in  N.  Africa,  a  good  dav's  Journey 
8.  of  Utica.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellns  in 
the  Jngnrthine  war,  but  was  restored  and 
colonized  by  the  Romans.  Justinian  named 
it  Theodorias  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

VACCAEI  (-orum),a  peoplein  the  Interior  of 
HlspaniaTarraconeiisis,occnpyingthe  modem 
Toro.  PaUnda,  BurgoSy  and  ( alladolid.  Their 
Chief  towns  were  Palamtia  and  Imtxkoatla. 


VIdImONIS  LiCUS  (Loffo  di  Bauano).  a 
small  lake  of  Btruria,  of  a  circular  form,  with 
snlphnreous  waters,  and  renowned  ft)r  its 
floating  islands.  It  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  in  8  great 
i)attles,  first  by  the  dictator  Papirins  Curnor. 
in  B.a  809;  and  again  in  288,  when  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Etruscans  and  QwiXh  were  routed 
by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

VXQIENNI  (-orum),  a  small  people  in  Ugs^ 
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ria,  whose  chief  tovm  was  Aogusta  Yagieu- 
Donini. 

VJLHlLIS.    [RflE.MTO] 

VlLENS  (-«iiti0),  emperor  of  the  East,  a.ik 
864-378,  WAB  born  about  a.i>.  888.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Gothf,  near  Hadrianople,  od  the 
9ih  of  August,  378,  and  was  never  seen  after 
tbe  battle. 

ViLKNTiA  (-ae).  (1)  ( Valencia),  the  chief 
towu  of  ihe  Bdetant  ou  the  river  Taria,  3  mile« 
from  the  coast,  and  on  the  rotid  from  Carthago 
Nova  to  Caaiulo.— (2)  iV'alence)^  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narbouensis  on  the  Rhone,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony.— (3)  A  towu  of  Sardinia  of  nncer- 
taiu  site.— (4)  Or  Vai^kntium,  a  town  in  Apniia, 
10  miles  from  Brundnsiinm.— <5)  A  province 
in  the  N.  of  Britain,  beyond  the  Roman  wall. 
It  exiHted  only  fir  a  short  time.  CBxutanmia.] 

VlLENTlNtANUS  (-i),  (I.)  Roman  em- 
peror, A. p.  364-4)75,  was  the  eon  of  Gratianns, 
and  was  born  a.d.  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia. 
He  expired  niiddenly  at  Bregetio,whiIe  giving 
an  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Quudi,  ou 
the  17th  of  November,  375. — (IL)  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  375-392,  younger  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  army 
after  his  father's  death,  though  he  was  then 
only  4  or  5  years  of  age.  In  392  Valentiniau 
was  murdered  by  the  general  ArbogH.«tei«,who 
raised  Kugenius  to  the  throne.— (III.)  Roman 
emperor,  a.p.  425-456,  was  born  in  419,  and  was 
the  fon  ofConslantias  III.  Ue  was  slain  in 
455  by  Petrouius  Maximas, whose  wife  he  had 
violated. 

VXLfiRiA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  h«)Ut»e8  at  Rome,  was  of  Sabine  ori- 
gin, and  their  ancestor,  Volesus  or  Volnsus,  is 
said  to  have  settled  al  Rome  with  Titus  Ta- 
tius.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volesus^ 
P.  Valerius,  afterwards  surnamed  Publicola, 
plays  a  di»<tingni.<hed  part  in  the  story  of  the 
expulsion  of  tne  kings,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  b.o.  509. 
From  this  time  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  empire,  for  nearly  1000  years,  the  name 
occurs  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Fasti, 
and  it  was  borno  by  several  of  the  emperors. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  hon- 
ors and  privileges  at  Rome.  In  early  times 
they  were  always  foremost  in  advocating;  the 
rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  laws  which 
they  proposed  were  the  great  charters  of  the 
liberties  of  the  second  order.  fSec  Diet,  of 
ArUiq.,  s.v.  Leffea  VaUHae.)  The  Valeria  gens 
was  divided  into  various  families  under  the 
republic,  the  most  important  of  which  bore 
the  names  of  Coavvs,  FLAOot's,  Mkssala,  and 
Pdislicola. 

ViLfiRliNUS  (-i).  (1)  Roman  emperor, 
A.D.  253-260.  He  was  entrapped  into  a  con- 
ference by  the  Persians,  taken  prisoner  <2«0), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  cap- 
tivity, subjected  to  every  insult  which  Orient- 
al cruelty  cnald  devise.— (2)  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, perished  along  with  Gallienas  at  Mi- 
lan in  SOa    [GAI.I.IKNUS.] 

VALfiRlUS.    [Valkria  Gkks.] 

VALBRIUS  VOLtrsUS  MAXiMUS  (-i),M., 
was  a  brother  of  P.  Valerius  Pnblicola,  and 
was  dictator  in  b.o.  404,  when  the  dissensions 


cfe  Xexis  iietween  the  burghers  and  common- 
alty of  Rome  were  at  the  highest.  Valerias 
was  popular  with  the  plcbs.  and  induced  ibem 
to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  and  Aeqnian  wars  bv 
promising  that  when  the  enemy  was  repnlsed 
the  condition  of  the  debtors  {nexi)  should  be 
alleviated.  He  defeated  and  triumphed  orer 
the  Sabiues ;  but,  unable  to  fulfill  his  promise 
to  the  commons,  re^i^ned  his  dictatorship. 

VXLfiRlUS  MAXiMUS  (-i).  is  known  to 
us  as  the  compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  his- 
torical anecdotes,  entitled  2)«  l^actis  DieUtque 
MemorabilibuA  lAbri  IX.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberim*,  to  whom  h« 
dedicated  his  work.  In  au  historical  point 
of  view  the  work  is  by  no  means  vrithoat 
value,  since  it  p^e^erves  a  record  of  many 
curious  events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
but  its  statements  do  not  alwa}'s  dejienre  iiA- 
plicit  coufldeuce. 

VlLBRiUS  FLACCUa    [Flaoocb.] 

VALOIUS  RTTFUS  (-i),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

VANDALI,  VANDALlI,  or  VINDlLlI 
(-orum),  a  confederacy  of  German  peoples, 
who  dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ger- 
many, but  were  afterwards  settled  N.  of  the 
Marccmianni  in  the  Riesengebirge,  which  are 
hence  called  Vandalici  Montes.  They  6ubse> 
queutly  appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dada  and 
Pannonia ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  (a.d.  409)  they  traversed  Germany 
and  Ganl,  and  invaded  Spain.  In  this  coun- 
try the^  subjugated  the  Alani,  and  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  Andalusia  (Vandalu.Ma).  lu 
A.D.  421)  they  crossed  over  into  Africa,  under 
their  king  Genseric,  and  conquered  all  the 
Roman  dominions  in  that  coamry.  Genseric 
subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals  con- 
tinned  masters  of  Africa  till  535,  when  their 
kinirdom  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and 
annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VANGIONES  (-nm),  a  German  people  dwell 
ing  along  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Worms. 

VARAGRI.    [VrBAGRi] 

VARGUNTEIUS  (-i),  a  senator,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  c«mspirators,  undertook,  in  coqjunc- 
tion  with  C.  Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  in 
B.o.  63,  but  their  plan  was  frustrated  by  in- 
formation coTiveyed  to  Cicero  through  Fnlvia. 

VXrIUS  RtTFUS  (-i),  L.,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  poets  of  the  Augustan  nge,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Virgil  and  H()race. 
By  the  latter  ho  is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  epic  bards,  and  Qnintilian  has  pro- 
nounced that  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes  might 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  production  of 
the  Grecian  stage. 

VARRO  (.finis),  TfiRENTlUS.  (1)  C,  con- 
sul n.0.  210  with  L  Aemilius  Panlns.  Of  low 
origin  and  nltra-democratic  opinions,  Varro, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
aristocracy,  was  raised  to  the  consulship  by 
the  people,  to  bring  the  war  against  Hannibal 
to  a  close.  His  colleague  was  L.  Aemilius 
Panlna,  one  of  the  leadersiif  the  aristocratlcal 
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The  2  coDsals  were  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal Ht  the  memorable  battle  of  Caunae  [U  am- 
kibal],  which  was  foa<;ht  by  Varro  against 
the  advice  of  Paiiliis.  The  Roman  army  wns 
all  but  antiihilnted.  Paalna  and  almt>8t  nil 
the  officers  perished.  Vurro  was  one  of  the 
few  who  esaiped  nud  reached  Venii»ia  tu  safe- 
ty, with  about  70  horsemen.  His  conduct 
after  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  def<erving 
of  high  praise.  He  proceeded  to  Caunsinni. 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  had 
taken  refage,  and  there  adopted  every  precaa- 
tiou  which  the  exigencies  orthe  cane  required. 
His  cimdact  was  appreciated  by  the  senate 
and  the  people,  ana  his  defeat  was  forgotten 
in  the  services  he  had  lately  rendered.— (2) 
M.,  the  celebrated  writer,  whose  vast  and 
▼aried  erudition  in  almont  every  department 
of  literature  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
'*mo8t  learned  of  the  Romans,"  wai*  born  H.a 
lid.  Varro  held  a  hish  naval  command  lu 
the  wars  aguln^it  the  pirates  and  Mithridatef, 
and  afterwards  served  as  the  legatns  of  Pom- 
peins  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  ont  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He 
then  pa.^sed  over  Into  Greece,  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pompeian  party  till  after  the 
iMittle  of  Pharsalla,  when  he  sned  for  and  ob- 
tained the  forgiveness  of  Caesar,  who  em- 
ploved  him  in  snperinteuding  the  collection 
ana  arrangement  of  the  great  Mbrnry  designed 
for  pnblic  use.  His  death  took  place  B.a  88, 
when  he  was  In  his  89th  year.  Varro  com- 
poited  no  fewer  than  490  books;  but  tif  these 
onlv  2  works  have  come  down  to  ns,  and  one 
of  them  In  a  mutilated  form,  viz.,  the  treatises 
De  Re  Ritatiea  and  De  Lingrui  Laftno.— (3) 
P.,  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  celebrity,  sur- 
named  ATACiNrs,  from  the  Atax^  a  river  of 
Gallia  NarboneuMis,  his  native  province,  was 
born  B.a  88.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
Ihrther  is  known. 

VARUS,  a  cognomen  In  many  Roman  een- 
tes,  sit;nlfled  a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent 
inwards. 

ViRUS  (-1),  ALPEXUS.  (1)  A  Roman 
Jurist,  the  "  Alfeuns  vafer"  of  Honice,  was*  a 
native  of  Cremona,  where  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a  barber  or  a  cobbler.  Having  come 
to  Rome,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Servins  Sulpi- 
dns,  attained  the  dienity  of  the  cons^ulship, 
and  was  honored  with  a  pnbllc  funeral.>-(2) 
A  general  of  Viiellius  In  the  civil  war  In  a.i>. 
69. 

VIRUS  (i), QUINTlLlnS, was  consul  B.n. 
18,  and  was  t*nb!ieqnently  appointed  to  the  (gov- 
ernment (»f  8yria,where  he  acquired  enormous 
wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
he  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably 
about  A.I).  7),  and  was  intftrncted  by  AugusiUi: 
to  introduce  the  Roman  Jurisdiction  into  that 
newly  conquered  country.  The  Germans, 
however,  were  not  prepared  to  submit  thus 
tamely  to  the  Roman  voke.  and  found  a  lead- 
er in  ArminlnsL  a  noble  chief  of  the  Cheru^ci, 
who  organized  a  general  revolt  of  all  the 
German  tribes  between  the  Visurgis  and  the 
Weser.  When  he  had  fnlly  matured  his  plans, 
he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head  of  a 
countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
general  was  marching  with  hia  8  legions 


through  a  paas  of  the  fktltxta  TnUobttrgimti^ 
a  range  of  hills  covered  with  wood, which  ex- 
tends N.  of  the  Lippe  from  Osnabrtkck  to  Pa- 
derbom,  and  is  known  in  the  pre^ent  day  by 
the  name  of  the  Teutoburgerwald  or  Lippische 
Wald.  The  battle  lasted  S  days,  and  ended 
with  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Roman 
army.  Varus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  His 
defeat  was  followed  by  the  Iosh  df  nil  the  Ro- 
man possessions  between  the  We^er  and  the 
Rhine,  and  the  latter  river  again  became  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  dorainitms.  When 
the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Rome,  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  into  consternation; 
and  Augustus,  who  was  both  weak  and  aged, 

gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief,  tearing 
is  garments  and  calling  upon  varus  to  give 
him  nack  his  legions. 

VIRUS  M:  Var  or  Varo),  a  river  In  Gnllla 
Narboneu<>is,  forming  the  Imnndnry  between 
that  province  and  Italy,  rises  in  Mount  Cema 
in  the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  between  Autipolis  and  Nlcaea. 

VASC5NES  (-iim),  a  powerful  people  on 
the  N.  coai't  of  Hlspania  Torrac«»nensls,  be- 
tween the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
modern  Xavarre  and  Guipvzco.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Posipklon  and  CAi.Aacnaie. 

ViTlNlUS  (-1).  (1)  P.,  a  political  advent- 
urer in  the  lust  days  of  the  republic,  who  is 
described  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest 
scamps  and  villains  that  ever  lived.  Vati- 
nius  was  qnoesior  b.o.  G8,  and  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  fi9,  when  he  nold  his  services  tnCaesar, 
who  was  then  con!*n1  along  with  Bibulus.  In 
66  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Milo  and 
Sestius,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  In  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Vatinlns,  in  the  speech 
which  hos  come  down  to  us.  Vatinius  was 
praetor  In  M,  and  in  the  following  year  (64) 
he  was  accursed  by  C.  Licinlus  Calvus  of  hav- 
ing gained  the  praetorship  by  brll)ery.  He 
was  defended  on  this  occasltm  by  Cicero,  in 
order  to  please  Caesar,  whom  Cicero  had  of- 
fended by  his  former  attack  upon  Vatlniua. 
During  the  civil  war  Vatinlus  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  Caesar.— (2)  Of  Beue- 
ventum,  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  hateful 
creatures  of  Nero's  court,  equally  deformed 
in  body  and  in  mind,  and  who,  ancr  being  a 
shoemaker's  apprentice  and  a  bnflToon,  ended 
by  bect)inlng  a  delator,  or  public  informer. 

VKCTIS  or  VECTA  (/sis  <\f  Wight),  an 
Island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Britain. 

VBDIUS  POLLIO.    [Poixi...] 

VfiGfiTlUS  (-1),  FLiVlUS  RfiNlTUS, 
the  author  of  a  treatise,  Rei  MiUtari$  InstC- 
ticta,  or  Kpitoms  Rri  MilitarU,  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Valentinlan  II. 

VEII  (-orum:  Tiwla  FarneM),  one  of  the 
m(}st  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  Rtruria, 
situated  on  the  river  Cremera,  al)out  18  miles 
from  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  18  cities  of  the 
Etmsc^in  Confederation,  and  apparently  the 
largest  of  all.  As  far  as  we  can  Judge  ttom 
its  present  remains,  it  was  about  7  miles  in 
circumference,  which  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment of  Dionvsins  that  it  was  equal  in  slxe 
to  Athena,     lu  territory  {Ager  Veien9\  was 
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exteuffive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  ex- 
tended on  the  8.  and  £.  to  the  Tiber ;  on  the 
8.  W.  to  the  t«ea,  embracing  the  salinae  or  salt- 
works at  the  month  of  the  river;  and  on  the 
W.  to  the  territory  of  Caere.  The  Ciminian 
forest  appears  to  have  been  its  N.W.  boand- 
ary ;  on  the  E.  it  must  have  embraced  all  the 
district  S.  of  Soracte  and  E.-ward  to  the  Tiber. 
The  cities  of  Ciipena  and  Fidenae  were  colo- 
nies of  VeiL  The  Velentes  were  engaged  in 
almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  Rome  for 
more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  we 
have  records  of  14  distinct  wars  between  the  8 
peoples.  Veil  was  at  length  Uken  by  the  dicta- 
tor Camilius,  after  a  siege  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  10  years.  From  this  time  Veil 
was  abandoned;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
it  was  colonized  afresh  by  Aagnsins,  and 
made  a  Roman  mnnlcipinm.  The  new  col- 
ony, however,  occupied  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  had  again  sank  into  decay 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

VElOvIS  (-is),  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name 
is  explained  by  some  to  mean  "little  Jupiter:" 
while  others  interpret  it "  the  destructive  Jupi- 
ter "  and  identify  him  with  Pluto.  Originally 
Veiovis  was  probably  an  Etruscan  divinity, 
whose  fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness, 
even  bcAire  they  were  actually  hurled.  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tarpeian  rock.  He  was  repre^seuted 
as  a  yonthftil  god  armed  with  arrows. 

VKLiBRUM  (-1),  a  district  In  Rome,  origi- 
nnlly  a  morass,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Pala- 
tine, between  the  VIcua  Tuscus  and  the  Forum 
Boarium. 

VELAUNI  or  VELLAVI  (-orum),  a  people 
In  Gallia  Aqnitanica,  in  the  modern  K«Zay,who 
were  originally  subject  to  the  Arvenii,  but 
subsequently  appear  as  an  independent  peo- 
ple. 

VfiLfiDA  (-ae),  a  prophetic  virgin,  who  by 
birth  belonged  to  the  Brncteri,  and  in  the 
rei^u  of  Vespasian  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  by  must  of  the  uatiuus  in  Central  Ger- 
many. 

VfiLlA  or  fiLfiA  (-ne),  also  called  HYfiLE 
(-€s:  CoHtelV  a  Mare  delta  Brucea),  a  Greek 
town  of  Lucania,  on  the  W.  coast  between 
Paestum  and  Buxentum,  was  founded  l)y  the 
Phocaeans,  who  had  abandoned  their  native 
city  to  escape  from  the  Persian  sovereignty, 
about  B.C.  543.  It  was  situated  about  3  miles 
K.  of  the  river  Hale:*,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who 
foanded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic 

VfiLlNUS  (-1:  Velino),  a  river  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sabinea,  rising  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines, and  failing  into  the  Nar.  This  river  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Reate  overflowed  its 
banks  and  formed  several  small  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  was  called  Laocs  V^slimdb 
iPii  di  Lago,  also  Lwjo  delU  Marmore). 

VfiLlTRAK  {-orum:  VelUtrt),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Volsciaiis  in  Latium,  but  subse- 
quently bcl«»nging  to  the  Latin  League.  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Augustus.  i 


VELLAUNODtTNUM  (-1 :  Beaune),  a  town 
of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  LngdnneusLB. 
VELLAVL    [Velauni.] 
VELLEIU8   PiTERCtJLUa      [Patwou- 

LUS.] 

VELL0CASSE8,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  N.W.  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along 
the  8eqnana  as  far  as  the  ocean ;  their  chier 
town  was  Ratomagus. 

VfiNiPRUM  (-i:  Vem^fri),  a  town  in  the 
N.  of  Samnium,  near  the  river  Vultumns,  and 
on  the  contlnes  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives. 

VENEDI  (-Orum)  or  VENfiDAE  (-arumX  a 
people  in  European  Sarmaiia,  dwelling  on  the 
Baltic,  £.  of  the  Vitiiula.  The  Sinus  vkmkdi- 
CDS  {GuJ/ cf  Riga),  and  the  Vkmedioi  Montbsl 
a  range  of  mountains  between  Poland  ana 
East  Prussia,  were  called  after  this  people. 

VfiNfiTIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  in  the  N.  of 
July,  was  originally  Included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made 
by  Augustus  the  lOlh  Rcgio  of  lUily.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.by  the  river  A  thesis,  which 
separated  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  Camic  Alps:  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
limavns,  which  separated  it  from  Istria;  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  gult  Its  inhabit- 
ants, the  vBNm,  frequently  called  Hknbti 
by  the  Greeks^  wei*e  not  an  Italian  race,  but 
their  real  origin  is  doubtfbl.  In  consequence 
of  their  ho(«tiIity  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their 
neighborhood,  they  formed  at  an  early  period 
an  alliance  with  Koine;  and  their  country 
was  defended  by  the  Romans  against  their 
dangerous  enemies.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti  likewise  became 
included  under  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
Veneti  continued  to  enjoy  great  prosperity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Marcoinannic  wars, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelius;  but 
from  this  time  their  country  was  frequently 
devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy ;  and  at  length,  in  the  6th  century,  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  took  refuge  tn  the 
islands  off  their  coast,  on  which  now  stands 
the  city  of  Venice.  The  chief  towns  of  Vene- 
tia  in  ancienttimeswerePATAViox,  Altimcm, 

and  Aqdilria (2)  A  district  in  the  N.W.  of 

Gallia  Liigdnnensis,  Inhabited  by  the  VeneiL 
Oflf  their  coasi  was  a  group  of  islands  called 
iNscrLAK  Vbnktioak. 

VfiNSTUS  LiCUS.    [BaiOAMTrwus  Laous.] 

VfiNlLlA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  daughter  of 
Pilumnn?,  sister  of  Amata,  wife  of  king 
Latinus,  and  mother  of  Turuns  and  Juturna 
by  Daunns. 

VENNONES  (-nra),  a  people  of  Rhaetia, 
and  according  to  Strabo  the  most  savage  of 
the  Rhaetian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  Alps  near 
the  sources  of  the  A  thesis  (Aaige). 

VENTA  (-ae).  (1)  Bkloabdm  (Winehegtar), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Belgac  in  Britain.  The 
modern  city  still  conuins  several  Roman  re- 
mains.—(2)    loKNORUM.       [lOBNr.]— (3)    SlLtT- 

EUM  {Caertoent),  a  town  of  the  Silures  in 
BriUiin,  in  Monmouthshire. 
VENTI  (-6nim),  the  wind«.    They,  appear 
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pereoDifled  even  Id  the  Homeric  poems,  bat 
at  the  same  time  they  are  coDcelved  as  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature.  The  master  and 
mler  of  all  the  winds  is  Aeolns.  who  resides 
in  the  island  Aeolia  [Akolcb]  ;  oat  the  other 
gods  also,  especially  Zeus  (Jupiter),  exercise 
a  power  over  them.  Homer  mentions  by  name 
Boreas  (N.  wind),  Burns  (B.  wind),  Notus  (S. 
wind),  and  Zephyrus  (W.  wind).  According  to 
Hesiod,  the  benertcial  winds — Notus,  Boreas, 
Argestes,  and  Zephyrus — were  the  sons  of  As- 
traeus  and  Eos;  and  the  destructive  ones — 
each  as  Typhon — are  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
Typhoens.  Later,  especially  philosophical, 
writers  endeavored  to  define  the  winds  more 
accurately,  according  to  their  places  on  the 
comoass.  Thus  Aristotle,  besides  the  4  prin- 
cipal winds  (Boreas  or  Aparetias,  Bums,  No- 
tus, and  Zephyrut<),  mentions  8,  the  Meses. 
Caiclas,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas  and 
Eums :  between  Bums  and  Notus  he  places 
the  Phoenicias;  between  Notus  and  iSeph- 
yms  he  has  only  the  Lips ;  and  between  Zeph- 
yrus  and  Boreas  he  places  the  Ar^estes  (Olym- 
pias  or  Selron)  and  the  Thra^cms.  It  roust 
nirther  be  observed  that,  according^o  Aristo- 
tle, the  Bums  is  not  due  B.  but  S.B.  In  the 
Museum  Pio-CIementinum  there  exists  a  nxar- 
ble  monument  upon  which  the  winds  are  de- 
scribed with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
viz.,  Septentrio  (Aparetias),  Bums  (Euros  or 
8.K),  and  between  these  i  Aquilo  (Boreas^, 
Vultumus  (Caicias),  and  Solanus  (Apeliotes). 
Between  Eurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is 
only  one,  the  Buro-Auster  (Buro-Notus) ;  be- 
tween Notus  and  Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are 
marked  Austro-Africus  (Libonotus)  and  Afri- 
cas  (Lips) ;  and  between  Favonius  and  Sep- 
tentrio we  find  Chrus  (lapyx)  and  Circius 
(Thracius).    The  winds  were  represented  by 


poets  and  artists  in  various  ways ;  the  latter 
usually  represented  them  ns  beings  with  wings 
at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Black  lambs 
were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive 
winds,  and  white  ones  to  favorable  or  good 
winds. 

VENTIDIUS  BA8SU8  (-i),  P.,  a  celebrated 
Roman  general,  at  first  gained  a  poor  living 
by  Jobbing  mules  and  carriages.  Caesar, 
however,  saw  his  abilities,  and  employed  him 
in  Gaul,  and  iu  the  civil  war.    After  Caesar's 


VflBtl,  Ui«  Winds.    (BtftoU,  Vaticui  Vlivll,  p.  89.) 


Medal  eomnMnaontiiig  Um  Psrthlan  trlamph  of  VcntidlM. 

death  Veutidlus  sided  with  M.  Antony,  and 
in  43  was  made  consul  suffectus.  In  89 
Antony  sent  Ventidins  into  Asia,  where  he 
defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labienus;  and  in 
the  2d  campaign  gained  a  still  more  brilliant 
victory  over  ine  Parthians,  who  had  again 
invaded  Syria.  For  these  services  he  ob- 
Uiued  a  triumph  in  88. 

VfiNUS  (-«ri8),thefiroddes8 
of  love  among  the  Homans. 
Before  she  was  identified 
with  the  Greek  Anhrodltfi, 
she  was  one  of  the  least  Im- 
portant divinities  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans ;  but 
still  her  worship  seems  to 
have  been  established  at 
Rome  at  an  early  time.  Here 
she  bore  the  surnames  of 
Murtea  or  Murcia^  from  her 
fondnesR  for  the  myrtle-tree 
{m^irtxu),  and  of  Cloaeina  and 
Calva.  The  etymology  of  the 
last  two  epithets  is  variously 
eiven.  That  of  Calva  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  fact  tnat  on 
her  wedding-day  the  bride, 
either  actually  or  symbolic- 
ally, cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to 
sacrifice  it  to  Venus.  In  later 
times  the  worship  of  Venus 
became  much  more  extend- 
ed, and  her  identification 
with  the  Greek  ApbrodltJ 
introduced  various  new  at- 
tributes. At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war  the 
worship  of  Venus  Enrcina 
was  Introduced  from  Sicily. 
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In  the  year  B.a  114,  on  Rcconnt  of  the  zeneral 
corraptloD,  and  especially  among  the  vestals, 
a  temple  was  built  to  Venus  Verticordia  (the 
ffoddesa  who  tnras  the  human  heart).  After 
the  close  of  the  Samnite  war,  Fablus  Gnrges 
fonnded  the  worship  of  Venus  Obsequens  and 
PostTorta;  Scipio  Africanus  the  youuger  that 
of  Veuns  Genitrix,  in  which  be  was  after- 
wards followed  by  Caesar,  who  added  that  of 
Venus  Victrix.  The  worship  of  Venus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent 
firom  Aeneas,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  pecul- 
iarly sacred  to  the  goddess  of  love.  Bespect- 
ing  the  Oreek  goddess,  see  Apuboditb. 

VftNtJSlA  <-ae :  Fenosa),  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  Aufldus.  and  near 
Mount  Vultur,  sitoated  in  a  romantic  country, 
and  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Horace. 

VBRlORI  or  VARlGRI  (-0mm),  a  people 
In  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Dranse  and  the  Knone. 

VERBiNUS  LlCUS  (Laao  Maggiore),  a 
lake  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  nna  the  largest  in 
all  Italy,  being  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  8. ;  Its  greatest  breadth  is  8  miles. 

VERCELLAE  (-ftrum :  Vereelli),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Liblci  in  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

VBRCINGETORIX  (-igls),  the  celebrated 
chieftain  of  the  Arvemi,  who  carried  on  war 
with  great  ability  against  Caesar  in  b.o.  62. 
He  was  taken  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of 
Alesla,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  his 
conqueror  in  40,  and  was  afterwards  put  to 
death. 

VERETUM  (-1:  Alesaano),  more  anciently 
called  Basis,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road 
from  Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  WO  stadia  SbE. 
ofthe  latter  city. 

VERGELLUS  (-1),  a  rivulet  in  Apulia,  said 
to  have  been  choked  by  the  dead  oodles  of 
the  Romans  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

VEROLAMIUM  or  VERULAMlUM  (-i : 
Old  Verulam.  near  St.  Albans),  the  chief  town 
ofthe  Catuellani  in  Britain,  probably  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king  Casaivellaunus,  which  was 
conquered  by  Caesar. 

VEROMANDUI  (-5mm),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  the  Nervli  and  Sneiwiones, 
in  the  modern  Vermandois,  Their  chief  town 
was  Augusta  Vkkomanduohum  {SLQruntin), 

VErON A  (-ae :  Verona),  an  important  town 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river  Athesis,  was 
originally  the  capital  of  tbe  Euganei,  but  sub- 
eequently  belonged  to  the  Cenomanl.  At  a 
Btill  later  time  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Augusta ;  and  under  the 
empire  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishine  towns  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Catullus ;  and,  according  to 
Bome  accounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny.  There  are 
still  manv  Roman  remains  at  Verona,  and 
among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

VERRfiS  (-is),  C,  was  quaestor  In  b.o.  82  to 
Cn.  Paulrtns  Carbo.  and  therefore  at  that 
period  belonged  to  the  Marian  party ;  but  he 


afterwards  went  over  to  Snlla.  After  being 
legate  and  proquaestor  of  Dolabella  in  Cili- 
cia,  Verres  became  praetor  nrbanus  in  74,  and 
afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  S  vears  (73-71 ).  The  extortions 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  hare  be- 
come notoriims  through  the  celebrated  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  His  three  years'  mle  deso- 
lated the  island  more  efTectnally  than  the  two 
recent  Servile  wars,or  the  old  straggle  between 
Carthage  and  Rome  for  the  possession  of  the 
island.  As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhab- 
itants resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  They 
committed  the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who 
had  been  Lilybaean  quaestor  in  Sicily  in  7B, 
and  had  promised  his  good  offices  to  the  Si- 
cilians whenever  they  might  demand  them. 
Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the  cause  of  tbe 
Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  the  great  criminal.  Verres  was  de- 
feuded  by  Hortensins,  and  was  supported  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  aristocracv.  Horten- 
sins endeavored  to  substitute  Q.  Caecilins 
Niger  as  prosecutor  instead  of  Cicero ;  but 
the  judges  decided  In  favor  ofthe  latter.  The 
oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  IHtinatio  in  Q.  CaeeHium,  Cic- 
ero was  allowed  110  days  to  collect  evidences 
but,  assisted  bv  his  cousin  Lncins,  completed 
his  researches  In  60.  Hortensins  now  grasped 
at  his  last  chance  of  an  acquittal — that  of  pro- 
longing the  trial  till  the  following  year, when 
he  himself  would  be  consuL  Cicero  therefore 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  dis- 
play, and.  merely  introducing  his  case  in  the 
first  of  the  Verrine  orations,  rented  all  bis 
hopes  of  success  on  the  weight  of  testimony 
a]t)ne.  Hortensins  was  quite  nnprepared 
with  counter-evidence,  and  after  the  first  day 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres.  Before  the 
nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence  were 
over,  Verres  quitted  the  city  in  despair,  and 
was  condemned  in  his  absence.  He  retired 
to  Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treas- 
nres  of  art  as  to  cause  eventually  hie  pruecrip- 
tion  by  M.  Antony  in  48. 

VERTICORDIA.    [Vraua.] 

VERTUMNUS  or  VORTUMNU8  (-1),  is 
said  to  have  been  an  Etrascan  divinity,  but 
this  story  seems  to  be  refhted  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  viz.,  from  oerto,  to  change. 
The  Romans  connected  Vertnmnns  with  all 
occurrences  to  which  the  verb  verto  appUesu 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchai*e  and 
sale,  the  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  bedS| 
etc  But  in  reality  the  god  was  connected 
onlv  with  the  transformation  of  plants  and 
their  progress  from  blossom  to  fmit.  Hence 
the  story  that  when  Vertnmnns  was  in  love 
with  Pomona  he  assumed  all  poi^eible  forms, 
until  at  last  he  gained  his  end  by  metamor- 


phosing himself  into  a  blooming  yooth. 
Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  mm  tbe 
Drst  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands 


of  ^adding  flowers.  The  whole  people  cele- 
brated a  festival  to  Vertnmnns  on  the  28d 
of  August,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Vortum' 
naliOt  denoting  the  transition  from  the  beantl- 
fnl  season  of  autumn  to  the  less  agreeable  one. 
The  importance  ofthe  worship  of  Vertnmnns 
at  Rome  is  evident  fh>m  the  Rict  that  it  was 
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attended  to  by  a  special  flamen  (Jlamen  Vor^ 
lumnalU). 


V«rtomniM.    (Mute  BouiUoo,  Tol.  S,  pi.  14.) 


VERULAE  (-arnm :  Veroli)^  a  town  of  the 
Hernlcl  in  Latiam,  S.E.  of  Aletrinm,  and  N. 
of  Froaino,  anbaequently  a  Roman  colony. 

VERULAMIUM.    [Vkbolamium.] 

VBRUS  (-1),  L.  AURELlCS,  the  colleapne 
of  M.  Anreliua  in  the  empire,  a.b.  161-f69. 
He  was  adopted  by  M.  ADtonius,  and  on  hi** 
death  sneceeded  to  the  empire  aloug  with 
M.  Aurelius.  The  history  of  his  reicn  is 
given  ander  Aurklics.  Verns  died  suduenly 
at  Altinnm,  in  the  country  of  the  Veneli,  to- 
wards the  close  of  169. 

VESCINU8  XQER,  a  district  of  the  An- 
raiici  \d  Latiam. 

VfiSEVUS.    [Vrainnijs.] 

VfiSONTiO  (^nls:  Besanron).  the  chief 
town  of  the  Seqnani  in  Gallia  Belgica.  situated 
on  the  river  Dubia  (Dcubs)^  whicti  flowed 
aronnd  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a 
space  of  600  feet^  on  which  stood  a  mountain, 
formine^  the  citadel  of  the  town. 

VESPASIXNUS  (-1),  T.  FLlVlUS  SABT- 
NUS,  Roman  em|)eror,  a.i>.  70-79,  was  b«»rn  on 
the  17th  of  November,  a.i».  9.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  mean  condition,  of  Rente,  in  iheconn- 
try  of  the  Sabini.  His  mother,  Vespasia  P«»lla, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  praefectns  castrornm, 
and  the  sister  of  a  Roman  senator.  Veppaslan 
served  as  trihunus  militnm  iuThrace,  and  \va«» 
quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene.  He  was  after- 
wards aedile  and  praetor.  About  this  time  he 
took  to  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  of 
a  Roman  eques,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  both 
of  whom  sneceeded  him.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatus 
legionis;  and  in  48  he  held  the  same  com- 
mand in  Britain,  and  rednced  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  consul  in  61,  and  )>rocon!>nl 
of  Africa  under  Nero.  He  was  at  this  time 
very  poor,  and  was  accused  of  getting  money 
by  dishonorable  means.  But  he  had  a  grea't 
military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked  by  the 
soldiers,     x^ero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 


East  (66).  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
His  conauct  of  this  war  raised  his  reputation, 
and  when  the  war ^ broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitellins,  Ve^pa^ian  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July,  69,  and 
soon  after  all  through  the  East  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  (70),  leaving  bis 
son  Titus  to  continue  the  war  against  the 
Jews.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  worked 
with  great  industry  to  restore  order  in  the 
city  and  in  the  emuire.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  prorus«iou  and  luxury  or 
some  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  example  is 
said  to  have  done  more  to  reform  the  mnraU 
of  Rome  than  all  the  laws  which  had  ever 
been  enacted.  He  was  never  a.^bamed  of  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  at- 
tempts to  make  out  for  him  a  distinguished 
genealogy.  He  is  accused  of  avarice,  and  of 
a  taste  for  low  humor.  Yet  it  is  admitted 
that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his  expenditures  f4)r 
purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  Titus  returned 
to  Rome,  and  both  flEither  and  son  triumphed 
together  on  account  of  the  onquest  of  the 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  marked 
by  few  striking  events.  The  most  important 
was  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  and  the 
island  of  Anglesey  by  Agricolu,  who  was  sent 
into  Britain  In  78.  In  the  summer  of  79,Vea- 
pai>ian,  whose  health  was  failing,  went  to 
spend  some  time  at  his  paternal  house  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Sal>ini,  and  expired  on  the 
24th  of  June  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  69. 

VESTA  (-ae),  one  of  the  great  Roman  divini- 
ties, identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia  [Hsstia], 
She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and  there- 
fore inseparably  connected  with  the  Penates ; 
for  Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  the 
eternal  Are  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with 
the  images  of  the  Penates :  and  the  praetors, 
consuls,  and  dictators,  before  entering  upon 
their  ofncinl  functions,  sacrificed,  not  only  to 
the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Laviniura. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the  hearth  was 
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the  central  part,  and  aronnd  it  all  the  Inmates 
daily  aw»eiii  bled  for  t  heir  commoo  meal  {eoeiia)-, 
every  meal  tbaa  takeu  w^s  a  fresh  bcmd  of 
union  and  affection  amoD^  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  combined  with  a  sacrifice  to 
her  and  the  Penates.  Every  dwelling-honse 
therefore  was,  in  some  sense,  a  temple  of  Ves- 
ta ;  but  a  pnblic  sanctuary  united  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  into  one  large  fami\y.  This 
sanctuary  stood  lu  the  Forum,  between  the 
Capitoliue  and  Palatine  hills,  and  not  far 
Irom  the  temple  of  the  Penates.  The  god- 
dess was  not  represented  in  her  temple  by  a 
statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  on  her 
hearth  or  alur  was  lier  living  symbol,  and 
was  kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals 
her  virgin  priesie^tjeo,  who  were  chaste  and 
pure  like  tne  goddess  herself.  Respecting 
their  duties  and  obligations,  see  Diet,  of 
AiUiq.t  aru  VeMalf.  On  the  1st  of  March  in 
every  year  the  sacred  fire  of  Ve^ta,  and  the 
laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  re- 
newed, and  on  the  ISth  of  Juire  her  temple 
was  cleaned  and  purified.  The  dirt  was  car- 
ried into  an  angiporius  behind  the  temple, 
which  was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one  might 
enter  it.  The  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  a  dita  n^cuittiB^  the  fi^^t  half  of  which  was 
thoueht  to  be  so  inauspicious  that  the  priest- 
ess  or  Juno  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
or  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was 
very  favorable  to  contracting  a  marriage  or 
entering  upon  other  important  underUikings. 
A  few  days  before  that  solemnity,  on  the  9ih 
of  June,  the  Vestalia  were  celebrated  in  hon- 
or of  the  goddess,  on  which  occasion  none 
but  womeu  walked  to  the  temple,  and  that 
with  bare  feet 

VESTINI  (-drum),  a  Sabellian  people  in 
Central  Italv,  lying  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Adriatic  ^ea,  and  separated  from 
Picennm  bv  the  river  Matrinns,  and  ft'om  the 
Marrucini  by  the  river  Aternus.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  b.  o.  328,  and 
iVom  this  time  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome. 

VfiSCVlUS  (-i),  also  called  VfiSEVUS, 
VESBlUS,  or  VESVlUS,  the  celebrated  vol- 
canic mountain  In  Campania,  rising  ou|of  the 
plain  S.E.  of  Neapolis.  There  are  no  records 
of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  the  ancient  writers  were  aware 
of  its  volcanic  nature  from  the  igneous  ap- 
pearance of  its  rocks.  In  a.i>.  63  the  volcano 
gave  the  first  svmptoms  of  agitation  in  an 
earthquake,  which  occasioned  considerable 
damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity:  and 
on  the  24th  of  August.  a.i>.  79,  occurred  the 
first  treat  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities  of  Stabiae,  llerculaneum, 
and  Pompeii.  It  was  in  this  eruption  that 
the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life. 

VETRANlO  (-finim)  commanded  the  legions 
in  Illyria  and  Pannonia  in  a.d.  860,  when 
Constans  was  trearheroufly  destroyed,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops;  but 
At  the  end  of  10  months  resigned  in  favor  of 
Constantino*. 

VETTlUS  (-1),  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  In  the 
pay  of  Cicero  in  H.a  63,  to  whom  he  gave 
some  valuable  information  respecting  the 


Catllinarlan  conspiracy.  In  89  he  aocnaed 
Curio.  Cicero,  L.  Lucullufi,and  many  other  dis- 
tingnished  men,  of  having  formed  a  couspir- 
acy  to  assassinate  Pompey.  Cicero  regarded 
this  accusation  as  the  work  of  Caeaar,  who 
nsed  the  tribune  Vatinina  as  his  InstrnmenL 
On  the  day  after  be  had  given  his  evidence, 
Vettins  was  fonud  strangled  in  prison. 

VBTTONES  or  VECnX^NES  (-um),  a  people 
In  the  interior  of  Lnsitauia,  £.  of  the  Lusitani, 
and  W.  of  the  Carpetaui,  extending  from  the 
Dnrius  to  the  Tagus. 

VfiTtLONiA  (-ae),  VfiTtLONlUM  (-1), 
or  VfiTtJLONlI -(-6ram),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  Vi  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can confederation.  From  this  city  the  Ro- 
mans are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia 
of  their  magistrates— the  fasces,  sella  cnrulis, 
and  toga  praeiexta— as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
brazen  trumpet  lu  war.  Its  site  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  la.'^t  few  years  near  a  small 
village  called  Magliaiio,  between  the  river  Osa 
and  the  Alhegna,  and  almut  8  miles  inland. 

VETtTRlUS  MlMtTRlUS  (-1)  is  said  to 
have  been  the  armorer  who  made  the  11  an- 
cilia  exactly  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  His  praises 
formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  songa 
oftheSalii. 

VIXDU8  (-1 :  Oder),  a  river  of  Germany, 
falling  into  the  Baltic. 

VIBIUS  PANSA.    [Pansa.] 

VIBIUS  SfiQUESTER.    [SEQuxtTKa.] 

VIBO  (-finis :  Bivona),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Qreek  town  Hippokicm,  situated  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Bmtilum,  and  on  a  gulf  called 
after  It  Sinus  Vibonkmsis,  or  Hipponiates. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  f<innded  by  the  Locrl 
Epizephyril ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  el- 
der Dionysius,  who  transplanted  its  inhabit- 
ants to  Syracuse.  It  was  afterwards  restored : 
and  at  a  later  time  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  other  Greek  cities 
on  this  coa^t.  It  was  taken  from  the  Bruttii 
by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it  b.o.  194,  and 
called  it  Vitto  Valkmtla.  Cicero  speaks  of  It 
as  a  municipinm ;  and  in  the  time  of  An^na- 
tns  it  was  one  of  the  most  floariihing  cities 
in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

VICENTIA  or  VlCE-^A  (-ae),  less  cor- 
rectly VINCENTiA  {Vieema),  a  town  on  the 
river  Togisonus  in  Venetia,  lu  the  N.  of  luly, 
and  a  Roman  mnnicipium. 

VICTOR  (-6ris),SEX.  AURELlUS.a  Latin 
writer,  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  out  rose 
to  distlnclJon  by  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation 
of  literature.  Having  attracted  the  attention 
of  Julian  when  at  Sinnium,  he  was  appointed 
by  that  prince  governor  of  one  division  of 
Pannonia.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
elevated  by  Theodoslns  to  the  high  office  of 
city  praefect.  He  Is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
work  entitled  De  CaeMribua;  beaidea  which 
2  or  3  others  are  ascribed  to  him. 

VICTORIA  (-ae),the  personification  of  vlo- 
torv  among  the  Romans. 

VICTORIA  or  VICTORINA  (-ae),  the 
mother  of  Victorlnus,  after  whose  death  she 
was  hailed  as  the  mother  q(  campa  (Jfoter 
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Cattrontm) ;  and  coins  were  struck  bearing 
her  effigy.  She  transferred  her  power  first 
to  Marlus,  and  then  to  Tetrlcas. 

VICTOKINUS  (-1),  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrant«,  was  the  3d  of  the  usurpers  who  In 
succession  ruled  Oanl  during  the  reigu  of 
Oallieuus.  He  was  assassiuated  at  Agrlp- 
plna  by  one  of  his  own  ofllcers  in  a.d.  208, 
after  reigning  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

VICTRIX.    [VBwre.] 

VIENNA  (-ae:  Vienne),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Allobroges  In  Gallia  Luffdunensis,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhone,  S.  of  Luganiium. 

VlMlNiLlS  (-is),  PORTA,  a  gate  of  Rome 
In  the  Servian  walls,  leading  to  the  Via 
Tibnrtina. 

VINDfiUCtA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  sep- 
arated it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Helvetli  in  Gaul,  on  the  S.  by 
Rhaetia,  and  on  the  E.  by  tbe  ri verOenus  (/nn), 
which  separated  It  from  Noricum,  thus  cor- 
respondins;  to  the  N.B.  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  S.E.  of  Baden,  tbe  S.  of  Wftrtemberff  and 
Bavaria,  and  tbe  N.  part  of  the  Tyrol,  ft  was 
originally  part  of  the  province  of  Rhaetia, 
and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima 
and  Rhaetia  Seeutuiay  the  lut  ter  of  which  names 
WHS  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindeli- 
cia.  It  was  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  tbe 
Danube,  of  which  the  mont  important  were 
the  Licias,  or  Licus  (Leeh).  with  Its  tributary 
the  Vindo,  Vinda,or  Virdo  ( Werlach),  the  Isams 
</Mir),  nnd  Genus  {Inn).  Tbe  £.  pan  of  the 
Lacue  Brigantinus  {Lake  (\f  Conata^tre)  al^io 
belonged  to  Vindelicia.  It  derived  Us  name 
from  Its  chief  inhabitants,  the  Vinpeuoi,  a 
warlike  people  dweHine  in  the  S.  of  the  coun- 
try. The  other  tribes  in  Vindelicia  were  the 
Brigantii  on  the  I^ake  of  Conettance,  the  Licatil 
or  Licates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Bienni  In  tbe 
N.  of  the  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  In  the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelico- 
rum  {AuQuburg).  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Vindo  and  the  Licus. 

VINDlClUS  (-1),  a  slave,  who  Is  said  to  have 
given  luformatitm  to  the  consuls  of  the  con- 
Bpiracy  which  was  formed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Tarqnins,  and  who  was  rewarded  in 
couse<^uence  with  liberty  and  the  Roman 
franchise. 

VINDILL    [Vani)ii.i.] 

VINDOBONA  (-ae:  Fisntui,  Bngl. ;  Wien, 
Germ.),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  tbe  Danube, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  Roman  municipium.  Under  the  Romans 
it  became  a  town  of  importance ;  it  was  the 
chief  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion. 

VINDONISSA  (-ae:  Windiach),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Aar  and  Reus?,  was  an  im- 
portant Roman  fortress  in  the  country  of  the 
Eelvetii. 

VIPSiNiA  AGRIPPlNA(-ae).  (1)  Daugh- 
ter of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  by  his  first  wife 
Poroponia.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  his  step-Bon  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was 


much  beloved ;  but  after  she  had  borne  him 
a  son,  Drusns,  Tiberius  was  compelled  to 
divorce  her  by  the  command  of  the  empemr, 
in  order  to  marry  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
latter.  Vlpsanla  afterwards  married  Asinius 
Gallus.  She  died  in  a.d.  20.— (2)  Daughter 
of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  by  his  second  wife 
Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agripplna. 

[AORIPPLNA.] 

VIPSiNlUS  AGRIPPA,  M.    [Agrippa.] 

VIRBlUS  (-1),  a  Latin  divinity  worshiped 
alons;  with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at 
tbe  ^ot  of  the  Alban  Mount  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Hippolytus,  who  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius  at  the  request 
of  Diana. 

VIRDO.    [ViirDiLioiA.] 

VIRGlLXUS  (-i)  or  VERGlLIUS  MXRO. 
P.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  on  the  16ih  of 
October,  ilo.  70,  at  Andes  (fHetola),  a  small 
village  near  Mantua  in  Cisalpine  Oanl.    Vir- 

fil's  father  probably  bad  a  small  estate  which 
e  cultivated :  his  mother's  name  was  Mnia. 
He  was  educated  at  Cremona  and  Mediolanum 
(J/iZan),  and  he  took  the  toga  virilis  at  Cre- 
mona in  6fi,  on  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
menced his  16th  year.  It  is  said  that  he  sub- 
sequently studiea  at  Neapolis  {SapUa)  under 
Parthenius,  a  native  of  Bithynia.  from  whom 
he  learned  Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by 
Syron.  an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome. 
Virgil's  writings  prove  that  he  received  a 
learned  education,  and  traces  of  Bpicurean 
opinions  are  apparent  in  them.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  have 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  mav 
have  written  some  of  the  small  pieces  which 
are  attributed  to  him.  In  the  division  f )f  land 
among  the  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi  (42),  Virgil  was  deprived  of  his  property ; 
out  it  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  com- 
mand of  Octavian.  It  is  supposed  that  Virgil 
wrote  the  Eclogue  which  stands  first  in  our 
editions  to  commemorate  his  gratitude  to 
Octavian.  Virgil  probably  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  soon  after  writing  his  Ec- 
loffiies,  in  which  Maecenas  is  not  mentioned. 
H&  most  finished  work,  the  Georgiea,  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  suggestion  of  Maecenas  {Of  org, 
iii.  41) ;  and  was  completed  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.o.  81,  while  Octavian  was  in  the 
East.  The  Aeneid  was  probably  long  con- 
templated by  the  poet,  wliile  Augustus  was 
in  Spain  (ST),  he  wrote  to  Virgil  expressing  a 
wish  to  have  some  monument  of  his  poetical 
talent.  Virgil  appears  to  have  commenced 
the  Aeneid  about  this  time.  In  23  died  Mar- 
cellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  Caesar's  sister,  by 
her  first  husband ;  and  as  Virgil  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  his  patron,  he  iulro- 
dnced  into  his  6th  book  of  the  Aeneid  (88S) 
the  well-known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this 

'outh.  who  was  cut  off  by  a  prematnre  death. 

)ctiivia  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  the 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son,  and 
to  have  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  re- 
warded the  poet  munificently  for  his  excusa- 
■  ble  flattery.  As  Marcellus  did  not  die  till  23, 
,  tbe^e  lines  were  of  course  written  after  bis 
death,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  whole 
I  of  the  6th  book  was  written  so  late.    A  pas- 
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sage  In  the  7th  book  (608)  appears  to  allnde 
to  Angnstus  receiviug  back  the  Parthian 
standards,  which  event  belongs  to  20.  When 
Aafl;aBtuB  was  retnrumg  ft-om  Samos,  where 
he  had  spent  the  winter  of  80.  he  met  Yirj^il 
at  Athens.  The  noet,  it  is  said,  had  Intended 
to  make  a  tour  orGreece,  bat  he  accompanied 
tlie  emperor  to  Mesrara,  and  thence  to  Italy. 
His  health,  which  bad  been  long  declining, 
was  now  completely  broken,  and  be  died  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Brnndnsiam,  on  the  22d 
of  September,  19.  not  having  qaile  completed 
his  5i8t  year,  uis  remains  were  transferred 
to  Naples,  which  bad  been  his  favorite  resi- 
dence, ana  interred  near  the  ruad  tfom  Naples 
to  Pnteoli  {Pozzuoli)f  where  a  monameiit  is 
still  shown,  sappoeed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
poet.  Virgil  had  been  enriched  by  the  liber- 
ality of  his  patronis  and  he  left  behind  him 
a  considerable  property  and  a  honse  on  the 
Bsoniline  hill,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
In  his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a 
happy  man.  Mnniflcent  patronage  gave  him 
ample  means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisnre, 
and  he  had  the  friendship  of  all  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  day,  amone  whom 
Horace  entertained  a  strong  affectionror  him. 
He  was  an  amiable.  good>lempered  man,  free 
A'om  the  mean  passions  of  envy  and  jealonsy ; 
and  in  all  but  health  he  was  prosperous. 
Besides  the  BueolieOj  Oeorffiea^  and  Aeneid, 
several  shorter  pieces  are  attributed  to  Virgil, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  productions 
of  his  youth.  Such  are  the  Culex^ Ciris,  Copa, 
eta  Of  all  his  works  the  Qeorgica  are  both 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  original.  The 
Aentid  leaves  on  the  whole  a  feeble  impres- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  some  passages,  ana  the  good  taste  which 
reigns  throughout  Nevertheless, Virgil  must 
be  considerea  as  by  far  the  first  of  all  the  Ro- 
man epic  poets. 

VIRQINIA  ^-ae),  daughter  of  L.Virginius, 
a  brave  centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  inno- 
cent girl,  betrothed  to  L.  Icllius.  Her  beauty 
excited  the  Inst  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  instleated  one  of  his  clieuta  to  seize 
the  damsel  ana  claim  her  as  his  slave.  Her 
father,  who  had  come  from  the  camp  the  morn- 
ing on  which  Claudius  gave  judgment  assign- 
ing Virginia  to  his  client,  seeing  that  all  hope 
was  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in  his  daugh- 
ter's hearing,  in  order  to  asceitain  whether 
she  was  really  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
granted ;  Virginins  drew  them  both  a^ide,  and 
snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife  f^om  one  of  the 
stalls,  plunged  It  in  his  daughter's  breast,  ex- 
claiming, *•  There  is  no  way  but  (his  to  keep 
thee  free:"  then,  holding  his  bloody  knife  on 
high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
hastened  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against 
the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
power,  and  the  old  form  of  government  was 
restored.  L.  Virginins  was  tne  first  who  was 
elected  tribune,  and  by  his  orders  Appius  was 
dragged  to  prison,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

VIRGINIA  or  VERQiNiA  GENS,  patri- 
clan  and  plebeian.     The  patrician  Virginil 


frequently  filled  the  highest  hooora  of  the 
state  during  the  early  years  of  the  re- 
public 

VIRGINIUS  (-i),  L.,  flitber  of  Virginia. 
whose  tragic  fate  oceasiooed  the  downfall  of 
the  decemvirs,  B.a  449.    [Vibqimia.] 

ViRliTHUS  (-1),  a  celebrated  Lnsitanian, 
is  described  by  the  Romans  as  originally  a 
shepherd  or  huntsman,  and  afterwards  a  rob- 
ber, or,  as  he  would  be  called  In  Spain  in  the 
present  day.  a  guerrilla  chief.  He  was  one  of 
the  Lnsitanians  who  escaped  the  treacherous 
and  savage  massacre  of  the  people  by  the  pro- 
consul Oalba  in  b.o.  160.  [Galujl,  No.  2.]  He 
collected  a  formidable  force,  and  for  several 
successive  years  defeated  one  Roman  army 
after  another.  In  140,  the  proconsul  Fabius 
Servilianus  concluded  a  peace  with  Viriathos 
in  order  to  save  his  army,  which  had  beea 
inclosed  by  the  Lnsitanians  in  a  mountain 
pass.  But  Servilius  Caepio,  who  eocoeeded 
to  the  command  of  Farther  Spain  in  140,  re- 
newed the  war,  and  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  Vtriathos  by  brib- 
ing S  of  his  friends. 

VIRIDOMARU8  (-1).  a>  Or  BBrrojiAKTus, 
the  leader  of  the  Gauls  slain  by  Marcelloa. 
[Maroellits,  No.  1.]— (2)  Or  Vikdumabds,  a 
chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  whom  Caesar  had 
raised  ftrom  a  low  rank  to  the  highest  honor, 
but  who  afterwards  Joined  the  Gauls  in  their 
great  revolt  in  b. a  68. 

VIRTUS  (-utis),  the  Roman  personification 
of  manly  valor.  She  was  repi-esented  with 
a  short  tunic,  her  right  breast  uncovered,  a 
helmet  on  her  head,  a  spear  in  her  left  hand, 
a  sword  in  the  ri^ht,  and  standing  with  her 
right  foot  on  a  helmet.  A  temple  of  Virtus 
was  built  by  Marcellus  close  to  one  of  Honor. 

[HOMOB.] 

VISTtTLA  <-ae :  Vishda,  Engl. ;  WHehtel, 
German),  an  Important  nver  of  Germany, 
forming  the  boundary  between  .Germany 
and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva 
and  falling  into  the  Mare  Suevicom  or  the 
Baltic. 

ViSURGIS  <-is:  Weaer),  an  important  riv- 
er of  Germany,  fklling  Into  tne  German 
Ocean. 

VlTELLltJS  (-i),  A.,  Roman  emperor  ftom 
January  2d  to  December  28d,  a.ix  09,  was  the 
son  of  L.  Vitellius,  consul  in  A.n.  34.  He  had 
some  knowledge  ofletters  and  some  eloquence. 
His  vices  made  hira  a  favorite  of  Tiberius,  Cai- 
ns Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who  loaded 
him  with  favors.  People  were  much  surprised 
when  Galba  chose  such  a  man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  had  no 
military  talent  The  soldiers  of  Vltellius  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Colouia  Agrippinen- 
sis  {Cologne)  on  the  2d  of  January,  69.  His 
generals  Fabius  Valens  and  Caecina  marched 
into  Italy,  defeated  Otho's  troops  at  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  thus  secured 
for  Vitellius  the  undisputed  command  of  Italy. 
He  displayed  some  moderation  after  his  ao» 
cession ;  but  he  was  a  glutton  and  an  epicure, 
and  his  chief  amusement  was  the  table,  on 
which  he  spent  enormous  sums  of  money. 
Meantime  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
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at  Alexandria  on  the  let  of  July ;  and  the 
legions  uf  111 yrlcnm,  under  Antonius  Primus, 
entered  the  N.  of  Italv  and  declared  fur  him. 
Vltellins  dispatched  Caedua  with  a  powerftil 
force  to  oppose  Primus ;  but  Caecina  was  not 
faithfhl  to  the  emperor.  Primus  defeated  the 
Yitellians  in  two  battles ;  then  marched  upon 
Rome,  and  forced  bis  way  into  the  city,  alter 
much  flehtlng.  Vitellius  was  seized  in  the 
palace,  Ted  through  the  streets  with  every 
circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged  to  the 
Germoniae  Scalae,  where  he  was  kuled  with 
repeated  blows^ 

VlTRUVlUS  POLLIO  (-6nis),  M.,  the 
author  uf  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Archi- 
tecture, appears  to  have  served  as  a  military 
engineer  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  African 
war,  B.  0. 46,  and  he  was  broken  down  with  nee 
when  he  composed  his  work,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Auguittua.  Compara- 
tively unsuccessful  as  an  architect,  for  we  have 
no  building  of  his  mentioned  except  the  basil- 
ica at  Fanum,  he  attempted  to  establish  hie 
reputation  as  a  writer  npon  the  theoi^  of  his 
art  Ills  style  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  often  un- 
intelligible. 

VOCONTlI  (-drum),  a  powerftil  and  im- 
portant people  in  Qallia  Narbonensis,  Inhab- 
iting the  S.B.  part  of  Dauphin^  and  a  part  of 
Provence  between  the  Drac  and  the  Durance, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Allobroges,  and  on 
the  8.  by  the  Salves  and  AlbioecL  They  were 
allowed  by  the  Komana  to  live  under  their 
own  laws. 

VOGfiSUS  or  VOSGfiSUS  (-1:  Fosses),  a 
range  of  mountains  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Lingones,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine, 
and  separating  its  basin  from  that  of  the  Mo- 


sella.  The  rivers  Sequana  {Seine)t  Arar 
(Sa6ne)f  and  Mosella  {MoadU)  rise  in  these 
mountains. 

VOLiTERRAE  (-arum :  Volaterra),  called 
bv  the  Eti-uscans  vELATHRI,  one  of  the  IV 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederation,  was  built 
on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  about  1800 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
the  most  N.-Iy  city  of  the  confederation,  and 
its  dominions  extended  £.-ward  as  far  as  the 
territory  of  Arretium,which  was  CO  miles  dis- 
tant; W.-ward  as  far  as  the  Hediterrauoan. 
which  was  more  than  20  miles  oflT;  and  S.-wara 
at  least  as  far  as  Pouulonia,  which  was  either 
a  colony  or  an  acquisition  of  Volaterrae.  In 
consequence  of  poesesslne  the  2  great  ports 
of  Luna  and  Populonla,  Volaterrae,  though  so 
far  inland,  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  power- 
ful maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  We  have  no 
record  of  its  conquest  bv  the  Romans.  Like 
most  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  it  espoused  the 
Marian  party  against  Sulla ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  siege  of  two  veaiv  that  the  city 
fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire,  it  was  for  a  time  the  red- 
dence  of  the  Lombard  kings.  The  modern 
town  contains  several  interesting  Etruscan 
remains. 

VOLiTERRlNA  VXDA,  a  smaU  town  in 
the  territory  of  Volaterrae. 

VOLCAE  (-ftmm),  a  powerful  Celtic  people 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  divided  into  the  2 
tribes  of  the  Volcae  Tectoeages  and  Volcae 
Arecomicl,  extending  fh)m  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  firoutiers  of  Aquttanla  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  the  Rhone.  They  lived  imder  their 
own  laws,  without  being  suliject  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also 
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possessed  the  Jos  LatU.  The  chief  town  of 
the  Tectoeaees  was  Tolosa.  A  portion  of  the 
Tectoeages  left  their  native  country  under 
Brennus,  and  were  one  of  the  8  sreat  tribes 
into  which  the  Gaiatians  in  Asia  Minor  were 
divided.    [Qalatia.] 

VOLCI  or  VULCL  (1)  {Vtdei),  an  inland 
dty  of  Btrnria,  about  IS  miles  N.W.  of  Tar- 
qulnii.  Of  the  history  of  this  city  we  know 
nothing,  hut  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the 
vast  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  con- 
tain, prove  that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city.  —  (2) 
(Vallo),  a  town  in  Lucania,  86  miles  S.B.  of 
raestum  on  the  road  to  Buxentum. 

VOLfiRO  PUBLlLlUS.    [Publilius.] 
VOLOQESES,  the  name  of  6  Icings  of  Par- 

thU.     [Aksaom  XXm.,  XXVIL,  XXVIIL, 

XXIX.,  XXX.] 

VOLSCI  (-drum),  an  ancient  people  in  La- 
tium,  but  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins, 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and  ex- 
tended down  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  They 
were  not  completely  subdued  by  the  Romans 
till  B.a  838. 

VOLSlNlI  or  VULSlNlI  (-«rum:  BoUena), 
called  VBLSINA  or  VBLSUNA  bv  the  Etrus- 
cans, one  of  the  most  ancient  ana  most  pow- 
erfhl  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confed- 
eration, was  situated  on  a  loftv  hill  on  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  lake  called  after  it  Laous 
VoLsiNiKNsis  and  Vdlbimiknsis  {Logo  di  Bel- 
tena).  The  Volsinieuses  carried  on  war  with 
the  Romans  in  b.o.  899, 811,  894.  and  280,  but 
were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  vears  appear  to  have  been  finally 
anbducd.  Their  city  was  then  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  settle  on  a  less  defensi- 
ble site  in  the  plain,  that  of  the  modern  Bol- 
aeno. 

VOLTUROIUS  or  VITLTURClUS  (-1),  T., 
of  Crotona,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
turned  informer  upon  obtaining  the  promise 
of  pardon. 

VOlUMNIA  (-ae),  wife  of  Coriolanus. 

[CORIOLAMUS.] 

VOLtrPlA  (-ae)  or  V0LUPTA8  (-ftti?),  the 

g*rsoniflcntion  of  sensual  pleasure  among  the 
omans,  who  was  honored  with  a  temple  near 
the  Porta  Romanula. 

VOMiNTJS  (-1 :  rowiano),  a  small  river  in 
Picennm. 

VOnONES  (-Is),  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Parthia.    [AiaAOU  XVIIL,  XXIL] 


VOPISCUS  (-1),  a  Roman  praenomen,  sig- 
nified a  twin-child,  who  was  bom  safe,  while 
the  other  twin  died  before  birth.  Like  many 
other  ancient  Roman  praenomena,  it  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  cognomen. 

VOPISCUS  (-1),  FLiVlUS,  a  native  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  one  of  the  6  Scriptorea  HiUoriat 
Auguatae,  flourished  about  a.d.  30a 

VOSGfiSUS.    CVooEsna.) 

VULClMlAE  INStLAE.     CAkolxax  Ih- 

8ULAB.] 

VULCiNUS  (-i),  the  Roman  god  of  fire, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
fidgere,  ftUgur,  and  fulmen,  Tatius  is  re- 
ported to  have  established  the  worship  of  Vul- 
can along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and  Romulus 
to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga  after  his 
victory  over  the  Fidenatansj  and  to  have  set 
up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple  of  the 
eod.  According  to  others  the  temple  was  also 
built  by  Romulus,  who  planted  near  it  the 
sacred  lotus-trce  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  Tbet^  circumstances,  and 
what  is  related  of  the  lotus-tree,  show  that 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like  that  of  Vesta,  was 
regardea  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole  state, 
and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without  a  mean- 
ing that  the  temple  of  Concord  was  subse- 
qnently  huilt  within  the  same  district.  The 
most  ancient  festival  in  honor  of  Vulcan  seems 
to  have  been  the  Fomacalia  or  Furnalia,  Vul- 
can being  the  god  of  furnaces;  but  his  great 
festival  was  called  Vnlcanalia,  and  was  cele- 
brated on  the  S8d  of  AuiiusL  The  Roman 
poets  transfer  all  the  stories  which  are  re- 
lated of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their  own 
Vulcan.    [IIkpuautitb.] 

VULCL    [VoLOL] 

VULQIENTES,  an  Alpine  people  in 'Gallia 
Narbonensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta 
Julia  (Apt). 

VULSlNiL    rVoLsimi.] 

VULTUR  (-ftris),  a  mountain  dividing 
Apulia  and  Lucania  near  Venusia,  is  a  branch 
of  the  Apennines.  It  Is  celebrated  by  Horace 
as  one  of  the  hannts  of  his  youth.  From  it 
the  S.E.  wind  was  called  Vdltcbnub  by  the 
Romans. 

VULTURNUM  (-1:  CoMtel  di  VoUumo),  a 
town  in  Campania,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Vultumns, 

VULTURNU8  (-1:  Voltumo),  the  chief 
river  in  Campania,  rising  in  the  Apennines 
in  Samninm,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Calor 
{Colore),  Tamaras  {Tamaro),  and  Sabatus 
(Sabato), 


XANTHIPP8  (-«e),  wife  of  Socrates,  said 
to  have  l>eeu  of  a  peevish  and  quarrelsome 
disposition. 

XANTHIPPUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Ariphron 
and  father  of  Pericles.  He  succeeded  The- 
mistocles  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  B.a  479,  and  commanded  the  Athe- 


nians at  the  tlecisive  battle  of  Mycale.— <2) 
The  Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the 
Carthnglnians  against  Regulns.  [Reoitlcs.] 
XANTHUS  (-1),  rivers.  (1)  [Soamandkr.] 
—(2)  (Kch^  Chat),  the  chief  river  of  Lycia, 
rises  in  Mount  Tnnrus,  end  flows  8.  throogh 
Lycia,  between  Mount  Cragns  and  Mount 


YvLOAiT.    (Bronze  Statae  In  the  British  Maeeam.) 
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Masaicytas,  fidling  at  last  Into  the  Meditei^ 
raaean  Sea  a  Htlle  west  of  Patanu  Ii  Is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
coarse. 

XANTHUS  (-i :  Gtmik.  Rn.),  the  most  fa- 
mous ciiy  of  Lycla,  stood  ou  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  60  stadia  firom  Its 
month.  Twice  In  the  coarse  of  lis  history  it 
snstalned  sieves, which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  prop- 
erty, first  against  the  Persians  under  Uarpa- 
gas,  and  long  afterwards  against  the  Romans 
under  Brntua.  The  city  was  never  restored 
after  its  destruction  on  the  latter  occasion. 
Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and  tombs,  and 
other  monuments  of  a  most  interesting  char- 
acter, and  several  important  remains  of  its 
works  of  art  are  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Hnsenm. 

XfiNOCRXTBS  (-is),  the  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born  b.o.  S96, 
and  died  in  314  at  the  age  of  82.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  and 
afterwards, while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato, whom 
he  accompanied  t«  >  Syracnse.  After  the  death 
of  Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to 
Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus ;  and.  after  his  i 
return  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on 
embassies  to  Philip  of  Mncodonia,  and  at  a 
later  time  to  Antlpater  darins  the  Lamian 
war.  He  became  president  of  the  Academy 
even  before  the  death  of  Speusippus,  and  oc- 
cupied that  post  for  25  years.— The  importance 
of  Xenocraies  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  wrote  npon  his  doc- 
trines, and  that  Panaetins  and  Cicero  enter- 
tained a  hi<;h  regard  for  him.  Only  the  titles 
of  his  work«  have  come  down  to  us. 

XfiNOPHlNES  (-Is),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourish- 
ed between  ii.c.  640  and  600.  He  was  also  a 
Soet,  and  considerable  fhigmeiits  have  come 
own  to  us  of  his  elegies,  nnd  of  a  didactic 
poem  "On  Nature."  According  to  the  frag- 
ments of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  left  his  native 
land  at  the  age  of  26,  and  had  already  lived 
67  years  In  Hellas,  when,  at  the  as;e  of  92,  he 
composed  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon 
as  a  fugitive  or  exile,  and  must  have  lived 
some  time  at  Elea  (V«liu)  in  Italy,  as  he  is 
mentioned  ns  the  fonuder  of  the  Bleatic  school 
of  philosophy.  Xenophanes  wns  usually  re- 
garded in  antiqaity  as  the  originator  of  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

XSNOPHON  (-^ntis).  (1)  The  Athenian, 
was  the  son  of  Oryllus,  and  a  native  of  the 
demns  Erchla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  It  may  probably  be  placed  in 
about  &o.  444,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived 
above  90  years.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  enriy  see,  and 
the  latter  saved  his  life  at  the  b.iirle  of  Delinm 
in  424.  The  most  memorable  event  In  Xencv 
phon's  life  is  his  connection  with  the  Greek 
army  which  marched  under  Cyrus  against 
Artazerxes  in  401.  He  accompanied  Cyrus 
into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of  Canaxa, 
Cyrus  lost  his  lifle,  his  barbarian  troops  were 
dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 


the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  after  the  treacherous  mas* 
sacre  of  Clearchus  and  others  of  the  Greek 
commanders  by  the  Persian  satrap  TisKapher- 
nes  that  Xenophon  came  forward.  He  had 
held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  nor 
had  he  In  fact  served  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
now  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and  took  the 
principal  part  In  conducting  the  Greeks  in 
their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over 
the  high  table-lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezua 
(7VeMzomI),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trape- 
zns  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolia, 
which  is  opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks 
were  in  great  distress,  and  some  of  them  un- 
der Xenophon  entered  the  service  of  Senthes, 
king  of  Thrace.  As  the  Lacedaemonians  un- 
der Thimbron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissa- 
phernea  and  Pharnabazus,  Xenophon  and  hia 
troops  were  invited  to  Join  the  army  of  Thim- 
bron, and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  Join  Thimbron  in  899.  Socrates  was 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Xenophon  was  banished  (h>m  Athens 
either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event.  In  396  he  was  with  Asesilaus.  the 
Spartan  kins,  who  was  commanding  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces  in  Asia  aeainst  the  Persians. 
When  Agesilaus  was  recalled  (394),  Xenophon 
accompanied  him :  and  he  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle  which  they 
.'onght  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the  Athenians. 
It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with  Agesila- 
us after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon  aftei 
he  settled  at  Scillus  In  Ells,  not  far  flrom  Olym- 
pia,  where  he  was  Joined  by  his  wife  Philesia 
and  his  children.  Xenophon  was  at  last  ex- 
pelled tti>m  his  quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the 
Eleans  after  remaining  there  about  20  years. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  was 
repealed  on  the  mf>tion  of  Eubnlns,  but  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  year.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Xenophon  ever  retnnied  to  Athens.  He 
is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  after  his  ex- 

fiolsion  f^om  Scillus,  and,  as  we  know  uoth- 
ng  more,  we  assnme  that  he  died  there.  The 
two  principal  works  of  Xenophon  are  the 
AnabcuM  and  the  Ci/rcpaedia,  In  the  former 
he  describes  tiie  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks ;  the  latter  Is  a  kind  of 
political  romance,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
history  of  Cyrns,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  His  HelUniea^  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Thncydides.  is  a  dry  narrative 
of  e  ventfl.  The  MemoraMlia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
books,  was  written  by  Xenophon  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian 
youth.  That  it  is  a  gennlne  picture  of  the 
man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most  valua- 
ble memorial  that  we  have  of  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Socrates.  Besides  these,  Xeno- 
phon was  the  author  of  several  minor  works. 
All  antiquity  and  all  modern  writers  agree  in 
allowing  Xenophtm  great  merit  as  a  writer 
of  a  plain,  simple,  pert>picaons,  and  unaffected 
style;  but  his  mind  wm  essentially  practical, 
aiid  not  adapted  for  pure  philosophical  spec- 
ulation.—(2)  The  Epheslan.  the  author  of  a 
romance,  still  extant,  entitled  BphsaiaeOjOr 
the  Loves  of  Anthla  and  Abrocomas.  The 
age  of  Xenophon  is  uncertain;  but  he  is 
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probably  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  romance 
writers. 

XERXfiS  (-is).  (I.)  King  of  Persia,  B.a  485 
-466, was  the  son  of  Dariiis  and  Atossa.  After 
reduciug  tbe  revolted  Sfi[yptiaD8  to  subjection, 
Xerxes,  in  the  spring  or  480,  set  oat  from  Sar- 
dis  oD  his  memorable  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  con  tinned  bis  march 
through  the  Thracian  Chersonese  till  be 
reached  the  plain  of  Doriscua.  Here  be  re- 
solved to  namber  both  his  land  and  naval 
forces,  which  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
mmoauted  to  8,641,610  fighting  men.  This 
statement  is  incredible ;  yet  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater 
than  were  ever  assembled  in  ancient  times, 
or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history. 
Xerxes,  continuing  bis  march,  ordered  hw 
fleet  10  if«il  through  llie  canal  that  had  been 
previously  dug  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos 
— of  which  tbe  remains  are  still  visible  £  Athos] 
— and  await  his  arrival  at  Tlierme.  Hence 
be  marched  through  Maceduuia  and  Thcssa- 
ly,  and  arrived  in  safety  with  his  land  forces 
before  Thermopylae.  Hei«  the  Greeks  had 
resolved  to  mnku  a  ^tand,  and  when  Xerxes 
attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass, 
his  troops  were  repulsed  again  and  again  by 
Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king ;  till «  Maliau,  of 
the  name  of  Bphialles,  showed  the  Persiana 
a  pass  over  tbe  mountains  of  Oeta,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  Call  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
Leonidas  andv  his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly, 
and  were  all  slain.  [Lronidab.!  Hence  Xerx- 
es marched  through  Phocis  and  Boeoiia,  and 
at  length  reached  Athens.  About  the  same 
time  as  Xerxesenlered  Athens,  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  crippled  by  storms  andeugagementa, 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalemro.  He  now  re- 
solved upon  an  engagement  with  the  Greek 
fleet.    The  bistoiy  of  tbe  memorable  battle 


of  Salamis  is  related  elsewhere.  [Tujuiurro- 
oLKs.]  Xerxes  witnessed,  from  a  lofty  seat 
on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Aegaleoa, 
the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  arma^ 
menL  Xerxea  now  became  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  and  leaving  Mardonias  with  800,- 
000  troops  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
with  the  remainder  set  oat  on  his  march 
homewards.  He  entered  Sardis  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  4Su.  In  the  following  year, 
47ft,  the  war  was  continued  in  Greece;  bat 
Mardonias  was  defeated  at  Plataea  by  the 
combined  forces  of  ibe  Greeks,  and  on  the 
same  day  another  victory  was  gained  over 
the  Persiana  at  Mycaie  in  Ionia.  We  know 
little  more  of  the  personal  history  of  Xerxes. 
He  was  murdered  by  Artabanus  in  465,  after 
a  reign  of  20  years.— (11.^  Tbe  sou  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Persia  in  425,  bnt  was  murdered  after  a 
reign  of  only  8  months  by  his  half-brother 
Sogdianas. 

XOIS  or  CHOIS,  an  ancient  citv  of  Lower 
Bgvpt,  N.  of  Leuutopolis,  on  an  island  of  the 
I*lTfe,  in  tbe  Nomos  Sebeunyticus,  the  seat, 
at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings. 
Its  site  is  very  doabtfoL 

Xt!THUS  (-i),  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Durus  and  Aeolas. 
He  was  king  of  Peloponnesas,  and  the  has- 
band  of  C'reusa,  the  dsaghter  of  Erechtheus, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Achacas 
and  Ion.  Others  state  that  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Hellen,  Xuihns  was  expelled 
l\rom  Thessaly  by  his  broihera,  and  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Erechtheus.  After  the  death  of  Erechtheus, 
Xnthus  being;  chosen  arbitrator,  adjadged  the 
kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law, Cicrops, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  by 
the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Aeglalas,  in  Peloponnesus. 


Z. 


ZAB  TUS.    CLvous,  No.  5.3 

ZXCYNTHUS  (-1 :  ZanU),  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  off'the  coast  of  El  is,  about  40  miles 
in  circumference.  It  contained  a  large  and 
floariahing  town  of  the  same  name  upon  the 
E.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called 
Psophls.  Zacynthus  was  inhabited  bv  a 
Greek  population  at  an  earlv  period.    It  Is 


said  to  nave  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus, 
a  son  of  Dardanus,  who  colonized  the  island 
from  Psophis  in  Arcadia.  It  was  afterwards 
colonized  by  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus. 
It  formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of 
Athens,  and  continued  faithful  to  the  Athe- 
nians auring  tbe  Peloponnesian  war.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  subject  to  the  Macedonian 
monnrchs,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
by  the  Romans  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

ZAQREUS,  a  snrname  of  the  mystic  Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus),  whom  Zeus  (Jupiter),  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  before  she  was  car- 


ried off  by  Pinto.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Titans,  and  Athena  (Minerva)  carried  hia 
heart  to  Zens. 

ZXLEUCUS  (-i),  tbe  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  bnt  is  de- 
scribed by  others  as  a  man  of  good  famllv. 
Ho  could  not,  however,  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  as  some  writers  state,  since 
be  lived  upwards  of  100  years  before  Pvihag- 
oras.  The  date  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus 
is  assigned  to  a.  a  660.  His  code,  which  was 
severe,  is  staled  to  have  been  the  flrst  col- 
lection of  written  laws  that  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed. 

ZALMOXIS  or  ZlMOLXIS  (-is),  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(/.ri^Mov)  iu  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as 
he  was  Dorn.  He  was,  accttrding  to  the  story 
current  among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont, 
a  Getan,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pvthagoraa 
in  Samos,  bnt  was  manumitted,  and  acquired 
not  oulv  great  wealth,  but  large  stores  of 
knowledge  from  Pythagoras,  and  from  tbm 
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EgjptinDS,  whom  he  visited  iu  the  coui-se  of 
h»  travels.  He  retarned  amouK  the  Getae, 
introdncine  the  civilization  and  toe  religious 
ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  regard- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  souL  Uerodotas, 
however,  suspects  that  he  was  an  indigenous 
Getau  divinity. 

ZlMA  REqIA  (-ae :  Zowareen^  S.E.  of 
Kajf)^  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  ou  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  l>attles  iu  the  history  of 
the  world,  that  in  which  Hannibal  was  de- 
feated by  Scipio,  and  the  2d  Punic  war  was 
ended,  B.a  202. 

ZANCL&.    [Mksbama.] 

ZELA  or  ZIELA,  a  city  in  the  S.  of  Pon- 
tus,  not  far  S.  of  Amasia.  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Zelutis  or  Zelftis.  At  Zela 
the  Roman  general  Valerius  Triarius  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates;  but  the  city  is  more 
celebrated  for  another  great  battle,  that  in 
which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces,  and 
of  which  he  wrote  this  dispatch  to  Rome— 
Vkii  :  ViDi :  Vici. 

ZfiLlA  (-ae),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysio,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aesepus, 
80  stadia  from  its  month,  belonging  to  the 
territoi7  of  Cyzicns. 

ZfiLIJS  (-i),  the  personiflcation  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  dei>cribed  as  a  son  of  Pallas  and 
Styx,  aud  a  brother  of  Nice. 

ZENO  or  ZENON  (-Snis).  (1)  The  founder 
of  the  Stole  philosophy,  wuA  a  native  of  Citium 
In  Cyprus,  and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.  He  began 
at  an  early  age  to  study  the  writings  of  ihe 
Socratic  philosophers.  At  the  age  of  22,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  30  years,  Zeno  was 
shipwrecKed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pirnens ; 
whereupon  he  was  led  to  settle  in  Athens,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is 
Bald  to  have  first  determined  him  to  live 
rifforously  and  simply ;  but  his  dei<ire  to  make 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  been  an  additi<mal 
motive,  and  to  have  led  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  Cynic  Crates.  lie  is  said  to  have 
studied  tmder  various  Megaric  and  Academic 
philosophers  for  a  period  of  20  years.  At  its 
close,  and  after  he  had  developed  his  peculiar 
Tihilosophical  svetem,  he  opened  his  school 
n  the  porch  adorned  with  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus  {Stoa  Poeeile)^  which  at  an  earlier 
time  had  been  a  place  In  which  poets  met. 
From  this  place  his  disciples  were  cnlled 
SUdcB,  Among  the  warm  admirers  of  iSeno 
was  Antigonns  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  likewise  placed  the  srreatest 
confidence  in  him,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  golden  crown  and  a  pnblic  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him.  We  do  not 
know  the  year  either  of  Zeno*s  birth  or  death. 
He  is  said  to  have  presided  over  his  school 
for  58  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  98. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  the  130th 
Olvmplad  (b.o. 260).— {2)The  Eleatic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy, 
son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the  favorite  disciple 
of  Parmeuides.    He  was  born  about  B.a  48S, 
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and  at  the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmen- 
ides  to  Athens,  where  ho  resided  some  time. 
His  love  of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage 
with  which  he  exposed  his  life  iu  order  to 
deliver  bis  native  country  from  a  tyrant. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and 
develop  the  philosophical  system  of  Par- 
meuides. [Pariikmii)K8.1— (3)  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  who  heard  him  when  at 
Athens. 

ZENOBIFA  (-ae),  queen  of  Palmyra.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Odenathus,  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  she  assassinated 
(a.d.  266),  she  assumed  the  imperial  diadem, 
as  recent  for  her  sons.  But  not  content  with 
enjoying  the  independence  conceded  by  Gal- 
lienus  and  tolerated  by  Claudiu«,  she  sought 
to  include  all  Syria,  Asia,  and  Egypt  within 
the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to  make  good 
the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen  of  the 
East.  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  de- 
feated by  Aurelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the 
capture  of  Palmyra  (273),  aud  carried  to 
Rome,  where  she  adorned  the  triumph  of 
her  conaneror  (274).  Her  life  was  spared 
by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  years  with  her  sons  In  the  vicinity 
of  Tibur  {Tivoli).  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture 
of  Palmyra.     [Lomoimds.] 

ZEnODOTUS  (-1),  of  Ephesns,  a  celebrated 

grammarian,  superintendent  of  the  great  li- 
rary  at  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  about  b.o.  208.  Zenodotns  was 
employed  by  Philadelphus,  together  with  his 
2  contemporaries,  Alexander  the  Aetolian  and 
Lycophron  the  C'halcidlan,  to  collect  and  re- 
vise all  the  Greek  poets. 

ZfiPHYRlUM  (-1),  i.  e.  the  wentem  promon- 
tory, the  name  of  several  promontories  of  the 
ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however,  faced 
the  west  The  chief  of  them  were:  (1)  (C.  di 
Bnutmino),  n  promontory  In  Bruttium,  forming 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  country,  from  which 
the  Locri,  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
are  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Epize- 
vhi/rii.  [Loom.]— (2)  A  promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Cyprus.— (3)  In  Cilicla  (prob.  C. 
CavaWre),  a  far-projecting  promontory,  W. 
of  Prom.  Sarpcdon. 

ZEPHYRUS  (-1).  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  described  bv  Hesiod  as  a  sou  of 
Astraeus  aud  Eos.   Zephyrus  and  Boreas  are 
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ft^aently  meDtloned  together  by  Homer,  and 
both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in  Thrace.  By 
the  Harpy  Podnrgc,  Zephyma  became  the  fa- 
ther oftae  horses  Xautnas  and  Balius,  which 
belonged  to  Achilles  ;  but  he  was  married  to 
Chloris,  whom  he  had  carried  off  by  force,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Carpas. 

ZERYNTHUS  (-1),  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the 
territory  of  Aenos,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
niid  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
ZenjrUhvia  and  ZeripUhia  respectively. 

ZEtES  (-ae)  and  ClLlIS  (-is),  sons  of  Bo- 
reas and  Ori  thy  i  a,  frequently  called  the  Bokka- 
DAB,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauta,  and 
are  described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister, 
Cleopatra,  who  was  married  to  Phinen?,  king 
of  Salmydessns,  had  been  thrown  with  her 
sons  into  prison  by  Phincus,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  second  wife.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Zetes  and  Calais  when  they  arrived  at 
Salraydessus  in  the  Argouautic  expedition. 
They  liberated  their  sifter  and  her  children, 
gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter,  and  sent  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  to  her  own  country, 
Scythla.  Others  relate  that  the  Boreadae 
delivered  Phineus  fW>m  the  Harpies:  for  it 
had  been  foretold  that  the  Harpies  might  be 
killed  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  but  that  the 
sons  of  Boreas  must  die  if  they  should  not 
be  able  to  overtake  the  Harpie)!^.  Others  again 
st^te  that  the  Boreadae  perished  in  tneir 
pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that  Hercules  kill- 
ed them  with  his  arrows  near  the  island  of 
Ten  OS. 

ZETHU8  (-i),  brother  of  Amphion.  [Am- 
piium.] 

ZEUGIS,  ZEUGITiNA  RfiQIO  (N.  part 
of  'I'ums)^  the  N.  district  of  Aft-ica  Propria. 
[Afuioa.] 

ZEUGMA  (-Atis :  prob.  Rumkalek),  a  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Commagene  and 
Cvrrheslice,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on  the 
W.  bank  or  the  Euphrates',  at  a  point  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

ZEUS  (Dlos),  called  JtTPlTER  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  greatent  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was 
a  son  of  Cronus  (Saturnus)  and  Rhea,  a  brother 
of  Poseidon  (Nepiunus*),  Hades  (Pluto),  Hestia 
(Vesta),  Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  and 
was  also  married  to  his  sister,  Hera.  When 
Zens  and  his  brothers  distributed  among 
themselves  the  government  of  the  world  by 
lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea.  Hades  the 
lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
upper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common 
to  all.  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
Zeus  dwelt  on  Mount  Olympus  In  Thessaly, 
which  was  believed  to  penetrate  with  its  lofty 
summit  into  heaven  lt«elf.  He  is  called  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high  and 
powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  all 
others  obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who 
with  his  counsel  manages  every  thing;  the 
founder  of  kingly  power,  and  of  law  and  or- 
der, whence  Dice,  Thetnis,  and  Nemesis  are 
his  assistants.  Every  thing  good,  as  well  as 
had.  comes  fWim  Zens;  accoraing  to  bis  own 
choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil  to  mortals; 


and  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him.  He 
is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tem- 
pest :  a  number  of  epithets  of  Zeus,  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  describe  him  as  the  thauder- 
er,  the  gatherer  of  clouds,  and  the  like.  By 
Hera  he  had  two  sous.  Ares  (Mars)  and  He- 

Ehaestus  (Vulcanns),  and  one  daughter,  Hebe, 
lera  sometimes  acts  as  an  independent  di- 
vinity; she  is  ambitious,  and  rebels  against 
her  lord,  but  she  is  ueverihelet^a  inferior  to 
him,  and  is  punished  for  her  oppor>ition  ;  his 
amoni-s  with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  wumea 
are  not  concealed  from  her,  though  they  gen- 
erally rouse  her  jealousy  and  revenge.  Zens, 
no  doubt,  wa8  originally  a  god  of  a  portion 
of  nature.  Hence  the  oak,  with  its  eatable 
fruit,  and  the  prolitic  doves,  were  sacred  U)  him 
at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence,  also,  rain, 
storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  his 
work.  Hesiod  also  calls  Zens  the  son  of  Cro- 
nus and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  De- 
meter,  Hera,  Hades,  and  Poseidon.     Croniu 
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swallowed  his  children  immediately  after 
their  birth;  but  when  Rhea  was  pregnant 
with  Zeus,  she  applied  to  Uranus  and  G6  to 
save  the  life  of  tne  child.  Uranus  and  G€ 
therefore  sent  Rhea  tx)  Lyctos  in  Crete,  re- 
questing her  to  bring  up  her  child  there. 
Rhea  accordingly  concealed  Zeus  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  Aegaeon,  and  gave  to  Cronus  a  stone 
wrapped  up  in  cloth,  which  he  swallowed  ia 
the  belief  that  it  was  his  son.  Other  tradi- 
tions state  that  Zens  was  bom  and  brought 
up  on  Mount  Dicte  or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan 
Ida),  Ithome  in  Messenia,  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
Aeglon  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  however, 
Zens  grew  up  in  Crete.  In  the  mean  time 
CronoB,  by  a  cnnning  derice  of  Q€  or  Metis. 
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was  made  to  bring  np  the  childreo  he  had 
swallowed,  and  first  of  all  the  stone,  which 
was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zeus  at  Delphi.  The 
young  god  now  delivered  the  CTclopea  fk'om 
the  bonds  with  which  they  bad  been  fettered 
bv  Cronus,  and  they,  in  their  gi-acitnde,  pro- 
vided him  with  thunder  and  ligbmin^.  On  the 
advice  of  G€,  Zens  also  liberated  the  nundred- 
arnied  Qigantes— Briareu8,Cottus,  and  Gyes— 
that  they  might  a!<t«ist  him  in  his  fight  against 
the  TiiauB.  The  Titans  were  conquered  and 
shut  up  in  Tartarua,  where  they  were  hence- 
forth swarded  by  the  Hecatoucheircs.  There- 
upon Tartarus  and  Ge  begot  Tvphoeus,  who 
began  a  fearful  struggle  with  Zeus,  but  was 
conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the  aominlon 
of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his  wife. 
When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena  (Min- 
erva), he  took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and 
concealed  It  in  bis  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  and  Gd,  who  told  him  that  thereby 
he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  world; 
for  if  Metis  liad  eiven  birth  to  a  son,  this  son 
(so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would  have  acquired 
the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zeus  became  the 
father  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  by  his  second 
wife  Themis;  of  the  Cbarites  or  Graces,  by 
Eurynome ;  of  Per^eplione  CProserpine),  by 
Demeter ;  of  the  Mu^<es,  by  Mnemosyne ;  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  bv  Leto ;  and  of 
Hebe,  Ares,  and  Uiihyia,  bv  Uera.  Athena 
was  bom  out  of  the  head  of  Zens ;  while  Hera, 
on  the  other  band,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus 
without  the  co-operation  of  Zeus.  The 
familv  of  the  Cronidae  accordingly  embraces 
the  12  great  gods  of  Olympui',  Zeus  (the  head 
of  them  all),  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes 
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(Merctiry),Hephne8tii8,He6tia,Demeter,Hera, 
Athena,  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  Artemis. 
These  12  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places 
were  worshiped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Komans,  who,  In  particular,  identified 
their  Jnpiter  with  the  Greek  Zens.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an 
immense  number  of  epithets  and  surnames, 
which  are  derived  partly  flrom  the  places  where 


be  was  worshiped,  and  partly  from  his  powers 
and  functions.  The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the 
summits  of  mountains  were  sacred  to  him, 
and  his  sacrifices  generally  consisted  of  goats, 
btiUs,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are, 
the  sceptre,  ea^le,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure 
of  Victory  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  aUo  a 
cornucopia.  The  Olvmpian  Zeus  sometimes 
wears  a  wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaean 
Zeus  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of 
art,  Zeus  is  generally  represented  as  the  om- 
nipotent father  and  king  of  gods  and  men, 
according  to  the  idea  which  had  been  em- 
bodied in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
by  Phidias.    Respecting  the  Roman  god,  see 

JUPITKB. 

ZEUXIS  Mdfsithe  celebrated  Greek  paint- 
er, was  a  native  of  Heraclea,  and  flourished  b.o. 
424^00.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after  the 
l>e^nuing  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
he  nad  already  achieved  a  great  repntatlon, 
although  a  young  man.  He  lived  some  years 
in  Macedonia,  at  the  court  of  Archelans,  and 
mnst  have  spent  some  time  in  Magna  Graecia, 
as  we  learn  n-om  the  story  refipecting  the  pict- 
ure of  Helen,  his  masterplece.which  he  paint- 
ed for  the  city  of  Croton.  Zenxis  acquired  a 
great  Hirtune  by  his  art.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  The  accurate  imitation 
of  inanlnute  objects  was  a  department  of  the 
art  which  Zeuzls  and  his  younger  rival  Par- 
rhasius  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to  per- 
fection. 

ZOlLUS  (-i),  a  grammarian,  was  a  native 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for 
the  asperity  with  which  he  as- 
sailed Homer,  and  his  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a  captious 
and  malignant  critic. 

ZOpTRUS  (-1).  (1)  A  distin- 
guished Persian,  son  of  Megaby- 
zus.  After  Darius  Hystaspis  had 
besieged  Babylon  for  90  months 
in  vain,  Zopyrns  resolved  to  gain 
the  place  for  his  master  by  the 
most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  appeared 
before  Darius  with  his  body  muti- 
lated in  the  most  horrible  man- 
ner :  both  his  ears  and  nose  were 
cnt  off,  and  his  person  otherwise 
disfigured.  AAer  explaining  to 
Darius  his  intentions,  he  flf^a  to 
Baby)on  as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Persian  king.  The  Baby- 
lonians gave  him  their  confidence, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
theirtroops.  He  soon  found  means 
to  betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who 
severely  pnnished  the  inhabitants 
for  their  revolt  Darius  appointed  Zopyrns 
satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  ei^joy- 
mcnt  of  Its  entire  revenues.— (2)  The  Physiog- 
nomist, who  attributed  many  vices  to  Socra- 
tes, which  the  latter  admitted  were  his  natural 
propensities,  but  said  that  they  had  been  over- 
come by  philosophy.— (3}  A  surgeon  at  Alex- 
andria, the  tutor  of  Apollonins  Citlensis  and 
Posidonlus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ist 
century  n.a 
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ZOROASTER  or  ZOROASTRBS  (-tri ),  the 
ZAKATutrsTXA.  of  the  Zeadavesta,  ood  the 
Zbkddbut  of  the  Pereiaus,  was  the  foander 
of  the  Magian  religion.  The  moet  opposite 
opinions  have  been  held  by  both  ancient  and 
modern  writers  respecting  the  time  in  which 
he  lived ;  bat  it  is  qaile  impossible  to  come  to 
any  concmsion  on  the  subject.  As  the  foander 
of  the  Magian  religion,  he  mast  be  placed  in 
remote  antlqalty,  aud  it  may  even  be  qaes- 
tloned  whether  sach  a  person  ever  existed. 


ZOSIMUS  (-1),  a  Greek  historian  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  voanger  Theodoeias.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  In  6 
books,  which  is  still  ezUnt.  Zoslmas  was  a 
paean,  and  comments  severely  apon  the  faults 
and  crimes  of  the  Chrisiian  emperors.  Hence 
his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  several 
Christian  writers. 

ZOSTER  (.^ris :  C.  <t^  FoH),  a  promontory 
on  the  W.  of  Attica,  between  Phalemm  and 
Soniom. 
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and  Map.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2  25. 

SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare.  With  Cor- 
rections and  Notes.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  #4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00.  In  one  vol.,  8vo,  Sheep, 
•4  00. 

BAKER'S  ISMAILIA.  Ismailia :  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  organized  by 
Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt.  By  Sir  Samuel  White  Bakeb,  Pasha, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  8vo» 
Cloth,  $5  00;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 
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ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTEBS.      Edited   by  John  Moslxt. 
The  following  yolainee  are  now  readj.     Others  will  follow : 

J0HH8OH.  By  L.  Stephen.— GniBOir.  By  J.  C.  MoriKm.— 
800TT.  By  B.  H.  Button. — Shellbt.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. — Gold- 
smith. By  W.  Black. — Hume.  By  Professor  Hoxley. — ^Dbfob. 
By  W.  Minto.— Burns.  By  Principal  Shairp. — Spenser.  By  R. 
W.  Church.— Thackeray.  By  A.  TroUope. — ^Burkb.  By  J.  Mor- 
ley. — Milton.  By  M.  Pattison.  —  Southet.  By  E.  Dowden. — 
Chauobr.  By  A.  W.  Ward.-— Bdntan.  By  J  A.  Fronde. — Cow- 
FBR.  By  G.  Smith.— Pope.  By  L.  Stephen.— Btron.  By  J. 
Nichols.— LocEE.  By  T.  Fowler.— Wordsworth.  By  F.  W.  H. 
Myers. — Hawthorne.  By  Heniy  James,  Jr. — ^Drtden.  By  G. 
Saintsbory.- Lamdoe.  By  S.  Colvin. — De  Quinget.  By  B.  Mas- 
son.— Lahb.  By  A.  Ainger. — Bentlet.  By  R.  C.  Jebb.— Diok- 
ENS.  By  A.  W.  Ward.— Gray.  By  E.  W.  Gosse.— Swnr.  By 
L.  Stephen.— Sternb.  By  H.  B.  Traill.— Magaulay.  By  J.  C. 
Morison.     12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume. 

NEWCOBiB'S  ASTRONOMY.  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon 
Nbwcomb,  LL.D.  With  One  Hundred  and  Twelre  EngraTings,  and 
five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  8to,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  School  Edition,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  80. 

PRIME'S  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
of  All  Times  and  Nations.  With  Tables  of  Factory  and  Artists' 
Marks,  for  the  Use  of  Collectors.  By  Willluc  C.  Prime,  LL.D. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncnt  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  00 ;  Half 
Calf,  $9  25.     (In  a  Box.) 

CESNOLA'S  CYPRUS.  Cyprus:  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and 
Temples.  A  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Excavations  during  Ten 
Years'  Residence  in  that  Island.  By  L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  With 
Portrait,  Maps,  and  400  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Gilt  Tops 
and  Uncut  Edges,  $7  50. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Al- 
fred  Tennyson.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists, 
and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits.  8to,  Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

YAN-LENNEP'S  BIBLE  LANDS.  Bible  Lands :  their  Modem  Cos- 
toms  and  Manners  lUustratiye  of  Scripture.  By  Henry  J.  Van- 
Lbnnbp,  D.D.  850  Engravings  and  2  Colored  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Morocco  or  Half  Calf,  $8  00. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.     12  toIs.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00 ;     - 
Sheep,  $22  80 ;  Half  Calf,  $89  00. 
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FLAMMARION'S  ATMOSPHERE.  The  AtmoBphere.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Camillb  FLAiOLiBioir.  With  10  Chromo- 
Lithographs  and  86  Woodeutf.  Sro,  Cloth,  $6  00;  Half  Calf, 
$8  25. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Mias)  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Liyee  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal 
Succession  of  Great  Briuin.  By  Agitbs  Strickland.  8  vols., 
12mo,  aoth,  $12  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $26  00. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Trarels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa:  including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Res- 
idence in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Loanda,  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Con- 
tinent, down  the  River  2Samhesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David 
LiTUiOBTONiB,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illnstra- 
tions.    8vo,  Cloth,  $4  50 ;  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  75. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  Narratire  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zamhesi  and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes 
Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864.  By  Dayid  and  Chablbs  Living- 
STONS.  Illustrated.  8to,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $5  50;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  JoumaU  of  Da- 
vid Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  Death.  Con- 
tinued by  a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  and  Sufferings,  obtained 
from  his  Faithful  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Hobagb  Waller, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00; 
Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25.  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  8to,  Cloth, 
with  Map  and  Illustrations,  $2  50. 

BLAIKIE'S  LIFE  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  Dr.  Livingstone : 
Memoir  of  his  Personal  Life,  from  his  Unpublished  Journals  and 
Correspondence.  By  W.  G.  Blauub,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Portrait 
and  Map.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2  25. 

SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare.  With  Cor- 
rections and  Notes.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00.  In  one  vol.,  8vo,  Sheep, 
$4  00. 

BAEJSR'S  ISMAILIA.  Ismailia :  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  organised  by 
Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt.  By  Sir  Samitbl  Whitb  Bakbb,  Pasha, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  8vo» 
Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 
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NORDHOFF'S  COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  Commanistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from 
Personal  Visit  and  Observation ;  including  I>etailed  Aecoonts  of  the 
Economists,  Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Aurora, 
Icarian,  and  other  existing  Societies.  With  Particulars  of  their  Re- 
tigions  Creeds  and  Practices,  their  Social  Theories  and  Life,  Num- 
bers, Industries,  and  Present  Condition.  Bj  Charlbs  Nordhoit. 
Illustrations.    8to,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

NORDHOFPS  CALIFORNIA.  California:  for  Health,  Pleamnre, 
and  Residence.  A  Book  for  TraTclIers  and  Settlers.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  By  Chablm  NoRDBTOFr.  With  Maps  and  H- 
lustratioDS.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

GRIFFIS'S  JAPAN.  The  Mikado's  Empire:  Book  I.  History  of 
Japan,  from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.I>.  Book  11.  Personal  Experiences, 
Observations,  and*  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-1874.  By  W.  E.  Gbifvu. 
Copiously  Blnstrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  26. 

SMILES*S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots: 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland. 
By  Samubl  SiuLBB.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Hngnenote 
in  America.    Crown,  8to,  Cloth,  #2  00. 

SMILES*S  HUGUENOTS  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Hu- 
guenots in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  with 
a  Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vandois.  By  SAinTsi.  Smilss.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONa  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson ;  comprising,  also^  a 
Histoiy  of  the  Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomo- 
tive.   By  Samuxl  SicLBS.    Illustrated.    8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

BAWLINSON'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Mannal 
of  Ancient  EUstory,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fell  of  the  West- 
em  Empire.  Comprising  the  Histoiy  of  Chaldsea,  Assyria,  Media, 
Babylonia,  Lydia,  Phosnicia,  Syria,  Judsaa,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Persia, 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Parthia,  and  Rome.  By  Gbobgs  Rawlzxbok, 
M.A.     12mo,  aoth,  $1  25. 

SCHW£INFURTH*S  HEART  OF  AFRICA.  The  Heart  of  Africft. 
Three  Years*  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of 
the  Centre  of  Africa  — from  1868  to  1871.  By  Gboso  Sohwbik- 
vuBTH.  Translated  by  Ellbh  £.  Frswbb.  With  an  Introduction 
by  W.  WznwooD  Rbadb.    Illustrated.    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 
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was  made  to  bring  tip  the  children  he  had 
swallowed,  and  first  of  all  the  stone,  which 
was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zeus  at  Delphi.  The 
young  god  now  delivered  the  Cyclopes  f^om 
the  bonds  with  which  they  had  been  fettered 
by  Cronus,  and  they,  in  their  gratitude,  pro- 
vided him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On  the 
advice  of  G€,  Zens  also  liberated  the  hundred- 
armed  Gigantes — Briareu8,C()ttU8,  and  Gyes — 
that  they  might  assist  him  in  bis  fight  against 
the  Titans.  The  Titans  were  conquered  and 
shut  up  in  Tartarus^  where  they  were  hence- 
forth jo'uarded  by  the  Uecatoncheires.  There- 
upon Tartarus  and  Oe  begot  Typhoeus,  who 
began  a  fearful  struggle  with  Zeus,  but  was 
conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his  wife. 
When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena  (Min- 
erva), he  took  tne  child  out  of  her  body  and 
concealed  it  in  his  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  and  Gd,  who  tola  him  ttiut  therel)y 
he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  world ; 
for  if  Metis  tiad  given  birth  to  a  son,  tliis  sou 
(so  fate  tuid  ordained  it)  would  have  acquired 
the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zens  became  the 
father  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  by  his  second 
wife  Themis ;  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  by 
Enrynome ;  of  Persephone  CProscrpine),  by 
Demeter ;  of  the  Mu^es,  by  Mnemosyne ;  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  bv  Leto ;  and  of 
Hebe,  Ares,  and  Uiihyia,  bv  Hera.  Athena 
was  bom  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus ;  while  Hera, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus 
without  the  CO -operation  of  Zeus.  The 
famllv  of  the  Cronidae  accordingly  embraces 
the  12  great  gods  of  01ympui<,  Zens  (the  head 
of  them  all),  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes 


Zcos  (Jupiter)  and  th«  Glaote.    (NeapoUtaD  Gem.) 


<Mercury),Hephae8taSjjHestia,Demeter,Hera, 
Athena,  Aphrodite  (venns),  and  Artemis. 
These  12  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places 
were  worshiped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Romans,  who,  in  particular,  identified 
their  Jnpiter  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zens  or  Jnpiter  an 
immense  number  of  epitheta  and  sumamea, 
which  are  derived  partly  from  the  places  where 


he  was  worshiped,  and  partly  f^om  his  powers 
and  functions.  The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the 
summits  of  mountains  were  sacred  to  him, 
and  his  sacrifices  generally  consisted  of  goats, 
bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are, 
the  sceptre,  ei^Ie,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure 
of  Victory  in  h^  hand,  and  sometimes  a^o  a 
cornucopia.  The  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes 
wears  a  wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaean 
Zeus  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of 
art,  Zeus  is  generally  represented  as  the  om- 
nipotent father  and  king  uf  gods  and  men, 
according  to  the  idea  which  had  been  em- 
bodied in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
by  Phidias.    Respecting  the  Human  god,  see 

JtPITKK. 

ZEUXIS  (-Idisi  the  celebrated  Greek  paint- 
er, was  a  native  of  Heraclea,  and  flourished  b.o. 
424-400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after  the 
beKinuing  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  when 
he  nad  alrendy  achieved  a  great  reputation, 
ttlthongh  a  young  man.  He  lived  some  years 
in  Macedonia,  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  and 
must  have  spent  some  time  in  Ma^ua  Graecia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  respecting  the  pict- 
ure of  Helen,  his  musterplece.which  he  paint- 
ed for  the  city  of  Croton.  Zenxis  acquired  a 
great  fortune  by  his  art.  The  time  of  hia 
death  Is  unknown.  The  accurate  imitation 
of  inanimate  obiects  was  a  department  of  the 
art  which  Zenxis  and  his  yonuger  rival  Par- 
rhasius  appear  to  hare  carried  almost  to  per- 
fection. 

ZOILUS  (-i),  a  grammarian,  was  a  native 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for 
the  asperity  with  which  he  as- 
sailed Homer,  and  his  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a  captious 
and  malignant  critic. 

ZOPtRUS  (-i).  (1)  A  distin- 
guished Persian,  son  of  Megaby- 
zus.  After  Darras  Hystaspis  had 
besieged  Babylon  for  20  months 
in  vain,  Zopyrns  resolved  to  gain 
the  place  lor  his  master  by  the 
Hiost  extraordinary  self-sacriflce. 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  appeared 
before  Darius  with  his  body  muti' 
lated  in  the  most  horrible  man- 
ner ;  both  his  ears  and  nose  were 
cut  off,  and  his  person  otherwise 
disfli^ured.  After  explaining  to 
Darius  his  intentions,  he  flea  to 
Babylon  as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Persian  king.  The  Baby- 
lonians gave  him  their  confidence, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.  He  soon  fonnd  means 
to  betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who 
severely  punished  the  inhabitants 
for  their  revolt  Darius  appointed  Zopyrns 
satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  eiOoy- 
ment  of  its  entire  revenues.— (2)  The  Physiog- 
nomist, who  attributed  many  vices  to  Socra- 
tes, which  the  latter  admitted  were  his  natural 
propensities,  but  said  that  they  had  been  over- 
come by  philosophy.— (3)  A  surgeon  at  Alex- 
andria, the  tutor  or  Apollonius  Citiensis  and 
Posldonins,  al>out  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
century  B.a 
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ZOROASTER  or  ZOROASTRBS  (-tri ),  the 
Zakatuustba  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the 
Zkkdcsut  of  the  Persiaue,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite 
opinions  have  been  held  by  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  respecting  the  time  in  which 
be  lived :  bat  it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  on  the  subject.  As  the  founder 
of  the  Magian  religion,  he  must  be  placed  in 
remote  antiquity,  and  it  may  even  be  ques- 
tioned whether  such  a  person  ever  existed. 


ZOSIMUS  (-1),  a  Greek  historian  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodoslua.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  6 
books,  which  is  still  exUnt.  Zosimns  was  a 
pagan,  and  comments  severely  upon  the  faults 
and  cnmes  of  the  Christian  emperors.  Bence 
bis  credibility  has  been  assaued  by  several 
Christian  writers. 

ZOSTER  {-Mb  :  C.  qf  Fori),  a  promontory 
on  the  W.  of  Attica,  between  Phalenim  and 
SuniuBL 
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MACAULATS  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  New 
Edition,  from  New  Electrotype  Plates.  8to,  Cloth,  with  Paper  La- 
bels, Uncnt  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  5  vols.,  in  a  Box,  $10  00  per  set. 
Sold  only  in  Sets.  Cheap  Edition,  5  yoIs.,  in  a  Box,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  50;  Sheep,  $3  75. 

MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  The  Miscellaneons 
Works  of  Lord  Macanlay.  From  New  Electrotype  Plates.  In  Fire 
Yolnmes.  8to,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncnt  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  in  a  Box,  $10  00.     Sold  only  in  Sets. 

HUME'S  ENGLAND.  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of 
Julius  Ciesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.,  1688.  By  Datid 
Hums.  New  and  Elegant  Library  Edition,  from  New  Electrotype 
Plates.  6  vols.,  in  a  Box,  870,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncnt 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, 6  Tols.,  in  a  Box,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Sheep,  $4  50. 

GIBBON'S  ROME.  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man  Empire.  By  Edwabd  Gibbon.  With  Notes  by  Dean  Mil- 
MAN,  M.  GmzoT,  and  Dr.  William  Smith.  New  Edition,  from 
New  Electrotype  Plates.  6  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  Popular 
Edition,  6  vols.,  in  a  Box,  12mo,  Cloth,  $8  00 ;  Sheep,  $4  50. 

HILDRETH'S  UNITED  STATES.  History  of  the  United  States. 
F1B8T  Sebibs:  From  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Sbo- 
OHD  Sbbies  :  From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the 
End  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  By  Richard  Hildbbtb.  Popular 
Edition,  6  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labdi,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00.     Sold  only  in  Seu. 
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MOTLETS  DUTCH  BEPUBLIC.  The  RUe  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
A  History.  By  John  Lothbop  Motlbt,  LL.D.,  D.CL.  With  a 
Portrait  of  William  of  Orange.  Cheap  Edition,  3  vols.,  in  a  Box, 
8yo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $6  00. 
Sold  only  in  Sets.  Original  Library  Edition,  8  vols.,  8to,  Cloth, 
$10  60;  Sheep,  $12  00;  Half  Calf,  $17  25. 

MOTLErS  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands :  From  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve 
Years*  Truce—l  684-1 609.  With  a  full  View  of  the  English-Dutch 
Straggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  By  John  Lothrop  Motlbt,  LL.D.,  D.CL. 
Portraits.  Cheap  Edition,  4  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper 
Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $8  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets. 
Original  Library  Edition,  4  Tolumes,  8to,  Cloth,  $14  00;  Sheep, 
$16  00;  Half  Calf,  $23  00. 

MOTLEY'S  JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD.  The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland.  With  a  View  of  the  Primary 
Causes  and  Movements  of  the  ''Thirty  Years*  War."  By  Jomr 
Lothrop  Motlet,  LL.D.,  D.CL.  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition, 
2  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $4  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  Original  Library  Edition, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $8  00;  Half  Calf,  $11  60. 

GOLDSMITH*S  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited 
by  Pbtbr  Cdnninohajc,  F.S.A.  From  New  Electrotype  Plates. 
4  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$8  00.  Uniform  with  the  New  Library  Editions  of  Macaulay, 
Hame,  Gibbon,  Motley,  and  Hildreth. 

GEDDES'S  JOHN  DE  WITT.  History  of  the  Administration  of 
John  De  Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  By  James  Gbddbs. 
Vol.  I.— 1623-1664.     With  a  Portrait.    8vo,  Cloth.  $2  60. 

HUDSON*S  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM.  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  from  1690  to  1872.  By  Frbdbric  Hudsok.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $6  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  26. 

SYMONDS'S  SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  EU- 
ROPE. By  John  Addinqton  Stmokds.  In  Two  Volumes.  Post 
.8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

SYMONDS'S  GREER  POETS.  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By 
JoHK  Addikotok  Stmondb.     2  vols..  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $8  50. 
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TREVELYAN'S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  MacsnlAjr.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Tbbvsltan,  M.P. 
With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  2  toU.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Calf,  $9  50. 
Popular  Edition,  2  vols,  in  one,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

TBEVELYAN'S  LIFE  OF  FOX.  The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  Gborob  Otto  Tseteltah.  Syo,  Cloth,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50 ;  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

MiJLLEB'S  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  RECENT  TIMES.  Po- 
litical History  of  Recent  Times  (1816-1875).  With  Special  Refeiv 
ence  to  Germany.  By  William  MtS^LLEB.  Reyised  and  Enlarged 
by  the  Author.  Translated,  with  an  Appendix  covering  the  Period 
from  1676  to  1881,  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Pbtbrs,  Ph.D.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 

LOSSING'S  CYCLOPJEDIA  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 
Popular  Cyclopsedia  of  United  States  History.  From  the  Aboriginal 
Period  to  1876.  By  B.  J.Lobsihg,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  2  Steel 
Portraits  and  over  1000  Engravings.  2  vols.,  Royal  8vo,  Cloth, 
$12  00.     (Sold  by  Subscription  only,) 

LOSSmG'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution ;  or,  Hlustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
War  for  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossinq.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
Cloth,  $14  00;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $15  00;  Half  Calf,  $18  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812 ;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
last  War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossino. 
With  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Lossing  and  Barritt, 
chiefly  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1088  pages,  8vo, 
Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $8  60;  Roan,  $9  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

PARTON'S  CARICATURE.  Caricature  and  Other  Comic  Art,  in 
All  Times  and  Many  Lands.  By  James  Parton.  203  IHuatrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

HAHAFFY'S  GREEK  LITERATURE.  A  History  of  Classical 
Greek  Literamre.  By  J.  P.  Makavft.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$4  00;  Half  Calf,  $7  50. 
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DU  CHAILLirS  LAND  OP  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 

and  Winter  Joarneys  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland,  and  North- 
ern Finland.  By  Paul  B.  Dv  Chaiixu.  Hlnstrated.  S  roii., 
8to,  Cloth,  $7  60. 

DU  CHAILLirS  EQUATORIAL  APBICA.  Explorations  and  Ad- 
ventnree  in  Equatorial  AfHca :  with  Accounts  of  the  Manners  and 
Castoms  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla,  Crocodile, 
Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamos,  and  other  Animals.  By  P.  B. 
Du  Cbaillu.  lUostrated.  8to,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $5  60; 
Half  Calf,  $7  26. 

DU  CHAILLU*S  ASHANGO  LAND.  A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land, 
and  Further  Penetration  into  Equatorial  Africa.  By  P.  B.  Du 
Chaillu.  Hlnstrated.  8to,  Clo«h,  $6  00;  Sheep,  $6  60;  Half 
Calf,  $7  26. 

DEXTEB'S  CONGREGATIONALISM.  The  Congregationalism  of 
the  Last  Three  Hundred  Years,  as  Seen  in  its  Literature :  with 
Special  Reference  to  certain  Recondite,  N^lected,  or  Disputed 
Passages.  With  a  Bibliographical  Appendix.  By  H.  M.  Dsxtbb. 
Large  Sro,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

STANLETS  THROUGH  THE  DARK  CONTINENT.  Through 
the  Dark  Continent ;  or,  The  Sources  of  the  Nile,  Around  the  Great 
Lakes  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  Down  the  Liringstone  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  149  Illustrations  and  10  Maps.  By  H.  M.  Stax- 
UT.  2  Yols.,  Sro,  Cloth,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $12  00;  Half  Bforooco^ 
$16  00. 

BARTLETT'S  FROM  EGYPT  TO  PALESTINE.  From  Egypt  to 
Palestine :  Through  Sinai,  the  Wilderness,  and  the  South  Countiy. 
Obsenrations  of  a  Journey  made  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Hia- 
toiy  of  the  Israelites.  By  S.  C.  Bartlktt,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     8?o,  Cloth,  $8  50. 

FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.  The  Early  Idfe  of  Jotna- 
than  Swift  (1667-1711).  By  John  Fobstbr.  With  Portrait.  8to, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  60. 

GREEN'S  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  History  of  the  English  People. 
By  John  Richard  Grbbn,  M.A.  Four  Volumes.  With  Maps. 
Sro,  Cloth,  $2  60  per  Yolnme. 

GBEEN*S  making  of  ENGLAND.  The  Making  of  England. 
By  J.  R.  Green.    With  Maps.     8yo,  Cloth,  $2  60 . 
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SHORT'S  NORTH  AMEBICANS  OF  ANTIQUITT.  The  North 
Americans  of  Antiquity.  Their  Origin,  Migrationi,  and  l^P^  ^^ 
Ciyilixation  Considered.  Bj  Jobx  T.  Short.  Illustrated.  8to, 
Cloth,  $8  00. 

SQUI£B*S  PEBU.  Pern:  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in 
the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  E.  GnoaaK  Squibb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late 
U.  S.  CoBunissioner  to  Pern.  With  Blnstrations.  8to,  Cloth, 
$6  00. 

BENJAMINS  CONTEMPORABY  ART.  Contemporary  Art  in 
Enrope.    By  S.  6.  W.  Bbnjamik.     Illustrated.     8to,  Cloth,  |8  50. 

BENJAlfm'S  ABT  IN  AMERICA.  Art  in  Ametica.  By  S.  G.  W. 
Bbbjamim.    Blnstrated.    8vo^  Cloth,  $4  00. 

REBEB*S  HISTORT  OF  ANCIENT  ART.  History  of  Ancient 
Art.  By  Dr.  FlUNZ  tor  Rbbeb.  Revised  hy  the  Aathor.  Trans- 
lated and  Augmented  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke.  With  810  Illus- 
trations  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.     8vo,  Cloth,  $8  50. 

ADAMS*8  MANUAL  OF  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE.  A  Man- 
nal  of  Historical  Literature.  Comprising  Brief  Descriptions  of  the 
Most  Important  Histories  in  English,  French,  and  German.  By 
Professor  C.  K.  Adams.     8to,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

KINGLAEE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Inyasion  of  the  Crimea:  its 
Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Raglan.  By  Albxansbb  William  Kinolakb.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Four  Volumes  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  toL 

MAURrS  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA.  The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Meteorology.  By  M.  F.  Maubt, 
LL.D.     8yo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

HALLAM*S  LITERATURE.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  En< 
rope  during  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
By  Hbhbt  Hallam.    2  vols.,  8to,  Cloth,  (4  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00. 

HALLAM*S  MIDDLE  AGES.  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  H.  Hallam.  8yo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Sheep, 
$2  50. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry 
Vn.  to  the  Death  of  George  IL  By  Hbhbt  Hallam.  8to,  Cloth, 
$2  00 ;  Sheep,  $2  50. 
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ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.      Edited  by  Johk  Moslxt. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready.     Others  will  follow : 

JoHNflOM.  By  L.  Stephen. — Gibboit.  By  J.  C.  Morison.— 
Scott.  By  B.  H.  Hatton. — Shbllbt.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. — Gold- 
SMiTB.  By  W.  Black. — Hume.  By  Professor  Huxley. — ^Dbfob. 
By  W.  Minto.— Burns.  By  Principal  Shairp. — Spbnsbb.  By  R. 
W.  Church. — ^Thackbrat.  By  A.  TroUope. — ^Bubkb.  By  J.  Mor- 
ley. — MiLTOK.  By  M.  Pattison.  —  Southbt.  By  E.  Bowden. — 
Chjluobb.  By  A.  W.  Ward.— Buntam.  By  J  A.  Froude. — Cow- 
PBB.  By  G.  Smith.— Pope.  By  L.  Stephen.— Btbok.  By  J. 
Nichols.— LooKB.  By  T.  Fowler.— Wobdswobth.  By  F.  W.  H. 
Myers. — ^Hawthorns.  By  Henry  James,  Jr.— Drtdek.  By  G. 
Saintsbury. — Lakdob.  By  S.  Colvin. — Db  Quincbt.  By  D.  Mas- 
son. — ^Lakb.  By  A.  Ainger. — Bbktlbt.  By  R.  C.  Jebb. — ^Dick- 
BBS.  By  A.  W.  Ward.— Gbat.  By  K  W.  Gosse.— Swipt.  By 
L.  Stephen.— Sternb.  By  H.  D.  Traill.— Macaulay.  By  J.  C. 
Morison.     12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  per  yolume. 

NEWCOMB'S  ASTRONOMY.  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon 
Nbwcomb,  LL.D.  With  One  Hundred  and  TweWe  Engrarings,  and 
five  Maps  of  the  Stars.  8to,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  School  Edition,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  80. 

PRIME'S  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
of  All  Times  and  Nations.  With  Tables  of  Factory  and  Artists' 
Marks,  for  the  Use  of  Collectors.  By  William  C.  Privb,  LL.D. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  00 ;  Half 
Calf,  $9  25.     (In  a  Box.) 

CESNOLA*S  CYPRUS.  Cyprus:  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and 
Temples.  A  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Excavations  during  Ten 
Years'  Residence  in  that  Island.  By  L.  P.  j>i  Cbsiiola.  With 
Portrait,  Maps,  and  400  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Gilt  Tops 
and  Uncut  Edges,  $7  50. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Al- 
fred Tennyson.  With  numerous  Illastrations  by  Eminent  Artists, 
and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits.  8to,  Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

YAN-LENNEP'S  BIBLE  LANDS.  Bible  Lands :  their  Modem  Coa- 
toms  and  Manners  lUnstratiTe  of  Scripture.  By  Hbnrt  J.  Van- 
Lbbbbp,  D.D.  850  Engravings  and  2  Colored  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Morocco  or  Half  Calf,  $8  00. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  toIb.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00 ; 
Sheep,  922  80 ;  Half  Calf,  $89  00. 
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FLAMMARION*S  ATMOSPHERE.  The  Atmosphere.  Trandated 
from  the  French  of  Camillb  Flamxabioit.  With  10  Chromo- 
Lithographe  and  86  Woodcuts.  8to,  Cloth,  $6  00;  Half  Calf, 
$8  26. 

STRICELAND^S  (Mmb)  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.  LWes  of  the 
Qoeens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Begal 
Saccession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnxs  Stricki^akd.  8  toIs., 
12mo,  Cloth,  $12  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $26  00. 

LIVINGSTONFS  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  Sonth  Africa :  incloding  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Tears'  Res- 
idence in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Joamey  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Loanda,  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Con- 
tinent, down  the  River  Zamhesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  Datid 
LiTiHOSTOKK,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustra- 
tions.   8to,  Cloth,  94  50 ;  Sheep,  95  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  75. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  Narratiye  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes 
Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864.  By  Dayid  and  Charum  Liyiho- 
BTONB.  Illustrated.  8yo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  95  50;  Half  Calf, 
•7  25. 

LIVINGSTONES  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  Da- 
vid Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  Death.  Con- 
tinned  by  a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  and  Sufferings,  obtained 
Arom  his  Faithful  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Horace  Walleb, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  95  00; 
Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25.  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  8vo,  Qotb, 
with  Map  and  Illustrations,  $2  60. 

BLAIKIE'S  LIFE  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  Dr.  Livingstone : 
Memoir  of  his  Personal  Life,  from  his  Unpublished  Journals  and 
Correspondence.  By  W.  G.  Blaiiub,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Portrait 
and  Map.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2  25. 

SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakspeare.  With  Cor- 
rections and  Notes.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00.  In  one  vol.,  8vo,  Sheep, 
$4  00. 

BAKER'S  ISMAILIA.  Ismailia :  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  organised  by 
Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt.  By  Sir  Samitxl  Whits  Baker,  Pasha, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  t5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 
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NORDHOFFS  COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIBS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  Commanistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from 
Personal  Visit  and  Observation  ;  including  Detailed  Acoonnts  of  the 
Economists,  Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Anrora, 
Icarian,  and  other  existing  Societies.  With  Particulars  of  their  Re- 
ligious Creeds  and  Practices,  their  Social  Theories  and  Life,  Num- 
bers, Industries,  and  Present  Condition.  By  Cbuuu.e8  Nordhoit. 
Illustrations.    8to,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

NOBDHOFF'S  CALIFORNIA.  California:  for  Health,  Pleasnre, 
and  Residence.  A  Book  for  Trayellers  and  Settlers.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  By  Charlbs  Nordhoff.  With  Mi^  and  II- 
lustrations.     Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

GRIFFIS'S  JAPAN.  The  Mikado's  Empire:  Book  I.  History  of 
Japan,  from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences, 
Observations,  and-  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-1874.  By  W.  E.  Grifvu. 
Copiously  Hlustrated.    8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $6  26. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Hugnenots: 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Hngoenots 
in  America.    Crown,  8to,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Ho- 
guenots  in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  with 
a  Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vandois.  By  Samubl  Smzlrs.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
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